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PREFACE 


WHEN  asked,  two  years  ago,  to  compllo  a  Memoir  of  my  brother,  I 
dill  not  accept  the  task  without  considerable  hesitation.  Besides 
the  cliarge  of  a  city  parish,  heavy  responsibilities  of  another  nature  had 
devolved  upon  ine,  so  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  undertake  additional 
lalx)ur.  I  felt  also  that,  in  some  respects,  a  near  relative  was  not  well 
qualified  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  office  of  biographer.  Tlicse  objections 
were,  however,  overruled  by  friends  on  whose  judgment  I  relied. 

If  affection  should  liave  I'endered  it  difficult  to  be  always  impartial,  I 
may  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  derive  some  comfort  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  a  life-long  intercourse,  as  frank  and  confidential  as  could  exist 
between  two  brothers,  gave  me  opportunities  for  knowing  his  thoughts  and 
opinions,  which  few  others,  and  certainly  no  stranger,  could  have  possessed. 

Dr.  Macleod  was  a  man  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  portray.  His 
power  was  in  many  ways  inseparable  from  his  presence.  The  sympathy, 
the  humour,  the  tenderness  depended  so  much  for  their  full  expression  on 
look,  voice,  and  manner,  that  all  who  knew  him  will  recognise  the  necessary 
inadequacy  of  verbal  description.  "  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo"  must  more 
especially  be  the  verdict  upon  any  attempt  to  record  instances  of  his  wit  or 
pathos.  ** 

I  must,  however,  claim  for  this  biography  the  merit  of  truthfulness.  In 
whatever  respects  it  may  fail,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  charged  with  conscious 
concealment  or  exaggeration  of  fact  or  sentiment.  Faults  of  another  kind 
will,  I  trust,  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  great  reverence  and  love  I  bore 
him. 

I  beg  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  aid  rendered  by  many  friends.  The 
pages  of  the  ^Memoir  indicate  that  my  obligations  to  Principal  Shairp,  Dr. 
Watson,  and  my  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Clerk,  have  been  great;  but  there 
were  many  others  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  assistance,  and  to  whom 
I  tender  my  best  thanks.    Among  these  I  may  mention  the  Deat  of  West- 


PREFACE. 

* 

minster,  Mr.  Service,  J.  A.  Ciinipboll,  E.s(i.,  LL.D.,  Alex.  11.  Jai>p,  Esq., 
A.  B.  McGrigor,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Smith.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  Mrs, 
Norman  Macleod,  by  her  constant  advico  and  her  careful  arrangement  of 
her  husband's  papers,  gave  mo  invaluable  help. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  regret  that  the  appearance  of  this  book  has 
been  delayed  so  long.  It  can  bo  said  in  apology,  that  no  available  time  has 
been  lost  during  the  two  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  writing  it. 

Now  that  it  ia  completed,  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  its 
imperfections.  It  will,  however,  be  to  mo  a  source  of  inexjjressible  grati- 
tude, if,  in  spite  of  its  many  deficiencies,  it  should  convey  to  those  who  did 
not  know  Norman  Macleod,  some  sense,  however  inadequate,  of  the  depth 
of  his  goodness,  of  his  rich  humanity,  his  childlike  faith,  catholicityj  and 
devotion. 


' 


1,  Woodlands  Teukack,  Glasoow, 
January,  1876. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


rAREXTAGK. 


AT  the  end  of  last  century  tlieve  -were  two  fiiniilies  residing  on 
opposite  shores  of  the  Sound  of  !Mull,  in  Argyllshire,  their 
houses  fronting  one  another  across  the  hlue  strait  which  winds  in  from 
the  Atlantic.  I'rom  the  windows  of  the  Manse  of  Mr.  Macleod,  the 
niinLster  of  Morveii,  on  the  mainland,  could  be  seen  tlie  dark  ruins  of 
the  old  castle  of  Aros,  in  the  island  of  Mull,  frowning  from  its  rocky 
eminence  over  the  Bay  of  Salen,  and  behind  the  castle  appeared  the 
house  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  the  chamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
"  tacksman  "  *  of  Aros.  These  were  the  homes  where  the  father  and 
mother  of  Xorman  Macleod  were  then  enjoying  their  happy  youth. 

This  memoir  must  begin  with  a  sketch  of  these  families,  and  of  the 
early  life  of  that  youthful  pair ;  for  on  few  men  had  early  influences  a 
more  permanent  hold  than  on  Norman  Macleod.  What  he  was  to  the 
last,  in  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  his  character,  could 
be  easily  traced  to  tlie  early  associations  which  clustered  round  Morven 
and  Mull.  The  Highlands  of  those  days  no  longer  exist,  but  he  in- 
haled in  his  childhood  the  aroma  of  an  olden  time,  and  learned  from 
both  lather  and  mother  so  much  of  its  healthy  and  kindly  spirit,  as  left 
about  his  life,  to  the  last  moment,  a  fragrance  of  the  romance  of  which 
it  was  full. 

Except  to  those  immediately  concerned,  genealogies  are  uninteresting, 
and  those  of  Highland  families,  with  their  endless  ramifications,  emi- 
nently unprofitable.  It  will  bo  sufficient  to  state  that  I  have  before 
me  a  family  "  tree," — such  as  used  to  be  so  common  in  the  Highlands — 
in  which  are  the  names  of  tlie  Camerons  of  Glendessary,  scions  of 
Lochiel ;  of  the  Campliells  of  Ensay  and  of  Saddell ;  of  the  MacNeils 
of  Crear ;  of  the  MacNeils  of  Urumdrissaig ;  and  of  the  Campbells  of 
Duntroon — names  once  well  known  in  tlicir  own  country,  although 
now,  alas!  in  some  instances  only  found  there  on  mods-giuwn  tomb- 
stones. 

Not  far  from  Dunvegan  Castle,  in  Skye,  a  roofless  house, — its  garden 
weed-giown and  abandoned  to  utter  solitude, — marks  the  place  where 

■  'I'liere  are  fow  now  reiiiaiiiing  oi  the  class  called  "Gentlemen  Tacksmen,"  who 
ranked  between  laird  and  farmer,  and  once  formed  the  bone  and  ainuw  of  the  Highlands. 
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lived  Donald  Macleod,  the  tacksman  of  Swordalc,  who  married  Anne 
Campbell,  a  sister  of  Campbell  of  Glensaddell.  lie  was  the  great 
grand-father  of  Norman,  who  nsed  to  repeat  with  grateful  memory  the 
tradition  of  "Swordale,  having  been  a  good  man,  and  the  first  in  his 
neighbourliooJ  to  introduce  regular  family  worship."  The  eldest  son 
of  this  good  man,  and  the  gruudfuther  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  called  Norman,  lie  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  in  the 
year  1774  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Morven,  in  Argyll- 
shire, that  "Highland  Parish"  so  affectionately  descri^^ed  in  the 
"Keminiscences."  The  house  of  Fiunary,  as  the  Manse  was  called,  has 
giren  place  to  a  better  and  more  ornamental  dwelling.  l*leasant  woods 
now  cover  the  green  bank  beside  the  bright  burn  where  stood  the 
square  house  of  orthodox  Manse  architecture — a  porch  in  the  centre 
and  a  wing  at  each  end — and  where  grew  up  tlie  happiest  of  families 
in  the  most  loving  Df  homes.     Norman  thus  describes  Morven : — 

"  A  long  ridge  of  hill,  rising  some  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  its 
brown  sides,  up  to  a  certain  height,  chequered  with  grecni  strips  and 
patches  of  cultivation,  brown  heather,  tliatched  cottages,  with  white  walls  ; 
here  and  there  a  mansion,  whose  chimneys  aie  seen  above  the  trees 
which  shelter  it ; — these  are  the  eliicf  features  along  its  sea-boai  ^  of  many 
miles.  But  how  ditlerent  is  the  whole  scene  when  one  lands  !  New 
beauties  reveal  themselves,  and  every  ohject  seems  to  change  its  size,  ap- 
pearance, and  relative  position.  A  rocky  wall  of  wondrous  beauty,  tho 
rampart  of  the  old  upraised  beach  which  girdles  Scotland,  runs  along  the 
shore;  the  natural  wildwoocl  Cif  ash;  .vak,  and  birch,  with  the  hazel-copse, 
clothes  the  lower  hills,  and  shelteis  the  herds  of  wandering  cattle;  lonely 
sequestered  bays  are  everywhere  scooped  out  into  beautiful  liarbours  ; 
jtoints  and  promontories  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  land  ;  and  huge  dykes  of 
w  liinstone  fashion  to  themselves  the  most  picturesque  outlines ;  clear 
streams  everywhere  hasten  on  to  the  sea ;  smidl  glens,  p(^  *ect  gems  of 
beauty,  open  iqj  entr.'inces  into  deep  dark  pools,  hemmed  in  by  iteep  banks, 
hanging  with  rowan-trees,  ivy,  honeysuckle,  and  feins  ;  while  on  the  hill- 
sides scattered  cottages,  s,mall  farms,  and  .shepherds'  huts,  the  signs  of  cul- 
ture and  industry,  give  life  to  the  whole  scene." 

This  mmister  of  Morven  was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man. 
Noble-looking  and  eloquent,  a  good  scholar,  and  true  pastor,  lie  lived 
as  a  patriarch  among  Ids  people.  He  had  a  small  stipend,  and,  as  its 
usual  concomitant,  a  large  family.  Sixteen  children  were  born  in  tlie 
Manse,  and  a  number  of  families — a  shepherd,  a  boatman,  a  plougli- 
man, — were  settled  on  tho  glebe  with  otliers  wlio  liad  come  there  in 
their  need,  and  were  not  turned  away.  Never  was  a  simpler  or  more 
loving  houseliold.  The  minister  deliglited  to  make  all  around  him 
happy.  His  piety  was  earnest,  healthy  and  genial.  If  tho  boys  had 
tlieir  classics  and  tlie  girls  their  needlework,  there  was  no  grudging  of 
their  enjoyments.  The  open  seas  and  hills,  boats  and  dogs,  sheplierds 
and  fishermen,  the  green  height  of  Fingal's  Hill,  the  waterfall  roaring 
in  the  dark  gorge,  had  lessors  as  full  of  meaning  lor  their  after-life  as" 
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any  that  books  could  impart.  The  boys  were  trained  from  childhood 
to  be  manly,  and  many  an  hour  taken  from  study  was  devoted  to 
education  of  another  kind — hunting  otters  or  badgers  in  their  dens, 
with  terriers  whose  qualities  were  discussed  in  every  cottage  on  the 
glebe  ;  shooting  grouse,  and  stalking  the  wary  black-cock  (for  no  game 
laws  were  then  enforced  in  Morven);  fishing  through  the  summer 
nights;  or  sailing  out  in  the  "Sound"  with  old  liory,  tlie  boatman 
when  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  Roe  had  to  struggle,  close-hauled, 
against  the  cross-sea  and  angry  tide.  In  the  winter  evenings  old  and 
young  gathered  round  the  fireside,  where  songs  and  laughter  min^lwd 
with  graver  occupations,  and  not  unfrequently  the  minister  would 
tune  his  violin,  and,  striking  up  some  swinging  reel  or  blythe 
strathspey,  would  call  on  the  lads  to  lay  aside  their  books,  and  the 
girls  their  sewing,  and  set  them  to  dance  with  a  will  to  his  own 
hearty  music.  Family  worship,  generally  conducted  in  Gaelic,  for  the 
sake  of  such  servants  as  knew  little  English,  ended  the  day. 

Norman's  grandmother  was  one  of  the  tcnderest  and  wisest  of  min- 
ister's wives.  The  unconscious  centre  of  the  every-day  life  of  the 
liousehold,  her  husband  and  cliildren  leaned  on  her  at  all  times,  but 
especially  in  times  of  sickness  or  sorrow;  for  if  there  were  days  of 
joy,  there  were  also  many  days,  not  the  loss  blessed,  of  great  sadness 
too,  and  of  mournl'ul  partings,  when  one  young  form  after  another  had 
to  be  laid  in  the  ohl  cliurcliyard. 

The  period  when  his  lather*  Avas  a  boy  in  ^lorven  was  remarkable 
in  many  ways.  The  country  was  closely  inhabited  by  an  intensely 
Highland  people.  The  hills  and  retired  glens,  where  now  are  spec- 
tral gables  of  roofless  houses,  or  green  mounds  concealing  old  home- 
steads, Avatched  by  some  ancient  tree  standing  like  a  solitary  mourner 
by  the  dead — were  then  tenanted  by  a  happy  and  romantic  peasantry. 
It  is  impossible  now,  even  in  imagination,  to  re-people  the  High- 
lands with  those  who  then  gave  the  country  the  savour  of  a  kindly 
and  enthusiastic  clan-life  — 

"The  flocks  of  the  stranger  the  long  glens  are  roatnin'. 
Where  a  thousand  bieu  lioniosteads  smoked  bonny  at  gloaniiii  j 
The  wee  crofts  run  wild  wi'  the  bracken  and  lioatlior, 
And  the  gables  stand  ruinous,  bare  to  the  Avcather." 

There  were  many  men  then  alive  in  IMorven  wlio  had  been  out  with 
"  bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  and  the  chivalry  of  the  younger  generation 
was  kept  aglow  by  the  great  French  war  and  the  embodiiiKjiit  of  the 
"Argyll  Fencibles."  Among  such  influences  as  these  Norman's  lather 
grew  up  and  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  their  spirit.  Full  of 
geniality,  of  wit,  and  poetry — fired  with  a  passionate  love  of  his 
country — wielding  her  ancient  language  with  rare  freshness  and  elo- 
quence— he  carried  into  the  work  of  that  sacred  ministry  to  which 

*  The  late  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,  Miuiater  cf  bt.  Columba,  Glasgow,  and  Dt-an 
of  thu  L'lmjiel  Koj'al. 
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liis  life  was  devoted  a  broad  and  liealthy  liuman  sympatliy,  and  to  his 
latest  day  seemed  to  breathe  tlie  air  imbibed  in  his  youth  on  the  hills 
of  Morven.* 

As  the  incidents  of  his  life  were  closely  intertwined  with  those  of 
his  son,  nothing  need  here  be  said  of  his  public  career,  lie  was  a 
remarkably  handsome  man,  with  a  broad  forehead,  an  open  counte- 
nance full  of  benevolence,  and  hair  which,  from  an  early  age,  was 
snowy  wliite.  His  voice  was  rich,  and  of  winning  sweetness,  and 
when  addressing  a  public  audience,  whether  speaking  to  his  own  ilock 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  or  pleading  with  strangers  on  behalf  of  his 
beloved  Highlands,  few  coidd  resist  the  persuasive  tenderness  of  his 
appeals,  lie  was  in  niany  ways  the  prototype  of  Norman.  His  tact 
and  common  sense  were  as  remarkable  as  his  pathos  and  humour. 
He  left  the  discipline  of  the  children  almost  entirely  to  their  mother. 
She  was  their  wise  and  loving  instructor  at  home,  and  their  constant, 
correspondent  in  later  life  ;  while  he  rejoiced  in  sharing  their  com- 
panionship, entering  into  their  fun,  and  obtaining  the  frankest  confi- 
dence of  affection.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  lectured  them  formally  on 
religious  subjects,  but  spread  around  him  a  cheerful,  kindly,  and  truly 
religious  atmosphere,  which  tliey  unconsciously  imbibed.  "  Were  I 
asked  what  there  was  In  my  father's  teaching  and  training  which  did 
us  all  so  much  good,"  Norman  wrote  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
"  1  would  say,  both  in  regard  to  him  and  my  beloved  mother, — that  it 
was  love  and  truth.  They  were  both  so  real  and  human  ;  no  cranks, 
hvists,  crotchets,  isms  or  systems  of  any  kind,  but  loving,  sympathizing 
—  giving  a  genuine  blovnng-up  when  it  was  needed,  but  passing  by 
triHes,  failures,  infirmities,  without  making  a  fuss.  The  liberty  they 
gave  was  as  wise  as  the  restraints  they  imposed.  Their  home  wa-s 
happy — intensely  happy  Christianity  was  a  thing  taken  for  granted, 
not  forced  with  scowl  and  frown.  I  never  heard  my  father  speak  of 
Calvinism,  Arminianism,  Prcsbyterianism  or  Episcopacy,  or  ex- 
aggerate doctrinal  differences  in  my  life.  1  had  to  study  all  these 
questions  after  I  left  home.  I  thank  God  for  his  free,  loving, 
sympathising  and  lionest  heart.  He  might  have  made  me  a  slave  to 
any  '  ism.'     He  left  me  free  to  love  Christ  and  Christians." 

The  ancestor  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  Norman's  maternal  grandfather,  was 
a  refugee,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  "troubles,"  under  Claverhouse,  had 
fled  to  Kintyre.  He  was,  according  to  tradition,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Maxwells  of  Newark,  and  once  lay  concealed  for  several  weeks  in  tlie 
woods  of  Saddcll,  until,  being  pursued,  he  escaped  to  the  south  end  of 
the  peninsula;  again  discovered,  and  holly  chased,  lie  rushed  into  a 
house  where  the  farmer  was  carding  wool.  Immcdialely  a]iprehending 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  intrusion,  the  man  quickly  gave  the  fugitive 
his  own  apron  and  the  "  cards,"  so  that  w-lien  the  soldiers  h)oked  into 
the  kitclien,  they  passed  on  without  suspecting  th(i  imhi.strious  youth, 
who  sat  "combing  the  llcccc"  by  the  peal  heartli.  This  young  Maxwell 

*  See  A|iponUix  A. 
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settled  afterwards  in  the  ncighliourhood,  and  liis  descendants,  renioving 
to  the  half-lowland  town  of  Campbeltown,  made  ^ood  marriages  and 
prospered  in  the  world.  Mr.  Maxwell,  of  Aros,  had  been  educated  as 
a  lawyer,  and  became  Sherifl  Substitute  of  his  native  district ;  but  re- 
ceiving the  appointment  of  Chandjerlain  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  he 
settled  in  Mull,  to  take  charge  of  tlie  large  ducal  estates  in  that  island. 
He  was  an  excellent  scliolar,  and  full  of  kindly  humour.  If  the 
grandfather  at  Morvcn  valued  Gaelic  jioctry,  no  less  did  the  other 
take  delight  in  the  ancient  Border  ballads  of  tlie  Low  Country  and  in 
the  songs  of  IJurns,  and  read  witli  keen  interest  the  contemporary 
literature  of  an  age  which  culminated  in  Walter  Scott,  lie  drew  a 
marked  distinction  between  "ollice  hours"  and  tlie  time  for  amusement. 
Strict  and  punctual  in  his  own  habits,  he  attended  carefully  to  the 
work  of  the  tutor,  and  tlie  studies  of  his  family ;  but,  when  lessons 
were  over,  he  entered  with  a  young  heart  into  their  enjoyments.  In 
summer  the  house  was  continually  hlled  with  guests — travellers  on 
their  way  to  Stalfa,  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  South,  and 
remaining  sometimes  for  days  beneath  the  hospitable  roof.  Many  of 
these  were  per^rons  whose  names  are  famous,  such  as  Sheridan,  Peel, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Such  society  added  greatly  to  the  brightness 
of  the  household,  and  shed  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  after-life  of 
the  children. 

Agues  ^laxwell,  Xorman's  mother,  was  brought  up  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt  MacNeil  at  Drumdrissaig,  on  the  western  coast  of  Knapdale, 
until  she  was  t^7elve  years  of  age.  She  there  passed  her  early  youth, 
surrounded  by  old  but  wis3  and  sympathetic  people ;  and,  being  left 
much  to  the  companionship  of  nature,  wandering  by  herself  along  the 
gloi'ious  shore  which  looks  across  to  islands  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
surf,  her  mind,  naturally  receptive  of  poetic  impressions,  awoke  to  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  outward  things.  She  not  only  grew  up  a 
deeply  affectionate  girl,  but  she  also  learned  to  feel  and  think  for  her- 
self. Her  own  words  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  healthy  training  of 
her  childhood : — 

"My  Aunt  Mary  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  judgment,  very  ac- 
complished and  cheerful,  and  while  most  exacting  as  to  obedience  and  good 
conduct,  was  exceedinifly  loving  to  me  while  I  was  with  her.  She  gave  nie 
all  my  instruction,  religious  and  secular;  and  used  in  the  evenings  to  take 
lier  giutar  and  hum  over  to  me  old  Scotch  songs  and  ballads,  till  I  not  only 
picked  up  a  great  number,  but  acquii'cjd  a  taste  for  them  which  I  have  never 
lost.  From  the  windows  there  wa?  a  charming  view  of  the  lulls  of  Jura 
and  of  the  sea,  and  I  still  recall  the  delight  with  which  I  used  to  watch  the 
splendid  simsets  over  the  distant  point  of  Islay.  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  miss  a  con^panion  ;  for  it  is  extraordinary  what  a  variety  of  anuiseiuents 
and  manifold  resources  children  tiud  out  for  themselves.  I  fear  thafc  some 
of  the  fine  young  ladies  of  the  jjrcsent  day,  attended  by  their  nursery-maids, 
would  have  thought  me  a  (l(imi-Kaviii;e,  had  tliey  seen  me  helping  the  dairy- 
maid to  bring  in  the  cows,  or  standing  in  a  burn  iishing  for  eels  under  the 
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stones,  climbing  vocks,  or  running  a  matlcap  race  a^siinst  the  wind.  Our 
next  neiglibour  w.'is  a  Captain  Maclachan,  who  had  a  flock  of  goats,  and  of  all 
delightful  things  the  best  was  to  be  allowed  lo  go  with  Jeanie,  the  goat- 
lassie,  to  call  them  from  the  hills,  and  see  them  milked." 

Her  picture  of  the  habits  of  the  people  at  that  time  is  curious  and 
interesting: — 

"  There  was  none  of  the  ceremony  and  formality  among  neighbours  that 
exist  now ;  visitoi's  came  without  any  previous  notice,  nor  did  their  arrival 
make  much  alteration  in  the  arrangements  of  the  hoiue.  Neither  Christmas 
nor  New- Year's  Day  was  allowed  to  pas3  without  due  observance.  Invita- 
tions were  issued  to  all  the  neiglibouring  families;  old  John  Shaw  the 
'  Fiddler '  was  summoned  from  Castle  Sweya  to  a&sist  at  the  festivities;  and 
I  remember  the  amusement  I  had  at  seeing  my  old  uncle,  who  did  not  in 
the  least  care  for  dancing,  toiling  with  all  his  might  at  reels  and  country 
dances,  until  the  ball  was  ended  by  the  '  Country  Bumpkin.'  On  Twelfth- 
Day  a  greet  '  shinty '  match  was  held  on  one  of  the  fields,  when  perhaps 
two  hundred  hearty  young  and  middle-ag'^d  men  assembled  to  the  music  of 
the  bagpipes,  and  played  the  match  of  tlvj  j'ear  with  a  fury  which  only  the 
presence  of  the  *  laird '  prevented  sometimes  from  ftassing  into  more  serious 
combat.  The  '  shinty'  was  always  followed  by  a  servants'  ball,  when  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  the  country  lasses  to  dress  in  coloured  petticoats,  green 
being  the  favourite  hue,  and  in  a  nice  white  calico  '  bed-gown,'  confined  at 
the  waist.  Their  hair,  falling  over  their  shoulders,  wa.s  held  back  by  a  long 
comb,  which  was  usually  the  gift  of  a  young  man  to  his  sweetheart.  I 
never  understood  that  there  was  intoxication  at  these  festi^ties,  for,  indeed, 
the  people  of  the  district  were  very  regular  iu  their  habits,  so  that  I  cannot 
recollect  more  than  two  persons  noted  for  being  addicted  to  excess.  There 
was  only  one  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  who  took  tea,  and  the  fact  being 
considered  a  piece  of  disgraceful  extravagance,  was  whispered  about  with 
much  moi'e  sense  of  shame  than  would  now  be  caused  by  the  drinking  of 
whiskey.  The  parish  clergyman  was  a  frail  old  man,  who  preached  very 
seldom,  and,  when  doing  so,  wore  a  white  cotton  night-cap.  I  remember 
bis  once  putting  his  hand  on  my  head  and  blessing  me,  as  he  came  down 
from  the  pulpit.  There  was  not  a  seat  in  the  whole  church  except  the 
family  pews  of  the  heritors  and  niinister.  Some  of  the  j)eople  supported 
themselves  on  the  communion  table  which  ran  from  end  to  end  of  the  build- 
ing, while  others  brought  in  a  stone  or  a  turf,  on  which  they  ensconced 
themselves.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  extraordinary  al^sence  of  religious 
instruction  and  of  pastoral  superintendence,  the  people  were  moral  and 
sober. 

"  I  well  recollect  my  aunt  weeping  bitterly  as  she  read  aloud  to  us  the 
account  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL,  while  I  sat  on  a  stool  at  her  feet 
and  had  it  explained  to  me.  Then  came  the  raising  of  the  volunteers,  the 
playing  of  pipes  in  the  remotest  glen,  and  the  drilling  of  recruits  in  the 
perpetual  '  goose-step.'  My  uncle  was  made  a  captain,  and,  to  my  intense 
amusement,  I  managed  legularly  to  hide  myself  in  the  Ijiam  to  watch  the 
old  gentleman  being  put  through  his  exercise  by  the  sergeant.  A  fit  of 
uncontrollable  laughter  at  last  betrayed  my  lurking-place." 

When  she  returned  to  Aros,  alter  the  usual  "  tiuisliiti""  of  an  iliJin- 
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father,  .1  delighted  ii  Ter  sweet  rn^^^^^^^^^^ 

music,  and  shared  with  her  all  hf,  n^n  T  "  °^.^'^  favourite  Scotch 
this  tended  to  form  that  ohnr.Ar  ?^?  '^°''^  "^  ^^^  romance.  All 
tian  life,  has  beenTa  il't'^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^to  Purest  Chris- 

children.  °  °°^P°^  ^o  her  children  and  her  children's 

me'JrLithetTu^^lS  to^atH'/t^^  "'  ','-  P"-ts,  not 
almost  eveiy  page  of  this  memo  r  En  ?  ?  w  "^  ^""^^  •»"  •'ecause 
to  how  mu7h?fe™au  ordrth'a??X';atd'Ser"  ""'  """^^^ 
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NORjMAN  was  born  at  Campbeltown  on  June  3,  1812.  His  father 
had  been  ordained  four  years  previously  to  the  pastoral  charge 
of  that  large  parish,  and  had  been  married  to  Agnes  Maxwell  in  1811. 
Campbeltown  lies  at  the  head  of  a  loch  which  runs  for  two  miles 
into  the  long  promontory  of  Kintyre,  and  not  far  from  its  southern 
termination.  The  loch  forms  a  splendid  harbour.  The  high  island  of 
Davar,  thrown  out  like  a  sentinel  from  the  hills,  and  connected  with 
the  shore  on  one  side  by  a  natural  mole  of  gravel,  protects  it  from 
every  wind;  while,  from  its  position  near  the  stormy  Mull,  whose 
precijiices  breast  the  full  swing  of  the  Atlantic,  it  affords  a  secure 
haven  to  ships  that  have  rounded  that  dreaded  headland.  The  external 
aspect  of  the  town  is  very  much  like  that  of  any  other  Scotch  seaport 
-  -a  central  cluster  of  streets,  with  one  or  two  plain  churches  lifting 
their  square  shoulders  above  the  other  houses ;  a  quay;  a  lean  steeple; 
the  chimneys  of  some  distilleries;  thinner  rows  of  whitewashed  houses 
stretching  round  the  "Lochend,"  and  breaking  up  into  detached  villas 
buried  in  woods  and  shrubberies.  The  bay  of  Campbeltown  is,  how- 
ever, both  picturesque  and  lively.  Cultured  fields  clothe  the  slopes  of 
hills,  Avliose  tops  are  purple  with  heather,  and  beyond  which  ranges  of 
higher  mountains  lift  tlieir  rough  heads.  There  are  fine  glimpses,  too, 
of  coast  scenery,  especially  to  the  south,  where  the  headlands  of  Kil- 
kerran  fall  steeply  into  the  sea.  But  the  bay  forms  the  true  scene  of 
interest,  as  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  hundreds  of  fishing  smacks  and 
wherries.  There  is  continual  movement  on  its  waters — the  flapping 
and  filling  of  the  brown  sails,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the  "  whirr" 
of  the  chain-cable  as  an  anchor  is  dropped,  keep  the  port  constantly 
astir.  Larger  vessels  are  also  perpetually  coming  and  going — storm- 
stayed  merchant  ships,  smaller  craft  engaged  in  coast  traffic,  graceful 
yachts,  and  Revenue  cruisers.  Four  or  five  miles  off,  on  the  Western  side 
of  the  low  isthmus  which  crosses  Kintyre  from  the  head  of  Campbel- 
town loch,  lies  another  bay,  in  marked  contrast  to  this  sheltered  har- 
bour. There  the  long  crescent  of  Machrihanish,  girdled  by  sands  wind- 
tossed  into  fantastic  hillocks,  receives  the  lull  weight  of  the  Atlantic. 
Woe  to  the  luckless  vessel  caught  within  those  relentless  jaws !    Even 
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that  surf,  like  the  breathing  of  a  ^vikl  beast,  and  in  that  line  of  tawny 
yellow  rimmed  by  creaming  foam,  and  broken  with  the  black  ribs  of 
some  old  wreck  sticking  up  here  and  there  from  the  shallows.  Ikit 
during  storm,  earth,  sea,  and  sky  are  mingled  in  a  driving  cloud  of 
salt,  spin-drilt,  and  sand,  and  the  prolonged  roar  of  the  surge  is  carried 
far  inland.  When  the  noise  of  "the  bay"  is  lieard  by  the  comfortable 
burgesses,  booming  over  their  town  like  a  distant  cainionad(s  they  are 
reminded  how  wild  the  night  is  far  out  on  the  ocean.  To  be  "roaring 
like  the  bay"  is  their  strongest  description  of  a  bawling  child  or  a 
shouting  scold. 

As  the  Highlands  gave  Xorman  his  strong  Celtic  passion,  so  Camp- 
beltown inspired  him  with  sympathy  for  the  sea  and  sailors,  besides 
creating  a  world  of  associations  which  never  left  him.  It  was  a  c\\- 
rious  little  town,  and  had  a  wonderful  variety  of  character  in  its 
society  and  customs.  No  fewer  than  seven  large  Eevenue  cruisers 
had  their  headquarters  at  Campbeltown,  and  were  commanded  by  naval 
officers  who,  in  the  good  old  days,  received  a  pay  which  Avould  startle 
modern  economists.  These  cutters  were  powerful  vessels,  generally 
manned  by  a  double  crew,  and  each  having  a  smaller  craft  acting  as 
tender  Nor  were  they  without  occupation,  for  smuggling  was  then  a 
trade  made  not  a  little  prolitable  by  the  high  duties  imposed  on  salt, 
spirits,  and  tea.* 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  cutters  made  Campbeltown  their  home, 
and  villas,  generally  built  opposite  the  buoy  which  marked  tlu;  anchor- 
age of  their  respective  cruisers,  were  occupied  by  the  families  of  the 
different  commanders.  The  element  thus  introduced  into  the  society 
of  the  town  had  many  important  effects.  It  not  only  gave  cheerful- 
ness to  its  tone,  but  added  a  certain  savour  of  the  sea  to  its  interests. 
Tlie  merits  of  each  cutter  and  officer  were  matters  with  which  every 
man  and  woman — but  more  especially  every  schoolboy — was  familial', 
and  how  old  Jack  Fullarton  had  "  carried  on  "  till  all  seemed  going  by 
the  board,  on  a  coast  bristling  with  sunken  rocks ;  or  how  Captain 
Beatson  had  been  caught  off  the  Mull  in  the  great  January  gale,  and 
with  what  skill  he  had  weathered  the  wild  headland — were  questions 
which  every  iidiabitant.  old  and  young,  had  repeatedly  discussed. 

Campbeltown  was  the  headquarters  of  other  sorts  and  conditions 
both  of  men  and  women.  There  were  retired  half-pay  officers  of  both 
the  services ;  officers  of  his  ^lajesty's  Excise  appointed  to  watch  the 
distilleries,  among  whom  were  such  magnates  as  the  collector  and 
supervisor ;  there  was  the  old  sheriff  with  his  queue  and  top-boots ; 
the  duke's  chamberlain,  and  the  usual  ])roportion  of  doctors,  writers, 

•Many  stories  are  told  of  tliese  S7migi,'ling  days.  Once  an  old  woman,  whose  "  habit 
and  repute  "  were  notorious,  was  beiuj^  tried  by  the  Sheriif.  When  the  charge  had  been 
fairly  jiroved,  and  it  fell  to  the  good  lawyer  to  pronounce  sentence,  an  unusual  admixture 
of  mercy  with  fidgetiness  seemed  to  jiossess  him,  for,  evading  the  manifest  conclusion, 
he  thus  addressed  tiie  priisoner — "  I  daresay,  my  poor  woman,  it's  not  very  often  you 
have  fallen  into  this  fault." — "  Deed  no,  shirra,"  she  leadily  replied,  "I  haena  made  a 
drap  since  you  wee  keg  I  sent  youreel." 
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ami  bankers.  Tliero  were,  hkhcovo  ',  those  witlinut  whom  all  the  teas, 
and  sii))pov.s,  and  society  of  the  town  would  have  been  ilavonrless — 
the  elderly  maiden  ladies,  who  found  that  their  "  annuities  "  could  not 
be  spent  in  a  cheerier  or  more  congenial  spot  than  this  kindly  seaport. 
These  ladies  were  aunts  or  cousins  to  half  the  lairds  in  Argyllshire, 
and  were  often  great  characters.  A  society  like  this,  thrown  together 
in  a  town  utterly  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  by  a 
mail-gig,  which  had  to  travel  some  sixty  miles  before  reaching  any 
settlement  larger  than  a  "  clachan,"  and  by  a  sailing  packet,  whose 
weekly  departure  was  announced  by  the  bellman  i.  the  following 
manner,  "  AH  ye  who  may  desire  a  passage,  know  that  the  Caledonia 
cutter  will  sail ; "  was  sure  to  be  self-supporting  in  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  among  which  the  "half-pays"  and  maiden  ladies  included 
amusements.  So-called  tea-parties,  followed  by  comfortable  suppers, 
were  the  common  forms  of  entertainment ;  and  these  reunions  being 
enlivened  by  backgammon  and  whist  for  the  older  folks,  and  a  dance 
for  the  younger,  were  not  without  their  innocent  excitements.  Some- 
times there  was  also  such  a  supreme  event  as  a  county  or  militia  ball ; 
or  still  better,  when  some  sloop-of-war  ran  in  to  refit,  the  resources  of 
the  hospitable  town  were  cheerfully  expended  in  giving  a  grand  picnic 
to  the  officers,  followed  by  the  unfailing  dance  and  supper  in  the 
evening. 

The  ecclesiastical  relationships  of  the  place  were  not  less  primitive 
and  genial  than  the  social.     When  Norman's  father  went  there,  he  soon 
attracted  a  very  large  and  devoted  congregation.    lie  was  decidedly 
"  evangelical,"  but  free  from  all  narrowness,  and  had  a  word  of  cheerful 
kindliness  for  all.     All  sects  and  parties  loved  him,  and  his  fellow 
townsmen  were  the  more  disposed  to  listen  to  his  earnest  appeals  in 
public  and  private,  when  they  knew  how  manly  and  simple  he  was  in 
daily  life.     Not  only  did  he  in  this  way  secure  the  attachment  of  his 
own  flock,  but,  when  on  one  occasion  he  was  asked  to  accept  another 
and  a  better  living,  the  dissenting  congregation  of  the  place  heartily 
joined  with  his  own  in  making  up  his  very  small  stipend  to  a  sum 
equal  to  what  had  been  offered  to  him.    The  Roman  Catholic  priest 
was  among  his  friends.     Few  weeks  ever  passed  without  old  Mr.  Cat- 
tanach  coming  to  take  tea  at  the  Manse,  and  in  all  his  little  difficulties 
he  looked  to  the  young  parish  minister  for  advice.    These  Highland 
priests  were  very  different  men  from  tliose  now  furnished  by  May- 
nooth.    They  were  usually  educated  in  France,  and  imbibing  Galilean 
rather  than  Ultramontane  ideas,  felt  themselves  to  be  Britons,  not 
aliens,  and  identified  themselves  with  the  interests  of  the  people 
around  them.    Nor  was  the  friendly  relationship  which  existed  in 
Campbeltown  an  exceptional  instance  of  good-feeling ;  for  whenever 
the  priest  of  the  district  went  to  that  part  of  the  parish  in  Morven 
which  was  near  the  Manse,  he  made  it  his  home,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  evil  ever  accrued  to  religion  in  consequence. 

The  house  where  Norman  Macleod  was  born  was  in  the  Kirk  Street, 
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but  the  family  aftcrwarrls  lived  in  the  old  Manse,  nr('  finally  in  ^outh- 
park.     Ho  seems  fmm  clnldhond  to  liavo  liad  man;    of  the  character- 
istics which  distinguished  liim  tlironpjh  life — being. flectionate,  bright, 
humourous,  and  talkative.     His  mother,  and  tha'.,  aunt  who  was  the 
friend  of  his  earliest  as  well  us  of  his  Latest  years,  remember  niany  in- 
cidents illustrative  of  his  extreme  lovingness  and  ceaseless  merriment. 
Another,  of  his  own  age,  relates,  as  one  of  her  earliest  memories,  how 
she  used  to  sit  among  the  group  of  children  round  the  nursery  fire, 
listening  to  the  stories  and  talk  of  this  one  child  "  whose  tongue  never 
lay."     When  a  boy,  he  was  sent  to  the  liurgh  school,  where  all  the 
families  of  the  place,  high  and  low,  met  and  mingled  ;  and  where,  if  he 
did  not  receive  that  thorough  classical  grounding — the  want  of  which 
he  used  always  to  lament,  justly  blaming  the  harsh  and  ineflicient 
master  who  had  failed  to  impart  it — he  gained  an  insight  into  character 
which  served  not  only  to  give  him  sympathy  with  all  ranks  of  life,  but 
afforded  a  fund  of  amusing  memories  which  never  lost  their  freshness. 
•Several  of  his  boyish  companions    remained  his   familiar  friends  in 
after-life,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  portrayed  in  his  "  Old  Lieutenant." 
Among  the  numerous  souvenirs  he  used  to  keej),  and  which  were  found 
after  his  death  in  his  "  sanctum"  in  Glasgow,  were  little  books  and 
other  trifles  he  had  got  when  a  boy  from  these  early  associates.    Ships 
and  sailors  were  the  great  objects  of  his  interest,  and,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  anxious  mother,  many  a  hap])y  hour  was  spent  on  board 
the  vessels  which  lay  at  the  pier — climbing  the  shrouds,  reaching  the 
cross-trees  without  passing  through  the  lubbers  hole,  or  in  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  every  stay,  lialyard,  and  spar  from  truck  to  keel- 
son.    His  boy  companions  were  hardy  fellows,  fond  of  adventure,  and 
so  thoroughly  left  to  form  their  own  acquaintances  that  there  was  not 
a  character  in  the  place — fool  or  fiddler,  soldier  or  sailor — whose  pecu- 
liarities or  stories  they  had  not  learned.    Norman,  even  as  a  boy,  seems 
thoroughly  to  have  appreciated  this  many-sided  life     The   maiden 
ladies  and  the  *'  half-pays,"  the  picnics  and  supper  parties,  the  rough 
sports  of  the  schoolyard,  or  the  glorious  Saturday  expeditions  by  the 
shore  and  headlands,  were  keenly  enjoyed  by  him.    He  qu-.ckly  caught 
up  the  spirit  of  all  outwavd  things  in  nature  or  character,  and  his 
power  of  mimicry  and  sen ie  ot  ttie  ludicrous  were  even  then  as  marked 
as  his  aflectionateness.     Once,  when  he    was  unwell  and  about  six 
years  old,  it  became  necessary  to  apjdy  leeches.    These  he  named  after 
various  characters  in  the  town — the  sheriif,   the  provost,  &c. ;  and 
while  they  were  on  his  chest  he  kept  up  an  unceasing  dialogue  with 
them,  scolding  one  or  praising  t^.ie  other,  as  each  did  its  curative  work 
well   or  ill,  and  all  in  the  exact  voice  and  manner   of  the  various 
persons  they  wer#  meant  to  represent.    When  Mackay,  the  actor,  after- 
wards so  famous  for  his  personification  of  Bailie  NicolJarvie,  returned 
to  Campbeltown — where  he  had  once  been  a  drunnner-boy — to  astonish 
its  inhabitants  by  the  peri'ormances  of  a  clever  little  cominny  in  an 
improvised  theatre,  it  was  like  the  opening  up  of  a  new  world  to  Nor- 
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man.  An  iittic  \\;ih  litlcd  up,  and  an  audience  of  aunts  and  cousins 
invited  to  witnosj  Ikjw  v.t'll  lie  and  liis  coniimnioiis  could  "do  Mnc- 
kay's  company."  Jle  had  liom  tli*'  lirst  a  .stmn^r  tendency  to  throw  a 
joniantic  eolourin,^'  into  connuDn  life,  and  sncli  a  desire  to  have  sway 
over  others  that  he  was  never  so  much  himsell'  as  when  lie  had  some 
one  to  inlluence,  and  with  wliom  he  niij;ht  share  tlie  ceaseless  flow  of 
his  own  ideas  and  imaginations.  .SehoollMty  expeditions  became  under 
him  fanciful  and  heroic  enterprises,  in  which  some  ideal  part  was 
assigned  by  him  to  eacii  of  his  companions.  A  sail  to  some  creek  a 
mile  away  became  a  voya^^e  of  discovery  or  a  chase  after  pirates.  A 
ramble  over  the  hills  took  the  shape  of  an  expedition  aj^ainst  tlie 
French. 

The  great  event  of  his  boyliood  was  his  being  sent  to  Morven.  lie 
had  been  frequently  there  as  a  young  child,  but  his  father,  an.xious 
that  his  son  should  know  (iaclic,  and,  if  jiossible,  be  a  Highland 
minister,  determined  to  board  him  with  «kl  Mr.  Cameron,  the  parish 
schoolmaster  in  Morven,  and  so,  when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  first  to  the  Manse,  and  tlien  to  the  schoolmaster's  liouse. 
His  grandfather  had  died  a  few  months  before,  but  he  had  many 
memories  of  the  old  man,  derived  from  previous  visits,  and  the  imju'es- 
sious  of  the  venerable  minister,  then  in  extreme  age,  were  never  lost. 
He  was,  for  example,  in  church  on  tliat  Commimion  Sunday  when  his 
grandfather,  blind  with  age,  was  led  by  tlie  hand  up  to  the  communion- 
table by  his  servant  "  liory,"  to  address  his  people  for  the  last  time. 
This  grandfather  had  been  minister  there  for  fifty  years,  and  the  faith- 
ful servant  who  now  took  his  hand  had  been  with  him  since  ho  had  enter- 
ed the  JManse.  It  was  then  that  touching  episode  occurred  described  in 
the  "Highland  Parish,"  when  the  old  man,  having  in  his  blindness 
turned  himself  the  wrong  way,  "  I'ory,"  perceiving  the  mistake,  went 
back  and  gently  i)laccd  him  with  his  face  to  the  congregati'ii.  This 
picture  of  the  aged  pa.stor,  with  snowy  hair  falling  on  his  shoulders, 
bidding  solemn  farewell  to  a  Hock  that,  with  the  loyalty  of  the  High- 
land race,  regarded  him  as  a  father,  was  a  scene  which  deeply  touched 
the  imagination  of  the  child  in  the  Manse  seat.  One,  who  was  herself 
present,  remembers  another  occasion  when  his  grandfather,  taking  him 
on  his  knee,  presented  him  with  a  lialf-crown — an  enoriuous  sum  in 
the  eyes  of  the  child — and  then  gave  him  his  blessing.  Norman, 
dragging  himself  off,  rushed  away  to  tlie  window-curtain,  in  which  he 
tightly  rolled  himself;  when  disentangled,  his  cheeks  were  suffused 
with  tears.  The  goodness  of  the  old  man  had  proved  too  much  for 
his  generous  nature. 

With  these  and  many  other  loving  recollections  he  now  returned,  as 
a  boy  of  twelve,  to  he  made  a  "  true  Highlander"  of,  as  his  father  called 
it.  It  was  indeed  as  the  opening  of  a  new  life  when,  leaving  the  little 
county  town,  and  the  grammar-school,  and  the  lowland  playmates  in 
Campbeltown,  he  landed  on  the  rocky  shore  below  the  Manse  of 
Morven.     The  very  air  was  dilferent.     The  puHs  of  peat-reek  irom  the 
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cottaofos  vvi'ic  to  liim  ro^'oltnt  f)f'  Ilijililand  wannth  and  roniaiitic 
childisli  associalifins.  Then?  was  iKd  a  hoatinati  IVoni  old  "Ifory  "  down 
to  the  bt'tancd  lislior-ltoy,  not  a  slicplicnl,  or  licrd,  or  cottar,  not  a 
dairymaid  or  luMnvilc,  hut  ^'ave  him  a  welcomo,  and  tried  to  niak(^  his 
life  liappier.  The  Manse,  iull  of  kind  aunts  and  unclcB,  seemed  to 
him  a  paradise  which  the  demon  of  sellishness  had  never  entered. 
And  then  there  was  the  wakeniufj  sense  of  the  j^rand  in  scenery', 
nourished  almost  unconscionsly  by  tlu;  presence  of  tljose  silent  moun- 
tains, with  their  endless  ridifcs  of  hrr.wn  heather;  or  by  the  dark  glen 
roaring  with  cataracts  that  I'ell  into  fairy  po(ds,  fringed  with  plumage 
of  ferns,  ami  screened  by  netted  roof  of  hazed  and  oak;  or  by  many 
\\\  hour  spent  ujion  the  shoreland,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  breaking 
surge  and  rocky  bays,  rich  in  seaweeds  and  darting  fish.  Kut,  above 
all,  there  was  the  ehistic  joy  of  an  open-air  life,  with  the  excitement 
of  fishing  and  boating,  and  such  stirring  events  as  sheep- shearing  or  a 
"harvest-home,"  with  the  fun  of  a  hearty  house,  whose  laughter  was 
kept  ever  alive  by  such  wits  as  Callum,  the  fool,  or  bare-footed 
Lachlan. 

His  life  in  the  dwelling  of  Samuel  Cameron,  the  worthy  school- 
master and  catechist  of  the  parish,  was  not  less  full  of  romance.  The 
house  was  not  a  large  one — a  thatched  cottage  with  a  hiU  and  a  hen, 
and  a  little  room  between,  formed  the  accommodation  ;  but  every 
evening,  except  when  the  boys  were  fishing  codling  from  the  rocks,  or 
jdaying  "shinty"  in  the  autumn  twiliglit,  there  gathered  round 
the  hearth,  heaped  high  with  glowing  peat,  a  happy  group,  who  with 
(Jaelic  songs  and  stories,  and  tunes  played  on  the  sweet  "  trump  "  or 
Jew's  harp,  made  the  little  kitchen  bright  as  a  drawing  room ;  h)r 
ihere  was  a  culture  in  the  very  peasantry  of  the  Highlands,  not  to  say 
iu  the  house  of  such  a  schoolmaster  as  good  Mr.  Cameron,  such  as  few 
countries  could  boast  of  There  was  an  innate  high  breeding,  and  a 
store  of  tradition  and  poetry,  of  song  and  anecdote,  which  gave  a 
peculiar  flavour  to  their  common  life ;  so  that  the  long  evenings  in 
this  snug  cottage,  when  the  spinning-wheel  was  humming,  the  women 
teazing  and  carding  wool,  the  boys  dressing  flies  or  shaping  boats,  were 
also  enlivened  by  wondrous  stories  of  old  times,  or  by  "  lilts"  full  of  a 
weird  and  plaintive  beauty,  like  the  wild  note  of  a  sea-bird,  or  by  a 
"  Port-a-Beal,"  or  a  "Walking  Song,"  to  the  tune  of  which  all  joined 
hands  as  they  sent  the  merry  chorus  round.  Norman  had  here  an  in- 
sight into  tlie  best  side  of  the  Highlnnd  chaiacter,  and  into  many 
Highland  customs  now  long  passed  away.  Every  week  he  used  to  go 
to  the  Clause  from  Friday  till  Monday,  and  then  came  such  grand  ex- 
peditions as  a  walk  to  the  summit  of  Ben  Shian,  with  its  unrivalled 
view  of  mountain  and  loch  ;  or,  still  better,  when  whole  nights  weic 
spent  fishing  at  the  rocky  islands  in  the  Sound. 


"  Oh,  iJie  excitement  of  getting  among  a  great  play  of  fish,  wliich  made 
the  water  foam  for  half-a-mile  xound,  and  alUacted  flocks  of  screaming 
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birds,  which  seemed  mad  ■«vifh  gluttony,  and  while  six  or  seven  rods  had  all 
their  lines  tight,  and  their  ends  bent  to  crackinij  with  the  sport.  And  then 
the  fun  and  frolic  when  we  landed  for  the  iiiglit  on  the  lee  of  the  island, 
and  the  "  sky-larking,"  as  sailors  call  it,  began  among  the  locks,  pelting  one 
another  with  clods  or  wreck,  till,  weaiied  out,  we  all  lay  down  to  sleep  in 
some  sheltored  nook,  and  all  was  silent  but  the  beating  waves,  the  eerie  cry 
of  sea-birds,  and  the  splash  of  some  sea-monster  in  pursuit  of  its  prey. 
What  glorious  reminiscences  have  I,  too,  of  those  scenes,  and  especially  of 
early  morn  as  watched  from  these  green  islands  !  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
had  ]ievt;r  beheld  a  true  sunrise  since  ;  yet  how  many  have  I  witnessed ! 
I  left  tiie  sloejiing  crews,  and  ascended  the  toji  of  the  rock  immediately 
before  day-break,  and  wlmt  a  sight  it  was  to  behold  the  golden  crowns 
-"hich  the  sun  placed  on  the  brows  of  the  mountain  monarchs  who  first  did 
him  homage,  what  heavenly  dawnings  of  light  on  peak  and  "  scaur  "  con- 
trasted with  the  darkness  of  the  lower  valleys  !  What  gems  of  glory  in 
the  eastern  sky,  changing  the  cold  grey  clouds  of  early  morning  into  bars 
of  gold  and  radiant  gems  of  beauty  !  and  what  a  flood  of  light  suddenly 
burst  upon  the  dancing  waves  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  and 
revcahnl  the  silent  sails  of  passing  ships  !  and  what  delight  to  hear  and  see 
tJie  first  hieak  of  the  fish  upon  the  waters  !  With  what  pleasure  I 
descended  and  gave  the  cheer  which  made  all  the  sleepers  awake  and 
,  scramble  to  the  Ijoats,  and,  in  a  t'cw  minutes,  resume  the  work  of  hauling  in 
our  dozens.  Then  liome  with  a  will  for  breakfast,  each  striving  to  be  first 
on  the  samly  shore."  * 

Tills  was  good  tulucalion  for  tlio  nffoctionp,  sympntliie.'s,  and  imagi- 
nation. Other  intlueuces  of  a  very  dillereut  nature  might  afterwards  be 
experienced,  but  the  foundation  of  lii.s  cliaractev  was  hxid  in  the  boy- 
hood ;ipent  in  Campbeltown,  ^NFull,  and  Morven.  Its  associations  never 
left  him,  and  the  memory  of  those  hours,  whose  sunshine  of  love  had 
brightened  his  early  life,  made  him  in  no  small  measure  the  loving, 
genial  man  he  always  was.  What  he  had  found  so  full  of  good  for 
liimself,  he  afterwards  tried  to  bestow  on  others  ;  and  not  only  in  his 
dealing  with  his  own  children,  but  in  the  tone  of  his  teaching  and  in 
the  ministry  of  his  public  life,  can  easily  be  traced  the  power  of  his 
first  sympathies: — 

"  Oh,  sunshine  of  youth,  let  it  shine  on !  Let  love  flow  out  fresh  and 
full,  imchecked  by  any  rule  but  what  love  creates,  and  pour  itself  down 
without  stint  into  the  young  heart.  Make  the  days  of  boyhood  happy  ;  for 
othor  nays  of  labour  and  sorrow  must  come,  when  the  blessing  of  those  dear 
eyes  ami  clasping  hands  and  sweet  caressings,  will,  next  to  the  love  of  God 
from  whom  they  How,  save  the  man  from  losing  faith  in  the  human  heart, 
help  to  deliver  him  from  the  curse  of  selfishness,  and  be  an  Eden  in  the 
memory,  when  he  is  driven  forth  into  the  wildciiicss  of  life."* 
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IN  the  year  1825  his  father  was  translated  from  Campheltown  to 
the  parish  of  Canipsie,  in  Stirlingshire,  where  he  reinaine<l  till 
1835.  The  change  was,  in  many  respects,  great  from  Cumpbeltown 
and  the  highlands  to  a  half-agricultural,  hall-manufacturing  Lowland 
district,  in  which  the  extremes  of  political  feeling  between  stiifest 
Toryism  and  hottest  Eadicalism  were  running  high.  Tiie  parish  was 
large  and  thickly  pcoi)lcd,  and  its  natural  i'catures  were  in  a  manner 
j^ymbolical  of  its  social  characteristics.  The  long  line  of  tlie  Fell,  its 
green  sides  dotted  with  old  thorns,  rises  into  mountain  solitude,  from  a 
valley  whose  wooded  haughs  are  blurred  witli  the  smoke  of  manufac- 
turing villages.  The  contrast  is  sharjuy  ])resented.  Sheei)-walks, 
lonely  as  the  Cheviots,  look  down  on  misightly  mounds  of  chemical 
refuse,  and  on  clusters  of  smoking  chimneys;  and  streams  which  a 
mile  away  are  clear  as  morning,  are  dyed  black  as  ink  before  they  have 
escaped  from  print-work  and  bleaching-green.  The  Manse  was  on  the 
borderland  of  mountain  and  plain,  for  it  was  placed  at  the  opening  of 
Cainpsie  Glen,  famous  for  it'?  picturesque  series  of  tliundering  water- 
falls and  rocky  pools.  Behind  the  Clause  lay  the  cUidian  and  the  old 
parish  church,  now  in  ruin. 

This  was  a  busy  period  in  his  father's  life,  for,  besides  taking  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  large  parish,  he  wrote,  during  tlie  ten  years  of 
his  ministry  in  Oampsie,  the  greater  part  of  the  Gaelic  Dictionary, 
which  hears  his  name  along  with  that  of  Dr.  Dewar.  lie  was  editor 
and  chief  contributor  to  a  monthly  Gaelic  magazine,  which  acquired 
unrivalled  popularity  in  the  Highlands;*  and  he  also  translated,  at 
the  request  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
into  Irish  Gaelic,  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  Be- 
sides these  literary  labours,  he  took  the  chief  part  in  establishing  the 
education  scheme  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  special  sphere  of 
which  lay  in  the  Highlands.  While  these  public  labours  taxed  his 
energy,  his  increasing  family,  and  the  concomitant  res  angusta  domi, 
gave  no  little  anxiety  to  himself  and  his  partner  in  life.  The  Manse 
maintained  the  traditions  of  Highland  hospitality,  and  the  ingenuity 
with  which  guests  v^ere  acconunodated  was  equalled  only  by  the  skill 

•The  "Tpachdaire  GaelltaeUa." 
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with  which  a  very  limited  income  was  made  to  covci'  the  expenses  c( 
liouselceeping,  and  the  many  requirements  of  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. Norman  was  sent  for  a  year  to  the  parish  school,  taught,  as 
many  such  schools  then  were,  by  a  licentiate  of  tlie  Church — an  ex- 
cellent scholar,  and  a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  culture.  There  is 
little  to  record  of  his  schooldays,  or  of  his  iirst  years  at  college.  His 
career  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  took  his  curriculum  of 
Arts,  was  not  distinguished  by  the  numher  of  prizes  he  carried  off,  for  he 
gave  himself  rather  to  the  study  of  general  litiu-aturc  and  of  science 
tlian  the  subjects  proper  to  the  classes  ho  attended.  Logic,  admirably 
taught  by  Professor  Buchanan,  was  indeed  the  only  class  in  Arts  which 
kindled  his  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  also  the  only  one  in  which  he 
obtained  academical  honours.  He  was  frequently  dressed  sailor-fashion, 
and  loved  to  affect  the  sailor  in  his  speech  as  well  as  dress.  His  chosen 
companions  seem  to  have  been  lads  of  precocious  literary  power — 
some  of  them  considerably  older  than  himself — whose  attainments 
first  inspired  him  with  a  passion  for  books,  and  especially  for  poetry. 
His  favourite  authors  were  Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth,  the  first 
acquaintance  with  whose  works  was  as  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 
He  was,  besides,  passionately  fond  of  Jiatural  science,  and  spent  most 
of  his  spare  hours  in  the  museum,  studying  ornithology.  There  is 
little  in  his  journals  or  letters  to  indicate  the  impression  which  these 
college  years  made  on  him ;  but  one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  con- 
versation in  his  later  days  was  the  curious  life  he  then  led;  the  sirange 
characters  it  gave  him  for  acquaintance;  the  conceits,  absurdities, 
enthusiasms  in  which  it  abounded  ;  the  social  gatherings  and  suppers, 
which  were  its  worst  dissipationo ;  the  long,  speculative  talks,  lasting 
far  into  the  night,  in  which  its  gloiy  and  blessedness  culminated — and 
the  hard,  although  unsystematic,  studies  to  which  it  was  the  introduc- 
tion. 

The  loss  of  accurate  scholarship,  which  the  dcsultoriness  of  this  kind 
of  training  entailed,  might  not  have  been  siifUciently  compensated  by 
other  advantages;  nevertheless,  contact  with  men,  insight  into  char- 
acter, the  culture  of  poetic  tastes,  of  original  thought,  and  of  an  eye 
for  nature,  were  perhaps  no  mean  substitutes  for  skill  in  Latin  verse 
and  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  particles.  He  was,  besides,  very 
far  from  being  idle.  He  read  much  and  thought  freshly,  and  even  at 
a  very  early  period  in  his  University  career  he  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated joining  a  fellow-student  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  talcs 
and  poetry.  His  moral  life  was  at  the  same  time  pure,  and  his 
religious  convictions,  though  not  so  strong  as  they  afterwards  became, 
were  }  et  such  as  prevented  iiim  from  yielding  to  the  many  temptations 
to  which  one  of  hib  temperament  and  aho-  .ling,  as  he  did,  in  animal 
S])irits,  was  greatly  exposed.  Next  to  the  grace  of  God,  his  affeclion 
for  home  and  its  associations  kept  him  steady.  A  short  journey  from 
Glasgow  brougiit  him  out  on  many  a  Saturdiiy  during  the  session  to 
e>>end  Sunday  at  Campsie.  and  the  loving  welcomes  he  there  receiveo 
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and  the  tliousand  influences  of  the  !Manse-life  served  to  keep  his  heart 
fresh  and  pure.  These  visits  sometimes  gave  no  little  concern  to  his 
father  and  mother,  for  coming,  as  he  did,  in  a  full  burst  of  buoyant  ex- 
citement after  the  restraint  of  study,  the  noisy  fun  and  the  ceaseless 
mimicry  in  which  he  indulged,  disturbing  the  very  quiet  of  the  Sabbath, 
made  them  afraid  that  he  would  never  be  sedate  enough  for  being  a 
minister.  Both  father  and  mother;  Avho  could  scarcely  repress  their 
own  laughter  at  his  jokes,  wrote  to  him  very  gravely  on  the  dangerous 
tendencies  which  were  manifesting  tliemselves  in  him.  But  they 
might  as  well  have  asked  him  to  cease  to  be,  and,  had  they  told  the 
secret  truth,  they  would  scarcely  have  wished  him  different  from  what 
he  was*  And  so  he  i)assed  the  four  years  of  his  study  of  "  the  Arts," 
with  happy  summers  interspersed,  sometimes  in  the  Highlands,  some- 
times in  Campsie,  until,  in  1831,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study 
theology. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  then  professor,  and  Norman  listened  with  delight 
and  wonder  to  lectures  which  were  delivered  with  thrilling,  almost 
terrible,  earnestness.  The  Professor's  noble  enthusiasm  kindled  a 
responsive  glow  in  the  young  hearts  which  gathered  to  listen  to  him, 
and  the  kindly  interest  he  took  in  their  personal  welfare  inspired  them 
with  affection  as  well  as  admiration.  Dr.  Welsh,  a  man  of  kindred 
spirit  and  powerful  intellect,  then  taught  Church  History.  Such  in- 
fluences did  not  fail  to  waken  in  iS^orraan  loftier  conceptions  of 
the  career  to  which  he  looked  forward.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
Chalmers  had  a  peculiar  power  over  him,  for  professor  and  student 
liad  many  similar  natural  characteristics.  The  large-heartedness  of 
the  teacher,  his  missionary  zeal,  and  the  continual  play  of  human 

*  There  were  some  most  original  characters  then  in  Campsie,  who  afforded  much 
amusement  to  Norman  ;  but  his  great  friend  was  old  Bell,  the  author  of  "Bell's  Geo- 
graphy," and  editor  of  "  Kollin's  Ancient  History."  This  man  had  been  a  weaver,  but, 
impelled  by  a  powerful  intellect  and  literary  taste,  he  devoted  himself  to  study.  He 
lived  with  his  wife  in  a  mere  hut,  and  sat  surrounded  by  books,  a  Kilmarnock  night- 
cap on  his  head,  and  conversing  with  an  emphasis  and  an  original'*^;^ ,  not  unworthy  of 
Johnson,  on  every  subject — literary,  political,  theological.  Some  of  his  sayings  are 
worth  recording.  There  was  a  hawker  in  the  parish,  a  keen  controversialist,  ever  talking 
of  his  own  perfect  assurance  of  salvation,  but  withal  veiy  greedy  and  worldly.  "  Humph! 
grunted  old  Bell,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  him  ;  "  1  never  saw  a  man  so  sure  o'  goin" 
to  heaven,  and  sae  sweart  (unwilling)  to  gang  till't."  He  used  to  utter  aloud  in  church 
his  dissent  to  any  doctrine  he  disliked,  or  sometimes  his  impatience  expressed  itself  by 
his  long  black  stick  being  twirled  gradually  up  through  his  fingers  till  it  reached  well 
over  his  head.  On  one  occasion,  a  young  preacher  having  chosen  as  his  text,  "  Tiiere 
.sliall  be  no  more  sea,"  proceeded  to  show  the  advantages  of  such  a  condition  of  things. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  Bell's  stick,  as  his  favourite  piinciples  of  geography  were  being 
assailed  under  every  "head,"  till  at  last  it  came  down  with  a  dash  on  the  pavement, 
accompanied  by  a  loud  *'  Bah  !  the  fule  !"  When  lie  was  tlying,  an  excellent  young 
ninn,  whose  religious  zeal  was  greater  than  his  ability,  volunteered  to  pray  with  him. 
Bell  grunted  assent ;  but  as  the  prayer  as.sumed  throughout  that  the  oM  man  was  a 
reprobate,  he  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  to  the  Amen,  before  ha  burst  out,  "I'm 
naying,  my  man,  nae  doubt  ye  mean  well  ;  but  ye'd  better  gang  hame  and  learn  to  jjray 
for  yoursel'  afore  ye  pray  lor  other  folk."  Wlien  Norman  remonstrated  with  him  after- 
wards tor  his  rudeness.  Bell  said,  "Maybe  ye're  richt ;  but,  sure  as  death,  Norman,  I 
cauua  thole  [beai]  a  fule  !" 
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tenderness  pervaded  by  the  holy  light  of  divine  love,  roused  the 
sympathies  of  the  scholar.  He  heartily  loved  him.  And  Chalmers 
also  valued  the  character  of  the  student,  for  when  asked  by  a  wealthy 
English  proprietor  to  recommend  for  his  only  son  a  tutor  in  whose 
character  and  sense  he  might  have  thorough  reliance,  Chalmers  at 
once  named  Norman.  This  connection  became  of  great  importance 
to  him.  The  gentleman  alluded  to  was  the  late  Henry  Preston,  Esq., 
of  Moreby  Hall,  then  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  For  tlie  next  three 
years  Norman  acted  as  tutor  to  his  son  ;  and  whether  residing  at  Morby 
or  ti-avelling  on  the  Continent,  tlie  simple-hearted  old  squire  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  affection,  In  the  autumn  of  1833  he 
went  for  a  few  weeks  to  Moreby,  but  returned  shortly  afterwards  with 
his  pupil  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  thus  able  to  attend  his  theological 
classes,  while  he  also  superintended  the  studies  of  young  Mr.  Preston. 
During  his  second  session  at  Edinburgh,  besides  the  usual  classes, 
he  attended  Professor  Jamieson's  lectures  on  geology,  and  studied 
drawing  and  music.  His  brother-in-law,  the  liev.  A.  Clerk,  LL.D., 
Avho  was  then  his  fellow-student,  contributes  the  following  reminis- 
cence : — 


"It  was  in  the  social  circle  Norman  displayod  the  wonclrpiis  versatility, origi- 
nality and  brilliancy  of  his  mind.  With  a  ibw  of  his  chosen  companions  round 
him  he  made  the  evening  instructive  and  delightful.  He  frequently,  by  an 
intuitive  glance,  revealed  more  of  the  heart  of  a  subject  than  others  with 
moi'c  extensive  and  accurate  scholarship  could  attain  through  their  acquire- 
ments in  philosophy  or  Iiistory.  He  was  often  disposed  to  start  the  wildest 
paradoxes,  which  he  would  defend  by  the  most  plausible  analogies,  and  if 
forced  to  retreat  from  his  position,  he  woidd  do  so  under  a  shower  of 
ludicrous  retorts  and  fanciful  images.  He  was  ever  ready  with  the  most 
apt  quotations  from  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats,  or  with 
some  telling  story  ;  or,  brimming  over  with  fun,  he  would  improvise  crambo 
rhymes,  sometimes  most  pointed,  always  ludici'ous  ,  or,  bursting  into  song, 
throw  more  nature  into  its  expression  than  I  almost  ever  lieard  from  any 
singer.  The  sparkling  effervescence  of  his  mind  often  a-stonished,  and  always 
charmed  and  stirred,  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  enthusiasm  of  liis  com- 
panions." 

It  was  at  this  time  he  experienced  the  first  great  sorrow  of  his  life. 
His  brother  James,  his  junior  by  three  years,  was  a  lad  of  fine  promise. 
Like  Norman  in  many  things,  he  was  his  opposite  in  others,  and  the 
unlikeness  as  well  as  similarity  of  their  tastes  served  only  to  draw 
them  nearer  to  each  other.  Clever,  pure-minded,  and  an'ectiouute,  lie 
was  also — what  Norman  never  was — orderly,  fond  of  practical  work, 
and  mechanics.  Norman  was  rollicking  in  his  fun,  James  quietly 
humorous.  He  was  the  delegated  manager  of  glebe  and  garden,  and 
of  so  sweet  and  winning  a  nature,  that  when  he  died  tlie  tokens  oi 
sorrow  displayed  by  many  in  the  parish  were  a  surprise,  as  well  as  a 
consolation,  to  liis  parents.     Hitherto  Norman  had  given  little  ox]jres- 
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sion to  the  religious  convictions  which  had  been  increasing  with  his 
growth  since  cliildhood.  Now,  liowever,  he  broke  silence.  In  i\\Q 
sick-room,  with  none  but  their  mother  present,  the  two  brothers  opened 
tlicir  hearts  to  one  another;  and,  on  the  last  evening  they  were  ever 
to  spend  together,  the  elder  asked  if  he  might  pray  with  the  younger. 
This  was  the  iirst  time  he  had  ever  prayed  aloud  in  the  presence  of 
others,  and  with  a  full  heart  he  poured  out  his  supplications  for  him- 
self and  his  dying  brother.  When  he  left  tlie  room,  James,  calling  his 
mother,  put  his  arms  round  her  neck  and  said,  "I  am  so  thankful, 
mother.  Xorman  M'ill  be  a  good  man."  This  was  a  turning-poiutt  iu 
Norman's  life ;  not,  indeed,  such  a  crisis  as  is  usually  called  conver- 
sion; not  that  the  scene  in  the  sick-room  marked  his  first  religious 
decision ;  but  the  solenuiity  of  the  circumstances,  the  fra^dc  avowal  of 
liis  faith,  and  the  tremendous  deepening  which  his  feelings  received  by 
the  death  which  occurred  a  few  days  afterwards,  formed  an  epoch  from 
wliich  he  ever  afterwards  dated  the  commencement  of  earnest  Christian 
life.  The  anniversary  of  his  brother's  death  was  always  kept  sacreil 
by  him.  Other  critical  times  arrived,  other  turning-points  no  less  im- 
portant were  passed;  but,  as  in  many  other  instances,  this  first  death 
in  tiie  family,  with  the  impressions  it  conveyed  oi  the  reality  of  eternity 
and  of  the  grandeur  of  tlie  life  in  Chri.^^t,  was  \o  him  "the  beginning 
of  days." 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  session  he  returned,  with  ^fr.  Pre^itoii,  to 
!Morcby,  and  in  tlie  following  Mny  he  and  his  pupil  started  for  the 
Continent. 


To  liis  MoxnER,  wntton  by  him  when  a  mere  boy : — 

"CvMPSTE  Manse,  Frldaij. 

"  I  know  how  very  dilficult  it  is  to  ease  tlie  yearnings  of  a  mother's  heart 
when  far  from  her  beloved  offspring ;  yet  I  am  sure,  wlion  she  heai-s  that 
'all  ai'o  well,'  the  wan  and  wrinkled  face  of  anxiety  will  give  way  to  the 
blooiu  of  youtli  that  makes  you  look  at  all  times  so  beautiful.  The  garret 
windows  being  nailed,  none  of  the  children  have  fallen  over,  and  the  gardeir 
door  being  locked,  none  have  died  of  gooselieriy  or  cherry  fevers. 

"  Uut  the  children  are  the  least  of  my  thoughts ;  no,  no,  let  tiiem  all  dio 
if  the  housekeeping  succeeds;  this  is  the  yjowit.  Tlie  Principal*  and  Mr. 
(ilordon  came  here  to-night,  and  don't  go  off  till  Monday  !  I  and  Petty  arc 
dying  of  lamb  fevers  with  the  very  thoughts  of  preparing  dinners  out  oi 
nothing  ;  these  two  nights  I  have  been  smothered  alive  by  salmon  and  legs  of 
roasted  lamb  crammed  down  my  throat  by  Jessy  and  Petty.  Oh,  my  dear 
manimii,  it  is  only  now  that  a  fond  mother  is  mistjcd,  when  dangeis  and 
misfortunes  assail  us.  If  you  but  saw  mo  without  clothes  to  cover,  or  shoes 
to  put  on  my  feet,  all  worn  away  with  cooking.     I  am  quite  crusty. 

"  Put  I  will  not  mar  your  enjoyments  or  hurt  your  feelings  by  relating 
more  of  this  melancholy  talc. 

"Petty,  my  worthy  housekeeper,  has  told  me  to-day  that  she  has  forty- 
*Piincipal  Baird,  of  Edinbmifh. 
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five  young  birds  and  ducks.  I  think  a  sixtw  is  to  l>e  adiU;'!  in  the  hxundry 
— if  it  be  so,  I  intciad  to  get  a  shave  of  Donald  Acbalene'a*  bed  in  the  asy- 
lum." 

From  his  Motheb,  when  he  was  a  student  in  Glasgow  :— 

"  While  younger,  and  under  the  immediate  eye  of  your  father  and  myself, 
I  could  watch  every  little  tendency  of  your  diiipo^ition,  and  endeavour  as 
much  as  I  could,  to  give  it  the  right  bias ;  but  now,  1117  beloved  child,  you 
are  seldom  with  me,  you  are  exposed  to  many  temptations,  and  oh  !  if  you 
knew  the  many  anxious  thoughts  this  gives  rise  to !  Not,  my  dear,  that  I 
fear  anything  wrong  in  princijjle,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word;  but 
how  many  shades  are  there  between  what  isglaiingly  and  broadly  wiong  to 
the  generality  of  observei's,  and  the  thousand  aet.sand  '.houghts  and  words  that 
must  be  watched  and  corrected  and  repented  of  and  al>aitduned,  in  order  to 
become  a  Christirn  !  Avoid  whatever  you  have  fonnd  hurtful,  be  it  ever  so 
delightful  to  your  taste,  and  persevere  in  whatever  you  have  found  useful 
towards  promoting  piety  and  heavenly-mindednes*.  Yoa  must  not  look  on 
this  as  a  mother's  dry  lecture  to  her  son;  no,  it  Ls  the  w^arm  affection  of  a 
heart  that  truly  loves  you  as  scarce  another  can  do,  and  which  prays  and 
watches  for  your  eternal  interest." 


From  his  Father  : — 


"CAMPiiE,  February  23,  1829. 


"  I  rejoice  to  see  your  companions,  if  you  would  conduct  yourself  with 
calmness  and  seriousness  on  the  Sabl)ath  day,  and  cea-te  your  buffoonery  of 
manner  in  tone  of  voice  and  distortions  of  countenance,  which  are  not  only 
offensive,  but  grievous.  You  caiTy  this  nonsense  by  much  too  far,  and  I  beg 
of  you,  my  dear  Norman,  to  check  it.  Imitation  and  acting  a  fool  is  a  poor 
field  to  shine  in;  it  may  procure  the  laugh  of  some,  but  cannot  fail  to  secure 
the  comtempt  of  others.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  manner  of  the  Stewart 
boys — their  steady,  grave,  sedate  manner  formed  a  very  striking  contrast  to 
the  continual  mimicking  and  nonsense  at  which  yoa  aim.  I  implore  of  you, 
by  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  and  by  the  authority  of  one,  to  desist  from  it 
in  time,  and  to  despise  it,  and  to  assume  a  more  manly,  se  late  manner. 

"  I  hope  you  will  take  in  good  part,  as  becomes  yon,  all  I  have  stated 
and  evince  to  me  that  you  do  so  when  I  have  the  happiness,  my  dear  boy, 
to  see  you.  I  rejoice  to  see  everybody  happy  ;  but  there  is  a  manner  that 
gains  on  a  person  if  indulged  in,  which  must  be  gnaided  against,  and  none 
more  dangerous  than  that  buffoonery  which,  by  making  others  laugh,  causes 
us  to  think  ourselves  very  clever.  You,  even  a!reiidy,  seldom  use  your 
own  voice  or  gestures  or  look — all  is  put  on  and  mimicked  ;  this  muHt 
cease,  and  the  sooner  the  be^-ter.  After  this  I  shall  say  no  more  on  the 
subject.     I  leave  it  to  jour  own  good  sense  to  correct  this. 

"Ever  j-our  dutiful  Father." 

rohis  ACNT  Jane:-  "  February,  \m. 

"  I  read  your  letter  over  and  over,  and  chuckled  over  its  coruscations  of 

*A  Iligblaud  character. 
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wit  and  brilliancy ;  sw.illowed,  and  finally  digested  all  the  advices.  In 
fact,  it  brought  nic  back  to  Finnary  once  more — to  Fiunary  with  all  its 
jtlcasurc'S  and  its  many  enjoyments.  I  could,  with  a  little  effort  of  fancy, 
picture  niys'.'lf  sitting  with  J.  in  the  garret,  giving  way  to  my  mimicking 
proponsitiers  to  plea.se  her,  in  whatever  character  she  chose,  or  one  of  the 
social  circle  round  a  happy  tea-table,  or  taking  an  intellectual  walk  along 
the  beach  ;  and  no  sooner  is  this  imaginary  train  set  a-going  than  many  a 
liappy  day  8[»ent  among  the  rocks,  and  in  tlio  woods,  hills,  or  glens,  rise 
ghost-like  before  me,  till  my  too  pleasing  dream  is  broken  by  a  dire  reality 
— the  college  bt-11  summoning  poor  wretches  from  their  warm  beds  to  trudge 
through  snow  and  sleet  to  hear  a  crude  lecture  on  philosophy,  and  remind- 
ing me  that  I  have  so  much  to  do  that  I  cannot  expect  to  see  my  dream 
realised  for  another  year.  There  is  no  use  in  fighting  against  fate,  though  I 
long  for  the  day  that  I  shall  escape  from  prison,  and  '  visit  those  blessed 
solitudes  from  toils  and  towns  remote.'  " 

From  Lis  Motheb:— 

"  Ci»MrsiE,  November  27. 

"  It  gives  me  j>leasure  to  observe  the  warm  and  genuine  feelings  and  con- 
fessions ofan  affection.'ite  disposition — freely  spoken.  Yes,  my  dear  Norman, 
long  may  I  find  you  fiankly  owning  your  thoughts  and  feelings ;  this  is  the 
true  way  to  a  [Kirent's  heart,  and  the  true  and  only  comfortable  footing  for 
parent  and  child — the  only  Avay  in  which  a  parent  can  really  be  of  use  ;  and 
never  will  you  refK.'iit  trusting  youi*self  to  me.  Wonderful  would  be  the 
fa  lit  that,  when  candidly  acknowledged,  I  could  not  excuse,  or  at  least  try 
to  help  you  to  remedy.  In  all  I  said  I  wished  to  cure  you  of  an  ugly  habit 
of  arguing  that  lias  crept  in  on  you,  before  it  becomes  a  confirmed  habit, 
and  leatls  you  (ju.st  for  argument's  sake)  to  maintain  wrong  views ;  from 
first  beginning  to  argue  you  will  by-and-by  think  these  views  right," 

To  his  Aunt  Jane  : — 

"June,  1832. 

"  Where,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  light  on  that  lovely  poem, 
Jane  ?  Talk  no  more  to  me  of  the  powers  of  music  to  lull  the  angry  feel- 
ings or  to  excite  the  more  gentle  ones.     Poetry,  poetry,  for  ever  ! 

"  We  have  lia<l  four  cases  of  cholera  here,  and  two  deaths.  My  father 
was  down  at  the  Torrance  every  day,  and  had  no  small  trouble  between 
keeping  down  rows,  coflining  the  bodies,  and  quelling  all  those  di.sgraceful 
and  riotous  feeling.?  that  have  been  too  much  the  attendants  of  this  sad 
complaint. 

"  All  the  children  are  half  ill  with  chicken-pox ;  Polly's  face  is  like  a 
lock  with  limpets.  Limpets  !  Ifow  that  word  does  conjure  iip  a  thousand 
associations ! — the  fi.shing-rock,  the  rising  tide  waving  the  tangle  to  and 
iVo  at  my  feet !  Out  comes  a  fine  cod,  see  how  he  smells  the  bait !  I  am 
already  sure  of  him ;  I  know  the  bait  is  good,  and  the  hook  of  the  best 
Limerick.  He  snitfs  it,  and  away  he  slowly  sails,  gently  moving  his  tail 
IVom  side  to  side  as  he  goes  off.  But  he  i-epents,  and  turns  back  and  casts 
a  longing  look  at  the  large  bait ;  slowly  his  jaws  open,  and  in  the  most 
dignified  manner  close  on  the  meal,  and  now  the  line  strains,  the  rod  bends, 
1  see  something  white  turning  in  the  water,  my  eyes  till  till  I  hear  '  Wfuick' 
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on  the  roclc,  and  there  he  lies  as  red  as — as  what's  the  man's  name,  at 
Savarie — John  Scallag's  father  1  as  red  as  ho.  Pardon  mo,  Jane;  this  night 
is  oppressively  hot,  it  is  perfect  summer.  They  are  turning  the  almost  diy 
hay  on  the  glebe — a  calm  sleeps  on  the  woods  and  hills,  and  thi.s,  too, 
vividly  recalls  the  sound  of  Mull,  as  I  fancy  it  to  be  on  such  an  evening. 
I  am  at  this  moment  in  fancy  walking  up  the  road  to  Fiunary  with  a  gadd 
of  fish,  knowing  that  thanks  and  a  good  tea  await  me. 

"  I  confess  that  wlien  I  indulge  in  sucli  fancies,  I  involuntarily  wish  my- 
self away  from  my  books  to  feast  and  revel  in  the  loveliness  of  the 
Salachan  shore,  or  '  Clach  na  Criche  ;'  but,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  wish  to 
have  some  summer  to  look  back  to  as  one  usefully  employed." 

Letter  to  liis  Brothkr  James.     (Inside  of  this  letter  was  found  placed  a  lock  of 
James'  hair) : — 

"  lIoKErA'  Hall,  October,  1833: 

"  I  went  on  Sabbath  to  church.  Tliere  was  no  organ  ;  but  what  think 
you  1  a  flute,  violin,  and  bass  fiddle,  with  some  bad  singing.  However,  I 
liked  the  service  much.  Monday  was  a  gi-eat  day  at  York,  all  the 
town  and  country  were  there,  it  being  the  time  at  which,  once  every  three 
or  four  years.  Lord  Vernon,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  confirms  the  children 
of  this  part  of  the  diocese.  Tlie  scene  was  beyond  all  descrij)tion.  Fancy 
upwards  of  threo  thousand  children  under  fifteen,  the  females  dressed  in 
white,  with  ladies  and  gentlomcn,  all  assembled  in  that  glorious  minster — 
the  thousand  stained  glass  windows  throwing  a  dazzling  light  of  various 
hues  on  the  white  aass — the  great  organ  booming  like  thunder  through  the 
never-ending  arches  !  The  ceremony  is  intensely  simple ;  they  come  in 
forties  and  fifties,  and  surround  the  bishop,  who  repeats  the  vows  and  lays 
liis  hand  successively  on  each  head.  I  could  not  help  comparing  this  with 
a  sacramental  occasion  in  the  Highlands,*  where  there  is  no  minster  but 
the  wide  heaven,  and  no  oi'gan  but  the  roar  of  the  eternal  sea,  the  church 
with  its  lonely  churchyard  and  primitive  congregation,  and — think  of  my 
Scotch  piide  ! — I  thought  the  latter  scene  more  grand  and  more  impressive. 
1  ascended  to-day  to  the  top  of  the  great  tower  in  the  minster,  two  Imndred 
and  seventy  steps  !  But  such  a  view  !  I  gazed  from  instinct  toward  the 
North  for  a  while — not  that  I  expected  to  see  anything ;  but  there  was 
nothing  but  masses  of  wood." 

Extracts  from  his  Journal  : — 

"  Edinburgh,  I'uesday,  1st  Nov.,  1833. — "Began  to  read  on  crystallogi'aphy 
and  geology  (Lyell).  I  wish,  above  all  things,  to  know  mineralogy  and  ge- 
ology thoroughly.  I  must  attend  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  botany.  To 
acquire  accui'ate  knowledge  is  no  joke. 

"  Tuesday,  Srd  Dec. — There  are  certain  days  and  times  in  a  man's  ex- 
istence which  ai-e  eras  in  his  little  history,  and  which  greatly  influence  his 
future  liie.  This  day  has  been  to  me  one  of  much  pain  ;  and  oh  !  when 
the  grief  has  passed  away  (and  shall  it  ever  be  so  ?)  may  its  influence  still 
remain  !  I  heard  my  own  dear  biother  James  was  so  ill  that  he  cannot,  in 
all  human  probability,  recover.      How  strange  that  I  who,  when  in  health 

*  It  is  n  i;oininon  custom  iii  the  IligUlanlj  to  colebnite  the  Communion  in  the  open 
air  during  sumniiT. 
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and  strength,  and  with  everything  to  cheer,  and  little  to  depress  the  heart, 
thought  not  of  God,  the  great  Giver  of  all  good,  should  now,  when  my  be- 
loved brother  is  sinking  into  the  grave,  my  best  and  dearest  of  mothers  soro 
at  heait,  for  her  child,  raise  my  voice,  and  I  hope  my  heai-t,  to  Him  who 
has  been  despised  and  iTJcctod  hy  mo.  INIy  mother  has  been  my  best 
earthly  friend,  and  God  knows  the  heartfelt,  jirofound  veneration  I  have 
for  her  character.  And  now,  O  God  of  my  Fathers,  this  3rd  day  of  De 
cember,  solely  and  entirely  under  Thy  guidance,  I  commence  again  to  fight 
the  good  fight.  I  acknowledge  Thy  hand  in  making  my  dear  brother's  ill- 
ness the  means ;  thi'ough,  and  only  for  the  sake,  of  the  great  Redeemer 
Jesus  Christ  do  I  look  for  an  answer  to  my  most  earnest  prayer.     Amen. 

"  Thursday. — It  is  past  twelve.  The  wind  blows  loud,  and  the  rain  falls. 
I  am  alone  in  body,  but  my  mind  is  in  my  brother's  room,  where,  I  am 
sure,  my  dear  motlier  is  now  watching  her  boy  with  a  heavy  heart.  May 
God  be  witii  them  both  ! 

*' Satttrday. — I  heard  the  waits  last  night  play  'The  La  t  Rose  of 
Summer '  beautifully.  It  went  to  my  heart ;  I  thought  of  my  poor  James. 
The  week  is  past,  the  most  memorable,  it  may  be,  in  my  existence. 

^^ Monday,  IGth  Dec. — I  saw  James,  Wednesday  morning.  Such  a  shadow  ! 
Still  the  same  firm  mind,  with  the  same  depondouce  u])on  his  Saviour.  I 
shall  never,  I  hope,  come  to  that  state  in  wliich  I  can  forget  all  the  kind- 
ness which  God  has  shown  me  for  the  last  six  days  1  I  had  many  earnest 
conversations  with  dear  James. 

"  Alas,  this  day  I  parted  from  one  I  loved  as  devotedly  as  a  brother  can 
bo  loved  !  Thank  God  and  Christ,  we  shall  meet.  I  went  to  his  bedside  : 
'I  am  going  away,  James,  my  boy;  but  I  trust  to  see  you  for  a  day  during 
the  holidays.'  '  Norman,  dear,  if  I'm  spared  I'll  see  you.  But  what  is 
this  to  end  in  ?'  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  *  I  know  your  firmness  or 
mind.  But,  James,  it  is  but  the  husk,  the  more  shell.'  '  I  am  very  weak.' 
'  Yes,  Jamie;  but  I  shall  bo  weak,  and  all  weak.  I  part  without  sorrow, 
for  I  know  you  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's.'  *I  have,  Norman,  got 
clearer  views  since  we  met.     I  know  on  whom  I  can  lean.' 

"Friday  evening,  20th  Dec. — It  is  all  past.  M}'^  dear  brother  is  now  with 
his  own  Saviour.  I  do  heartily  thank  God  for  His  kindness  to  him  ;  for 
his  patience,  his  manliness,  his  love  to  his  licdeomer.  May  I  follow  his 
footsteps  !  May  I  join  with  James  in  the  universal  song  !  I  know  not, 
my  own  brother,  whether  you  now  see  me  or  not.  If  you  know  my  heart, 
you  will  know  my  love  for  you,  and  that  in  passing  through  this  pilgrimage, 
I  shall  never  forget  you  who  accompanied  me  so  far.  "  Thy  will  ba  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven." 

From  his  Mother  :—  •«  February  7,  1834. 

*'  Now,  write  me  everything  as  you  would  to  your  oion  heart,  and  do  not 
hide  even  passing  uneasy  feelings,  for  fear  of  making  me  uneasy.  Believe 
me,  I  will  just  give  everything  its  own  value,  and  from  'the  hturt  to  the 
heart'  is  all,  you  know,  I  care  for." 

Fro7n,  his  Jouknal  : — 

"Friday. — Went  in  the  evening  with  Uncle  Neil  to  a  meeting  of  tho 
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Shakespeare  Club — Vandenhoff,  Ball,  MacKay,  kc.  A  v(!iy  pleasant  even- 
ing ;  fine  singing;  two  scenes  I  won't  forget:  the  noble  feeling  of  Vanden- 
hoff when  his  daughter's  health  was  drunk,  and  Ball's  acclamations  (!  !) 
interrupting  a  very  humbugging,  stupid  speech,  proposing  the  memory  of 
Lord  Byron.  There  is  blarney  all  the  world  over.  I  plainly  see  the  stage, 
as  it  now  is,  and  the  Church  are  at  complete  antipodes. 

"Sunday. — Not  two  months  dead — my  dearest  brother — and  yet  liow 
changed  am  I !  I  thank  God  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul  that  He  has 
not  forsaken  me,  I  seem  a  merry,  thoughtless  being.  But  I  spend  many 
a  thinking  and  pleasant  hour  in  that  sick-room.  That  pale  face,  all  intelli- 
gence and  love — the  black  hair — the  warm  and  gallant  heart  of  him  I  loved 
as  well  as  a  brother  can  bo  loved — shall  never  be  forgotten." 


long 


To  Ilia  Moth  En:— 

"York,  J/arc/i  9,  1834. 

"  In  an  old,  snug  garret,  in  the  city  of  York,  upon  Good  Friday,  with  the 
minster  clock  chiming  twelve  of  the  night,  do  I  sit  down  to  have  a 
chat  with  you,  my  dearest  mother. 

"  I  intend  upon  Sabbath  to  take  the  srvcramcnt  at  Moreby.  I  have  re- 
flected on  the  step,  and  while  I  see  no  objection,  I  can  see  every  reason  in 
showing  forth  the  Lord's  death  with  Christian  brethren  of  the  same  calling; 
as  to  me,  individually,  it  signifies  little  whether  I  take  it  kneeling  at  an 
altar,  or  sitting  at  a  table." 


iTo  his  Aunt:— 

"  Sign  Hill,  April  12, 1834. 

"One  peep  of  Tjoch  Aline  or  of  Glen  Dhu  is  worth  all  in  Yorkshire. 
Their  living  is  certainly  splendid ;  but,  believe  me,  I  shall  never  eat  any  of 
their  ragouts,  or  di'ink  their  champagne,  with  the  same  relish  as  I  ate  the 
cake  and  drank  the  milk  beside  my  wee  bed  when  I  x-eturned  from  fishing. 
If  only  the  white  can  had  not  been  broken  ! " 
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To  his  Mother  :— 

"iVcar  MoREBY,  April  15,  1834. 

"  The  house  is  full,  and  I  am  now  sleeping  at  the  farm,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  house.  We  have  very  pleasant  people — Lady  Vavasour  and 
her  son  and  daughter.  They  have  been  abroad  for  six  or  seven  years  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  Continent.  She  and  I  are  great  friends.  We  get 
letters  from  her  for  the  Court  of  Weimar,  and  she  has  been  drilling  me  how 
to  speak  to  her  'Imperial  Highness'  the  Grand  DuchooS,  sister  to  the  lato 
Emperor  of  Kussia." 

from  his  Journal:— 

"2'2nd  April,  Moiidaij. — Upon  Easter  Sunday  I  partook  of  the  sacrament 
in  York  minster,  and  although  the  formulas  are  of  course  different  from 
ours,  yet,  *as  there  is  no  virtue  in  them,  or  in  them  that  administer  them,' 
I  found  God  was  present  with  me  to  bestow  much  comfort. 

"  During  the  next  week  all  was  gaiety.     A  party  or  ball  every  night. 
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•n.0  next  week  we  spent  at  Si.m  Hill  an.l.  between  fishing,  ridin-  seein- 
the  rairoad  and,  ahove  all.  Fountain  Abhey,  I  nu.stsay  I  was  vi^;  1  a  np; 
I  start  to-nioiTow  niornin,^  for  J„„d„n.  JJi.t  what  han-s  heavy  on  1^ 
uund  IS  the  .eep  sense  of  n.sponsibility  I  am  under:  I  h.^e  not  onW  tZ 
sui)enntendence  of  niy  pupil,  but  I  am  about  to  be  plaeed  in  liard  tr  d  i  a 
Wndcn-cmnstances  which  a.e  eminently  calculal.l  to  draw  my  m^d  oj 
r  .  ;         T,     ">.^  «»'^,«o'^«^l«noe  is  in  Him.     O  Thou  who  hast  brou-d." 

of  my  own-t<.  Ihy  lovmg  and  merciful  hands  I  commend  myself  wholly 

trus  mg   hat  I  may  through  the  aid  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  be  every  day  mo  ^ 

anc  ,h,a  ,^  ^y  .tfectious,  and  ever  constant  'in    he  performa^nce Vmy 


^ 


CHAPTER    IV. 

WEIMAlt. 

WEIMAPi,  the  capital  of  the  little  Duchy  of  Saxc-Welmar,  was 
chosen  by  Norman  ^laclcod  and  ytnui^,'  Preston  as  head- 
quarters during  their  residence  on  the  Continent.  It  was  at  that  time 
a  desirable  place  for  those  who  wished  to  sec  Gcirniiin  life  as  well  as 
to  study  German  language  and  literature.  Kot  that  the  external 
features  of  the  town  are  possessed  of  interest,  for  tlic  Palace,  with  its 
surrounding  park,  and  the  Round  Tower,  containing  its  excellent  free 
library,  do  not  redeem  Weimar  from  an  aspect  of  quiet  dulness.  Yet 
it  was  anything  but  dull  in  those  days.  The  people  prided  themselves 
on  the  memory  of  their  great  citizens — Goethe,  then  recently  departed, 
Herder,  Schiller,  and  Wieland — and  kept  up  the  tradition  of  literary 
culture  derived  from  that  golden  age  of  their  history;  wliile  the  Grand 
Duke,  witli  his  court,  sustained  its  ro])utation  for  hospitality  and  for 
gaiety  of  the  old-fashioned  order.  Tiie  town  could  also  boast  of  a 
good  theatre,  an  exc(!Uont  opera,  and  music  ad  libitum  in  public 
gardens  and  cafes.  The  Grand  Duke  was  of  a  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  the  Duchess,  sister  of  the  liussiau  Emperor,  wos  a  woman  of 
brilliancy  and  culture,  and  of  great  kindness  of  heart.  There  was  an 
early  dinner  at  the  Palace  every  Sunday,  followed  by  an  evening 
reception  for  all  foreigners  who  had  been  introdiiced ;  and  various 
balls  and  state  ceremonies,  scattered  at  short  intervals  throughout  the 
year,  averted  the  normal  stagnation  of  tlio  place,  and  made  it  a  cheei-- 
ful  and  pleasant  residence.  "  With  a  five-and-twenty  years'  experi- 
ence since  those  happy  days  of  whicii  I  write,"  says  Thackeray,  who 
liad  lived  in  Weimar  a  year  or  two  previous  to  the  time  we  are  speak- 
ing of;  "  and  an  acquaintance  with  an  unusual  variety  of  human  kind, 
I  tiiink  I  have  never  seen  a  society  more  simple,  charitable,  courteous, 
gentlemanlike,  than  that  of  the  dear  little  Saxon  city  where  the  good 
Schiller  and  the  great  Goethe  lived  and  lie  buried."* 

The  change  was  certainly  great  from  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  Divinity 
Hall,  from  the  simple  habits  of  the  manse,  and  from  the  traditionary 
beliefs,  bigotries,  and  customs — some  true,  some  false — which  hedged 
the  religious  life  of  Scotland,  to  this  Weimar,  with  its  rampant  world- 
liness  and  rationalism.  It  was,  nevertheless,  an  excellent  school  for 
the  young  Scotchman,  who  at  every  turn  found  some  insular  pre- 
judice trampled  on,  or  the  strength  tried  of  some  abiding  principle. 

•Letter  to  G.  H.  Lewes  iu  the  "  Story  of  the  Life  of  Goethe." 
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Tlio  most  rfiiirnvkiblf  man  ut  Weimar,  nnrl  tlie  ;;roat  friond  of  all 
Eii^'li.sh  travcUor.s,  was  Dr.  Weissonborii.  He  was  a  ciiltivatcnl  scliolar, 
and  combined  the  strangest  eccentricities  of  character  and  belief  with 
the  gentlest  nnd  most  nnseliish  of  natnres.  He  was  a  confirmetl 
valetudinarian.  "My  side"  had  become  a  distinct  personality  to  him, 
whose  demands  were  discussed  as  if  it  were  an  exacting  member  of 
his  household  rather  than  a  part  of  his  body ;  yet  Weimar  would  have 
lost  half  its  charm  but  for  old  Weisseuborn,  with  his  weak  side,  his  dog 
Waltina,  his  ciiameleon  (fruitful  source  of  many  a  theory  on  the 
"  Kosmos"),  his  collection  of  eggs,  and  innumerable  oddities  of  mind 
and  body.  All  the  J^nglish  who  went  to  Weimar  loved  "the  Doctor," 
and  no  father  or  brother  could  have  taken  a  greater  interest  than  he 
aid  in  promoting  their  happiness  and  in  directing  their  studies. 
"  Thou  wert  my  instructor,  good  old  Weissenborn,"  writes  Thackeray 
lovingly.  "  And  these  eyes  beheld  the  groat  master  himself  in  dear 
little  Weimar  town.'"^' 

Norman  entered  on  this  new  life  with  great  zest.  It  doubtless  had 
its  dangers.  I5ut  although  he  often  swung  freely  with  the  current,  yet 
his  grasp  of  central  trutl),and  his  own  hearty  Cliristiau  convictions,  so 
held  him  at  auiihor  that,  through  the  grace  of  (lod,  he  rode  safely 
through  many  tcinptali(;ns,  antl  vras  able  to  exercise  an  inlluence  for 
good  over  the  group  of  young  men  from  England  or  Scotland  who  were 
residing  that  year  at  Weimar.  The  very  fact  that  he  entered  with  tliem 
into  all  tlicir  innocent  enjoyments  and  gaieties  gave  him  greater  power 
to  restrain  them  in  other  things.  lie  may,  indeed,  have  often  given  too 
great  a  rein  to  that  "liberty"  which  was  so  congcuitd  to  his  natural 
temperament,  but  it  is  marvellous  that  the  reaction  was  not  greater  in 
one  who,  brought  up  in  a  strict  school,  was  suddenly  thrown  into  the 
vortex  of  fashionable  life.  Ho  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  sang 
well  to  the  guitar,  sketched  cleverly,  was  as  keen  a  waltzer  as  any 
attache  in  Weimar,  and  threw  himself  with  a  vivid  sense  of  enjoyment 
into  the  gaieties  of  the  little  capital.  ITis  father  and  mother  frequently 
warned  him  against  going  too  far  in  all  this ;  and  he  often  reproached 
himself  for  what  he  deemed  his  want  of  self-restraint  when  in  society. 
Nevertheless,  the  experience  ho  gained  in  Weimar  became  of  immense 
practical  importance  to  him.  Ilis  own  healthy  nature  repelled  the  evil, 
while  ho  gained  an  insiglit  into  the  ways  of  the  world.  In  what  was 
new  to  him  he  saw  much  that  was  good;  much  that  in  his  own  country 
was  called  unlawful,  whose  right  use  he  felt  ought  to  be  vindicated; 
and  he  also  perceived  the  essential  wickedness  of  much  more — in  the 
"utter  rottenness"  (as  he  used  to  call  it)  "of  what  the  world  terms  life." 

Weimar  also  brought  him  another  intluence  which  told  with  indirect, 
rather  than  direct,  power  on  his  character.  It  was  his  late,  in  common 
with  many  others,  to  come  under  the  fascination  of  the  great  court 
beauty,  the  Baroness  ^lelanie  von  S .    Thackeray  used  often  to 


'Roundabout  Papei-s,  Definibus.' 
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describe  her  extraordiDavy  cliarms — "the  kind  ohl  ir<)t'-^rar^,chall  von 

S (who  hnd  two  of  the  loveliest  danrrhtevs   eyes  ever  looked 

upon)."*  And  she  could  have  been  no  ordinary  woninn  who  had  the 
genius  thus  to  evoke,  as  by  a  spell,  a  poetic  and  ideal  lilc  in  the  young 
minds  she  attracted  to  her.  With  Norman  slie  became  a  kind  of  ro- 
mance. She  touched  his  imagination  rather  than  his  affections,  and 
awakened  a  world  of  aesthetic  feelings  which  long  afterwards  breathed 
like  a  subtile  essence,  through  the  common  atmosphere  of  his  life. 
When  working  against  vice  and  poverty  in  his  parish  in  Ayrshire,  dur- 
ing the  heats  of  the  Disruption  controversy,  amid  lu'osaic  cares  as  well 
as  in  the  enjoyment  of  poetry  and  art  and  song,  Melauie  haunted  him 
as  the  sweet  embodiment  of  happy  memories,  the  spirit  of  gracefulness 
and  charm  and  culture;  and  thus,  for  many  a  day,  the  halo  of  the  old 
associations,  in  which  the  real  Melanie  was  etherealised,  served  to  east 
a. delicate  light  of  fancy  over  the  rough  details  of  practical  daily 
work. 

AVlien  he  and  Preston  returned  to  Moreby,  Xorman  had  become  in 
many  ways  a  new  man.  His  views  were  widened,  his  opinions 
matured,  his  human  sympathies  vastly  enriched,  and  while  all  that 
v;as  of  the  essence  of  his  early  faith  liad  become  doubly  precious,  he 
had  gained  increased  catholicity  i»f  sentiment,  along  wit.h  knowledge 
of  the  world. 


To  A.  Clerk  :— 

"  AVetmar,  May  .10,  ISCl. 

"*  *  *  *  Lot  us  pass  F;anlcfort ;  half  way  to  this  we  visited 
Eisenach.  The  a])prcacli  to  fch(i  town  is  tln-ougli  the  loveliest  scenery  of 
woocletl  and  broken  knolls.  Oa  tlie  top  of  the  hij^hest  stands  Waitzburg, 
where  Liitlier  was  held  in  fi-ieuclly  captivity  to  brood  over  the  fate  of  his 
country  amidst  the  solitude  of  a  German  forest.  Would  to  Cod  there  was 
a  second  Luther  !  Germany  is  in  a  most  extraordinary  state.  The  clergy- 
man here  (llu)u')  is  head  of  the  rationalist  sclioolj  of  leligion  there  is  none, 
and  most  of  the  clergy  merely  follow  it  as  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.  I  am  credibly  informed  by  competent  judges  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  are  infidels.  If  you  but  heard  a  rationalist  talk  on  religion  ! 
I  had  a  talk  with  one  yesterday.  He  believed  in  Hume  on  miracles  and, 
moreover,  said  that  he  thought  it  of  no  consequence  for  our  faith  in  Scrip- 
tiu-e  wliether  miraclcH  were  true  or  not;  in  short,  he  believed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  yet  said  they  were  'pious  frauds.'     Hevils  and  all  are  to  be 

saved  at  last  (tell tliis  for  his  comfort).     If  you  wish  to  (nlore  your 

own  Church,  country,  and  profession,  come  abroad.  Here  once  lived  and 
died  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland.  The  souls  of  the  men  still 
cast  a  halo  on  the  town,  brighter  than  most  in  Germany.  There  are  many 
clever  fellows  here ;  a  splendid  lil)rarv,  oi)en  free  to  all ;  a  glorious  park, 
likewise  open,  in  wluch  the  nigliLingalo  never  ceases  to  sing.  I  am  in  a 
very  nice  lamily.  Tlie  Uidy  is  a  coiini/css  liy  ii,i;hi;,  and  yet  tliey  have 
boarders.     Such  is  German  society  !     Tliey  oltcHi  (Hue  at  the  Grand  Duke's. 

'Letter  to  U.  H.  Le\vc5  in  tliu  "Story  of  the  [jifo  of  (uietlio." 
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The  music  glorious.  Every  third  night  an  opera,  witli  best  boxes  for  two 
shillings.  The  Grand  Duke  supports  it,  and  so  it  is  good.  The  great 
amusement  of  the  people  on  Sunday  is  goi*  t;  to  gardens  to  take  coffee,  wine, 
(fee,  or  to  play  at  nine-pins;  a  band  of  mu.sic,  of  course;  smoking  every- 
where. The  postilion  who  diives  the  Eilwagen  smokes  a  pipe  the  whole 
way.     A  man  would  commit  suicide  were  you  to  deprive  him  of  his  pipe. 

"  The  country  is  a  mighty  field  ^v•itllout  a  hedge.  A  steeple  here  and 
there  surrounded  by  houses ;  no  farm-steadings,  no  gentlemen's  houses  ; 
corn,  rye,  and  grass  ;  ugly  bullocks,  ugly  cows  drawing  ugly  ploughs,  fol- 
lowed by  ugly  women  or  men ;  low,  undulating  pine  hills. 

"  It  is  odd  the  inclination  I  have  here  to  speak  Gaelic.  Often  have  I 
come  out  with  words.  A  German  asked  me  something,  when  I  answered 
plump  outright,  '  DiaWvauU  fhios  agam  !'  As  another  instance  of  Geinian 
ri'iisou,  I  may  luention  that  my  friend,  Dr.  Wcissenborn,  told  me  gravely 
to-day  that  he  believed  mailer  in  motion  to  be  the  same  as  spirit;  and  that 
as  animals  arose  from  our  bodies,  so  we  may  be  mere  productions  of  the 
plants."  ^. 


To  his  MoTUCR  : — 


'•  Weimau,  June  4,  1834. 


"  Yesterday  happened  to  be  my  birthday — twenty-two  is  not  to  be  laughed 
at;  it  is  a  good,  whacking  age — 'a  stoot  lad  at  that  age,  faith!  and  proud 
may  you  be  for  having  such  a  lad  this  day.'  This  evening  last  year  I  was 
at  home  from  Edinburgh.  The  winter  months  are  past ;  their  effects  are 
felt — have  a  substantial  existence,  and  must  be  felt  for  ever.  A  knowledge 
of  the  world  either  spoils  a  man  or  makes  him  more  perfect.  I  feel  it  has 
done  me  good  in  a  thousand  ways.  I  have  been  made  to  look  upon  man  as 
vian.  I  see  mankind  like  so  many  different  birds  in  the  same  atmosphere, 
alike  governed  and  elevated  by  the  same  feathors.  This  a  clergyman  should 
know ;  to  feel  it  is  invaluable. 

"...  How  are  they  all  at  Mull  and  Morven  1  Many  a  time  1  shut 
my  eyes,  and,  while  v  histling  a  Highland  tune,  carry  myself  back  to  fishing 
at  the  rock  or  walking  about  the  old  castle  at  Aros  :  at  other  times  I  am 
in  the  glen  or  on  the  hill.  Although  it  is  really  nonsense  (as  I  believe  there 
are  few  pei'iods  in  our  lives  really  happier  tiian  otheiti),  I  often  think  those 
days  must  have  been  paradise — I  was  so  perfectly  unshackled  ;  wliile,  at  the 
same  time,  I  remember  well  my  many  v  ishes  to  go  abroad.  Every  person 
has  his  ideal.     That  was  mine ;  a  plain  Manse  is  my  only  one  now." 

From  his  Mother  . — 

"Camfsie,  June  30. 

'You  ought  not  even  to  witness  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath — wher- 
ever you  are.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  bound  to  set  an  example  to  your 
pupil ;  in  the  next  jdace,  it  is  the  (Jhiistian  Sabbath,  wherever  you  aie,  and 
to  be  kept  sacred  in  thought  and  deed  before  the  Lord." 


Fi-om  his  Journal  : — 

"  Scotland  is,  in  sooth,  in  a  strange  state.      But  in  all  this  *  noise  and  uj)- 
loar,'  there  are  signs  of  activity  and  life — that  men  at  least  wish  good,  and 
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tills  is  sometliin;?.  I  must  sny  I  have  much  confidence  in  the  sounJ  sense 
and  morality  of  the  peojile  of  Scotland.  It  is  absurd  to  measure  them  by 
the  turbulent  eflervescence  of  ranting  radical  town  fools,  who  make  theories 
and  speak  them,  but  do  no  moie.  Theie  is  a  doncenesa  (to  use  a  phrase  of 
our  own)  about  the  mass  and  staple  bulk  of  farmers  and  gentlemen  that  will 
not  permit  violent  and  bad  changes. 

"  But  how  different  is  the  case  in  Germany  !  There  is  an  apathy,  a  seem- 
ing total  indiflerence,  as  to  what  religion  is  established  by  law.  The  men  of 
the  upper  classes  are  speculators,  antl  take  from  Christianity  as  it  suits  their 
separate  tastes.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  obligation.  True,  the  lower 
classes  are  not  so  drunken  as  ours,  just  because  they  have  nothing  to  drink, 
and  their  tastes  lie  in  other  directions.  Not  one  of  them,  I  believe,  is 
legulated  by  its  moral  tendency.  In  other  vices  they  are  worse — much 
worse.     May  Germany  have  another  Luther  ! 

"  \Wb  Jiihj,  Tuesday  niyJit. — I  have  to-day  received  a  letter  from  my 
mother  announcing  that  my  old  and  dear  friend  Duncan  Campbell  is  dead !  I 
reverence  his  memory.  He  was  a  friend  worthy  of  the  warmest  attachment 
and  deepest  regard.  Wo  were  at  school  together.  For  many  years,  I  may 
say,  I  lost  sight  of  him,  until  in  1829,  in  the  moral  philosophy  class  in 
Glasgow,  we  met  as  students.  From  that  hour  an  intimate  and  close  friend- 
ship commenced,  shared  with  a  third,  James  Stewart.  We  wei'C  called  '  the 
tliree  inseparables,'  or  'the  trio.'  That  winter  we  were  literally  every  day 
six  or  seven  hour.s  out  of  the  twenty -four  in  one  another's  company.  A  move 
simple,  amiiible,  and  dcejjly  delicate  iieart  there  never  lived  :  generous,  un- 
K(;lfish,  and  noble;  one  of  the  few  that  retain  in  college  life  the  purity 
which  nature  stamps.  He  is  i,  »He  before  mo.  His  memory  is  associated 
with  happy  days.  lam  far  from  his  resting-p'aco,  but  I  need  never  seek  it, 
as  I  may  exclaim  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  translated  I'eniian  poet — 

"Dicebant  milii  sodales  si  sepulcliriun  amici  visitareiii, 
Curas  ineas  ahquantulum  fore  luvatas 
Dixi  autem — an  ideo  aliud  pntter  hoc  pectus  habet  scpulcliruiu."' 

"Julu  \lth. — To-day  I  walked  with  the  doctor  to  the  Gottes-acker  ((he' 
churchyard).  I  hate  the  style  of  foreign  burying-ground.s.  The  deeper  feel- 
ings of  our  heart,  and  especially  grief,  are  far  removed  from  the  rank,  over- 
grown bushes  or  from  the  flowers  that  are  associated  with  neat  beds  in  a 
lady's  garden.     No;  simplicity  is  unalterably  connected  Avith  deep  passion. 

"Upon  Saturday,  Halley,  the  two  Millers,  Preston,  and  I,  had  good  fun 
on  the  Ettorsberge  playing  'I  spy!'  and  drinking  Wurtzburg.  Well,  mo 
enjoyed  ourselves  much,  and  not  the  less  as  it  reminded  us  all  of  school 
boy  days. 

'"11  th  Julij. — And  now  this  day  on  wlii^li  I  write  is  a  Sabbath  Inter.  I 
have  read  my  Bible,  my  only  good  book.  I  have  then  lead  over  my  lettei t> 
again,  as  I  receive  pleasure  from  relVcshing  my  mind  with  exi)ressious  uf 
love  and  afiection. 

"Tell  me,  is  it  weakness  or  childishness  to  have  home  and  friends  ever 
])rcsent  to  your  eye?  Honestly,  I  think  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
and  yet  at  times  I  feel  as  if  a  single  change  by  death  would  make  the  world 

•  Tills  Collej^e  friend  was  the  origiual  from  which  he  drew  the  cliaracter  of  "Curley  " 
in  "TlieOld  Lieutenant." 
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quite  (liflercnt  to  me.  I  am  sometimes  frightened  to  tliiuk  upon  what  a 
small  point  in  this  respect  hang  my  pleasure  and  my  pain.  In  truth,  the 
Continent  is  a  horrid  place  for  the  total  want  of  means— no  good  books,  no 
sennons,  no  church;  I  mean  foi  me. 

"I  would  renew  my  confidence  and  trust  in  Him  who  has  said,  'Ask  and 
ye  shall  receive ;  I  will  nevex'  leave  you,  I  will  never  forsake  you.'  The 
past  is  still  the  same." 

SONNET   ON   HEAIUNO    OF   COLF.IUDGE's    DEATH 

(ix  weimak). 

Oft  have  I  watch'd,  in  meditative  mood, 

A  sunbeam  ti'avel  over  hill  and  dale : 

Now  searching  the  deep  valley,  now  it  fell, 

"With  gorgeous  coloiuing,  on  some  ancient  wood, 

Or  gleam'd  on  mountaiti  tarn;  its  silver  flood  , 

Bathed  every  cottage  in  the  lowly  vale; 

The  brook,  once  dark  amidst  the  willows  grey, 

Danced  in  its  beams,  and  beauties,  dimly  seen, 

Were  lighted  into  being  by  that  ray: 

The  glory  ceas'd  as  if  it  ne'er  had  been, 

IJut  in  the  heart  it  cannot  pass  away — 

'Ihere  it  is  innnortal  !     Coleritlge,  friend  of  tiutli, 

Thus  do  I  tliiuk  of  thee,  with  feelings  keen 

And  passions  strong,  thou  sunbeam  of  my  youth! 


To  A  Clkbk  : — 

"  WiuiiAr,  Odvhi-r  12,  1834. 

"I  have  just  returned  to  Weimar  after  a  fine  tour.  Look  at  the  map, 
and  draw  your  jieueil  from  Weim.-vr  through  Coboiug.  Nuremberg,  Augs- 
burg, Munich,  Innsbruck,  Saltzburg,  Linz,  down  tlie  Danube  to  Vienna ; 
back  to  Briinn,  Prague,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Weinuir ;  and  you  have  our  course. 
And  you  may  well  suppose  I  saw  much  to  interest  and  amuse  me.  The 
three  Galleries  of  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Vienna  are  glorious;  I  feasted  ujjon 
them.  I  was  there  every  hour,  so  that  many  of  the  greatest  works  of  art 
are  engraved  in  my  memory.  The  Tyrol  is  magnificent  beyond  worils:  the 
eye  is  charmed,  and  the  heart  filled  still  more,  with  an  overflowing  sense  of 
the  beautiful.  In  religion  the  people  there  are  as  yet  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Fancy  a  sacred  drama  acted  in  one  of  tlie  loveliest  scenes  of  nature  before 
about  six  thousand  peo])le,  and  rejU'csenting  the  Crucifixion!* 

"  Vienna  is  a  strange  place — Greek,  Jew,  and  Gentile ;  I  know  not 
which  is  worst ;  I  do  not  like  the  place ;  fine  music,  good  eating,  fine  sights, 
and  a  nasty  people,  I  hate  Austria — tyranny  and  despotism  !  Slaves  and 
serfs  from  Hungary  and  Moravia  walk  under  the  nose  of  the  'Father'  of  his 
|)eople !  They,  poor  souls,  eat  and  drink  Avhile  JMetternich  picks  their 
brains  and  pockets.  There  is  no  danger  of  revolution  there  !  They  are 
ignorant  and  stupid.  You  may  be  sure  I  visited  the  fields  of  Wagrani  and 
Asjiern.  When  in  Briinn — where  I  staid  a  week — I  saw  40,000  men  en- 
"uniped.      A  splendid  sham  fight  took  place,  lasting  two  days,  with  every- 

•  This  must  refer  to  the  Auunerijau  riay. 
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thing  like  a  real  battle  except  the  wounds — taking  of  villages  &c. — and  this 
upon  the  mighty  field  of  Austerlitz.  Was  that  not  worth  seeing  "J  And 
how  fine,  how  strange,  in  the  still,  cool  evening,  to  ride  along  that  great 
camp  stretching  over  a  flat  plain  for  three  or  four  miles,  the  watch-fires 
scattered  over  it,  and  each  regiment  with  its  band  playing  such  music  as  I 
never  heard ! 

"  At  Prague  I  saw  a  Jewish  synagogue.     It    almost  made   me   weep. 
Such  levity  and  absurdity  I  never  saw.     The  spirit  had  fled !" 


To  his  Mother  ; 


1    i 


"  Weimar,  October  28,  1834. 


"I  have  made  my  debut  as  a  courtier  ! !  The  court  days  are  Thursday  and 
Sunday.  Every  Sunday  fortnight  you  are  invited  to  dinner  in  full  court 
dress.  Hem  !  I  am  nervous  on  approaching  the  subject.  Imprimis,  a 
cocked-hat !  under  it  appeareth  a  full,  rosy,  respectable-looking  face,  in 
which  great  sense,  fine  taste,  the  thorough  gentleman,  and  a  certain  spice  of 
a  something  which  an  acute  observer  would  call  royal,  are  all  exquisitely 
blended  !  A  cravat  of  white  supporteth  the  said  head.  Next  comes  the 
coat  which,  having  the  cut,  has  even  more  of  the  modesty,  of  the  Quaker 
about  it.  The  sword  (! !)  which  dangles  beside  it,  however,  assures  you  it  Ls 
not  a  Jonathan.  Now,  the  whole  frame  down  to  the  knees  is  goodly — 
round  and  plump.  I  say  to  the  knees,  for  there  two  small  buckles  mark  the 
ending  of  the  breeches  and  the  commencement  of  two  handsome  legs  clothed 
in  silk  stockings.  Buckled  shoes  support  the  whole  figure,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  white  kid-gloves,  is  *  black  as  night.'  The  hour  of  dinner  is 
three  ;  you  sally  forth  to  the  Palace,  gathering,  in  going,  like  a  snowball, 
every  Englishman  in  town.  You  move  among  servants  to  the  first  of  a 
finely-lighted  suite  of  rooms.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  scattered  about 
chatting  (moat  of  the  gentlemen  in  military  uniforms).  You  mingle  with 
the  groups,  bowing  here  and  chatting  there,  and  every  now  and  then  viewing 
yourself  in  one  of  the  fine  miri-ors  which  adorn  the  walls  {'stoot  lad,' 
faith  t'*)  The  rooms  become  more  crowded  ;  a  bustle  is  heard  ;  the  Grand 
Duke  and  his  Queen  enter,  sliding  along  between  two  rows  of  people,  who 
return  their  bows  i  :d  becks.  The  Duke  chats  round  the  circle.  If  you  are 
to  be  introduced,  n  lord  or  master-in-waiting  watches  an  opportunity  and 
leads  you  up,  announcing  your  name,  and,  after  making  your  most  profound 
salaam,  a  few  questions  are  put,  as — How  do  you  like  Weimar  1  How  long 
do  you  intend  staying? — and  the  Duke  bows  and  passes  on.  I  speak 
nothing  but  German  at  court.  Is  that  not  bold  ]  but  I  get  on  uncommonly 
well.  You  are  generally  addressed  every  time  you  go.  The  dinner  is  very 
good ;  sixty  people  or  so  sit  down.  You  leave  after  dinner,  and  return 
again  in  the  evening.  There  is  nothing  done  but  conversation,  though  some 
play  cards.  You  may  retire  when  you  like.  I  do  so  as  soon  as  I  can,  as 
this  is  not  the  way  I  like  to  spend  Sunday  evening.  Every  night  we  have 
some  prince  or  other ;  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  there  last 
time.     How  much  more  have  I  felt  at  a  small  party  at  Cr*\gbarnet !     But 

*  This  expression  was  one  which  occurred  in  one  of  his  Highland  stories,  and  was 
a  favourite  quotation,  being  always  given  with  the  full  native  accent. 
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;  me   weep. 


tlianks  to  these  and  the  worthy  woman  *  wlio  gave  them,    that    society 
comes  now  so  ejisy  to  me. 

"  If  you  but  heard  that  best  of  men,  the  honest  Doctor,  and  I  planning 
how  to  keep  all  the  young  follows  in  order  1  and  when  ten  or  so  meet,  it  is 
no  easy  task.  It  has,  however,  been  done.  Winter  has  almost  begun;  we 
bad  snow  yesterday.  I  have  a  good  stovo  and  abundance  of  wood,  so  with 
a  good  easy-chair — called  in  German  Grossvaterstuhl, — I  am  in  great  com- 
fort. But  now  this  throws  me  back  to  "our  ain  fireside,"  and  then  I  long 
to  be  among  you  all  to  get  my  heart  out,  for  except  on  paper  it  lias  very 
little  exercise.  I  am  studying  liard — Greek  and  Ij&tm  every  day.  I  read 
(this  is  for  my  father,  as  you  arc  not  a  German  blue)  Horace  and  Cicero  do 
OtHciis  day  aV)out  with  Preston,  the  Greek  Testament  every  morning.  Ask 
my  father  to  write  to  me.  He  has  a  '•  vast  of  news"  to  tell  me,  about 
Church,  Irish,  and  Gaelic  matters,  all  of  which  give  me  much  interest.  • 

"  By-the-bye,  mother,  give  me-  your  advice.  Now,  don't  be  sleepy,  I  am 
nearly  done.  What  would  your  well-known  economical  head  suggest  as  to 
— my  court  dress  1  First  of  all  ascertain  whether  there  may  not  bo  in  some 
of  the  old  family  chests  a  relic  of  the  only  sprig  of  nobility  in  your  blood — 
Maxwell  of  Newark's  sire.  I  think  old  Aunty  Bax,  if  she  were  bribed  or 
searched,  could  turn  out  an  old  cocked  hat  or  sword.  If  this  scent  fail,  we 
must  try  the  Scandinavian  side.  But  my  idea  is,  all  such  relics  perished 
during  the  Crusades  !  Donald  Gregory  would  give  some  information.  If 
no  such  thing  exists,  then  my  determination  i«  fixfd,  that  a  room  in  the 
Manse  be  kept  called  the  court-room,  in  which  my  clothes  be  preserved  for 
my  descendants:  I  mean — and  have  no  doubt  by  your  looks  you  have  hit 
on  the  same  idea — that  this  does  not  take  place  until  I  have  worn  them 
tirst  as  Moderator. 

"  I  think  of  taking  drawing  and  singing  lessons  time  about.  I  think  I 
have  a  taste  for  both,  and  my  idea  is  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  as  well  as 
pleasure  to  enlarge  every  innocent  field  of  enjoyment  which  God  has  put  in 
ids  way. 

"  Oh  dear,  I  almost  thought  myself  at  home;  but  the  stove  is  nearly  out, 
and  it  is  still  Deutschlaud. 

"  I  am,  your  rising 

"SON." 


To  his  MOTHER!^ 

♦' Weimar,  ATnjSTnAcr  19,  1834. 

"  Here  I  sit  on  a  wet,  nasty  evening — Sunday  All  are  at  court  but 
myself.  A  Sr.nday  evening  here  is  detestable.  If  I  can  spend  it  by  myself, 
good  and  well;  if  not !  No  church,  no  sermon,  no  quiet,  no  books  but  Ger- 
man." 


tories,  and  was 


To  an  old  Fellow  Student  : —  •  ' 

"  VVbimar,  December  2,  1834. 

"I  have  just  received  your  long-wished-for  epistlo.  Wiuhin  the  last  hah" 
hour  I  have  speculated  more  upon  your  condition  (on  what  the  Germaiu- 
call  your  Inneres,  or  inward  being)  than  I  have  ever  done  before.  In 
Heaven's  name,  wliy  that  doleful  ending  of  a  merry  letter?     Can  it  be  a 

•  Mrs.  Stirling,  Cralgbarnet,  Cainpsie. 
4 
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joko  ?  '  One  that  was ' — '  tomb.'  TJiis  mast  not  be.  If  you  are  really 
ill,  I  grieve  for  yon  as  a  dear  friend ;  but  if  it  is  bnt  fancy,  away  with  it  to 
the  siiades  !  Look  out  on  nature  in  all  hc-r  simple  glory ;  feel  yourself  a 
part  and  being  «f  the  universe ;  feel  your  own  eternal  dignity,  that  is  beyond 
and  above  all  the  matter  before  which,  alas !  it  orV.eii  bows,  but  to  which  it 
owes  no  allegiance ! 

'  We  receive  but  what  we  gire,  ~^ 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  lire  : 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud  !' 

Read  your  Bible,  and,  if  you  v/^ant  the  joy,  the  meditative  joy,  which  finds 
j'eligious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature,  i«id  dear  Coleridge,  or  his  brother 
Wordsworth.  But  the  former  I  lore,  I  adore.  Bay  his  works,  should  you 
have  no  more  in  the  world  to  spend. 

"This  moment  I  have  read  your  P.S.,  which  I  did  not  notice.  '  Blood  to 
the  hejid !'  What  a  setting  sun  your  face  mmt  be  !  Did  you  ever  hear 
fi  ace  the  days  of  Hippocrates  of  a  fellow  of  your  age  and  strength  having 
'•■''  ,d  to  the  head  1  Why,  man,  I  suppose  you  sometimes  feel  dizzy  and  get 
l'''r><i.  and  stagger,  when  you  had  particularly  simple  biliousness;  for  all 
^'  \'  iymptoras  I  have  had  a  thousand  times,  and  half  killed  myself  think- 
in";  tLer  as  J  ou  do  now.  Take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  every  tlay ;  read  a 
few  nv.  •  ''^-  .'i'^'i  send  those  blue  devils  to  their  master." 

/*.  O.,.  llir'    iV     .  ■  ■    ■  — 

*•  Deccmher  8,  1834. 

"  You  complain  of  want  of  books,  and  a  sad  want  it  is ;  but  you  can 
meditate  and  pray,  and  set  no  wrong  example ;  and  you  have  your  Bible — 
his  Bible  who,  to  his  last  moment,  love<l  you  with  more  than  a  brother's 
love.  It  will,  I  trust,  be  but  a  secondary  motive  with  you,  but  I  know  his 
image,  as  you  last  parted  from  him,  his  love,  and  a  recollection  of  his  vii-tues, 
will  ever  rise  up  to  keep  you  sober  in  puntuit,  and  steady  in  principle.  I 
feel  that  when  I  write  to  you,  dearest,  I  will  not  seem  tiresome  or  preach- 
ing too  much." 


* 


BONNET. 

Tlie  time  had  been  when  this  bright  earth  and  sky, 

At  dewy  moi'n,  calm  eve,  or  stany  night. 

Inspired  the  passionate  and  wild  delight 

Which  only  dwell  with  lofty  purity 

Of  heart  and  thought ;  but  soon  that  holy  light. 

Which  comes  from  heaven  to  benutify 

The  things  of  sense  departed,  and  deep  night 

Concealed  their  glory  from  the  seeking  eye. 

]\Iy  soul  was  dimmed  by  all-destroying  sin. 

Which  o'er  my  inner  sense  and  feelings  crept 

Like  frost  at  early  morn.     Still  oft  within 

This  darken'd  heart  a  sudden  gleam,  a  share 

Of  former  joy,  was  mine  ;  and  I  have  wept. 

And  thought  'twas  from  a  distant  mother's  prayer ! 


WEIMAR 
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To  his  MoTiiKH  :—  '*  Weimar,  December,  1834.  ' 

"You  know,  niolli'r,  tlicre  are  very  ft- n-,  if  any,  upon  whose  good  sense, 
in  niiiUcrs  of  the  woihl,  I  would  rely  more  than  on  yours.  I  have  serious- 
ly tlioiight  of  all  you  say  sihout  my  acquiring  tastes  and  habits  uncongenial 
to  my  futiiit!  prof*es.sion.  To  XvW  you  the  honest  truth,  this  sometimes  does 
give  me  j»ain.  'lo  battle  against  a  thousand  little  things  which  insidiously 
collect  roimd  j-our  mind  like  iron  filings  on  a  magnet,  till  it  is  all  oovereil, 
is  impossible.  There  is  a  style  of  life  which  has  charms,  talk  of  it  as  yon 
please,  and  somehow  or  other  it  comes  quite  naturally  to  me. 

"  But  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  trust  I  feel  too  highly  those  migkty 
things  which  conhtitute  real  greatness,  whether  found  in  clown  or  king ; 
and  the  grand  iKJsition  a  zealous  clergyman  takes  in  human  society ; 
together  with  the  world  of  knowledge  I  am  now  acquiring  of  human 
character,  and  of  the  tcay  to  wanage  men — that  I  shall  enter,  under  God's 
blessing,  ujwn  the  work  with  spirit  and  success,  and  be  above  all  discontent 

"Say  to  my  fath<r,  with  my  love,  that  1  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  his  part  of  the  letter.  My  next  shall  be  to  him  upon  German  theology 
and  sundry  other  matters. 

"As  for  the  girls,  keep  none  of  them  cramp2d  up  at  piano  with  crooked 
backs.  Air  ami  liljcity  for  tlie  young,  and  then  two  hours  or  so  of  hard 
earnest  woik.     When  I  have  children,  I  shall  certainly  act  on  this  principle  ! 

"  You  predicted  a  great  many  things  about  me  which  have  turned  out 
true,  and  which  make  me  ashamed  of  the  weakness  of  my  character.  I  leave 
Weimar  in  a  month,  at  the  very  furthest;  and  the  regret  with  which  I  leave 
it  makes  me  blush.  Why  am  I  sorry]  Am  I  not  going  home  to  those  who 
love  me  more  than  any  on  earth  ?  I  am  ;  and  this  is  invi<luable.  But  .still — 
still  there  are  a  thousiind  things  which  1  am  destined  fur,  and  which  I  shall 
i'ultil,  but  to  wiiieh  my  last  year's  education  has  been  directly  opj)osed. 
Mother,  you  ii.'ive  ta.ste  youi-self,  so  excuse  my  rant.  When  you  only  re- 
member ^the  heau-klt'ul  life  I  have  been  leading,  call  me  weak,  call  me 
fool,  but  let  me  sjKsik  it  out,  and,  like  a  great  ass,  turn  up  my  jtoor  nose 
against  Scotch  lairds  and  their  juide,  and  Scotch  preachers  with  their  fanati- 
cal notions.  I  ajjree  with  mv  father  to  a  'T'  about  them.  And  to  be  oblijr- 
ed  to  have  my  piety  measured  by  my  reading  a  newspaper  on  a  Sunday,  or 
such  trash;  or  by  my  vote,  on  this  side  or  that ;  or  by  my  love  of  music; 
or Don't  be  angry,  for  I  am  done,  and  in  better  humour. 

"  I  trust  to  see  you  in  July,  In  the  meantime  1  am  looking  forward  to 
coming  back  here  this  time  next  year.  Hurrah  for  old  Germany  again  ! 
Next  to  Scotland  I  love  her.  1  am  upon  the  qui  vlve  for  a  letter  a.s  to  our 
route. 

"I  long  to  tell  you  all  my  adventures,  and  how  I  fell  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  '  La  Baronne.'  If  you  only  saw  her,  mother  I  None  of  your 
'blockheads!'  You  were  once  in  love  yourself,  and  I  don't  blame  you,  for 
my  lather  is  a  goo»l-l<x>king  man — 'jine,  stool  man,  faith  ."  SIm'  has  made  me 
a  ]toet ! 

"  How  do  my  [KXir  crocuses  look  ?  What  happy  feelings  does  the  question 
recall ! — ( 'ani[>sie  long  ago  and  spring  contentment — home  and  happiness  ! 
1  have  no  news.  The  same  routine  of  reading,  balls,  court  concerts,  and 
operas.  I  long  to  hear  if  my  father  has  been  made  Moderatoi-.  I  shoidd 
like  to  be  at  ihe  head  of  exery thing.     It  is  a  grand  thing." 
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From  Dr.  Weissbnbohn  (written  to  N.  after  his  rcturu  to  Scotland):— 

"WEiMAr,  Jii'ii,  1835. 

"  Yoii  appeal*  to  be  a  thorouglily  revised  and  improved  edition  of 
yourself.  Happy  man,  whose  feelings  are  not  alienated  from  liis  native 
country  and  etu-ly  connections  by  a  residence  abroad,  yet  keeps  a  lively  re- 
membrance of  his  friends  there,  whose  sound  constitution  throws  out  foreign 
peccant  matter,  after  having  assimilated  the  wholesome  principles.  Don't 
smile  if  I  become  a  little  pathetic  on  the  subject.  I  really  was  afraid  that 
j'oxir  residence  here  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  your  tendencies,  in- 
clinations, future  plans,  and  prospects ;  in  short,  your  happiness  and  useful- 
nesi*  to  your  fellow-creatures.  I  therefore  looked  forward  towards  your 
return  not  as  a  hap2->y  event,  but  as  one  fraught  with  evil  consequences  and 
uneasy  feelings  to  myself,  the  more  so  because  mjj  health  is  so  very  bad  and 
fluctuating,  that  I  would  have  felt  all  the  misery  you  might  have  brotight 
upon  yourself  without  being  able  to  lemedy  or  lessen  it.  You'll  forgive  a  sick 
man  if  he  take,  perhaps,  too  gloomy  a  view  of  things;  but  you  may  jiulge 
how  liappy  I  feel  to  find  that  all  my  evil  anticipations  are  dispelled  by  your 
letter.  As  to  the  difference  of  opinicni  which  exists  between  you  and  me 
with  respect  to  religion,  I  trust  it  is  only  formal,  aiul  I  hope  G'oiman 
rationalism  has  not  mafle  you  a  whit  less  inclined  to  dispense  the  blessings 
of  religion  to  your  future  parishioners  under  those  forms  which  are  most 
suited  to  their  cii-cumstances,  or  most  likely  to  produce  the  best  practical 
results;  though  I  am  convinced  myself  that  we  can't  stem  the  torrent  of  tlie 
age  so  effectually  here  as  it  may  be  possible  on  your  insulating  stand  of  old 
England.  We  must  first  experience  its  dovjistations  before  we  can  reap  the 
fruit  of  its  inundation." 

-      .     ■  ■  -■      ■■/ 
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WITH  tlie  exception  of  a  brief  visit  to  Scotland,  he  remained  at 
l\[oveby  from  April,  18o5,  when  he  returned  from  the  Con- 
tinent, till  Octobei-  of  the  same  year.  He  then  went  to  Glasgow  to 
resume  his  theological  studies.  As  his  father  was  at  that  time  leaving 
Campsie  i'or  his  new  charge  of  St.  Columba,  Glasgow,  he  lived  with 
his  valued  friend  and  relative,  Mr.  William  Gray,  in  Brandon  Place. 
He  at  once  devoted  himself  to  hard  study.  Not  only  do  his  note- 
books show  the  extensive  field  of  reading  he  went  over,  but  his  former 
5^  fellow-students  were  surprised  at  the  rapid  mastery  he  had  obtained 
over  various  branches  of  theological  learning  in  which  he  had  before 
shown  only  a  passing  interest.  For  although  his  previous  education 
had  not  been  favoui-able  to  scholarship  in  the  technical  sense,  yet 
from  this  time  to  his  latest  day  he  cultivated  accurate  methods,  read 
extensively  on  whatever  subjects  he  was  professionally  occupied  with, 
Avorked  daily  at  his  Greek  Testament,  and  kept  himself  well  informed 
as  to  the  results  of  modern  criticism.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of 
rapidly  getting  the  gist  of  a  book,  and,  without  toiling  over  every  page, 
he  seemed  always  to  grasp  the  s(dient  points,  and  in  a  marvellously 
short  time  carried  away  all  that  was  worth  knowing. 

In  the  jMay  of  18:30,  his  father  having  been  ek-cted  Moderator  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  debates  of  an  Assembly,  tlie  attention  of  which 
was  directed  to  Church  work  rather  than  to  Cluu'ch  polity. 

The  passages  from  his  journals  referring  to  his  spiiitual  condition, 
wliich  are  given  tliroughout  this  memoir,  while  no  more  than  speci- 
mens of  very  copious  entries,  are  yet  thoroughly  just  representations 
of  the  self-scrutiny  to  Avhich  he  sulijected  himself  during  his  whole 
life.  Those  who  knew  him  oidy  in  society,  buoyant  and  witty,  over- 
flowing with  animal  spirits,  the  very  soul  of  laughter  and  enjoyment, 
may  feel  smprised  at  the  almost  morbid  self-condemnation  and  ex- 
cessive tenderness  of  conscience  which  these  journals  display,  still 
more  at  the  tone  of  sadness  which  so  frequently  pervades  them.  For 
wliile  such  persons  niay  remember  how  his  merriest  talk  generally 
passed  imporce[)tibly  into  some  graver  theme — so  naturally,  indeed, 
that  the  listener  could  scarcely  tell  liow  it  was  that  the  conversation 
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had  changed  its  tone — yet  only  those  who  knew  him  very  inlinmtoly 
were  aware  that,  althongh  his  outer  life  had  so  much  of  apparent 
abandon,  he  nut  only  preserved  a  habit  of  careful  spiritual  self-culturo, 
but  was  often  subject  to  great  mental  depression,  and  was  ever  haunted 
with  a  consciousness  of  tlie  solemnity,  if  not  the  sadness,  of  life. 

In  point  of  fact,  much  of  his  self-reproach  arose  from  the  earnestness 
of  the  conflict  which  he  waged  against  his  own  natural  tendency  Ut 
self-indulgence.  For  if  on  one  side  lie  had  deep  spiritual  afTmities  and 
a  will  firmly  resolved  on  the  attainment  of  holiness,  he  had  on  the 
other  a  temperament  to  which  both  "the  world  and  the  flesh"  appenUd 
with  tremendous  power.  His  abounding  luimour  and  geniality  had, 
as  usual,  their  source  in  a  deeply  emotional  region ;  rendering  him 
quicl.ly  susceptible  to  impressions  from  without,  and  easily  moved  by 
what  appealed  strongly  to  his  tastes.  This  rich  vein  of  human  feeling, 
which  constituted  him  many-sided  and  sympathetic,  and  gave  him  .so 
much  power  over  others,  laid  him  also  open  to  peculiar  tiials  in  his 
endeavour  after  a  close  life  with  God.  Besides,  as  if  to  be  the  better 
fitted  for  dealing  with  others,  there  was  given  to  him  more  than  the 
usual  share  of  the  experiences  of  "  life;"  for  he  was  frequently  brought 
strangely  and  closely  into  contact  with  various  forms  of  evil — subtle 
and  fascinating ;  thus  gaining  an  insight  into  the  ways  of  sin — though, 
by  God's  grace,  he  remained  unscathed  by  its  evil. 

And  not  only  this  self-scrutiny,  but  the  tone  of  sadness  also  which 
pervades  these  journals,  must  sound  strange  from  one  generally  so 
buoyant.  The  tendency  to  reaction  common  to  all  sanguine  natures, 
combined  with  his  Celtic  blood,  may  perhaps  have  helped  to  give  it 
the  shape  it  so  frequently  takes,  for  the  way  in  which  he  moralises 
even  in  youth  upon  approaching  age,  and  ever  and  anon  speaks  of 
death,  and  of  the  transitoriness  of  the  present,  is  quite  typical  of  the 
temperament  of  the  Highlanders  of  the  Wcstein  Islands.  But  theie 
w^as  an  clement  in  his  own  character  strong  yet  subtle  in  its  influence, 
which  produced  finer  veins  of  melancholy.  The  more  than  childlike 
intensity  with  which  his  affections  clung  to  persons,  places,  associa- 
tions, made  him  dread  separation,  and  that  very  dread  suggested  all 
manner  of  speculations  as  to  the  future.  He  was  continually  forecast- 
ing change.  There  was  assuredly  throughout  this  more  of  a  longing 
for  "the  larger  life  and  fuller"  than  a  mawkish  bewailing  of  the 
vanishing  present.  His  views  of  the  glorious  purpose  of  God  in 
creation  were  from  the  first  healthy  and  hopeful,  and  became  one  of 
the  strongest  points  in  his  creed.  Nevertheless,  it  served  to  produce 
a  side  of  character  which  was  deeply  solemn,  so  that  when  left  alone 
with  his  own  thoughts  a  kind  of  ccric  sadness  was  cast  over  his  views 
of  life.  The  deep  undertones  of  death  and  eternity  sounded  constantly 
in  his  ear,  even  wlien  he  seemed  only  bent,  on  anmsement.  II  i.-^ 
favourite  quotation  literally  e.\i)rc:j.^ed  his  experience — 

I 

•  "I  hear  tlie  lui-litv  waters  rollin;'  eveiniore."  - 
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From  his  Jolt  sal  : — 

"  Morehi/,  April  30,  183."),— T  liavn  at  lust  leturno.l  from  the  ContiuPiit 
this  moniing.  With  how  many  I'eelings  of  the  past  do  I  write  it  1  1  read 
over  many  old  letters  and  journals,  and  I  felt  the  old  man,  which  I  supposed 
one  little  year  had  crushoJ,  to  bo  as  strong  as  ever.  No,  not  quite  so 
strong;  but  still  ho  was  there,  and  I  could  recognise  many  of  his  old 
familiar  features.  This  last  year  has  been  quite  an  episode  in  my  life;  it 
does  not  seem  to  chime  in  with  tho  rest  of  the  story,  and  yet  it  i.s  a  material 
and  important  part  of  it. 

"  It  was  a  dream ;  its  people  were  images  in  a  dream,  never  seen  before 
or  to  be  seen  again.  Everything  iwas,  and  flashed  upon  me.  I  am  awake, 
and  the  dream  is  past. 

"  Ilaices,  Aufj,  i:3^/t.— Spent  this  morning  in  fishing,  and,  after  walking 
eight  or  nine  mil(^s,  retui-ned  as  I  went.  I  liad,  however,  for  my  guide  and 
companion  a  most  rare  specimen  of  a  Yorkshireman.  He  is  the  village 
cobbler.  He  and  his  have  been  here  from  generation  to  generation  ;  and 
what  part  of  the  shire  is  more  secluded  than  Hawes  !  We  spent  tho 
time  in  'chat  and  clatter;'  and  with  his  peculiar  drawl  and  stories  I  was 
much  amused  : — '  Ise  deena  believe  measell  what  foaks  sea  like,  boot  t' 
wutches  beean  in  Meals  like,  boot  thea  sea  hoa  tlu>ie  weas  yance  in  t'  time 
ot  t'  wear  maebea  hoondred  year  and  mear  a  man  wid  ceart  an  Jiarsc  gang 
i-oop  bye  t'  Fell  theare,  and  in  t'  ceart  was  a  kist  and  gooald  ;  an  t'  neame 
ot  hoarse  was  Ham.  Soa  t'  driver  sead,  '  Che  wo  hoop,  Ifara.  We  God'.s 
mind  or  iioa  oop  heel  thou  man  gang.'  Soa  t'  heel  opened  like,  and  t'  keest 
fell  een,  and  thear  weas  nought  mear  aboot  eet !  Boot  yance  seex  parsons 
were  tae  conjor  it  oot,  and  toald  t'  wae  or  't  foar  leads  we  them  to  say  nout; 
and  soa  they  prayed  and  prayed  teelt  they  gat  thee  keest  and  youked  t' 
liarse,  boot  yan  o'  t'  leads  said — '  Gad  lads  !  wcse  geet  eet  yeet.'  When  t' 
keest  howped  oop  t'  heel  an'  weas  seen  nea  mear.' 

"  The  cobbler  once  talked  with  a  man  who  had  gone  to  Kendall  to  see  the 
Highlanders  pass  north.  They  had  no  shoes,  and  looked  miserable  ;  plun- 
dering, but  not  slaying.  Tho  landlord  with  whom  he  staid  had  liis  shoes 
taken  off  him  thrice,  by  successive  parties. 

'^Ambleside,  I9th  August. — I  have  to-day  accomplished  what  I  have  long 
sought.  I  have  seen,  talked,  and  spent  two  or  three  liours  with  Words- 
worth. I  set  off  in  the  morning  with  a  note  of  introduction  by  myself,  for 
myself.  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  sweet,  beautiful  cottage,  and  was  ushered 
into  a  small  parlour  with  a  small  lilirary,  chielly  filled  with  books  of  poetry, 
among  which  was  a  fine  edition  of  Dante.  Presently  the  old  man  came  in 
in  an  old  brown  great-coat,  large  straw  hat,  and  umbi-ella,  and  ushered  me 
into  a  small,  plainly  furnished  parlour.  Here  we  sat  some  time,  talking 
about  Germany,  its  political  state,  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, — of 
the  Scotch  Church  and  the  levelling  system,  and  right  of  voting ;  and  here 
lie  read  me  the  note  from  his  last  volume.  We  then  went  out  and  stood  on 
the  lovely  green  mound  commanding  views  of  llydal  and  Windermere. 
There  I  said  to  him,  '  We  are  soriy  that  you  are  not  a  friend  of  Ossian.' 
This  set  him  a-going,  in  which  he  defended  himself  against  the  charge,  and 
baying  '  that  although  self-praise  was  no  honour,  yet  lie  thought  he  might 
say  that  no  man  had  written  more  ft'elingly  than  he  in  his  favour.  Not  tho 
Ossian  of  McPlier.son,  which  was  trash,  but  the  spirit  of  O.ssian  was  glorious; 
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ami  this  he  Jiiul  maintaincil.'  Ho  tlifn  broii^^ht  liis  works  and  road  many 
pasRagOH  in  tlie  liowcr  sliowing  tJiis.  lift  said  that  ho  had  more  onomies  in 
Scothmd  than  elsewlicre;  that  his  little  volume  could  not  fight  against  all 
the  might  of  a  long-established  Ileview — it  was  stupidity  or  envy  ;  but  that 
his  book  had  now  got  greater  circulalion  than  thoy  or  it  ever  had.  His 
books  nuist  be  studied  to  be  uuderatood — they  wore  not  fur  ladies,  to  be 
read  lounging  on  a  sofa. 

"  He  said  that  Professor  Wilson  was  an  exceedingly  clever  man,  and  that 
it  wa,s  such  a  jtity  that  his  talents  and  energies  w<(rc  not  dirf^cfcd  to  one 
))oint.     On  our  return  to  the  house,  lie  said  ho  had  suffered  ,  distress. 

His  dear  sister  was  dead,  his  daugliter  was  lyitig  ill  with  spint ,  .  id  now  an 
old  family  servant  was  <lying,  '  but  I  endeavour  to  amuse  myself  as  I  can.' 

"I  l)le.ssed  the  dear  old  man,  came  away;  and  he  said  he  might  wander 
into  my  house  some  day  or  other  in  Scotland.  Oh,  how  I  felt  as  I  heard 
him  read  in  his  deep  voice  some  of  his  own  imperishable  verses — the  lovely 
evening — the  glorious  scene — the  poetry  and  the  man  ! 

"Aufj.  2\t/i. — I  received  from  home  a  parcel,  and  a  letter  from  my  father, 
who  is  in  London  aboxit  the  Psalms.  The  event  which  he  communicates  is 
to  me  all-important — he  leaves  Cami)sic  and  goes  to  Glasgow.  What  are 
my  feelings  ]  I  can  haidly  express  them.  It  is  a  struggle  between  the 
ideal  and  real  !  On  calmly  considering  it,  I  do  think  that  the  change  is 
much  for  the  better.  A  large  family  is  nowhere  in  such  an  advantageons 
])Osition  for  every  improvement  and  advancement  as  in  a  town ;  which  is 
also,  I  believe,  more  economical.  Yet  to  leave  Campsie  !  Spot  of  my  earnest 
feelings,  and  of  the  dearest  associations  of  the  happiest  period  of  my  life  ! 
(xone  are  the  continned  presence  of  green  fields  and  free  air — ^  the  iden- 
tifying of  every  lovely  spot  with  the  bright  thoughts  of  yout  xistence. 

"  1  wish  I  could  wiite  a  series  of  sonnets  entitled  *  Influe ncca  ^  viz.  :  all 
those  projections  which  turn  the  stream  of  life  out  of  its  course,  bending  it 
sliglitly  without  giving  it  a  new  direction.  Nothing  makes  a  man  so  con- 
tented aa  an  experience  gathered  from  a  well- watched  past.  As  the  beauty 
of  the  finest  landscape  is  sometimes  marred  on  actual  inspection  by  a 
nauseous  weed  at  your  feet,  or  painful  headache,  or  many  little  things, 
which  detract  from  ,a  loveliness  only  fully  felt  in  the  recollection  when 
those  trifles  are  forgotten — so,  our  chief  happiness  is  too  often  in  recollec- 
tion of  the  past,  or  anticipation  of  the  future.  Now,  it  is  knowing  what 
the  past  really  was,  which  we  now  recall  with  so  much  pleasure,  and  over 
which  there  seems  '  a  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land,'  that  Ave  are 
able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  hapi)incss  and  value  of  the  present.  And  I 
think  he  who  does  this  will  seldom  be  discontented ;  for  the  miseries  of  life 
ai'e  few,  and  its  blessings  are  '  new  to  us  every  morning  and  evening.' 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  pleasant  walk,  with  a  lovely  sunset,  and 
the  cushats  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  wood. 

*^  September  I5th. — The  long-expectod  festival-week  is  p.ast !  I  never 
have  in  my  life,  nor  ever  expect  again  to  have,  such  a  glorious  treat — I 
have  heard  27ie  Creation. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  olTeV  a  criticism  upon  the  music  which  I  heard 
during  the  festival.  Whoever  Jias  seen  York  Minster,  may  fancy  the  effect 
of  a  grand  choius  of  G40  pcrformeis  before  an  assembled  raulti+ude  of 
perhaps  7,000  jjcople,  with  Undiain,  Phillips,  Piubini,  Lablavhe,  Giisi,  &v. 
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"  \Vc  liad  voiy  (Icli.i^litful  oc)nii),'iny  in  the  liousc— Sir  Clu'irliM  J)oU)iac, 
(M.P.)  iiiid  (hui^'iitcr  ;  iMilncs  (iaskiil,  iM.!*.,  wife  ami  fiistt-r-iii-law  ;  Miss 
Wynn  Smith;  Wii;,'lit,  with  his  wifo  unci  daughter;  J.ady  Sitwcll ;  Mr. 
niid  Mrs.  Norton;  ^Ir.  and  Miss  Forbt-H,  Edinburgli  ;  (.'aptain  Campbell, 
7th  Hussars;  Lord  Crey.  I  had  tho  most  interesting  conversation  witli 
CJaskill,  Wrii^dit,  and  Lady  Sitwell. 

"(,'askill  mentioned  the  IbHowiiij,'  things:— Peel  does  not  confide  suf- 
ficiently in  his  own  party,  ho  tells  nothing  to  tliem  ;  but  if  you  do  make  a 
good  speech,  he  will  shake  you  by  the  hand  and  talk  kindly, 
on  the  Catholic  nuestion  were  great,      liis  principal  adviser 


Jlis  dilHculticfi 
ind  confidential 

riend  was  Dr.  Lloyd,  of  Oxford.  The  Duke,  who  looks  at  a  question  of 
tolilics  like  men  in  a  field  of  battle,  after  two  hours'  conversation,  told 
j'eel  that  ho  had  agreed.  Peel  knew  there  was  no  use  fighting  in  tlio 
tfouncil,  .md  he  determined  to  resign.  He  went  to  Windsor  to  do  so.  The 
King,  wlio  had  all  the  feelings  of  his  father  on  tho  subject,  remonstrated, 
and  asked  Peel  if  he  could  form  a  Ministry  which  would  resist.  J'eel  saw 
it  was  impossible.  The  King  then  said,  that  what  he  would  not  do  as 
an  individual  he  was  com}>elling  him  to  do  by  asking  l»im  to  change. 
Would  he  desert  himl  Would  he  leave  the  ouus  on  him  I  Peel  came 
home,  and  for  two  nights  never  went  to  bed.  Wrote  to  liia  fiiend  Dr. 
Lloyd  that  he  knew  that  in  sticking  to  the  King,  from  the  most  loyal 
motives,  he  was  sacrificing  his  political  character,  itc.  ;  and  so  he  )jassed  it : 
and  now  he  would  willingly  change  hi    inind  ! 

"  Peel's  memory  is  amazing.  *  Can  you  forget  all  this  trash  ?'  said  he  to 
a  friend,  a.s  a  member  was  speaking.  '/  can't;'  and  so  he  never  did,  but 
would  recall  woids  and  circumstances  a  year  afterwards. 

"  One  night  Mr.  Oaskill  was  at  a  party  at  the  Duke  of  's  ;   Peel, 

Wellington,  and  some  otheis  were  playing  whist ;  Croker  was  learning 
(icarte  at  another  table.  '  (Jo,  ud  Peel  U)  one  of  his  friends — *  go  and  ask 
if  he  ever  learned  the  game  before.'  •  Nevei ,'  said  Croker,  '  upon  my 
soul.'  '  Well,'  said  I'eel  to  his  friend,  who  returned,  '  I'll  bet,  in  twenty 
minutes  by  my  watch,  Croker  t(!lls  his  teacher  that  he  does  not  know  how 
to  play.  In  Jive  minutes  Croker  was  heard  saying,  '  Well,  do  you  know,  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  the  best  way  of  playing.'  This  was  received 
with  a  roar  of  hmghter. 

"■September  IQith. — O  God,  I  am  a  weak,  poor,  sinful  man,  unmindful  of 
past  mercies,  and  of  a  hardened  heart.  Mercifid  Fathei-,  I  implore  pardon 
from  Thee  for  my  sins,  and  entreat  the  aid  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
alone  I  can  fight  the  evil  one.  Hear  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  atoning  blood 
of  Thy  dear  Son,  in  Avhose  eternal  merits  I  trust  alone  for  salvation. 

''  Septnnbcr  '2H(/i,  18;i5. — G.  was  staying  with  us.  He  is  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  called  2'he  Churchman,  and  is  a  most  violent  Episcopalian  of  the 
old  school,  as  he  was  once  as  violent  a  dissenter  of  the  new.  There  are 
few  liberal  Churclnnen — very  few ;  antl  to  me  nothing  is  more  absurd  than 
the  violence  of  men  professing  the  same  faith  in  all  its  essentials,  and,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  cutting  one  another's  throats.  England  is  be- 
ginning to  reform  her  clergy  ;  and  good  morals,  with  a  sound  Calvinistic 
theology,  are  rapidly  gaining  ground.  I  have  myself  seen  so  much  wicked- 
ness in  manners  and  opinions  that  my  heart  bows  before  a  good  Christian 
wherever  I  meet  him.     We  had  good  sacred  music  on  Sunday  evening. 
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This  may  be  abused  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  it  is  wron;^.  But  cei'tainly  to  me 
it  IS  infinitely  more  sacred  than  the  chatter  around  the  fireside  cu  stuff  and 
nonsense,  such  as  I  have  frequently  heard.  But  remember  Paul  and  the 
'  meats.' 

*^ /September  20th. — I  had  to-night  a  long  argument  with  an  atheist,  Mr. 

C .     I  have  known  intimately  many  strange  thinkers,  from  fanatics  to 

atheists.  All  sceptics  whom  I  have  ever  met  have  been  very  ignorant  of 
the  argument  and  fiuits  of  the  case.  This  has  been  my  confirmed  experi- 
ence in  Germany  and  lingland.  Fanatics  knew  and  felt  ten  times  more. 
Believing  too  much  is  more  philosophical  than  believing  nothing  at  all. 

"  I  finished  Heine's  '  History  of  Modern  German  Literature.'  His 
German  stylo  is  beautiful ;  his  remarks  astonishingly  striking,  original,  and 
pointed;  his  character  of  the  poetry,  painting,  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  admirable, 

*' Sundai/,  llth. — ^This  is  the  last  Sunday  I  shall  spend  in  Moreby  for 
some  time.  How  many  pleasant  onos  have  I  had  in  the  old  cluu'ch  at 
Stillingfleet,  in  its  antique  pew  and  oak  seats,  worn  away  by  numberless 
generations  !  I  trust  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  English  Church  to  love  her 
capabilities  and  to  admire  her  mode  of  worship  ;  and  while  I  enter  with 
heart  into  that  mode  and  form  in  which  I  have  been  born  and  bred,  I  trust 
to  have  for  ever  an  affection  for  the  venoraV>le  liiturgy  and  those  institutions 
which  so  well  accomi)lish  their  purpose  of  diffusing  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
among  the  nations.  O  Lord,  I  thank  Thne  for  the  many  peaceful  Sabbaths 
which  I  have  enjoyed.  I'org'  e  their  much  abuse,  and  still  preserve  ray 
mind  more  and  more  for  that  .ucrnal  Sabl)atli  which  I  hope  one  day,  through 
the  blood  of  the  Atonement,  to  spend  with  Thee  in  heaven. 

"  October  loth. — The  last  night  at  INIorebv.  How  much  could  I  now  say 
on  my  leaving  this  excellent  family  whom  I  esteem  so  much  and  highly  ! 
Mr.  Preston  has  been  as  a  father.     God  bless  them  all  ! 

"  I  thank  Thee,  O  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  all  Thou  hast  done  for 
me  since  I  came  into  this  family.  Lord,  may  Thy  kindness  not  be  thrown 
away,  but  may  everything  work  for  my  good.     Amen,  Amen. 

"  Glasgow^  23rd  December. — This  day  two  ye-irs  ago  James  died.  I  shall 
ever  consider  this  day  as  worthy  of  my  remembrance,  because  to  me  it 
ma?k3  the  most  impoi-tant  era  of  my  life.  Amidst  temptations  it  has 
warned  me  ;  in  ray  Christian  course  it  lias  cheered  me.  In  far  other  scenes 
than  these  I  have  remembered  it  with  solemn  feelings,  and  I  trust  I  may 
never  forget  it  or  the  habits  it  has  engendered.  The  more  I  see  of  the 
world,  the  more  I  look  upon  the  dear  boy  as  the  purest  being  I  ever  met 
with  ;  and  now  I  rejoice  ho  is  in  heaven.  Lord,  may  I  never  forgot  that 
time. 

"  27th  ;  last  Snndajj  of  1835. — I  never  felt  a  greater  zest  for  study  than 
now.  The  truth,  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  the  eloquence,  of  the  older 
divines  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure.  I  have  adopted  the  jilan  of  keeping  a 
note-book  which  I  call  'Hints  for  Sermons,'  in  which  I  put  down  whatever 
may  provo  useful  for  my  future  ministrations.  Unfortunately  what  is 
useful  is  not  nowadays  the  most  taking,  and  we  have  lost  much  >)f  our 
simple-hearted  Cvhristianity.  Our  very  clergy  are  dragging  us  down  to  lick 
the  du.st,  and  the  inlluence  of  t!ie  mob  is  making  our  yoiuig  men  a  sub- 
servient set  of  fellows,     I  see  among  our  better-tliinking  clergy  a  strong 
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episcopalian  spirit ,  thoy  are  b(>f;inning  to  son  the  use  of  a  set  form  of 
worship.  And  who  ran  look  at  the  critical,  self-suiHcieut  faces  of  the  one- 
half  of  our  congregations  during  jirayers,  and  the  labour  and  pufling  and 
blowing  of  some  aspinuit  to  a  ehurcli,  and  not  deplore  the  absence  of  some 
set  prayera  which  would  keep  the  feelings  of  many  right-thinking  Christian 
from  being  hui-t  eveiy  Sabbath. 

"January  Gth,  183G. —  I  went  down  to  Campbeltown,  and  I  returned  to- 
day with  Scipio  and  (Jeorge  Beatson.  What  were  my  feelings  when  I  saw 
Campbeltown — aye,  v/hat  were  they  1  Almost  wliat  I  anticipated  ; — a  half 
breaking  up  of  the  ideal.  Gone  was  the  glory  and  tlie  dream — gone  the  old 
familiar  faces,  P^verythiiig  seemed  changed,  save  the  old  hills ;  and  it  was 
only  when  I  gazed  on  them  that  I  fult  a  return  of  the  old  feelings,  glimpses 
of  boyhood,  short  but  beautiful,  that  soon  passed  away,  and  I  felt  I  was  a 
changed  man     '.ow  changed  since  those  days  ! 

"  We  were  gay  to  our  'hearts'  content :'  a  ball  every  night  and  breakfasts 
every  morning,  with  interludes  of  dinners.  I  never  leceived  more  kindness 
in  my  life. 

"Be  honest!  In  Campbeltown  I  forgot  God  altogether.  If  ever  there 
was  a  cold,  forgetful  sinnei-,  I  am  the  man.  If  it  was  not  for  my  peculiarly 
fortunate  circumstances  of  life,  I  would  have  been  a  thorough-going  sinner. 
My  heart  is  blunt ;  every  time  I  fall  back  I  am  so  much  the  worse — it 
quenches  faith,  resolution,  hope.  Well  nniy  I  s.ay,  '  Lord  save  me,  or  I 
peri.sh.' 

"  Poor  dear !    I  received  such  a  letter  from  him  in  answer  to  an 

earnest  exhortation  to  him  to  chang(>  his  ways.     The  l^ord  blesa  hiiu  ! 

"Is  it  [)roper  to  endeavour  to  couvert  a  man  by  any  other  but  Christian 
motives— prudential  m*  moral  I  I  think  it  is.  A  hardened  sinner  mu.st  have 
motives  addressed  to  hini  which  lie  can  feel  and  understand.  Let  this  be  a 
matter  for  thought.     My  mother  denies  its  truth." 

To  A.  Clerk  :— 

"  10,  Brandon  Place,  Glasgow,  Jannarij  13,  183G. 

"  For  once  in  my  life  I  am  working  for  the  class,  writing  essays  for  a 
prize !  Are  you  not  astonished  ?  Fleming  gives  out  live  or  six  subjects. 
The  first  was  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  ;  and  T  sent  him  in  one 
of  eighty  pages  crammed  witli  geology,  which  even  '  the  Doctor's '  (Sinclair) 
most  scientific  conversations  (which  used  to  bore  you)  wei'o  nothing  to. 
Fleming  had  the  good  .sense  to  aj)preciate  it ;  and  ho  said  privately  to  my 
father  that  '  it  had  more  in  it  than  all  tlie  otheis  i)ut  together.'  J!ut  you 
never  saw  such  fellows !  Some  of  them  o})en  their  goggle  eyes,  Avhen  I 
dare  to  speculate  on  some  of  the  yreat  doctor's  ipse  (li.cifs.  Think  of  tlnim 
the  other  day  1  there  W!is  a  meeting  in  the  lliill,  and  Al'Gill  in  the  chair, 
to  determine  whether  lUackiroml  should  be  kicked  out  of  the  Hall  Library 
and  sent  in  search  of  the  J'Minl/>ir;/h  Ju'n'cii\  long  ago  bhick  balled !  Boor 
Magawas  pejtpered  with  a  whole  volley  of  analheniiis;  iind  if  it  was  not  for 
some  fellows  of  sense  who  were  determined  to  give  old  ('hristo|)her  a  lift  on 
his  stilts,  ho  would  have  hobbled  down  the  turnpike  stair  to  make  room  for 
a  dripping  Baptist  or  oily-haireil  ^Methodist.  Oh,  I  hate  cant — I  detest  it, 
Clerk,  from  my  'heart  of  hearts  !'  There  is  a  manliness  about  true  Christi- 
anity, a  consciousness  of  strength,  which  enables  it  to  make  everything  its 
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"The  people  are  becoming  all  in  all.  And  what  are  the  forthcoming 
ministers?  The  people's  slaves  or  deceivers.  It  is,  I  admit,  the  opinion  of 
a  young  man ;  but  I  feci  that  we  are  going  down  hill — talk,  talk,  talk — big 
words — popularity — that  god  which  is  worshipped  wherever  a  cha])el  stands. 
This  is  what  I  fear  we  are  coming  to — our  very  i)rayeis  are  the  subjects  of 
display  and  criticism.  I  rejoice  to  think  there  is  One  who  guides  all  to 
good,  that  the  world  on  the  whole  is  ever  advancing  in  the  right,  though 
poor  Scotland  may,  perha])s,  lag  behind  for  a  setison." 

During  the  session  of  1835-36  a  coterie  of  young  men,  possessed  of 
kindred  genius  and  liuniour,  used  to  meet  for  the  interchange  of  wit, 
and  of  literary  productions,  whose  chief  merit  w;is  their  absurdity. 
Horatio  Al'Culiocli,  tlie  l.mdscape  painter,  and  lii.s  biotlier  artist,  Mac- 
Nee;  the  late  Principal  Leitcli,  and  liis  brother,  Mr.  John  Leitch,  a 
well-known  litterateur;  the  Dean  of  Argyll,  and  his  brotiier,  Mr.  Mac- 
George;  M'Nish,  the  autlior  of  the  "Anatomy  of  Drunkenness;"  and 
NornMiu  Macleod,  were  the  leading  sjiirits  of  the  fi'aternity.  Una  of 
the  chief  ties  which  bound  them  in  fellowship  was  the  })resence  of 

Dugald  M ,  poet  and  local  celebrity.  M was  not  without  talent, 

and  made  several  creditable  attempts  in  verse;  but  his  extraordiuaiy 
self-importance,  his  \inconsciousness  of.  ridicule,  and  the  bombastic 
character  of  many  of  his  productions  made  him  a  ready  butt  for  the 
shafts  of  drollery  with  which  the  young  fellows  who  met  at  those  sup- 
pei's  were  abundantly  armed.*  Before  the  year  w^as  out  they  printed 
a  series  of  squibs  written  for  their  gathering.-^.  The  volume  was 
entitled,  "Sparks  ot  Promethean  Fire;  or  Chips  from  tlie  Thunderbolts 
of  Jove,"  and  professed  to  be  published  at  iStrombuli,  for  the  firm  of 
CJog,  Magog,  and  Co. 

These  poems  were  indirectly  meant  as  caricatures  of  the  pompous 
emptiness,  the  incongruous  magnificence,  and  the  grandiose  sc(;ne- 
paiutingof  the  poet  Dugald.  Hades  and  the  Arctic  Pole,  the  volcanic 
fires  and  sulphurous  craters  of  Etna  and  Uecla,  whales,  mammoths, 
and  mastodons,  had  therefoi'e  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  production  of  a 
jumble  of  astounding  nonsense. 

Only  one  specimen  of  the  volumes  has  been  reprinted — "The  Death 
of  Space,"  by  Mr.  John  Leitch,  which  was  engrossed  in  "P)on  Gual- 
tier."  Norman  Macleod  contributed  four  pieces — "The  IJeign  of 
Death,"  "The  Phantom  Festival,"  "Professor  lioss'sf  Drinking-Song," 
and  "Invocation  to  Professor  Boss,  who  fell  into  the  Crater  of  Ilecla." 
We  give  the  two  last. 

*  Once  at  a  public  dinner,  when  the  trast  of  "the  poets  of  .Scotland,  coupled  with 

tlie  name  ol'  DugaM  M "  was  proposed,  in  terms  which  seemed  to  disparage  the 

practical  importance  of  their  art,  Dugald,  rising  in  great  indignation,  determined  to 
give  the  ignoramu.s  a  lesson  on  the  graiuleur  of  the  otl'uiulud  nuise.  "I  wiJl  tell  the 
gentleman,"  he  shouted,  "  wh.-xt  poetry  is.  I'oetry  is  the  language  of  the  tempent 
when  it  roars  through  the  crashing  foreat.  The  waves  of  ocean  tossing  their  foam- 
ing crests  uniler  the  lash  of  the  hurricane — they,  sir,  speak  in  poetry.  Poetry,  sir  ! 
poetry  was  the  voice  in  which  the  Almighty  tluuidered  through  the  aivful  peaks  of 
Hinai ;  and  1  myself,  sir,  have  published  Hve  volumes  of  poetry,  and  the  last,  iu  its 
third  edition,  caai  be  hail  for  the  price  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence  !  " 

t  "Boss"  waw  the  bye-name  he  had  for  his  very  dear  frieml,  the  late  Principal 
lieitch,  one  of  *.h>9  ililest  and  best  of  men. 
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PROFESSOR  BOSS'  DRINKING  SONG. 

Air — "  Bckriinzt  mit  Lanh  den  liebevollen  Beclicr," 
or— "The  llhine  !  the  Ilhiiie  !  "  &c.,  Ac. 

Drink,  drink  and  swill,  ye  jolly  old  Professors, 

You'll  find  it  royal  stufF, 

You'll  find  it  roval  stufi"; 
What  though  the  waves  of  oi-ean  roll  above  us, 

We  do  not  care  a  snuff"! 

We  do  not  care  a  snufV ! 

Diodati,  Kent,  Gleim,  l\rendelssohn,  Swighausen, 

Ich  l)in  Ihr  Uruder  I'oss  ! 

Ich  bin  Ihr  Druiler  Boss  ! 
Pass  round  the  joriiin,  and  with  all  the  honours, 

Drink  to  Gonnnander  Ross  ! 

Drink  to  Commander  Ross  ! 

Ices  I've  eat  in  Paris  at  Tortoni's ; 

I  boiled  chicken  too  in  Wien, 

Broiled  chicken  too  in  Wien  ; 
But  who  would  talk  of  snch  barbaric  mosses, 

Wlio  our  turns-out  had  seen  ! 

Who  our  turus-out  had  seen  ! 

For  here  we  dine  on  whales  and  fossil  mammoths, 

With  walrus  for  our  lunch, 

With  walrus  for  our  lunch  ; 
We've  Hecla's  flames  to  warm  our  glass  of  toddy, 

And  ice  to  cool  our  punch  ! 

And  ice  to  cool  our  punch  ! 

See  how  our  smoke  is  curling  up  the  crater, 

Ho,  spit  and  i-ouse  its  fii-es  ! 

Ho,  spit  and  rouse  its  fires  ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  Deutschland's  old  Professors, 

We're  worthy  of  our  sires  ! 

We're  worthy  of  our  sires  ! 


INVOCATION  TO  PROFESSOR  BOSS,  WHO  FELL  INTO  THE  CRATER  OF  MOUNT  IIECLA. 

Oh  what  a  grim  gigantic  tomb  is  thine, 

Immortal  Boss  !     The  sepulchrert  which  yawn 

For  the  obscure  remains  of  common  men 

Wore  all  unworthy  thee  !     Their  narrow  boanJs 

Thou  heldcst  in  unutterable  disdain. 

And  soughtest  for  a  grave  amid  the  vaults  • 

Of  Iceland's  belching,  bellowiug,  groaning  Mount. 
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Stupemlons  walls  of  flame  sxirrounJ  thee  now  ; 

Thy  mausoleum  is  a  hell  on  earth, 

Where  spluttering  bursts  of  pandemoniac  fire 

Shake  their  rude  tongues  against  the  vault  of  keaveo. 

And  lick  the  stars,  and  singe  the  comet's  tail. 

Peace  to  thine  ashes,  Boss  !     Thy  soul  shall  tower, 
Like  an  inflated  plupnix,  from  the  mouth 
Of  that  infernal  hill,  whose  crater  wide, 
Ijike  a  viust  trumpet,  sliall  thy  praises  sound, 
What  time  its  ashes  rise  beyond  the  moon, 
And  blind  with  clouds  of  dust  the  morning  star. 

And  from  thy  lofty  watch-tower  in  the  sky 
Spitzbergen  thou  shalt  see,  and  Greenland,  where 
TJie  si)erniaceti  whale  rolls  floundering  on, 
And  dares  to  combat  the  pugnacious  shark ; 
The  morsfl,  with  teeth  of  steel  fuid  snout  of  brass, 
The  mighty  kraken,  and  the  ocean  snake, 
Tiie  salamander,  witli  its  soul  of  tii-e, 
The  mammoth  and  the  mastodon  sublime, — 
TJiem  shalt  tliou  see,  and  with  their  spirits  thou 
Shalt  hold  sweet  converse,  as  th(;y  move  along. 
Shaking  the  curdling  deep  with  shaven  tails, 
And  drowning  Hecla's  thunder  in  their  own. 

And  from  the  mountain's  bosom  tliou  shalt  call 
The  swai-thy  Vuloan,  and  his  one-eyed  sons — 
The  Atlantian  Cyclops — to  thine  aid. 
While  thou  assailest  Woden,  Teusco,  Thor, 
And  all  the  Scandinavian  gods  accursed, 
Who  in  Valhalla  hold  their  dreaded  reign. 
And  Vulcan  at  thy  bidding  shall  appear, 
With  Polyphemus  and  his  brethren  vast ; 
And,  armed  with  Jove's  resistless  thunderbolts 
And  Hecla's  flames,  the  huge  monopian  bi'ood 
Shall  lise  with  fuiy  irresistible, 
And  from  their  gory  seats  of  human  skulls 
Hurl  the  grim  tyrants  down  with  muttering  yell  ; 
While  thou  ascendest  the  Valhalla  throne 
And  at  the  prostrate  gods  dost  shake  thy  fist ! 

Immortal  Boss  !  while  seas  of  dark-ribbed  ice 
Lock  the  leviathan  in  their  solid  jaws. 
While  the  substantial  firmament  resounds 
With  yells  and  curses  from  the  frozen  tongues 
Of  Bhi|>wrecked  mariners,  thy  sceptre  gaunt 
Shall  thunder  on  the  gi-im  Icelandic  shore. 
And  loose  the  chains  that  fetter  Nature  round  I 
Then,  then  sliall  llecla  sing  aloud  to  thee 
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A  dread  voloanic  liymn.    His  monstrous  tliroat, 

In  honour  of  thy  name,  shall  swallow  up 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  ;  all,  save  thy  throne, 

8hall  be  absorbed  in  that  enormous  maw ; 

And  gliosts  of  mighty  men  shall  crowd  around 

Thine  ample  tal)le  in  Valhalla  S[)read 

And  feast  with  thee  ;  the  hippopotamus, 

llie  whale,  the  shark,  shall  on  thy  table  lie, 

Cookod  to  thy  taste  before  gi-im  Hecla's  fire  ; 

An<l  all  shall  eat,  and  chaunt  thy  name  and  diink 

Potations  deep  from  I'atagonian  skulls. 

My  song  is  done  :  oceans  of  endless  bliss 

Shall  roll  within  thy  kingdom  ;  cataracts 

Of  matchless  eloquence  shall  hymn  thy  praise ; 

Mountains  of  mighty  song — mightier  by  far 

Than  Hecla,  where  thine  ashes  lie  entombed, 

Shall  lift  their  heads  beyond  the  top  of  space, 

And  prove  thy  deathless  monuments  of  fame  ; 

While  thou  with  kingly,  bland,  benignant  smile, 

l^ook'st  down  upon  the  earth's  terriwpieous  ball. 

And  ijuell'st  with  thunder  Neptune's  blustering  mood. 


"  ifurch  2nd. — Strange,  marvellous,  and  unintelligible  world!  My 
brain  gets  dizzy  when  I  allow  myself  to  reflect  upon  the  extraordinary  jour- 
ney we  are  all  pursuing.  I  heanl  olu  Weimar  times  upon  the  piano.  Was 
it  a  dream  1  am  I  here  I  am  I  the  same  being '?  What  means  this  springing 
into  existence,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  happiness  to  ecstasy,  friendships  fornuvl 
and  decaying,  death  at  the  end  of  all  I  Are  we  mad  ?  Do  our  souls  in- 
habit bodies  which  are  dying  about  us  ?  But  I  write  like  a  fool,  for  my 
heart  is  overflowing  with  thouglits  which  I  cannot  utter. 

"  12//t  March. — Exactly,  Norman.  You  wrote  the  above  the  other 
niglit  when  some  old  tunes  roused  up  the  old  man  which  you  thought  was 
dead.     Tell  us  how  he  does  ? 

"  Saturday,  Ajrril  23. — After  studying  to-day  and  yesterday,  I  have  had 
an  evening  stroll  down  the  street.  The  aurora  was  bright  and  lovely — 
now  forming  an  arch  along  the  sky,  now  shooting  up  like  an  archangel's 
sword  over  the  world,  or  forming  streaming  rays  of  light,  which  the  soul  ol 
mortal  might  deem  a  seraph's  crown.  How  strange  are  the  glimpses  which 
we  s«metimes  have  of  something  beyond  the  sense — a  strange  feeling,  flit- 
ting as  the  aurora,  but  as  bright,  of  a  spiritual  world,  with  which  our  souls 
seem  longing  to  mingle,  and,  like  a  bird  which,  from  infancy  reared  in  a 
cage,  has  an  instinctive  love  for  scenes  more  congenial  to  its  habits,  and 
(luttei-s  about  when  it  sees  green  woods  and  a  summer  sky,  and  droops  its 
liead  when  it  leels  they  are  seen  through  the  bars  of  its  prison  1  But  the 
door  shall  yet  be  opened,  and  the  songs  it  lias  learnt  in  confinement  shall 
yet  be  heard  in  the  sunny  sky  ;  and  it  shall  be  joined  by  a  thousand  other 
birds,  and  a  harmonious  song  will  rise  on  high  ! 

"  Oh,  if  we  could  but  keep  the  purity  of  the  .soul !  bat  sense  is  the  giant 
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which  fettoi*s  us  and  gains  the  'rictorv.  W<»  Lave  dim  pprcoi>tI()n.s  of  the 
pure  and  elevak'd  spiritual  world.  We  tnily  walk  by  sight,  and  not  by 
faith. 

"  Mere  des'^riptive  poeti*  may  be  compared  to  thosowlio  have  shrewdness 
enough  to  copy  the  best  sets  of  hieroglyjihit*,  but  wholiavenot  skill  enough 
to  give  to  them  more  than  a  partial  interpiftation.  They  decipher  enough 
to  know  that  the  writing  has  much  fine  meaning,  which.  a.s  it  jiKvises  them- 
selves, may  also  give  pleasure  to  others.  The  reflective  poet  is  one  who  de- 
ciphei-s  the  writing  which  he  copies,  appropriates  its  truth  to  liiniHolf,  and 
makes  it  a  part  of  his  own  existence  ;  and  when  he  gives  it  to  the  world,  ho 
adds  to  it  his  own  glorious  comments  and  illustrations,  and  thus  makes 
othei-s  feel  like  himself.  And  yet  the  highest  and  brightest  world  in  which 
the  poet  exists  cannot  be  sliown  to  another.  It  is  incommimiciiblo.  If  in 
his  spirit  lie  reaches  the  high  peaks  of  the  Himalaya,  he  can  bring  none 
there  with  him ;  and  should  he  know  there  are  others  there,  the  rarity  of 
the  air  prevents  any  communication. 

"  June  6th,  Gourock, — My  journal  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  that  too 
at  a  time  when  sunshine  and  cloud  have  not  been  unfrequent  in  my  trivial 
history. 

"  I  finished  my  college  laboui-s  by  getting  the  essay  prize — not  mxich,  in 
tnxth  ;  but  I  shall  not  venture  to  expixjss  my  little  opinion  of  prizes.  Thajf 
a  test  of  talent  or  labour— bah  !  Tjiist  wint«^r  wa»,  however,  a  useful  one  to 
me.  How  different  fi-ora  the  one  before — liaitlly  an  ounce  of  the  ideal,  and 
a  ton  of  the  real. 

"After  1st  of  May  I  came  down  here,  where  I  staid  for  a  short  time, 
until  I  went  to  the  Assembly  on  the  IGth,  Mhen  my  father  was  Moderator. 
When  I  think  of  that  fortniglit,  my  head  Is  fillerl  with  a  confused  mass  of 
speeches,  dinnei-s,  Ruj)pei*s,  breakfasts,  crowded  boases,  familiar  faces,  oM 
acquaintances,  and  all  that  makes  an  aissemby  interesting  and  tiresome 
to  one  who  is  in  the  middle  of  the  bustle.  I  bi"carae  acquainted  with  a 
gi-eat  many  people — the  most  interesting  was  Dr.  Cooke,  of  Belfast — a 
splendid  man,  who,  I  think,  beats  Chalmers  in  thinking,  and  equals  him  in 
genius.  The  concluding  scene  of  the  As.sembly  is  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
saw — the  whole  clergy  and  people  singing  a  [tsalm,  and  praying  for  the  peace 
of  Jerusalem  !  Grievefl  on  my  i-eturn  to  find  jioor  Marj'  so  unwell :  for  my 
own  part  I  have  little  ho{)e. 

"  To-moiTOW  I  start  for  the  Highlands,  intending,  Go«I  willing,  to  I'eturn 
in  a  month.     Into  Thy  hands  I  commit  myself. 

"  Fiuncury,  8th. — The  name,  which  stares  me  in  the  face,  alone  convinces 
me  that  I  am  here.  Against  this  I  have  a  thousand  melancholy  feelings  to 
pei-suade  me  that  I  am  not.  Yes,  it  is  so :  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
liave  walked  up  the  '  brae  face  '  without  a  smile  upon  my  face.  The  past 
was  too  vividly  present — when  a  revered  old  man  was  blessed  in  his  old  age 
by  a  large  and  dear  family — when  my  own  days,  young  though  I  be,  were 
yet '  clothed  in  no  earthly  light,'  and  had  all  the  *  glory  of  a  dream,'  and 
myself  the  object  of  '  kind  words,  kind  looks,  and  tenrler  greetings.' 

"  It  is  a  solemn  thing  when  the  faces  and  voices  of  the  lost  and  gone  are 
vividly  recalled — when  chambers  are  again  fieopled  by  their  former  inmate.H 
— and  when  you  start  to  find  it  all  a  dream ; — that  what  was  life  is  now 
death  ! 
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"  We,  too,  are  passing  on !  Can  I  forget  this  here  ?  Oh,  may  I  be 
enabled,  in  much  weakness  and  sin,  still  to  tight  so  as  to  gain  the  prize  ! 

"  P&rtree,  21«<  June. — I  have  been  reading  for  three  days  back  Coleridge's 
'Table  Talk,'  and  Byron. 

"What  a  contrast  Is  there  between  the  two!  I  pretend  not  to  fathom 
Byron's  character:  it  has  puzzled  wiser  heads  than  mine.  But  how  different 
were  these  men,  an  far  as  their  characters  can  be  gatliered  fi-om  their  con- 
vei*sation!  Coleridge  ever  struggling  after  truth;  diving  into  every  science, 
and  discovering  affinities  between  them;  holding  communion  ever  with  ideas 
and  principles,  and  caring  for  things  only  as  they  led  to  these;  and,  as  a 
consequence  from  this  pui-suit  and  love  of  truth,  a  humble  believing  disciple 
of  Christ.  Byron  viewing  eveiything  through  his  own  egotism  ;  seliish  in  the 
extreme;  anxious  to  be  the  man  of  fashion,  and  'receiving  his  inspiration 
from  gin  and  water;'  laughing  at  England  and  admiring  Greece;  doubting 
Scripture  and  admiring  Shelley.  Coleridge  wishing  to  publish  his  philosophy 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men;  Byron  writing  his  poetry  *to 
please  the  women.'  In  short,  I  believe,  Byron's  fame  is  on  the  decline. 
His  literature  has  never  sent  a  man  a  mile  on  in  the  mighty  pursuit  after 
truth.     Coleridge  must  live  and  be  beloved  by  all  who  study  him.     He  was 

a  truly  noble  fellow  I 

*  *  -M  *  * 

"A  man's  charity  to  those  wlno  differ  from  him  upon  great  and  difficult 
questions  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  his  own  knowledge  of  them:  the  more  know- 
ledge, the  more  charity. 

♦  ♦  *  »  # 

"  The  difference  in  height  between  the  Scotch  and  Swiss  mountains  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  ever-changing  shajjo  of  the  former,  arising  from  their 
lowness. 

"  Pai'tree,  Skye,  August,  1836. — Early  in  the  month  of  July  I  went  with 
Professor  Forbes  to  Quirang  and  the  north  end  of  Skye.  My  next  trip  was 
to  Storr,  the  fine.st  thing  I  ever  saw.  The  day  promised  well  as  we  ascended, 
but  when  bear  the  top,  thick  mist  suddenly  came  on,  which  prevented  us 
from  seeing  a  yard  in  front.  We,  however,  against  hope,  climbed  to  the 
summit.  When  we  arrived,  the  mist,  in  a  thousand  gi-aceful  columns, 
cleared  away,  and  a  thick,  black  curtain,  which  concealed  the  country  from 
our  view,  slowly  rose  &nd  presented  to  us  a  panorama  such  as  might  put  all 
such  in  Europe  to  shame*.  Beneath  us  lay  Skye,  with  its  thousand  sea 
lochs,  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  jagged  Coolins,  between  which  we  got 
peeps  of  the  distant  sea.  On  every  other  side  was  !  water  calm  as  glass, 
s])et!i"d  by  ships  in  sunshine,  sailing  far  away.  Along  the  mainland,  from 
Cape  fVrath  to  Kyle  Rhea,  was  a  vast  chain  of  hills,  seeu  under  every 
variety  of  light  and  shade,  while  distant  mountain  tops  appear  marching 
towards  Ardnamurclian.  To  the  west  lay  the  Lewis  at  full  length:  a 
gorgeous  canopy  of  clouds  was  piled  over  it.  Rays  of  silver  light  fell  at 
once  on  the  Minch  and  on  the  far-distant  horizon  beyond  Uist,  where  no 
land  breaks  the  vLsta  to  America.  The  precipice  is  a  thousand  feet  high :  a 
stone  took  nine  seconds  to  reach  the  bottom.  In  fine,  a  large  whale  was 
bpouling  in  the  sea  below  us  after  a  herring  shoal. 

" 3rrf  Sepieiuber. — The  feeling  at  piesent  next  to  my  heart  is  the  state  of 
poor,  dear  Mary.     Her  hour,  I  see,  Ls  not  far  distant.     She  knows  this  her- 
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self :  slie  expressed  her  fears  perfectly  calmly  to  my  mother,  and  was  thank- 
ful that  she  liad  got  so  long  a  time  to  prepare.  Her  patience  is  amazing. 
Oh,  may  God  her  Father,  and  Christ  her  Saviour,  grant  her  peace  and  rest! 

"I  want  steadiness.  O  God,  give  me  consistency  in  words,  in  thoughts; 
in  company;  in  private!  May  I  in  everything  see  what  Thy  law  demands, 
and  may  I  receive  strength  to  obey  it. 

"My  mother  and  aunt  have  both  told  me,  in  strong  language,  that  I  am 
most  irritable  in  my  temper,  and  very  unpleasant.  My  mother  told  me  more 
than  this,  which  there  is  no  use  putting  down. 

"I  feel  she  is  wrong.  I  am  grieved  for  this  because  it  is  unchristian; 
therefore,  under  the  strength  of  God,  feel  anxious  and  resolved  to — 1.  Be 
always  calm  and  collected,  and  never  talk  impetuously,  and  as  if  out  of 
temper.  2.  To  give  greater  deference  to  my  mother;  to  stop  arguing  with 
her;  and,  however  much  she  mistakes  my  feelings,  still  to  act  as  I  shall  one 
day  answer. 

"  This  I  wish  to  do  under  God's  guidance. 

"  Clerk,  MacConochie  and  Naime  have  come  as  boarders.  They  are, 
I  think,  three  as  fine  lads  as  ever  I  saw.  Enable  me,  O  God,  to  remember 
that  I  am  responsible  for  sowing  all  the  Gospel  seed  I  can  in  their  minds. 


I  am  sadly  behind. 


What  signifies  talk 

O 


Amen, 

"  I  am  making  slow  progress  ; 
if  the  actions  be  awanting  ] 

"  November  3rd. — I  was  this  morning  called  up  at  five  to  go  for  the 
doctor  for  dear  Mary.  She  was  in  great  agony,  such  as  I  never  saw  before. 
The  doctor  gave  her  relief ;  and  she  gently  fell  asleep  in  Christ  at  half  past 
nine  o'clock. 

"  November  0th. — It  is  all  over  :  we  buried  Mary  to-day  beside  James. 
They  both  lie  near  the  home  where  they  spent  many  happy  days  ;  and  we 
laid  them  down,  thank  God,  in  full  faith  and  assurance  of  a  blessed  resun-ec- 
tion ! 

"  I  have  only  to  pray  God  Almighty,  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  I  may 
not  only  persevere  myself,  but  induce  others  to  persevere  in  the  same  Cluis- 
tian  course,  that  '  where  they  ai-e  we  may  be  also  \' " 


side  James. 
ys ;  and  we 
ed  resun-ec- 


CHAPTER    VI. 

183C— 7. 

AT  this  time  the  University  of  Glasj^ow  attracted  an  tinusnal 
number  of  students  from  the  east  of  Scotland.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  brilliant  teaching  of  Sir  Daniel  Sanford,  and  of  the  late 
Professor  Kamsay,  and  partly  to  the  wider  influence  which  the  Snell 
exhibitions  to  Oxford  were  beginning  to  exercise.  Norman's  father, 
determining  to  take  advantage  of  this  movement  for  the  increase  of  his 
very  limited  income,  arranged  for  the  reception  cf  one  or  two  young 
men  as  boarders,  whose  parents  were  friends  of  his  own.  lie  had  in 
this  way  residing  in  his  house  during  the  winter  of  183G-7  "William 
Clerk,  son  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  of  Penicuiok,  Ilcnry  MacConochie,  son 
of  Lord  Aleadowbank,  and  James  Nairne,  from  iMlinburgh.  John  C. 
Shairp,  son  of  Major  Shairp,  of  Houstoun,  now  Principal  of  the  United 
College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  was  in  like  manner  boarded 
with  Norman's  aunts ;  but  although  residing  under  a  dilferent  roof,  he 
was  in  every  other  respect  one  of  the  party.  Principal  Shairp  gives 
the  following  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  time  : — 

"Norman  was  then  a  young  divinity  student  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  course  in  Glasgow  Colhgj.  To  him  his  father  committed 
the  entire  care  of  the  three  young  men  who  lived  in  his  house,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  I,  living  with  his  aunts,  should  be  added  as  a  fourth 
charge.  This  I  look  back  to  as  one  of  the  happiest  things  that  befell 
me  during  all  my  early  life.  Norman  was  then  in  the  very  hey-day  of 
hope,  energy,  and  young  genius.  There  was  not  a  fine  quality  which 
he  afterwards  displayed  which  did  not  then  make  itself  seen  and  felt 
by  liis  friends,  and  that  youthfulness  of  spirit,  which  was  to  the  last  so 
delightful,  had  a  peculiar  charm  then,  when  it  was  set  off  by  all  the 
personal  attractions  of  two  or  three-and-twenty. 

"  His  training  had  not  been  merely  the  ordinary  one  of  a  lad  from  a 
Scotch  Manse,  who  has  attended  classes  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Universities.  His  broad  and  sympathetic  spirit  had  a  far  richer  back- 
ground to  draw  upon.  It  was  Morven  and  the  Sound  of  ^luU,  the 
legends  of  Skye  and  Dunvegan,  and  the  shm'e  of  Kintyre.that  had  dyed 
the  first  and  inmost  feelings  of  childhood  with  their  deep  colouring. 
Then,  as  boyhood  passed  into  manhood,  came  his  sojourn  among  York- 
shire squires,  his  visit  to  Germany,  and  all  the  stimulating  society  of 
AVeimar,  on  which  still  rested  the  spirit  oi  the  lately-departed  Goethe. 
All  these  things,  so  unlike  the  common-place  experience  oi'  many,  had 
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added  to  his  nature  a  variety  and  compass  wliich  seemed  wonderful, 
compared  with  that  of  most  young  men  around  him.  Child  of  nature 
as  he  was,  tliis  variety  of  experience  had  stimulated  and  enlarged  na- 
ture in  him,  not  overlaid  it. 

"Tliere  were  many  bonds  of  sympathy  between  us  to  begin  with. 
First,  there  was  his  purely  Highland  and  Celtic  blood  and  up-bringing; 
and  I,  both  from  my  mollier's  and  paternal  grandmother's  side,  had 
Celtic  blood.  The  shores  of  Argyllshire  were  common  ground  to  us. 
The  same  places  and  the  same  people — many  of  them — were  familiar 
to  his  childhood  and  to  mine.  And  he  and  his  father  and  mother  used 
to  stimulate  my  love  for  that  western  land  by  endless  stories,  legends, 
liistories,  jests,  allusions,  brought  from  thence.  It  was  to  him,  as  to  me, 
the  legion  of  poetry,  of  ronrance,  adventure,  mystery,  gladness,  and 
sadness  infinite.  Here  was  a  great  background  of  common  interest 
which  made  us  feel  as  old  friends  at  first  sight.  Indeed,  I  never  re- 
member the  time  when  I  felt  the  least  a  stranger  to  Korman.  Second- 
ly, besides  tliis,  I  soon  found  that  our  likings  for  the  poets  were  the 
same.  Especially  were  we  at  one  in  our  common  devotion  to  one,  to 
us  the  chief  of  poets. 

"I  well  remember  those  first  evenings  we  used  to  spend  together  in 
Glasgow.  I  went  to  No.  0,  Ijath  Street — oftener  Norman  would  come 
over  to  my  room  to  look  after  my  studies.  I  was  attending  I'rofessor 
IJuchanan's  class — 'Bob,'  as  we  then  irreverently  called  him — and 
Norman  came  to  see  how  I  had  taken  my  logic  notes  and  prepared  my 
essay,  or  other  work  for  next  day.  Alter  a  short  time  spent  in  looking 
over  the  notes  of  lecture,  or  the  essay,  Norman  would  say,  '  I  see  you 
understand  all  about  it ;  come  let's  turn  to  Billy.'  That  was  his  fam- 
iliar name  for  Wordsworth,  the  poet  of  his  soul. 

"  Before  coming  to  Glasgow  1  had  come  upon  Wordsworth,  and  in 
large  measure  taken  him  to  heart.  Norman  had  for  some  years  done 
the  same.  Our  sympathy  in  this  became  an  immense  bond  of  union. 
Tiie  admiration  and  study  of  Wordsworth  were  not  then  what  they 
afterwards  became — a  part  of  the  discipline  of  every  educated  man. 
Those  who  really  cared  for  him  in  Scotland  might,  I  believe,  have  then 
been  counted  by  units.  Not  a  professor  in  Glasgow  University  at  that 
time  ever  alluded  to  him.  Those,  therefore,  who  read  him  in  solitude, 
if  they  met  another  to  whom  they  could  open  their  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject, were  bound  to  each  other  by  a  very  inward  chord  of  sympathy. 
I  wish  I  could  recall  what  we  then  felt  as  on  those  evenings  we  read 
or  chaunted  the  great  lines  we  already  knew,  or  shouted  for  joy  at 
coming  on  some  new  passage  which  was  a  delightful  surprise.  Often 
as  we  walked  out  on  winter  nights  to  college  for  some  meeting  of  the 
Peel  Club,  or  other  excitement,  he  would  look  up  into  the  clear  moon- 
light and  repeat — 

"  The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare  ; 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair." 
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Numbers  of  the  finest  pa!'sac;cs  we  liati  by  lioart,  and  would  repeat  to 
each  other  endlessly.  I  verily  heliove  tliat  Wordsworth  did  niore  for 
Norman,  penetrated  more  deeply  and  vitally  into  him,  purifying  and 
elevatinj;  his  thoughts  and  feelin.^^s  at  their  fountain-head,  than  any 
other  voice  of  uninspired  man,  living  or  dead.  Second  only  to  Words- 
worth, Coleridge  was,  of  modern  poets,  our  great  favourite.  Those 
poems  of  his,  and  special  passages,  which  have  since  become  familiar 
to  all,  were  tlien  little  known  in  Scotland,  and  had  to  us  all  the  charm 
of  a  newly  discovered  country.  We  began  then,  too,  to  have  dealings 
with  his  philosophy,  which  we  found  mucli  more  to  our  mind  than  the 
authorities  then  iri  vogue  in  Glasgow  College — the  prosaic  IJeid  and 
the  long-winded  Thomas  Lrown. 

"  Long  years  afterwards,  whenever  I  took  up  a  Scotch  newspaper,  if 
my  eye  fell  on  a  quotation  from  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge,  '  Here's 
Norman'  I  would  say,  and  on  looking  more  carefully,  I  would  be  sure 
to  find  that  it  was  he — quoting  in  one  of  his  speeches  some  of  the 
favourite  lines  of  Glasgow  days.  Norman  was  not  much  of  a  classical 
scholar;  Homer,  Virgil,  and  the  rest,  were  not  much  to  him.  But  I 
often  thought  that  if  he  had  known  them  ever  so  well,  in  a  scholarly 
way,  they  never  would  have  done  for  him  what  Wordsworth  did,  would 
never  have  so  entered  into  his  secret  being  and  become  a  part  of  his 
very  self.  Besides  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  there  were  two  other 
poets  who  were  continually  on  his  lips.  Goethe  was  then  much  to 
him;  for  he  was  bound  up  in  all  his  recent  Weimar  reminiscences; 
but  I  think  that,  as  life  went  on,  Goethe,  with  his  artistic  isolation, 
grew  less  and  less  to  him.  Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  then  was, 
and  always  continued  to  be,  an  unfailing  resource.  Many  of  the 
characters  he  used  to  read  and  dilate  upon  with  wonderfully  realising 
power.  Falstaff  was  especially  dear  to  him.  He  read  Falstaff's 
speeches,  or  rather,  acted  them,  as  I  have  never  heard  any  other  man 
do.  He  entered  into  the  very  heart  of  the  character,  and  reproduced 
the  fat  old  man's  humour  to  the  very  life. 

"  These  early  sympathies,  no  doubt,  made  our  friendship  more  rapid 
and  deep.  But  it  did  not  need  any  such  bonds  to  make  a  young  man 
take  at  once  to  Norman.  To  see  him,  hear  him,  converse  with  him, 
was  enough.  He  was  then  overflowing  with  generous,  ardent,  conta- 
gious impulse.  Brimful  of  imagination,  sympathy,  buoyancy,  humour, 
drollery,  and  affectionateness.  I  never  knew  any  one  who  contained  in 
himself  so  large  and  varied  an  armful  of  the  humanities.  Himself  a 
very  child  of  Nature,  he  touched  Nature  and  human  life  at  every  point. 

"There  was  nothing  human  that  was  without  interest  for  him; 
notbinff  great  or  noble  to  which  his  heart  did  not  leap  up  instinctively. 

"  In  uiose  days,  what  Hazlitt  says  of  Coleridge  was  true  of  him,  '  He 
talked  on  for  ever,  and  you  wished  to  hear  him  talk  on  for  ever.*  b'ince 
that  day  I  have  met  and  known  intimately  a  good  many  men  more  or 
less  remarkable  and  original.  Some  of  them  were  stronger  on  thia 
one  side,  some  on  that,  than  Norman  ;  but  not  one  of  all  contained  in 
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liiinself  such  a  variety  of  gifts  and  qualities,  such  elasticity,  such 
boundless  fertilily  of  pure  nature,  apart  from  all  he  got  from  books  or 
culture. 

"  On  his  intellectual  side,  imagination  and  humour  were  his  strongest 
qualities,  both  of  them  woridng  on  a  broad  base  of  strong  common 
sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  On  the  moral  side,  sympathy, 
intense  sympathy,  with  all  humanity  was  the  most  manifest,  with  a 
fine  aspiration  that  hated  the  mean  and  the  selfish,  and  went  out  to 
whatever  things  were  most  worthy  of  a  man's  love.  Deep  affection- 
atcness  to  family  and  friends — affection  that  could  not  bear  coldness 
or  stiff  reserve,  but  longed  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  and  if  there  was  in 
it  a  touch  of  the  old  Highland  clannishness,  one  did  not  like  it  the  less 
for  that. 

"  His  appearance  as  he  then  was  is  somewhat  difficult  to  recall,  as 
the  image  of  it  mingles  with  what  he  was  when  we  last  saw  his  face, 
worn  and  lined  with  care,  labour,  and  sickness.  He  was  stout  for  a 
man  so  young,  or  rather  I  shovld  say  only  robust,  yet  vigorous  and 
active  in  figure.  His  face  as  full  of  meaning  as  any  face  I  ever  looked 
on,  with  a  fine  health  in  his  cheeks,  as  of  the  heather  bloom;  his 
broad,  not  higli,  brow  smooth  without  a  wrinkle,  and  his  mouth  firm 
and  expressive,  without  those  lines  and  wreaths  it  afterwards  had : 
his  dark  brown,  glossy  liair  in  masses  over  his  brow.  Altogether  he 
was,  though  not  so  handsome  a  man  as  his  father  at  his  age  must  have 
been,  yet  a  face  and  figure  as  expressive  of  genius,  strength,  and 
buoyancy  as  I  ever  looked  upon.  Boundless  healthfulness  and  hope- 
fulness looked  out  from  every  feature. 

"  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  my  first  meeting  with  Norman  that 
he,  while  still  a  student,  made  his  first  public  appearance.  This  was 
at  the  famous  Peel  Banquet  held  in  Glasgow  in  January,  1837. 

•'The  students  of  the  University,  after  rejecting  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  choosing  a  succession  of  Whig  Picctors,  had  now,  very  much 
through  Norman's  influence,  been  brought  to  a  better  mind,  and  had 
elected  the  great  Conservative  leader.  He  came  down  and  gave  his 
well-known  address  to  the  students  in  the  Hall  of  the  now  vanished 
college.  But  more  memorable  still  was  the  speccjh  which  he  delivered 
at  the  Banquet  given  to  him  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  west  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  great  gathering.  I  know 
not  if  any  gathering  equal  to  it  has  since  taken  place  in  GI  •  ^ 

marked  the  rallying  of  the  Conservative  party  after  I'lcir  mi      j 

by  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832. 

"  Peel,  in  a  speech  of  between  two  and  thn         aia  h, 

pounded,  not  only  to  Glasgow,  but  to  the  empire,  i.  vhole  >  a-  of  uie 
political  situation  and  his  own  future  policy.  It  \\  as  a  memorable 
speech,  I  believe,  though  I  was  too  much  of  a  boy  eithe;  »  know  or 
care  much  about  it.  Many  other  good  speeches  were  that  night  de- 
livered, and  among  them  a  very  felicitous  acknowledgment -byv  Dr. 
Macleod,  of  St.  Coluniba,  of  the  toast  'The  Church  of  Scotland.'    But 
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all  wlio  still  rememlKT  tliat  ni,ij;lit  will  hmmII  as  not  tlio  least  stvikitif:; 
event  of  the  evoniii_2;  the  wny  in  which  Koiiiian  relnriiud  thanks  i'ovtho 
toast  of  the  stuilenta  o^  Olas^'ow  University.  I  think  I  can  see  him 
now,  standing  forth  prominently,  conspicuous  to  the  whole  vast  assem- 
blage, his  dark  hair,  glossy  as  a  black-cock's  wing,  massed  over  his  fore- 
head, the  'purple  hue'  of  youth  on  his  cheek.  They  said  he  trembled 
inwardly,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  tremor  or  nervousness  in  his  look. 
As  if  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  great  multitude  gazing  on  him,  he  stood 
forth,  sympathizing  himself  with  all  who  listened,  and  confident  that 
they  sympathized  with  bim  and  with  those  for  whom  he  spoke.  His 
speech  was  short,  plain,  natural,  modest,  with  no  attempt  to  say  tino 
things.  Tull  of  good  sense  and  good  taste,  every  word  was  to  tho  point, 
every  sentence  went  home.  !Many  another  might  have  written  as  good 
a  speech,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  young  man  then  in  Scotland  could 
have  spoken  it  so  well.  From  his  countenance,  bearing,  and  rich,  sweet 
voice,  the  words  took  another  meaning  to  the  ear  than  they  had  when 
read  by  the  eye.  Teel  himself,  a  man  not  too  easily  moved,  was  said 
to  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  young  man's  utterance,  and  to 
have  spoken  of  it  to  his  father.  And  well  he  might  be.  Of  all  Nor- 
man's subsequent  speeches — on  platform,  in  pul]>it,  in  banquet,  and  in 
assembly — no  one  was  more  entirely  successful  than  that  first  simple 
speech  at  the  Peel  Banquet. 

"During  the  session  that  followed  the  Banquet,  the  Peel  Club,  which 
had  been  raised  among  the  students  to  carry  Peel's  election,  and  to 
perpetuate  his  then  principles,  was  in  full  sving,  and  Norman  was  tho 
soul  of  it.  !Many  an  evening  I  went  to  its  meetings  in  college,  not 
as  caring  for  its  dry  minutes  of  business,  but  to  hear  the  hearty  and 
heart-stirring  impromptu  addresses  with  which  Norman  animated  all 
that  had  else  been  commonplace.  There  are  not  many  remaining  who 
shared  those  evenings,  and  those  who  do  remain  are  widely  scattered; 
but  they  must  look  back  to  them  as  among  the  most  vivid  and  high- 
spirited  meetings  they  ever  took  part  in.  What  a  contrast  to  the  didl 
routine  of  meetings  they  have  since  had  to  submit  to!  And  the  thing 
that  made  them  so  different,  was  Norman's  presence  there. 

"  But  if  these  first  puhlic  appearances  were  brilliant,  still  more  de- 
lightful was  private  intercourse  with  him  as  he  bore  himself  in  his 
home.  His  father  had  such  entire  confidence  in  him,  not  unminglcd 
with  fatherly  pride,  that  he  entrusted  everything  to  him.  1  he  three 
boarders  were  entirely  under  Norman's  care,  and  he  so  dealt  with 
them  that  the  tutor  or  teacher  entirely  disappeared  in  the  friend  and 
elder  brother  of  all,  and  of  each  individually.  Each  had  a  bedroom  to 
himself,  in  which  his  studies  were  carried  on  ;  hut  all  met  in  a  common 
sitting-room,  which  Norman  named  '  The  Coftee-room.'  There,  when 
college  work  wa"^  over,  sometimes  before  it  was  over,  or  even  •well- 
begun,  we  would  gather  round  him,  and  with  story,  joke,  song, 
rervdings  from  some  favourite  author — Sir  Thomas  Browne's  *  Religio 
Medici,'  Jeremy  Taylor — or  some  recitation  of  poetiy,  he  would  make 
our  hearts  leap  up. 
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"  What  evonin;^s  I  have  seen  in  that  'coffee-room  !'  Norman, in  the 
grey-blue  duffle  dicssinir-fTown,  in  which  he  then  studied,  with  smok- 
ing-cap  on  liis  head,  coming  forth  from  his  own  reading-  den  to  refresli 
Inmsclf  and  cheer  iis  by  a  brief  bright  quarter  of  an  hou /s  talk.  He 
was  the  centre  of  t'lat  small  circle,  and  whenever  he  apptarod,  even  if 
tliere  was  dulncss  before,  life  and  joy  broke  forth.  At  the  ^lose  of  the 
first  session — I  speak  of  1836-37 — the  party  that  gathered  in  the 
coffee-room  changed  MacConochie  and  Nairne  went,  and  Jid  not  re- 
turn; AVilliam  C.'"rk  remained  ;  and  tlie  vacant  places  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  session,  1837-38,  filled  by  three  new  comc^s — Eobert 
(now  Sir  Eobert)  Dalyell,  of  r>inns ;  James  Ilorne ;  and  John 
Mackintosh,  the  youngest  son  of  Mackintosh  of  Geddes.  There  were 
also  two  or  three  other  students  who  boarded  elsewhere,  but  who  were 
often  admitted  as  visitors  to  the  joyous  gatherings  in  the  coffee-room. 
Among  these  was  Henry  A.  Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bombay 
While  all  these  young  friends  so  loved  and  admired  Norman  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  who  did  so  most^ — a  love  which  he  seemed  to  re- 
turn almost  equally  to  all — John  Mackintosh  was  no  doubt  the  one 
who  laid  the  deepest  hold  on  his  heart.  They  were  fitted  each  to  be 
the  complement  of  tiie  othe  \  The  serious,  devout,  pui-e  nature  of 
John  Mackintosh  drew  forth  from  Noiman  reverence  more  than  an 
elder  usually  accords  to  a  youviger  friend ;  on  the  other  hand,  Norman's 
deep  and  manly  love  of  goodness  and  holiness  won  John's  confidence, 
while  his  hopeful  aspiration  and  joyousness  did  much  to  temper  the 
tone  of  John's  piety,  which  verged  somewhat  on  austerity.  I  believe 
that  their  characters,  so  different,  yet  so  adapted  to  respond  to  each 
other,  were  both  of  them  much  benefited  by  the  friendship  then  begun. 

"  John  Mackintosh  had  at  that  time  another  friend,  who  was  also 
his  tutor,  William  Burns,  who  soon  became  the  great  revival  preacher, 
and  afterwards  the  missionary  to  China.  Between  Norniun  and 
William  Burns,  John  used  to  live  half-way  in  spirit.  But  I  don't 
think  that  Norman  and  Burns  ever  knew  each  other  intimately. 
Norman's  mirth  seemed  to  Burns  profanity,  and  Burns'  rapt  Calvinistic 
piety,  that  looked  on  laughter  as  sinful,  seemed  to  Norman  somewhat 
too  severe.  In  fact  they  were  not  then  fitted  to  understand  each  other. 
It  was  in  this  session  of  1837-38  that  the  friendship  of  Norman  with 
John,  so  fruitful  in  results  to  both,  first  began.  He  himself  was  then 
not  a  student,  as  he  had  received  license  in  May,  1837,  and  was 
ordained  in  Loudoun  in  March,  1838;  but  until  he  settled  in  his 
parish  he  continued  under  his  father's  roof,  and  in  the  same  relationship 
as  formerly  with  the  young  men  who  wintered  there.  The  Church 
was  tlien  being  greatly  exercised  by  those  contentions  which  ended 
four  years  afterwards  in  the  Disruption.  Norman  took  a  lively  interest 
in  these ;  but  from  the  first,  both  from  temperament  and  family  tradi- 
tion, sided  with  the  party  whoojtposed  the  N  m-Intrusionists.  Not 
that  Norman  was  in  any  measure  fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  Moderate  of 
the  accepted  type.     His  ardent  and  enthusiastic  teraporument  could 
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never  have  allowed  him  to  belong  to  the  party.  But  in  the  aims  and 
contendings  of  the  Veto  men,  he  seemed  from  the  first  to  discern  the 
presence  of  sacerdotal  pretensions  which  he  his  whole  life  long  stoutly 
withstood. 

"  Before  the  close  of  the  session  of  1837-'^>8,  Norman  was  appointed 
to  the  parish  of  Ijoudoun,  in  Ayrshire,  and  ordained  as  its  minister. 
When  the  close  of  our  next  and  last  session  in  Glasgow  (1833-9) 
arrived,  he  arranged  that  his  old  IVionds  of  the  coffee-room  should  go 
doM'n  and  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  Manse  at  Loudoun  on  the  first  of  May. 
The  usual  winding-up  of  the  college  had  taken  place  in  the  morning, 
and  by  the  afternoon  a  merry  party  were  seated  on  the  top  of  the  Ayr- 
shire coach,  making  their  way  through  the  pleasant  country  of  Mearns, 
in  Ayrshire,  towards  their  friend's  Manse.  That  party  consisted  of 
William  Clerk,  Kobert  Dalyell,  Henry  Douglas,  and  myself.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  which  I  cannot  now  remember,  John  Mackintosh  could 
not  join  the  party.  It  was  a  beautiful  spring  evening,  and  the  green 
burnbraes,  as  we  wound  along,  laughed  on  us  with  their  galaxies  of  prim- 
roses. You  may  imagine  what  a  welcome  we  received  when  at  even- 
ing we  reached  the  Manse  door.  We  staid  there  three  days,  or  four. 
The  weather  was  spring-like  and  delightful  We  wandered  by  the  side 
of  tlie  Irvine  Water,  and  under  the  woods,  all  about  Loudoun  Castle, 
and  Norman  was,  as  of  old,  the  soul  of  the  party.  He  recurred  to  his  old 
Glasgow  stories,  or  told  ur,  new  ones  derived  from  his  brief  experience 
of  the  Ayrshire  people,  in  whom,  and  in  their  characters,  he  was  already 
deeply  interested.  All  day  we  spent  out  of  doors,  and  as  we  lay, 
in  that  balmy  weather,  on  the  banks  or  under  the  shade  of  the  newly 
budding  trees,  converse  more  hearty  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive. 
And  yet,  there  was  beneath  it  an  undertone  of  sadness  ;  for  we  fore- 
boded too  surely  what  actually  has  been  fulfilled,  that  it  was  our  last 
meeting ;  that  they  who  met  there  should  never  again  all  meet  to- 
gether on  earth.  There  were,  with  the  host,  five  in  that  Loudoun  party. 
I  do  not  think  that  more  than  two  of  them  have  since  met  at  one  time. 

"  On  the  last  day  of  our  wanderings,  Norman,  who  had  hitherto  kept 

up  our  spirits  and  never  allowed  a  word  of  sadness  to  mar  the  mirth, 

at  last  said  suddenly,  as  we  were  reclining  in  one  of  the  Loudoun 

Castle  woods,  'Now,  friends,  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  all  meet 

together;  I  know  that  well     Let  us  have  a  memorial  of  our  meeting. 

Yonder  are  a  number  of  jirimrose  bushes.     Each  of  you  take  up  one 

root  with  his  own  hands ;  I  will  do  tlie  same,  and  we  shall  plant  them 

at  the  Manse  in  remembrance  of  this  day.'    So  we  each  did,  and 

carried  homo  each  his  own  primrose  bush.     When  we  reached  the 

Manse,  Norman  chose  a  place  where  we  should  plant  them  side  by 

side.*     It  was  all  simple  and  natural,  yet  a  pathetic  aud  memorable 

close  of  that  delightful  early  time. 

•When  Normnn  left  Ix)n»loun,  he  transplanted  some  of  these  primros«  roots,  an<l 
put  thorn  opposite  his  study  windovrs  at  Oiilkeith.  The  T^udoun  Manse  jonquilB  ami 
favourite  little  '  rose  de  Moaux '  vvcro  ulsu  transplanted  to  Dalkeith,  to  revive  the 
saoks  uiumories  there  as  at  Loudoun. 
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"Early  next  morning  we  all  left  the  Manse,  and,  I  holieve,  not  one 
of  us  ever  rclunutl.  It  was  as  Norman  said.  We  went  our  several 
ways — one  to  Cambridge,  two  to  Oxford;  but  never  again  did  more 
than  two  of  us  forgather. 

"Two  things  strike  me  especially  in  looking  back  on  Norman  as  he 
then  was.  The  first  was,  his  joyousness — the  exuberance  of  his  joy — 
joy  combined  with  purity  of  iieart.  We  had  never  before  known  any 
one  who  took  a  serious  view  of  life,  and  was  really  religious,  who  com- 
bined with  it  so  much  hearty  hopefulness.  He  was  happy  in  himself, 
and  made  all  others  happy  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  At  least  they 
must  have  been  very  morose  persons  indeed  who  were  insensible  to 
the  contagion  of  his  gladness. 

"The  second  was  the  power,  and  vividness,  and  activity  of  his 
imagination,  lie  was  at  that  time  'of  imagination  all  compact'  I 
have  since  that  time  known  several  men  whom  the  world  has  regarded 
as  poets ;  but  I  never  knew  any  one  who  contained  in  himself  so  large 
a  mass  of  the  pure  ore  of  poetry.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  he  had 
then  imagination  enough  to  have  furnished  forth  half-a-dozen  poets. 
Wordsworth's  saying  is  well  known — 

"  '  Oh,  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 

By  nature  :  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts, 

The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine, 

Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse.'  " 

Coleridge,  I  think,  has  questioned  this.  But  if  Wordsworth's  words 
are,  as  I  believe  they  are,  true,  tlien  Norman  was  pre-eminently  a 
poet.  He  had  the  innate  power,  but  he  wanttHl  the  outward  accom- 
plishment ofver.se.  Not  that  he  wanted  it  altogetlior ;  but  ho  had  not 
in  early  youth  cultivated  it,  and  when  manhood  came,  the  press  of 
other  and  more  practical  duties  never  left  him  time  to  do  more  than 
(lash  off  a  verse  or  two,  as  it  rose,  spontaneously,  to  his  lips.  Had  he 
bad  the  time  and  the  will  to  devote  himself  to  poetry  with  that  devo- 
tion which  alone  ensures  success,  it  was  in  him,  I  believe,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  highest  poets  of  our  time.  Often  during  an  evening  in  his 
study,  or  in  a  summer  day's  saunter  with  him  l)y  a  Highland  loch,  I 
have  heard  him  pour  forth  the  substance  of  wliat  might  have  been 
made  a  great  original  creation — thouglits,  images,  descriptions,  ranging 
through  all  the  scale,  from  tlie  sublime  to  the  humourous  and  the  droll; 
which.,  if  gathered  up,  and  put  into  the  outward  shape  of  poetry,  would 
have  been  a  noble  poem.  fJut  he  felt  that  he  was  called  to  do  other 
work,  and  it  was  well  that  he  obeyed  the  call  as  he  did,  and  cast  back 
no  regretful  look  to  the  poetry  that  he  might  have  created." 

It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  a  feature  which,  as  expressed  in  his 
journals,  may  appear  strange  to  the  reader,  but  is  qiiito  characteristic 
of  the  man.  There  in  often  such  a  rapid  passing  from  "grave"  to 
"  gay,"  and,  in  his  earlier  years,  such  self-reproach  for  indulging  in 
things  really  innocent,  that,  in  giving  perfectly  faithful  extracts,  it  has 
been  found  dillicult  to  avoid  conveying  au  impression  of  harshness  or 
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unreality.  There  was  nothing  more  natural  to  him  tlian  so  to  conihine 
all  tones  of  feeling,  that  those  who  knew  him  felt  no  abrupt  contrast 
between  the  mirthful  and  the  solemn.  Lut,  as  it  might  be  expected 
from  his  sensitive  conscientiousnes.'^,  he  did  not  at  iirst  recognize 
tlic  lawfuln(;ss  of  many  things  lie  afterwards  "allowed  himself"  with- 
out any  sense  of  inconsistency.  It  is  accordingly  interesting,  bio- 
graphically,  to  notice  the  difterence  betwixt  his  youth  and  age  iii 
matters  like  these,  as  well  as  the  change  which  his  opinions  under- 
went on  many  political  and  theological  subjects. 


From  hia  Jouhnal  : — 

"  Nov  \lth. — Tills  last  week  being  the  one  for  electing  a  T.ord  Rector,  I 
WM  very  busy,  having  been  the  leader  of  the  Peel  party.  Wo  carried  him 
by  a  majority  of  one  liun(h-ed.  This  caused  me  much  excitement,  and  drew 
my  mind  away  from  God. 

"  Siaulny,  'iOth  Nov. — I  Intend  by  the  grace  of  God  to  throw  off  my 
natural  iiKlolonce,  and  rise  every  morning  this  winter  at  six  o'clock.  I 
study  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Cliuirh  liistoiy  every  morning  before  breakfast; 
chemistry,  anatomy,  and  natural  liistory  (my  favourite  study  next  to  di- 
vinity) during  the  day ;  logic,  theology,  reading,  and  writing  in  tlie 
evening. 

"  Is  a  Cluistian  not  entitled  to  draw  lessons  of  conduct  from  natural 
rehgion  iuterineted  by  revealed  ]  May  ho  not  study  the  tiual  causes  in  his 
moral  constitution  ?  What  then  is  the  liuul  cause  of  the  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  ? 

"  «Sa^nv/rr y,  31^/  Dec,  1836. — The  passing  of  time  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  'tremble  like  a  guilty  thing.'  I  fed  as  if  I  could  compress  what  re- 
mains of  the  last  year  into  the  thoughts  of  an  hour. 

"  And,  then,  what  reminisroiu-es  of  the  past !  This  moment  they  arc  all 
gay  in  Weimar!  I  see  them  all.  The  thought  is  only  momentary,  and 
shines  in  my  mind  like  the  last  ra3'3  of  an  extinguislied  taiier. 

"Yes,  I  am  chungcil.     I  have  felt  the  transition.     I  know  it. 

"The  ideality  of  life  .son  vanislios,  and  can  ouly  be  renewed  when  new 
channels  'ire  formed  for  our  alfoctions.  JJut  wliy  do  we  not  tix  them  on 
unfading  ol)jects  I 

"March  bill. — What  a  gap!  It  is  shnmeful.  At  a  time,  too,  when 
circumstances  have  occurred  uliich,  I  am  convinced,  must  inlluencc  my  lite 
in  no  small  degree. 

"When  Peel  came  down  there  were  great  doiugs.  I  spoko  for  tlio 
students  at  hia  dinner,  and  though  I  felt  coiisideral>ly  in  addressing  three 
thousand  five  iRindred  people,  yet,  from  the  manner  in  which  I  was  sup- 
jiorlcd,  I  got  on  well,  and  met  with  Peel's  decided  apjiroliation,  I  have 
had  the  honour  also  of  being  elected  President  of  the  Petd  Club.  Pecauso 
oi  these  and  other  things,  1  have  fallen  fe.irfully  through  with  my  studies, 
altliough  my  having  had  no  small  pait  in  bringing  I'eol  hero  is  enough  to 
give  some  value  to  my  existence. 

"Friday. — I  have  just  returned  from  Robert  Dalglisli's  ball  ! — a  crowd. 
I  have  roturnod  sick  at  heart.     It  is  my  last  ball  I     And  I  heard  the  Qci*- 
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man  waltzes  jibyod,  :in(l  my  brain  reeled.  I  sliiifc  my  eyes.  I  was  once 
more  with  all  my  oKl  Weimar  fVlontls  ;  when  I  opened  them,  the  faces  were 
the  faces  of  stran;;fer;<,  and  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  left  at  twelve. 
I  alono  seemed  sad.  The  louder  and  more  chceiful  the  music  giew,  the 
more  deeply  m;.'lani  Jioly  I  became. 

^^  Sunday,  1th  May,  1837. — How  life  gallops!  What  changes  !  IIow 
we  do  hurry  along  froui  the  day.sof  childhood  to  wild  and  imaginative  youth, 
and  then  gradually  sober  down  to  sedate  manhood  !  Only  look  at  the  last 
page — music  and  duu<  ing  ! — and  this  page  has  to  record  the  most  solemn 
event  in  my  '  little  histoiy  ' — that  upon  Wednesday  last  I  was  made  a 
I>reacher  of  the  gospel,  and  to-day  I  preached  my  lirst  sermon  ! 

"  This  is  a  niche,  a  point,  in  a  man's  life.  It  marks  the  past  and  future. 
I  only  wish  I  could  write  my  real  state  of  mind  about  it ! 

"  The  gootlness  of  God  has  been  great,  very  great.  If  it  were  not  for  His 
great  love,  I  could  not  stand  a  minute.  Kut  my  own  state  has  had  this 
good  effect  that  it  has  made  me  distrust  myself  and  rely  more  on  Christ. 
I  have  got  a  most  irritable  tcmjier.  I  have  got  a  loose  way  of  talking  and 
of  using  slang  words,  most  unbecoming  my  profession.  I  feel  a  much 
greater  willingness  to  overcome  this  liabit  since  I  have  entered  the  clerical 
office. 

**  I  went  to  church  to-day  with  much  prayer,  and  I  was  wonderfully 
supported.  I  praise  the  Lord  for  it.  I  pray,  for  Christ's  sake,  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  perform  my  most  arduous  duties  looking  to  Jesus.  O  God  in 
heaven,  keep  mo  from  courting  popularity  !  May  I  feel  deeply,  most 
deeply,  that  I  am  Thy  servant,  doing  Thy  will,  and  not  seeking  my  own 
pleasure.     May  I  never  teach  the  people  a  lie,  but  teach  them  Thy  truth!" 


f'l 


i'! 


T»  bis  Aunt,  Mrs.  Maxwell  : — 

"Mays,  1837. 

**  Does  the  quality  of  a  con-espondent  improve  by  age  like  port  wine  or 
Plighland  whiskey  1  Do  his  goods  rise  in  value  the  more  rare  they  becomcl 
Or  does  the  value  of  a  gift  increase  with  the  dignity  of  the  donor]  If  you 
reply  in  the  allirmative  to  these  queries,  then  one  of  my  letters  now  is 
more  to  be  esteemed  tlian  twenty  heretofore,  for  I  am  older,  my  goods  are 
rarer,  and  my  dignity  is  increased ;  for  on  Wednesday  I  passed  gallantly 
from  the  student  state  to  that  of  a  pi-eacher,  iind  yesterday  I  ascended  from 
the  body  of  tlu;  church  to  its  heart — even  to  the  pulpit !  Aye,  Jane,  don't 
be  horrified  at  seeing  a  grey  hair  or  two  !  The  thumping  child  has  grown 
into  a  thumping  preacher,  and  you  may  soon  have  to  submit  quietly  to  b(^ 
scolded  by  him  whom  you  used  to  drill  into  manners  and  morals.  'Ochone!' 
as  Coll  would  say,  but  we  do  gallop  down,  or  it  may  be  up,  with  railway 
speed  !  I  am  actually  beginning,  to  get  a  glimpse  at  age  myself.  I  do  not, 
however,  as  yet  recogii  him  by  his  snowy  locks  and  tottering  steps,  but 
by  his  gaitera  and  white  neckcloth.  I  always  had  a  horror — I  know  not 
why — at  the  tnuisition  state  of  preacher.  He  is  worse  than  nobody.  He 
is  patronised  by  old  maids,  '  the  dear,  good  old  souls  ;'  he  is  avoided  by  the 
young  ladies,  for  they  know  that  ho  has  no  principle  and  would  jilt  when 
convenient.  He  is  cut  by  tho  young  men  for  his  snobbish  dress ;  he  is  cut 
by  tho  old,  for  they  know  he  will  bore  them  for  their  interest.  Young 
ministers  dislike  him  from  pride  ('set  u  beggar,' «bc.)^  and  the  old  dislike 
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him  from  fear ;  they  hate  his  voice  as  they  hate  the  cvy  of  an  owl,  for  '  it 
speaks  of  death  ;'  tiiey  look  upon  him  as  a  young  soMicM-  looks  on  a  vulturo 
that  is  watching  his  last  breath  in  order  to  get  a  living.  Ho  is  a  very 
nightmare  to  the  Man.sc — •  a  lud '  is  the  porsonificatiou  of  all  that  is  dis- 
agicoable.     Such  a  being  am  I,  Jane  ;  will  you  sliolter  nic  ? 

"  It  is  too  bad  to  occupy  .so  much  room  witli  so  niiich  nonsense.  I  got 
on  well  yesterday,  and  now  that  the  ioo  is  broken,  I  hope  to  get  on  still 
better.  I  am  to  preach  next  Sunday  in  tho  Barony  ;  I  tlu'ii  go  to  the 
Assembly,  and  then  I  wish  to  go  to  Skye. 

"  67e»i  Morrlston,  Wednrsd(nj,  I6lh  Jiil>/,  1837,  Torjo'd  //n?.  — [On  a 
walking  tour  to  Skye.]  I  have  said  it  often,  and  now  a;;uin  I  say  it  in 
Torgoii,  that  I  hate  travelling  by  myself!  I  think  I  should  become  a  mere 
animal  if  I  were  thus  to  be  stalking  about  for  a  year  and  not  a  soul  to 
speak  to.  Don't  talk  about  rcllection — one  has  too  much  of  it.  The  whole 
day  it  is  a  continued  reflection  ujion  one's  self — when  to  rest,  when  to  rise, 
how  far  it  is  to  the  inn,  what  shall  be  taken,  how  much  paid.  And 
as  for  thought,  why  a  wallet  and  blistered  feet  are  enoiigh  to  crush  it. 
Here  am  I  this  very  moment  in  a  small,  paltry  place,  in  tho  midst  of  a 
huge  glen,  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents  and  the  mountains  covered  with  the 
wet  mist ;  tho  trees  dripping,  the  burn  roaiing,  sheep-dogs  crawling  past 
the  door,  hens  in  the  entry,  and  barefooted  and  bare  legged  boys  skelping 
thron'j;h  the  mud.  And  within  nothing  to  cheer.  In  the  first  place  a  huge 
birch-bush  in  tho  grate,  by  way  of  a  novelty,  hali'-a-dozeu  chairs  stuck  up 
like  sentinels  against  the  w.ill,  a  stiff,  ugly  table,  with  a  screen  and  a  tea- 
tray  having  laiulsca|)es  and  figures  upon  them,  which,  to  say  the  least,  do 
not  equal  tho.se  of  Claude  Lorraine  ;  you  piiU  the  bell,  away  comes  a  yard 
of  wire,  but  no  bell  rings;  you  strike  the  table,  and  every  dog  rushes  out 
barking  ;  you  call  the  girl,  and  .she  a])pear3  from  the  '  but,'  ami  does  what 
you  bid  her  do,  but  only  when  she  pleases.  Tut  I  must  go  back  on  my 
l)revious  route.  (I  just  now  lifted  the  window  to  look  out,  and  was  nearly 
guillotined  by  its  coming  down  on  my  neck,  not  having  observed  a  huge 
black  peat  which  lies  beside  it  for  supporting  it  on  great  occasions.) 

"  lietrosjiectite.  I  believe  I  never  wrote  tho  reason  of  my  refusing  to  bo- 
come  a  candidate  for  Anderston  Church,  Gla.sgow.  I  was  requested  earnestly 
by  one  of  the  managers  (Stuart)  to  apply,  and  ho  had  been  written  to  by 
others  who  had  heard  mo  preach  in  Gourock.  I  promised  to  preach,  but 
declined  becoming  a  candidate  uj)on  the  acknowlotlged  ground  of  unfitness. 
I  consider  that  the  town  clergy  should  bo  our  bishops.  They  must  bo  the 
leaders  of  tho  church  in  public  mattera,  whether  in  regard  to  tho  internal 
government  of  the  Church,  or  its  relation  to  tho  State.  How  much  know- 
leilge  is  requii'ed  to  do  this  properly,  and  as  it  ought  to  bo  done,  by  men 
who  profess  to  act  from  principle,  how  much  scientific  reading  on  Church 
polity  and  history!  The  personal  acquirements  which  a  clergyman  requires 
to  fit  him  for  such  a  public  appearance,  and  also  for  occupying  that  com- 
manding position  in  private  which  he  ought  to  take,  are  such  as  no  young 
man  can  havo  when  his  time  is  occupied,  as  it  must  l)o  in  town,  by  other 
w(!ighty  matters  still  more  ijitimately  connected  with  his  profession— as,  for 
instance,  preaching.  His  audience  is  in  general  very  select,  well  informed, 
and  Uioii'^h  the  truths  enforced  are  the  same  both  in  town  and  country,  yet 
h'jyv  diticrent  are  the  media  oi  conuuuiucaUou!     This  abominable  cus'.om  or 
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necessity  of  letting  seats,  and  thence  paying  the  minister,  compels  him  to 
attend  to  this  taste,  however  vitiated;  and  I  feel  convinced  that  it  never  was 
more  vitiated  than  at  present,  owing  perha^is  to  t!ie  system  of  competition 
in  Scotland,  both  for  pulpits  and  for  churches,  and  against  the  dissenters. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  effort,  and  froth,  and  turbidity,  and  an  attempt  after 
grand  generalisations,  arc  required  to  gain  popularity — the  ruling  object  of 
the  mass. 

"  Nay,  this  emptiness  of  thought  combineil  with  high  swelling  words  arises 
from  another  cause — the  necessity  under  which  men  are  laid  to  preach  not 
only  two,  but  sometimes  three  sermons  every  Sunday,  without  their  heads 
being  so  fillrd  with  diviiiity  or  their  hearts  with  Cliristian  experience,  as  to 
enable  them  to  give  solid  teaching  to  their  f»eople.  Now  these  and  many 
other  difficulties  are  removed  by  having  a  country  church.  For  my  own 
part,  the  fever  and  excitement  of  composing  for  a  town  charge  would  at  first 
kill  me;  but  let  mo  only  have  ten  yciirs'  hard  study  in  the  country,  and  then, 
under  God's  blessing,  I  may  como  into  a  town  with  advantage  to  the  cause ! 

**Ang.  2i)th. — Oif  to  the  iiills!  Oh,  what  a  walk  I  h-nd  yoaterd.ay !  Never 
will  I  forget  the  green,  tlio  deep  green  gra-ssy  top  of  the  range  of  precipices. 
A  vessel  or  two  lay  like  boys'  boats  on  the  wat<T  far  below  me  as  I  sat  on 
tlio  e.lge  of  the  precipice,  v.'atcliing  the  w.ives  broking  on  the  rocks.  A 
white  sail  or  two  was  seen  far  lo  tlic  north  on  the  elgej  of  the  horizon  like 
u  sea-gull.  I  never  felt  more  in  my  life  (he  stillness  of  ihe  air,  broken  only 
by  the  bleat  of  the;  sheep,  or  the  c:oak  (if  the  i-avpn.  The  majesty  of  the 
prospect,  the  solitude  of  the  place,  lillcd  me  with  inexpressible  delight. 
Tlie  truth  was,  I  had  started  with  depressed  fee! iiigs  from  liaving  been  very 
forgetful  of  tiod;  and  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  have  always  felt  my 
self  subdued  to  silent  meditiition  and  prayer.  On  the  present  occasion  I 
poured  out  my  soul  in  humble  confession  and  adoration,  and  words  cannot 
tell  the  comfort  which  I  felt,  partly  pcrhaj)3  the  ix-'-nilt  of  the  strong  feeling 
I  was  under,  but  much  of  it  truly  substantial.  Thrice  did  I  sing  the 
hundredth  Psalm,  and  at  the  second  A-erse,  'Know  that  the  Lord  is  G('d  in- 
deed, without  our  aid  He  did  us  make,'  I  was  quite  overpowered,  and  felt 
as  if  I  spoke  for  the  material  universe  and  dumb  creatures  around  mc.  The 
giant  StoiT,  with  its  huge  isolated  peak,  seemed  to  point  to  heaven  in  ac 
knowlcdgnient  of  the  truth. 

"  I  felt  as  if  I  had  one  of  those 

"  '  Visitations  from  the  living  Gol, 

In  which  my  soul  was  filleil  with  light. 
With  glory,  with  magnificence.' 

"  31s/,  7'wehe,  nujht. — Loveliness  and  beauty  !  Tbc  sUxi-s  twinkling  in 
the  deep  blue  sky  like  the  most  brilliant  diamonds,  the  hills  dark  and  misty 
in  the  distance  !  Tho  rivulets,  inaudible  by  daylight,  blending  their  noten 
with  tho  loud  streams,  and  along  tho  north  a  magniiieent  aurora  borcalis, 
an  object  which  over  fills  mo  with  intcnsest  pleasure.  It  m:ikes  mo  fejl  how 
much  man's  nature  is  cai)ablo  of  feeling,  ami  how  the  soul  may  be  clovatcd 
or  ovorpowered  through  the  external  souses.  How  different  was  thu  last 
night  I  was  hero — Friday  night !  What  an  awful  gale  !  Whuss-ss-sh-hoo- 
hiss-sooo !  until  I  thought  tlio  house  would  bo  down.  Threo  bo.us  wero 
lost  and  fivo  people.  Oiio  of  them  the  lost  of  lour  sons  b.  longing  to  a  widow 
in  fStruUi.     Anoth'jr  was  drowuel  last  year  at  the  can:U. 
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"Sept.  Ist. — I  have  this  day  been  led  to  consider  sovioiisly  my  spiritual 
state,  and  truly,  when  I  remember  my  advantages  and  all  God  has  done  for 
me,  I  can  say  tliat  it  Is  veiy  deplorable.  There  arc  certain  daily  habits 
which  for  some  weeks  I  have  seen  are  wrong,  yet  where  have  been  my 
stnjggles  to  change  them  1  How  have  I  shown  ray  faith  by  my  works  { 
How  frivolous  have  I  been  !  My  love  of  the  ludicrous  and  of  the  absurd  has 
daily  carried  me  away  and  made  me  behave  quite  unworthy  of  the  sobriety 
necessary  for  every  Christian,  far  more,  for  my  calling.  '  Be  ye  sober.' 
Lord  !  help  me  to  keep  this  law. 

"  Yet  I  thank  God  that  I  am  anxious — ye.",  w  my  heai-t  I  say  it — anxious 
to  give  up  my  besetting  sins, 

"  O  Loixl  God  Almighty,  Tliou  who  ai-t  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity,  most  holy  and  most  merciful  Father,  Tliou  seest  these  my  confessions, 
Thou  knowest  whether  they  are  sincere,  Thou  knowest  the  pride  and  vile- 
uess  of  my  heart.  Oh,  do  Tliou  have  mercy  ufxju  me  according  to  Thy 
loving-kiudness,  and  according  to  Thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my  trans- 
gressions. Grant  unto  me  greater  diligence  in  using  the  means  of  grace, 
and  power  to  resist  temptation.  May  I  enter  not  into  temptation.  Keep 
me,  O  God,  from  rejoicing  in  anything  which  belongs  to  myself  j  but  may 
every  evidence  of  Thy  love  lead  me  to  rejoice  in  Thee  alone. 

"  September  Gth. — By  the  grace  of  God  I  have  been  enabled  to  wait  upon 
Him,  and  seek  Him  more  than  I  wjis  wont.  It  is  an  awful  mi.stake  to 
think  that  when  we  conquer  a  sin  it  is  beaten  lorevei*.  It  is  indeed  invin- 
cible— we  can  only  keep  it  from  conquering  us,  and  so  overcome  it.  I  must 
be  regular  in  the  <liligent  use  of  means,  and  God  may  bless  them  ;  but  I 
must  also  jiush  on  and  a4ld  one  virtue  toanotluT. 

"  I  lind  that  my  interest  in  the  state  of  others  in  in  proportion  as  I  an^ 
intciesUd  in  my  own. 

"  Yesterday,  the  yth,  I  had  one  of  the  most  delightful  excursions  I 
ever  had. 

"  The  morning  was  bt-autiful :  indeed  it  was  not  morning  when  I  rose 
from  a  feverish  and  night-marish  sleep.  A  few  pale  stars  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  sky,  and  the  ruddy  glow  in  the  east  which  told  of  the  sun's  approach 
soon  robbed  them  even  of  this ;  and,  except  towards  the  east,  1  could  .see  no 
cloud  in  the  sky.  A  few  liglit,  airy  wreaths  of  mist  hung  on  the  Cooiins, 
which,  dark  and  massive  and  ragged,  stretched  like  a  strong  saw  across  the 
south.  We  were  quickly  on  our  way,  after  partaking  of  a  substantial  bieak- 
fiist  and  providing  for  the  dinner.  Soon  the  east  became  most  beautiful— 
clouds,  fringed  with  brightest  gold  feathery  borders,  and  in  more  compact 
masses,  gathei-ed  round  the  sun  a  flaming  retinue  ;  and  soon  he  opened  an 
<'ye  in  heaven  and  peeped  over  the  eastern  hills  and  thrust  forth  his  'golde.'i 
iiorns.'  And  the  toj>8  of  the  Cooiins  seemed  tipped  with  gold,  and  the 
shiulows  became  more  distinct,  and  light  glittered  on  the  calm  sea.  The 
vessels  that  lay  under  the  rocks  were  hardly  visible,  while  theii*  masts  and 
tackling  were  in  clear  relief  against  the  burning  sky  and  water.  The  e/lect 
was  precisely  such  as  I  have  often  adiui<e<l  in  the  '  Moining '  pictures  ol' 
Claude  Lorraine. 

"  Away  we  went,  and  as  the  sun  got  higher  and  higher  we  left  the  high 
road  and  entereil  Glen  Sligachan.  What  a  glen  !  With  the  inimitable  peak 
of  Cool  in  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  sugar-loafed  Marscow. 
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"But  get  on!  at  three  miles  an  hour,  hardly  a  path,  ami  now  in  tho 
centre  of  the  glon,  five  miles  from  any  house.  Stand  !  and  say  what  is 
Glencoo  to  this !  A  low  range  conceals  Coolin ;  but  see  the  high  peaka 
appearing  beyond,  and  uj)  that  corry  what  a  mighty  wall  of  jagged  peaks  is 
K{)read  along  its  top !  lint  Llubheinn,  which  is  close  by,  is  unsurpassed. 
It  appears  a  groat  trap  dyke,  about  a  thousand  feet  high,  with  an  edge 
aljove,  cut  and  hacked  in  every  shape  and  form.  Bare,  black  to  the  toj), 
{il)parontly  not  a  goat  could  stand  on  a  yard  of  it — I  question  if  a  fly  could. 
And  there  the  lovely  little  lake  at  its  feet  is  ever  condemned  to  lie  in  its 
shadow.  But,  having  left  our  horses  at  Cambusiunary,  wo  ascended  by  a 
rough  road  to  a  pass,  from  which  wo  obtained  a  view  of  Coruisk.  The 
iiKccnt  was  ditlicult.  "NViL.on  being  a  bad  walker,  I  was  up  nearly  half  an 
liour  before  him — besides,  I  wished  to  behold  Coruisk  alone;  and  as  I 
ascended  the  last  few  blocks  of  stone  which  intercepted  my  view  I  felt  my 
heart  beat  and  my  breathing  become  thicker  than  when  I  M-as  climbing — 
for  I  had  rested  before  in  order  to  enjoy  the  buret  undisturbed — and  a 
.solemn  feeling  crept  over  me  as  I  leapt  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  there 
burst  upon  my  sight — shall  I  attempt  to  describe  it]  How  dare  I<  Around 
me  were  vast  masses  of  hyperstheue,  and  tho  ridge  on  whicli  I  stood  was 
so  broken  and  precipitous  that  I  could  not  follow  its  descent  to  the  valley. 
At  my  feet  lay  the  lake,  sibnit  and  dark,  and  round  it  a  vast  amphitheatre 
of  [)recipices.  The  whole  Coolins  seemed  gathered  in  a  semi-circle  round 
the  lake,  and  from  their  summits  to  their  base  not  a  blade  of  verdure — but 
one  bare,  black  precipice,  cut  into  dark  chasms  by  innumerable  torrents,  and 
having  their  bases  covered  by  di'bris  and  fallen  rocks.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  infinite  variety  of  outline — peaks,  points,  teeth,  pillars,  rocks, 
ridges,  edges,  steps  of  staii-s,  niches — utter  wildness  and  sterility.  From 
this  range  there  are  gigantic  projections  standing  out  and  connected  with 
tho  main  body.  And  tlicre  lay  the  lake,  a  part  hidden  from  our  view,  be- 
hind a  huge  rock. 

"  There  it  lay,  still  and  calm,  its  green  island  like  a  green  monster  floating 
on  its  surface.  I  sat  and  gazed  ;  ♦  my  spirit  drank  the  spectacle.'  I  never 
felt  the  same  feeling  of  the  horribly  wild — no,  never;  not  even  in  the 
Tyrolese  Alps.  There  was  nothing  here  to  speak  of  life  or  human  existence. 
*  I  held  my  breath  to  listen  for  a  sound,  but  everything  was  hushed ;  it 
seemed  abandoned  to  the  spirit  of  solitude.'  A  few  wreaths  of  mist  began 
to  creep  along  the  rocks  like  ghosts.  Laugh  at  superstition  for  coupling 
such  scenes  with  witches  and  water  kelpies  !  I  declare  I  felt  superstitious 
in  daylight  there.  Oh,  to  see  it  in  a  storm,  with  the  clouds  under  the  spur 
of  a  hurricane,  raking  the  mountain  summit ! 

' '  The  giant  snouted  crags  ho  !  ho  ! 
How  they  snort  and  bow  they  blow  t 

*' '  Ach,  die  langen  Felsennasen 

Wie  sie  schuarcheu,  wie  sie  blasen]!' 

"I  shall  never  forget  my  visit!  It  will  fill  the  silent  eye — the  bliss  of 
solitude  ;  it  will  come  '  about  the  beating  of  my  heart,'  and  its  wild  rocks 
may  be  connected  with  moral  feeling  and  'tranquil  restoration.'  'The  tall 
rock'  may  cease  '  to  haunt  me  like  a  passion,'  but  its  influence  shall  never 
die.     And  the  joyous,  oh  !  the  passionate,  hours  I  have  s^)ent  this  summer 
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in  the  lovely  mountains  in  Skyo  will  over  influoncc  my  ftu^lings,  anil,  unilor 
tho  gnidanco  of  hi.'^hcr  ])iinciplc3,  thoy  may,  I  trust,  bo  blessed  for  good, 
and  help  in  being  tho  '  muses  of  my  moral  being.'  I  thank — as  on  tho 
mountains  I  generally  do — I  thank  God  for  all  His  kindness,  and  pray  I 
may  ever  be  grateful  for  it. 

"  Thursday  night,  Sept.  1th. — To-morrow  I  start,  D.V.,  for  Fiunary.  My 
time  here  has  been  spent  delightfully — though  not  so  usefully  as  it  might 
have  been.  !My  journal  ^vill  tell  what  hours  of  joy  I  have  sp(>nt  among  tho 
mountains.     Never  shall  tliey  be  forgotten. 

"  How  dreary  is  parting — what  a  sickness  at  the  heart  !  how  melancholy 
sounds  that  wind  !     Oh,  what  a  joy  when  there  will  be  no  jiaiting  ! 

"  Fiiman/,  llth  Srpt. — I  left  I'ortree  early  on  Tuesday  morning.  The 
fiery  sunrise,  the  huge  masses  of  greenish-greyish-darkish  clouds,  the 
scattered  catspaws  anil  mare's  tails,  the  ri.sing  breeze,  and  the  magnificent 
rainbows  which  .spanned  sea  and  mountains,  all  told  that  our  pivssago  would 
probably  be  a  rough  one.  And  so  it  was.  The  wind  rapidly  increased, 
until,  as  we  left  tho  shelter  of  the  land,  at  Armadale  it  blew  a  stiff  breeze 
right  ahead.  What  a  striking  view  had  we  to  leeward  when  plunging  on 
tA^)wards  tho  point  of  Ardnanmrchan  !  The  sun  was  almost  setting,  '  tho 
day  was  well-nigh  done,'  and  along  the  horizon  was  a  plain  of  red  light ; 
this  was  broken  by  the  Scuir  of  Kig,  which  appeared  in  magnificent  relief, 
and  seemed  to  support  on  its  summit  the  midnight  belt  of  clouds  which 
formed  an  upper  and  parallel  stratum  to  the  ruddy  belt  below.  Through 
th(\se  dark  clouds  the  sun  was  shooting  silver  beams,  beneath  which  tho 
waves  were  seei  holding  their  '  joyous  dance'  along  the  line  of  the  liorizon. 
I  remained  on  deck  until  we  reached  Tobermory.  I  lay  on  the  tarpaulin, 
and,  half-asleej),  watched  the  mast  of  the  steamer  wandering  along  tho  stars 
which  now  shone  in  unclouded  brilliancy. 

"Yesterday  preached  at  Kiel.*  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  preach  there! 
As  I  went  to  tho  church  hardly  a  stone  or  knoll  but  spoke  of  '  something 
which  was  gone,'  and  past  days  crowded  upon  me  like  the  ghosts  of  Ossian, 
and  seemed,  like  them,  to  ride  even  on  tho  passing  wind  and  along  the 
mountain  tops.  And  then  to  preach  in  the  same  pulpit  whei'e  once  stood 
a  reverend  grandfather  and  father  !  What  a  marvellous,  mysterious  world 
ia  this,  that  I,  in  this  pulpit,  tho  third  generation,  should  now,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  be  kcei)ing  the  tnith  alive  on  the  earth,  and  telling  how  faithfuv 
has  been  the  God  of  our  fathers  !  How  few  faces  around  me  did  I  recognize  ! 
In  that  seat  once  sat  familiar  faces — the  faces  of  a  happy  family ;  they  are 
all  now,  a  few  paces  off,  in  a  quiet  grave.  How  soon  shall  their  ever  having 
existed  be  unknown  1     And  it  shall  be  so  with  myself. 

'•  Oct.  3rd,  Glasgow,  night. — Here  I  am  once  more  in  my  old  study.  Was 
it  a  dream  t  Natui-e  never  appeared  more  lovely  ;  never  in  youth  did  1 
hail  her  with  more  rapture — never  did  I  feel  '  the  tall  rock  haunt  me  more 
like  a  passion.' 

"  Nov.  3rd. — I  have  got  the  parish  of  Loudoun.  Eternal  God  I  thank 
Thee  through  Jesus  Christ,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I 
devote  myself  to  Thy  service  for  the  advancement  of  Thy  glory  and  king- 
dom. 

"  These  words  I  write  this  day  the  moment  I  hear  of  my  appointment. 
*  The  nauie  of  one  of  the  parisk  churches  of  Morven. 
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I  again  solemnly  say,  Amen.  I  have  got  a  parish  !  the  guidance  of  souls  to 
heaven  !  I  shall  at  the  last  day  have  to  tell  how  I  pei'fonncd  my  duties — 
part  of  my  flock  will  go  to  the  left ;  part,  I  trust,  to  the  right.  I,  their 
pastor,  shall  see  this  !  I  am  set  to  gather  lambs  to  Christ.  What  a  re- 
sponsibility I  I  do  not  feel  it  half  enough  ;  but  I  pray  with  all  my  soul, 
heart,  and  strength  that  the  Great  Shei)herd  may  never  forsake  me.  With- 
out Him  I  can  do  nothing ;  with  hira  I  can  do  all  things. 

"Oh,  my  Father,  my  kind  and  merciful  Father.  Thou  who  art  my 
Creator  and  Preserver  and  Redeemer,  I  this  day,  before  Thee,  declare  my 
willingness  to  make  my  soul  and  parish  part  of  Thy  everlasting  kingdom. 
Accept  of  my  deepest  thanks  for  Thy  kindness  until  now.  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  be  with  me  until  the  day  of  my  death  ;  purify,  strengthen 
me,  and  give  me  from  the  infinite  riches  of  Thy  gi'ace  power  to  be  a  faithful 
minister  and  to  turn  many  people  from  darkness  to  light.  Into  Thy  hand 
I  commit  my  soul ! 

"  I  had  an  address,  a  kind  address,  from  Darvel,  in  Loudoun,  to-day, 
which  gave  me  much  encouragement.  I  feel  an  affection  for  the  ])arish 
already.  May  the  Lord  gi-ant  in  His  mercy  that  I  may  go  for  the  promot* 
ing  of  His  glory." 
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EAKLY  MINIbTJlY  IN  LOUDOUN. 

OUDOUN'S  bonny  woods  and  braes,"  anions  wliicli  lie  was  to 
spend  the  next  five  years  ol"  bis  life,  stretcli  in  picturesque 
variety  for  about  six  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Irvine  Water,  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  parish  the  towers  of  Loudoun  Castle  peer  over  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  surrounding  park,  while  at  the  other  extreme  I^u- 
doun  hill,  rising  in  bold  solitude  like  another  Ailsa  Craig,  closes  in  the 
rich  valley,  and  separates  it  from  the  cU'cary  moor  of  J)rumclog. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Norman  Macleod  was 
asked  to  preach  at  Loudoun  during  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  previous  minister,  and  the  Dowager  ^lurchioiiess  of  Hastings, 
widow  of  the  celebrated  Governor-General  of  India,  who  was  then 
])atron  of  the  parish,  resolved,  after  very  careful  deliltcrat  ion,  to  present 
liim  to  the  living,  lie  was  accordingly  ordained  as  its  minister  on  the 
loth  March,  18J8,  and  entered  on  his  new  duties  with  a  humble  and 
resolute  heart. 

He  was  but  a  short  time  in  the  parish  before  he  saw  that  he  had 
difficult  work  before  him.  The  poi)ulation  numbered  upwards  of  four 
thousand,  of  whom  a  small  proportion  were  farmers  and  farm-workers, 
and  the  rest  hand-loom  weavers  residing  in  the  large  villages  of  New- 
milns  and  Darvel,  Both  farmers  and  weavers  were  of  a  most  interest- 
ing type.  Not  a  few  of  the  former  were  Covenanters,  and  some  were 
on  lands  which  had  been  tenanted  by  their  families  since  the  twelfth 
century.  The  traditions  of  Druraclog  and  Bothwell  Brig  were  still 
freshly  repeated  at  their  firesides,  and  swords  and  pistols  that  had  done 
service  against  Claverhouse  were  their  treasured  heir-looms.  The  wea- 
vers were  of  a  totally  different  stamp,  being  keen  politicians,  and  as  a 
rule,  advanced  radicals.  Tlieir  trade  was  being  gradually  extinguished 
by  the  great  factories,  and  the  men  were  consecjuently  ])oor;  but  they 
were  full  of  enthusiasm, fond  of  reading,  and  had  that  quaint  intelligence, 
strongly  coloured  with  self-conceit,  which  was  characteristic  of  tlie  old 
race  of  Scotch  iccbstira.  Most  of  them  were  keen  Chartists,  some  vio- 
lent infidels,  who,  with  Tom  Paine  as  their  text-book,  were  ready  for 
argument  on  any  question  of  Church  or  State.  Tiie  morality  of  the 
parish  was  at  the  same  time  very  low,  and  vital  godliness  was  a  rarity. 

While  living  in  lodgings  at  Newmilns  till  liis  Manse  should  be  ready 
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for  his  reception,  lie  was  shocked  hy  tlio  ninoiint  of  profanity  and 
coarseness  which  met  cyo  nml  car,  as  well  as  surprised  at  the  keen 
interest  taken  by  the  people  in  public  ([uestions.  Political  debate 
seemed  to  be  carried  on  at  every  corner.  The  groups  yatherinl  here 
and  there  in  the  street,  or  the  crowds  clustered  on  the  "  tlreen  "  round 
a  tree,  under  whose  br.inehes  a  villa,<,'e  dema|;();^uo  was  liaraii;^niinj; 
about  till!  (Jliait(n'  or  the  (^)rn  Laws,  disjilayed  an  excitement  which  is 
usually  reserved  lor  a  ]»arliamenlaiy  election.  'J'hi're  was  something 
hopeful,  however,  in  all  this  life  and  stir,  which,  notwitli.>,tandin_ti  its 
association  with  scepticism  and  religious  indillerence,  diii  not  fail  to 
impress  his  mind. 

The  work  in  which  he  fir.st  cnga;^ed  was  careful  house  to  hou.se 
visitation,  recording  as  he  went  along  the  circumstances  of  every 
family  with  great  minuteness,  and  his  impressions  <jf  individual  (;har- 
acter.  lie  at  the  same  time  opened  classes  and  organized  a  Sabbath 
school;  and  in  order  to  meet  tho  ease  of  those  wlio  excused-  them- 
selves from  going  to  church  at  the  ordinary  hour  of  wor.shij)  on  account 
of  having  no  suitable  clothing,  ho  commenced  special  evening  ser- 
vices, lie  miule  also  a  determined  stand  for  the  strict  ttxercise  of 
church  discijdino,  believing  that,  if  good  for  nothing  else,  it  would  at 
all  events  .serve  to  raise  the  tone  of  public  oi)inion  as  to  the  character 
of  certain  sins  which  were  too  lightly  regarded. 

This  energetic  action  of  the  young  minister  excited  at  once  hearty 
.sympathy  and  hearty  opposition.  The  church  was  crowded,  and  lio 
was  soon  encouraged  by  learning  that  his  lalxjurs  were  not  without, 
efl'ect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chartists  were  not  a  little  suspicious 
of  the  growing  influence  of  tho  "Tory"  clergyman — although  he 
meddled  little  with  politics — and  the  semi-infidels  were  thoroughly 
roused  into  opposition.  Some  of  the  most  violent  of  these  two  parties 
would  have  put  an  end,  if  they  could,  to  his  evening  services,  and  at- 
tended them  for  the  purpose  of  creating  disturbance.  One  Sunilay  he 
bore  with  the  interruption  they  gave  him  ;  on  the  next  he  remonstrated  ; 
but  this  failing,  he  turned  to  the  people  who  had  come  to  hear  him — 
told  them  that  he  had  undertaken  extra  labour  for  their  benefit,  and 
added,  that  if  they  wished  him  to  go  on  they  must  expel  those  who 
disturbed  him.  He  then  sat  down  in  the  pulpit.  After  a  pause,  a 
number  of  men  rose,  and  ejected  the  intruders.  This  firmness  served 
greatly  to  strengthen  his  influence  in  the  parish:  those  who  had  scoffed 
loudest  came  to  appreciate  his  earnestness,  and  not  a  few  sceptics 
were  among  the  most  sincere  of  his  converts.  Among  other  means 
employed  by  him  for  reaching  the  more  intelligent  of  tho  would-be 
philosophers,  who  stood  aloof  from  Christianity,  he  brought  his  pre- 
vious study  of  natural  science  into  requisition,  and  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  geology,  which  by  their  eloquence,  as  well  as  by  the 
amount  of  Avell-digested  information  they  contained,  told  with  great 
effect.  In  this  nmnner  he  gradually  becanje  nuister  of  a  dillicult 
position,  and  won  an  cuthusiiustic  attachment  from  the  parishionera 
which  has  never  declineti. 
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There  were  two  (hsscntiii;;  churches  in  llic  ]iiiii.sli,  with  whoso  cx- 
rellont  iniuistors,  Air.  Jhuoo  aiui  Air.  J{c);.,'ei'!ion,  ho  maintained  a  lil'o- 
h)n,ti  friondshi}).  One  of  these  con,c^re;^ation3  met  at  Darvel  and  con- 
sistcdof  CJovcnantcrs  avowin-.r  a  relVeshin^dy  stern  morality,  and  com- 
luninf^  with  it  articles  of  faitli,  especially  in  reference  to  the  ohservance 
of  the  Sabbath,  as  (|iiaint  as  they  are  now  rare.  He  had  thus  extremes, 
from  Covenanter  to  Chartist,  to  deal  with  ;  and  between  the  two  many 
amusinjT  phases  of  character  presentoil  themselves  to  his  observation. 
On  his  first  "  diet  of  visitation  "  at  Darvel,  he  called  on  an  old  pauper 
woman  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  ^neat  li;4htamomj  the  Covenanters. 
When  ho  entered  the  house  ho  found  her  grasping  her  tin  ear-trumpet 
(for  she  was  very  deaf,)  and  seated  formally  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
neighboui-s  and  co-religionists  summoned  to  meet  hiin.  Unlike  his 
other  parishioners  she  did  not  at  first  acknowledge  him  as  minister, 
but,  beckoning  him  to  sit  down  beside  her,  and  putting  the  trumpet  to 
her  ear,  said,  "  Gang  owcr  the  fundamentals  /"  and  there  and  tlien  he 
had  to  bawl  his  theology  till  the  old  dame  was  satisfied,  after  which 
he  received  a  hearty  welcome  as  a  true  ambassador  of  Christ. 

In  contrast  with  this  type  of  parishioner,  he  used  to  refer  to  a  well- 
known  Chartist,  who  lived  in  the  usual  little  cottage  consisting  of  a  but 
containing  the  loom,  and  of  a  ben  containing  the  wife.  Alet  at  the 
door  of  this  man's  cottage,  by  the  proposal,  that  before  proceeding 
further  they  should  come  to  an  understanding  upon  the  "  seven  points," 
he  agreed  to  this  only  on  condition  that  the  pastoral  visit  should  first 
be  received.  Minister  and  Chartist  then  sat  down  on  the  bench  in 
front  of  the  door,  aiid  the  weaver,  with  shirt-sleeves  partly  turned  up 
and  showing  holes  at  the  elbows,  his  ajiron  rolled  round  his  waist,  and 
a  large  tin  snuff-mull  in  his  hand,  into  whose  extreme  depth  hj  was 
continually  diving  for  an  emphatic  pinch,  propounded  with  much 
pompous  phraseology  his  favourite  political  dogmas.  When  he 
had  concluded,  he  turned  to  the  minister  and  demanded  an  answer. 
"In  my  0](inion,"  was  the  reply,  "your  principles  would  drive  the 
country  into  revolution,  and  create  in  the  long-run  national  bank- 
ruptcy." "  Xay — tion--al  bankruptcy!"  said  tlie  old  man  medita- 
tively, and  diving  for  a  pinch.  "  I)iy — ye — think — sae  ?"  Then, 
briskly,  after  a  long  snuff,  "Dod  !  I'd  risk  "it !"  The  naivetf^  of  this 
philosopher,  who  had  scarcely  a  sixpence  to  lose,  "risking"  the  nation 
for  the  sake  of  his  theory,  was  never  forgotten  by  his  companion. 

About  this  time  a  Universal ist,  noted  for  his  argumentativeness, 
resolved  to  heckle  the  young  minister.  Macleod  first  questioned  him 
on  the  precise  nature  of  his  belief  in  universal  salvation.  "  Do  you 
really  assert  that  every  person,  good  and  bad,  is  saved,  and  that,  how- 
ever wicked  they  may  have  been  oa  earth,  all  are  at  once,  when  they 
die,  received  into  glory  V  "  Most  certainly,"  replied  the  man.  "  A 
great  and  merciful  Father  must  forgive  every  sinner.  Ho  is  too  good 
not  to  make  all  His  creatures  happy."  "  Then  why  do  you  not  cut 
your  throat  ?"     "  Cut  my  throat !"  exclaimed  his  astonished  visitor. 
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"  I  have  duties  to  fulfil  in  the  worLL"  "  Certainly  ,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  your  views  are  right,  your  hii^hest  duty  is  to  semi  every  one 
to  heaven  as  fast  as  possihlo.  On  your  jirinciples  every  doctor  should 
be  put  in  jail,  and  the  murderer  honoured  as  a  benefactor."  The  efTecfc 
of  this  aryumentum  ad  ahsunlum  was  not  only  to  convince  the  man  ot 
the  extravagance  of  l.is  beliefs,  but  to  lead  him  shortly  afterwards  to 
become  a  communicant. 

His  frank,  manly  bearinf^,  his  devotion  to  his  work,  and  his  tact  and 
skill  in  dealing  with  every  variety  of  character,  rendered  his  personal 
inlluence  as  powerful  as  his  pupil  teaching.  Yet  tlio  work  seemed  for 
a  long  time  weary  and  disappointing,  lie  often  returned  to  the  Manse 
80  utterly  cast  down  by  the  conviction  that  ho  was  doing  no  good,  that 
he  would  talk  of  giving  up  a  profession  for  which  he  did  not  seem  fit. 
It  was  only  when  he  was  about  to  leave  the  parish  that  he  fully  saw 
how  mistaken  he  had  been  in  his  estimate  of  himself.  The  outburst  ot 
feeling  from  man};  of  those  whom  ho  had  looked  upon  as  utterly  in- 
diflcrent,  and  th'j  thanks  heaped  upon  him  for  the  good  he  had  done, 
surpr'sed  and  humbled  him.  It  was  not  till  the  last  week,  not  almost 
till  the  last  l^abbath  of  his  ministry  in  Loudoun,  that  he  was  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his  work  had  prospered. 

With  several  families  in  the  neighbourhood  lie  enjoyed  the  most 
friendly  intercourse.  Among  these  were  thj  Craufurds  of  Craufurdland 
and  the  Ihowns  of  I^nfine ;  but  the  home  which,  for  many  reasons, 
afforded  him  somo  of  his  happiest,  as  well  as  lucst  trying,  hours  was 
Loudoun  Castle.  Nothing  could  liave  exceeded  the  confidence  which 
the  venerable  Countess  of  Loudoun  and  her  daughters,  the  Ladies 
Sophia*  and  Adelaide  Hastings,  ]»laced  in  him.  They  not  only 
honoured  him  with  their  friendship  and  brightened  his  life  by 
letting  him  share  the  society  of  the  interesting  people  who  visited  the 
castle,  but  they  also  accorded  him  the  ju'ivilege  of  being  of  use  and 
comfort  to  them  in  many  trying  hours  in  their  family  history. 

His  domestic  life  at  this  time  M'as  of  the  freshest,  liis  Manse  was 
pitched  on  the  summit  of  a  wooded  brnc,  beneath  which  ran  tlio  public 
road,  and  behind  it  lay  the  glebe,  with  a  sweet  burn  forming  a  seques- 
tered and  lovely  hmitjh.  His  natural  taste  for  flowers  rij)ened  hero 
into  a  passion,  v,  hich  was  in  no  small  degree  intlamed  by  on  enthusiastic 
gardener,  whose  hobby  was  pansies  and  dahlias.  Oiten  on  asumnu'r 
morning,  early  as  tlio  song  of  the  lark,  might  the  shrill  voice  of  old 
Arnot  be  heard  as,  bending  over  a  frame,  he  iliseussed  with  the  minister 
the  merits  of  some  new  bloom.  A  ]>retty  flower-garden  was  soon 
foimed,  and  a  sweet  summer-house,  both  destined  to  be  associated,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  with  tho  recollection  of  conversations  full  of 
sugge-o-tive  ideas  as  to  social,  literary,  or  religious  questions,  and  enrich- 
ed with  marvellous  bits  of  humorous  personification,  ami  glimpses  of 
deep  poetic  feeling. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Lo\uloun,  his  sister  Jane  came  to  reside  with 

•AfttTwartls  Miuchioucss  of  OokOi 
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him,  and  continued  for  eleven  years  under  liis  roof,  his  very  "  alter 
Epo,"  sharing  his  every  thouglit,  possessing  his  inmost  love  and  con- 
fidence, and  exercising  the  best  influence  on  all  his  feelings.  His 
habit  was  to  rise  early  and  devote  the  morning  and  forenoon  to  hard 
study,  usually  carried  on  in  a  room  darkened  so  as  to  prevent  distrac- 
tion from  outside  objects.  His  studies  M'ero  chiefly  theology  and 
general  literature,  his  sermons  being  often  delayed  till  late  in  the 
week,  lie  devoted  the  afternoon,  and  frequently  the  evoiing,  to 
parochial  work,  especially  when  visiting  among  the  farmers,  who 
followed  the  good  old  Scotch  habit  of  hospitably  entertaining  the 
minister  when  he  went  to  their  houses.  These  kindly  meetings — his 
"  movable  feasts,"  as  he  called  them — gave  him  an  (>xcellent  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  each  household  in  the  "land- 
ward "  parish.  IJut  when  ho  was  at  homo,  the  evenings  were  usually 
spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  music,  in  reading  aloud,  or  in  playing  a 
game  of  chess  with  his  sister.  Highland  pibroohs,  and  reels,  and 
Gaelic  songs,  alternated  with  such  olil  ballads  as  "  Sir  Patrick  Spens," 
"  The  Arethusa,"  "  Admiral  r>en!»ow ;"  then  came  snatches  of  German 
song,  some  Weimar-recalling  waltz  of  Strauss,  or  the  grand  sonatas  of 
Beethoven  or  Mozart.  It  was  his  delight  to  read  aloud.  Shakespeare 
and  Scott,  and  especially  such  characters  as  Jack  FalstatT  and  Cuddy 
Hcadrigg,  were  his  favourites;  and  as  at  this  time  Dickens  was  issuing 
the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop"  and  "  Darnaby  IJudge,"  nothing  could 
exceed  his  excitement  as  some  new  part  of  the  story  o''  Little  Nell  or 
of  Holly  Varden  arrived.  Wordsworth,  however,  was  bis  cni(if  delight, 
and  few  days  passed  without  some  ])a.>sage  iVom  his  works  being 
selected  for  meditation.  I'ut  in  the  mi' 1st  of  all  his  cares  and  studies, 
he  retained  not  only  a  boy's  heart,  but  a  love  of  boyish  fun  perfectly 
iiTesistible.  When  his  old  friend,  Sir  Job  •  Campbell,  oT  Kihlaloig, 
who  !iad  been  at  Pea  most  of  his  life,  camu  to  s})end  a  winter  with 
him,  the  two  fri'  nds  used  to  in  ^ilgo  in  many  a  sailor  ])rank  from  tho 
sheer  iove  both  had  for  tho  biine.  The  dinncr-ljell  wr.s  rigged  up  as 
on  shipboard,  and  at  mid-day  Sir  John  struck  eight  bells  a.s  solemnly 
as  if  the  watch  had  to  bo  changed.  Then  Norman,  suddenly  emerging 
from  his  study,  would  greet  him  with  a  run  of  sailor  lingo,  ami  voice, 
gait,  countenance,  the  rolling  of  an  imaginary  <]iiid  \\\  his  cheek,  b<^- 
camo  thoroughly  nautical.  A  sham  "observation"  was  taken,  and 
after  a  hearty  laugh  the  door  was  shut,  a'.:d  he  returned  to  hard  study 
once  more. 

These  live  years  at  Loudoun  wrrc  the  vi-ry  yjning-timo  of  \m 
ministerial  life.  Full  of  romantic  dreams,  and  overllowing  with  hope- 
ful enthusiasm,  ho  seemed 

Many  a  conviction  was  then  fornu'd,  which  al'tcrwards  germinated  into 
iiotai)le  action  on  the  larger  field  of  his  future  career,  and  many  a  liiw 
of  thought  became  fixed,  detern\ining  his  after  course.  That  sweet 
Manse-life,  and  tho  warm  attachment  of  the  purishioners,  shed  to  tho 
very  last  a  halo,  as  of  first  love,  over  "dear,  dt-ar  Loudoun." 
"To  hear  liis  (Jay4  bufurn  hisn,  and  (iio  tuniiilt  of  biH  lif»" 
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From  his  Journal  :— 

"Dec.  27th,  1837. — T  prcaclicd  liust  Sunilay  fit  Loudoun,  and  I  boliev© 
gave  satisfautiju.  1  have  every  rccuson  to  believo  that  no  veto  will  be 
attempted. 

"  Lotuioun,  Dec.  31,  1837.    Sunday  N!<jht,  11  oclocJc. — 'The  year  i.s  wan- 
In  an  hour,  1838  will  have  arrived,     l^et  me  think  ! 

"Tliis  very  time  five  years  ago  1  was  with  dear  James !  Yes,  dear  boy, 
I  remember  you.  I  believo  you  aro  in  heaven.  Aro  you  looking  upon  me 
now,  Jamie  1  Arc  you  looking  with  anxiety  upon  me,  and  longing  to  see 
mo  obtain  the  victory  and  bo  with  youjself  and  our  dear  sister  in  heaven 
along  with  our  beloved  Saviour!  I5y  His  grace  that  victory  will  bo  obtain- 
e«l.  Yes,  I  liavo  vowed  to  light,  and  in  Clod's  strength  I  shall  concpier.  I 
will  trust  in  llim,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  Dearest, 
wo  shall  all  meet.    I  know  it.    I  believe  it.     Ix)rd,  help  my  unbelief ! 

'•  Into  Thy  hands,  O  God,  this  night,  I  commit  my  spirit  in  stepjiing  into 
the  future  1 838. 

**  Jan.  \ith. — Ilavc  heard  this  day  from  Ix)udoun,  that  yesterday  my  coll 
was  motlerated  and  thei-e  was  not  one  oitjector.  This  is  cei-tainly  pleasant 
and  most  gratifying. 

"East  Killrride  Manse,  Sunday  Evening,  4th  Feb. — I  have  been  reading 
the  Memories  of  the  Kev.  C.  WollF,  the  ix>et.  He  waa  a  fine  fellow.  There 
is  something  very  afl'ecting  in  his  whi8|)ering  to  his  sister,  who  was  bending 
over  him  as  he  was  dying — 'Close  this  eye,  the  other  is  closed  already,  am? 
now  farewell !' 

"  March  \2th,  Sunday. — This  is  the  last  day  I  shall  probably  ever  prea*  ' 
as  a  mere  preacher.  I  have  not  yet  In-eii  a  year  licensed,  and  upon  Thurs- 
day first  I  expect,  D.V.,  to  be  ordaineiU 

"  How  awful  is  the  tide  of  time  ! 

"Thank  (jod  from  n>y  lu-art  that  for  some  time  past  T  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  see  Christ  as  all  in  all.  I>ut  when  I  look  forward  to  my  ordina^ 
tion,  it  is  very,  very  solemn.  As  the  day  approaches,  I  fvel  a  shrinking 
from  it.  It  is  lii-st  of  all  a  iVuirful  responsibility,  and  then  I  have  not  one 
suitable  sermon  which  I  can  give  the  Sunday  after  my  induction,  and  no 
lecture  of  any  kiuil !  The  very  intellectual  labour  terrifies  me.  I  pray  to  l>e 
iiU)>I)orted  by  Cod. 

"March  I5th. — How  hhall  I  begin  this  day's  diary?  What  reflectionR 
shall  I  make,  what  thoughts  shall  I  i^x press  when  I  state  the  fact  that  I  was 

TIIIH    PAY   OROAINr.U    A    MIMSTKK   OF   THE   ChUUCU    OK   SfOTLANI)  < 

*'  This  imle(;d  is  a  iKtint  in  a  num's  life,  an  awful  division  of  time ! 

"  But  what  are  mv  fe«'lin;'R  J 

"  I  bless  my  Father  and  my  Saviour  for  the  love  shown  to  me.  I  was 
enabled  to  have  sweet  communion  with  (Jod.  Before  going  into  the  church, 
and  while  kneeling  beneath  the  hanls  of  the  Presbytery,  I  was,  by  Cod'ti 
assistance,  enab!  -d  to  devote  heartily  my  soul  and  body  to  the  service  of  my 
parish,  which  I  trust  may  be  accepted." 

To  the  It«v.  A.  C'lekk  :— 

"Kkwuilns,  JJarch  25,  1838. 

"I  was  ordained  here  on  the  Irtth.  You  know  what  an  awful  thing  it  is. 
I  feel  as  if  the  weight  of  those  haud.^  was  still  iipoit  my  head,  crushing  «iie 
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with  rcsi)onsil»ilitv.  But  it  was  a  ilclifjlitfnl  scono.  Novorwaa  a  morn  un- 
aiuinoiiH,  u  nioro  hoaity  woloomp,  and  with  rwil  gooil  will  was  my  Ii.uul 
.shaken,  from  the  marchioness  to  tho  patipor.  Dr.  IMack  (IJaroiiy)  intro- 
duced mo.  I  gtn  well  over  iny  lirst  sermon,  'Now  arc  wo  amb;ussu(lor>.' 
Onco  or  twice  nearly  overcome;  and  this  day  I  have  preached  twice.  1 
]iavo  been,  then,  in  the  i»ai  ish  a  week,  liavo  been  over  it  all,  visited  each 
day  from  ten  till  iive;  and  what  do  1  think  of  it}  Wliy,  that  it  is  in  a 
terrible  state — very  terrible  !  Its  population  is  four  thousand.  Tie  rural 
jtart  is  pood  and  respectable,  and  so  is  Darvol — because  there  a  mo.stadmir- 
al)le,  intellif,'ent,  well-read,  kind-hearted,  frank,  fjodly  man,  a  (-'ovenantintj 
minister,  ha.s  been,  who  goes  into  every  good  work  with  heart  and  soul,  and 
'Iocs  me  as  a  vorra  brither.'  Uut  Newniilns!  What  a  place!  I  am  now 
in  clean,  comfortable  lodgings.  I  am  acquainted  with  tho  real  state  of 
things.  Never,  never,  was  there  such  desecration  of  the  Ix)rd'8  Day :  dozens 
and  dozens  of  lads  walking  about  and  trespassing  on  fields,  and  insulting  tho 
jicople  and  fearing  neither  CJod  nor  man.  A  large  proportion  of  tho  popula- 
tion are  born  befoie  marriage  !  The  mass  of  the  youth  are  sent  to  work  bc- 
iore  they  can  read,  and  in  a  few  years  arc  indepentlent  of  their  parents.  lu 
sl'.ort,  between  drunkenness  and  swearing  and  Sabbath -breaking,  the  village  is 
in  a  dreadful  state — and  may  God  have  mercy  on  it!  There  is  in  all  the 
Itarish  o'  iwful  want  of  spiritual  religion.  The  Hastings  family  are  the 
most  t'  '',\',:}  Lful  I  meet  with.  I  am  there  as  in  my  own  home,  and  the  time 
I  sjiem'  v  h  them  is  tho  happiest  in  the  week.  I  do  love  them.  But  what 
Archy,  :  to  bo  done?  Well,  this  much  I  will  say — that  I  trust  God  has 
given  me  a  deep-felt  conviction  of  my  utt(!r  inability  to  do  ajiything.  (At 
this  very  moment  you  would  think  a  school  was  coming  out,  from  the  noise 
in  tho  street !)  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  while  on  the  one  hand  I  am  cast 
entirely  on  Him  lor  help,  yet  1  am  also  led  to  use  all  tho  means  in  my  jtovvor 
to  ell'ect  a  chang(\  1  nave  been  enalded  boldiv,  in  private  and  public,  to 
exhort  and  rebuk(^  and  speak  tlu^  truth.  I  have  already  visitcU  a  good  deal 
and,  as  far  as  1  could,  ))reached  Christ.  1  rise  at  six  and  write  till  nine— I 
must  do  this.  Till  tivo  1  am  at  tho  disposal  of  n)y  p<'.rish-,  fiom  that  till  ten 
I  read  and  write.  I  begin  upon  Wednesday  family  visitation  in  this  village. 
1  will  only  attem|>t  two  days  a  week,  and  two  hours  each  day;  b»it  I  muse, 
as  soon  as  jiossiiile,  get  acipiainted  with  the  people,  so  as,  under  God,  to  try 
and  put  a  stop  to  this  monstrous  wickedness.  I  will  ne,\t  year  cutechi.se. 
One  thing  I  am  determined  to  make  a  staiiJ  on,  and  that  is  church  j)rivileges. 
As  far  as  the  law  will  permit  mi;  [  will  go—and  fuither  if  lean.  Jam 
eagerly  desirous  to  get  family  worship  established — of  that  there  seems  not 
to  be  a  vestige,  except  au.ong  the  Camerunians,  and  therfl  every  fami'y 
luis  it.  J  can  li.ardly  make,  it  n.-<  yet  a  aine  qua  ncu  for  baptisn<,  but  I  will 
very  neaily  do  it,  and  soon  1  think  I  shall.  I  have  only  four  elders.  The 
church  do<>s  not  hold  tho  com.nunicaiits;  it  is,  of  coui-se,  crammed.  Theri^ 
are  no  gooil  Sabbath  Schools,  no  Bible  scxieties.  Tho  af.sessmeir)ts  amount 
to  about  £200  a  year.  Oh,  that  tho  liord  would  pour  His  Spirit  out  on  tho 
dry  and  thirsty  ground  !  Ifo  oan  do  it — and  I  pray,  for  Christ's  sak(s  that 
ile  may  do  it,  for  1  feel  as  tit  to  change  the  courbo  of  the  sun  as  the  hearts 
of  this  people.  But  what  u  heart  1  have  myself!  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  you 
know  me  well,  you  will  help  mr,  will  you  not,  with  your  prayers  and  with 
your  advice  J" 
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/"rom  his  JouBNAL  :— 

"My  Manso  is  very  beautiful.  I  am  making  many  changes  in  the 
grounds.  The  birds  are  beginning  to  sing.  'They  are  busy  in  the  wood;* 
and  it  calms  mo  to  sit  in  the  woods  and  listen  to  them — for  if  God  is  so  kind 
to  them,  and  fills  them  with  so  much  happiness,  I  feel  assured  he  will  never 
forget  a  minister  in  the  church  of  his  dear  Son,  unless  he  forgets  Him. 

"  Tliis  is  the  firat  day  I  Imvo  fairly  begun  work  in  my  parish.     I  studied 

from  five  to  nine.     Visited  T P .      He  seems  dying.      Ho  was  the 

first  sick  person  I  have  ever  visited.  I  spoke  to  him  by  himself;  found 
him,  I  think,  indifferent.  He  admitted  the  truth  of  all  I  said,  but  I  could 
not  get  him  to  close  with  the  oflers  of  Christ.  It  is  my  delight  and  com- 
fort to  expatiate  on  the  fulness  and  freeness  of  the  Gospel  without  money 
and  without  price  ;  for  I  find,  as  I  did  with  P ,  that  they  will  not  ac- 
cept of  Christ  without  bringing  somethwig  to  Him.  And  while  they  aro 
willing  to  say  that  He  is  a  Haviour,  they  will  not  say  He  is  their  Saviour. 
I  spoke  to  him  as  solemnly  ns  1  could,  urging  him  to  accej)t  Christ  as  he 
was,  and  to  come  to  Him  as  he  was — oven  as  he  would  have  to  answer  to 
God! 

"  March  20lh. — A.  M ,  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  deist — at  one  time  an 

atheist,  at  another  a  deist — knowing  nothing,  believing  nothing  ;  harsh,  im- 
petuous, proud,  prejudiced,  yet  believing  himself  candid — a  difticult  man ; 
yet  had  two  children  baptized.  I  spoke  an  hour  with  him,  but  it  is  like 
combating  the  wind.  I  promised  to  send  him  books.  [Yet  this  man 
afterwards  became  a  communicant,  and  is,  I  hope,  a  sincere  believer.] 

"  3rd  April. — Since  my  ordination  I  have  been  busy  in  the  parish.  I 
find  kindness  and  attention  cverywhoro  I  go, — down  from  that  dear 
Hastings  family  to  the  lowest  on  the  j^oor's  list. 

"  Sunda;/,  June  lOth. — Last  Sabbath  1  entered  my  twenty-seventh  year. 
Another  year  nearer  the  grave.  .  .  I  rejoice  tiiat  many  lovo  Thee  on 
earth  better  than  I  do,  and  that  the  angels  in  heaven  adore  Theo  in  suitable 
ways.  I  rejoice  that  thou  art  glorious  without  my  aid.  I  thank  God 
that  any  man  being  ron verted  to  Christ  would  rejoice  mo,  and  that,  from 
my  soul  I  say  it,  I  would  do  so  thoiigh  it  were  not  through  my  instrumentality. 
I  thank  Him  for  the  longings  Ho  often  gives  me  after  better  things,  and  for 
the  lovo  with  which  He  often  fills  my  soul  for  Him  and  for  all  Christ's  dis- 
cip'es.  I  thank  Him  that  during  the  last  year  He  has  showered  down 
on  me  innumerable  blessings. 

"  O  God,  Tliine  eye  has  seen  mo  write  these  things  ?  Omnipresent  ?  I 
rejoice  that  Thou  knowest  the  heart.  I  have  not  one  thing  that  I  can 
ploail— no  faith,  no  repentance,  no  toars.  A  sinner  I  am.  But  oh,  God, 
I  will,  in  oi)p()Hition  to  all  the  temptations  of  the  ilesh  and  corrupt,  hard 
heart — 1  will  throw  myself,  with  all  my  strength,  in  simplicity  and,  I  trust, 
in  godly  sincerity  on  Clirist,  and  Him  criiciliod,  and  say^this  is  all  my  sal- 
vation and  all  my  desir(\ 

"  Jtme  7th,  1838,  Loudoun. — I  am  -'ery  happy  here,  and  I  believe  I  may 
say  that  I  and  the  [)e<)ple  are  the  beat  of  friends.  I  never  received  greater 
civility — the  very  vcluntaries  came  outside  their  doors  to  ahuke  hands  with 
me.  The  cimrch  is  crowded  to  suffocation — stairs  and  passages,  and  I  never 
use  a  scrap  of  paper.  I  have  an  odd  congregation  of  rich  anil  poor,  lords, 
ladies,  aiul  pa\)pertt ;  but  all  sinintrs.  I  am  otten  frightened  when  I  think 
of  my  nuuvich. 
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"June  25</t. — I  have  hadtotlay,  orthisovouiua;,  much  joy  ami  much  humil- 
ity. A  woman  toUl  mo  that  I  had  been  hlesHcJ  for  the  gooil  of  hor  soul,  and 
given  hor  joy  and  peace  ;  and  I  think  she  gave  evidence  from  what  I  saw 
of  her  that  she  is  a  true  believer.  She  gave  me  likewise  five  shillings  for 
any  religious  purpose?.  Sho  will  ami  does  pray  for  mo.  I  wept  much  at 
this  proof  of  God's  love.  I — that  /  should  be  made  .such  an  instrument. 
But,  blessed  be  God's  name,  Ho  may  make  a  fly  do  His  errands.  He  is 
gootl  and  gracious — and  oh  !  I  hope  I  may  save  some  ;  I  pray  I  may  bring 
some  to  Christ,  for  His  sake.  May  I  bo  humldo  fm-  all  God  is  doing  for 
me  !  His  blessings  crush  mo  !  May  they  not  deslioy  mo  !  May  Christ 
be  mngniUod  in  mo  !" 


To  a  Friend  :— 

•'  LouDOOif,  Seplemhrr  20,  1838. 

"  Your  mind  is  a  good,  strong,  vigorous  one,  but  you  are  inclined  to  in- 
dolence. You  require  tho  stimulus  of  society  and  of  external  circum- 
stjinccs  to  go  on  your  course.  You  are  more  of  a  sailing  ship  than  a  steam 
ship — the  power  which  propels  you  must  come  from  without  more  than 
from  within.  You  are  well  built,  have  famous  timber,  a  good  compa.ss,  good 
charts;  but  you  want  a  'freshening  breeze  to  follow.'  You  must  then  rouse 
youi-self;  set  every  sail,  and  catch  tho  breeze  you  havo.  You  have  many 
things  to  stir  you  up.  You  have  a  nijbhi  moral  experiment  to  try — tho 
rearing  immoital  souls.  It  is  no  c.vperiment,  thank  (»od  !  It  ia  certainty, 
if  the  right  means  are  used.  If  you  do  not  study,  you  are  gone.  I  beseech 
you,  I  implore  of  you,  my  de;ir  old  felJDW,  ilo  not  give  up  study.  IJewaro  of 
backsliding;  beware  of  descondiiig.  It  is  a  t.Tril)Iy  accelerated  motion! 
JJeware  of  the  fearful  temptation  of  tliiuking  that  you  have  had  suflioient 
evidence  of  being  converted,  and  that  as  the  Kleet  ntivor  are  lost  you  may 
take  some  casft  in  Zion.  This  is  not  too  nmch  for  the  wicked  heurt  of  man 
to  conceive.  Remember,  wo  must  grow  in  gi'aee-  we  must  ever  tight  if  wo 
ar«5  to  obtain  the  victory.  Christ  waits  to  'see  of  tho  travail  of  His  soul.' 
Let  us  not  *  qtionch  tho  Spirit.'  Tho  demand  will  bt>ar  a  proportion  to  the 
work  done.  1  thank  you  very  much  for  what  you  said  to  me.  It  has 
cleared  up  the  mist  a  little.  You  are  very  right  about  not  seeking  too  much 
for  evidence.  I  feel  its  truth.  Wo  are  so  anxious  to  be  safe  merely — more 
than  to  be  holy.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  I  have  been  really  con- 
verted. From  my  natural  constitution  I  am  liable  to  bo  di'ceivod.  My 
feelings  being  easily  excited  to  good  as  wi'll  as  bad,  I  am  apt  to  mistake  an 
excited  state  of  the  feelings  for  a  holy  state  of  the  heart ;  and  so  suu  am  I 
of  tho  deception,  that  when  in  an  excited  state  regarding  eternal  things,  I 
tremble,  knowing  it  is  tho  symptom  of  a  fall,  and  that  I  niuat  bo  more 
earnest  in  prayer.  8elf-co!jlMenoo  is  my  ruin,  I  deeply  feel,  or  rather  I 
am  clearly  conscious,  of  a  dreadful  coldness  regarding  tlm  .saving  of  souls.  I 
have  seldom  a  glimpse  of  truo  love  for  a  smuI.  It  is  an  awful  confession, 
but  it  is  true.  Oh  this  body  of  death  !  this  soul-killing,  this  murdering 
sin!  When,  when  will  this  Egyptian  oarkiie.s:;  bo  for  ever  past?  When 
shall  this  b'prosy  lie  finally  heitled  ?  Oh  that  my  soul  were  but  one  half 
hour  saturated  and  tilled  with  a  sense  of  God's  l\i\'e  to  me  a  sinner  !  If  I 
could  only  obtain  one  full  and  clear  glinipse  i  *"  the  gulf  to  which  sin  has 
bi'uught  me  and  from  whicli  Christ  ha.s  saved  me^  I  know  that  I  would  go 
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to  tlio  wnild's  *'!i<l  if  liy  any  possibility  1  couM  lead  another  to  sec  lliosame 
great  salviiti'Mi.  Nnvur,  never  can  we  succee*!  as  niiniHtei-M  unless  we  are 
lici-Honiilly  iioly.  I'owrr,  ^'iMiiiis,  Icainin;;,  ar<;  nune .nkdctons — this  the  life  ; 
ina;^nilic'»Mit  stiitiios  to  mil  foitli  the  hi;;he.st  a<Jiiiii-atiou  fi-om  men  of  tjisto 
and  IcL'liny,  hut  not  living  thin;i;s  to  h)ve,  to  roiue  to  action,  to  point  to 
heaven,  to  tell  of  liOHvcnIy  tliiiiics  ;  and  so  it  is  my  jKiruchial  visitations,  my 
prayers  at  sick  licils,  my  Siildiallis,  my  duties  in  iichool,  that  crush  me  most 
to  earth.  So  litth?  n-al  lovi!  of  (iod,  so  little  real  >tin^le-h<>ni-tedness  for  the 
magnifying  of  Clirisl.  so  nnuli  self  satisfaction.  tliAt  my  only  comfort  is  my 
having  a  good  and  great  High  IVicst,  who  can  bear  the  iniquity  of  our  holy 
things.  I'ray,  pray — this  is  the  sheet  anchor.  I  am  going  to  estaulish 
prayer  nuietings  when  I  get  my  new  elderbiiip,  ami  I  tmst  they  will  be 
spiritual  conductors  (bo  to  siteak)  to  bring  down  good  gifts  to  this  thiiuty 
land. 

"I  had  liOrd  Jeffrey  in  church.  I  never  had  a  more  fixed  and  attentive 
listener.  Luckily,  I  was  thor»)iighly  prepared.  I  generally  take  eight  hours 
to  write  a  sermon.  I  rise  at  six.  I  never  lx*gin  to  commit  until  Saturday 
night — four  readings  do  it.  The  church  is  cntmme<]  ;  they  ai'e  sitting  out- 
side the  doors,  and  come  from  all  quarters.  All  this  is  very  well,  but  what 
if  Uod  withholds  the  blessing]  1  pray  He  may  be  glorified.  1  do  not  un- 
derstand your  question.     Answer  me  the  following  : — 

"1.  Do  the  jMisterity  of  Adam,  unless  savetl  by  Christ,  suffer  final  dam- 
nation on  account  of  A(him's  sin  1    If  .so,  how  is  this  reconciled  with  justice? 

'*  2.  How  can  we  rt^concile  it  with  justice  that  men  should  come  into  the 
world  with  dispositions  so  bud  that  they  invariably  produce  sin  that  leads 
to  damnation  i 

•*  3.  If  the  unregenerate  are  dead  in  sins,  then  all  they  do  is  sin  ;  there- 
fore, whatever  they  do  in  that  state  is  alximinable  to  Oo<l.  Are  their 
exercises  and  strivings  so]  (heir  attenchmee  on  means  of  grace] 

"  4.  Is  the  imputation  of  righteousness  the  traiiHfer  of  the  nghteousness 
itself,  or  are  the  beneficial  i-ousecjuenves  of  the  right«'ousn«'»w  alone  trans- 
fernnl  ] 

••  Chp.lmers  came  to  Kilmainock  to  meet  the  I^re^bytery.  It  was  the 
old  story.  He  made  a  greut,  impiessimi.  At  one  time  how  I  did  laugh  ! 
He  ha<  a  bundle  <>f  letters  from  colli<-rs,  «il-c.,  aliout  SStob  Hill.  He  let 
them  all  fall  in  the  precentor's  box,  whei'e  he  «-as  standing.  Ho  disap- 
peared searching  for  them.  At  one  time  you  «ouhl  >M»e  his  back,  at 
another  an  ell>ow,  tlutn  his  head,  reaching  out  the  cushions  of  the  seat  to 
any  one  who  liked  to  take  them  ;  in  short,  all  lu|My-turvj,  and  his  face  as 
iwl  as  a  turkey-cock." 

From  hia  Jouhnal  :— 

**Oci.\ith.  Trnipiia  ftu/U.  Tlio  stream  of  life  flows  sensibly  on.  *I 
Lear  the  mighty  wnters  rolling  evermore.' 

"  Ui)on  i\\\A  day  lust  week  (Sabbath)  I  slept  for  the  first  time  in  my  own 
house.  This  to  a  clergyman  is  lik(>  stepping  on  the  great  table- Ian''  of  life. 
To  me  it  is  esj»ecially  so;  for,  being  perfectly  uitiKtii- i  with  my  let,  having 
no  ambitious  feelings  to  gratify,  or  rather,  it  may  be,  having  U?o  stronj; 
ambitious  feelings  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  I  can  ever  reasonably 
exi^ect  to  have   ui  this  worhl,  I  ci  ;isider  myself  fixed  for  life,  l)e  it  long  or 
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slioit.  Lonj^  I  <1«)  not  expect  it  to  1)(\  I  am  not  mn<lo  for  long  1110.  I  fool 
eviTV  Suinliiy  that  the  niiichine  .sufTors  \ory  coTi.Hiderahly  from  friction. 

••  21  ih  Jithf. — 1  ha<l  a,  strange  day  of  visilalion.  I  was  calleil  in  to  sco 
a  man  who  Irnl  .'i  few  hours  hcforo  l)con  stnifk  l)y  palsy.  On  Sunday 
ho  was  at  tho  l/ird's  TaM<* ;  to-day  ho  is  dyinjj.  lie  was  in  a  half  .stupor, 
ffo  roco!»nizcd  nie,  and  sai.l,  in  a  low  voii't',  with  li;i]f slmfc  eyes,  '  I 
rely  solely  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  him  crucilli'd  \  J  hope  my  anchor 
is  safe  within  the  vail!     I  ho[K;  so!     (Jamo  homo  at  dinner  time,  and 

while  I  was  waitinj»  for  dinner,  I  went  across  to  see  ^^ ,  whom  I  had 

seen  yesterday.  1  found  him  alone,  and  weaker  and  more  Int-atidess  than' 
when  I  saw  him  hwt.  I  spoke  to  him  of  Christ,  and  hesniiijht  him  to  eloso 
with  the  iill'crs  of  salvation.  I  prayed  for  him  earnestly,  hcsecchini,'  ('hii.>,fc 
to  accept  him.  When  I  wu.s  <lone,  he  took  my  hand —  '  I  thank  you,'  ho 
said;  'p— p — piay  for  nio  in  private  ami  in  public  on  Siniday,  if  I  am 
alive.'  As  I  tiM)k  his  hnnd,  I  said,  '  Why,  now,  can  you  not  take  Christ 
as  you  take  me?  lie  is  stretching  forth  his  hands,  refuse  Ilim  not.  lie  is 
all  suflicient,  can  give  you  all  you  want,  and  lieseeches  you  to  take.     And 

what,  .M ,  if  you  are  df-ad  before  Sahliath?     What  if  you  do  see  Christ? 

Would  you  like  to  see  Jlim  ami  his  Apostles!'  I  tlien  sent  for  his 
d.iui,ditcr  to  sit  beside  hin>.  I  came  homo  and  fell  on  my  knees  and  prayed 
for  him,  as  he  desired.  I  came  to  my  loom.  A  suddi-n  st  ream  was  heard. 
Mis  daughter  had  just  arrived.  Her  father  was  in  etiunity  !  How  awt'ul  ! 
0\\,  may  (Jod  stir  me  up  to  greater  diligence  and  zeal  !  Into  Thy  hands  1 
commit  my  .soi:l  and  pari.di ! 

"  AV'»v/((7/i •',./««.  2,  ls;Jl).  —  T  am  getting  on  here  slowly,  but,  I  trust, 
surely.  I  continue  visiting  regidarly,  and  liiid  it  of  much  benellt.  1  am 
enabled  always  to  commence  it  by  j)rivate  prayer,  and  to  lay  the  different 
case«  before  (iod  on  my  retin-n.  Yet  it  is  always  mixed  with  prodigious 
formality,  hypocri.sy,  ami  vain  glory.  Infi(h'lity  is  getting  rampant,  and  it 
was  not  known  to  have  had  so  extensive  a  hold  in  tho  pari.sh  till  i  canu) 
here,  'i'hey  r<'a<l  I'aine  aloud  to  a  |)arty  !  I  grieve,  yet  I  have  no  fi'ar. 
Fear  is  the  child  of  Atheism.  'The  people  imagine  a  vain  thing.  The 
lA)rd  will  hold  them  in  «leri.sion.'  There  are  si.x  tilings  which  I  hojic  may 
be  blessed,  a.s  useful  instruments  for  doing  good — a  now  church  ;  .second, 
an  eldership  ;  third,  an  infant  school ;  fourth,  prayer  meetings  ;  fifth,  cate- 
chetical diets ;  sixth,  an  evening  Sabbath  class  for  young  men;  antl  I  should 
aihl  ten-fold  greater  strictness  in  gi\ing  admission  to  tho  onlinancos — 
professing  faith  in  Chri.st,  and  obedience  to  Him!'  How  muck  Ls  in 
this  !  yet  to  this  wo  must  come,  and  by  (.Jod'a  gi-ace  I  shall  come,  if  but  ono 
eliild  is  baptised  in  the  year.  Think  oidy  of  a  man  asking  baptism  for  a 
l)a.stard  child  ;  he  Wiia  a  connnunicant ;  and  when  I  asked,  '  who  wjia  tho 
Holy  (jho.st?'  he  answered,  '  I  believe  ho  wail  u  mun  !* 

"  I  was  at  tho  assembly.  I  am,  for  a  wouder,  getting  modest  on  f'hurcU 
politics,  and  begin  to  belicvo  what  I  often  feared  — that  I  know  nothing 
about  them.  Yet  like  all  who  are  ignorant,  I  have  got  a  superstitious  dread 
of  something  being  wrong  about  tho  decisions  of  tho  High  Side.  All  the  old 
hands  are  alarmed,  the  young  only  are  confident.  A  anjoko  was  my  only 
argument !" 
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To  hii  Adnt,  Mns.  Maxwell:—  "Loudoun,  Aprils,  1839. 

"  I  havo  just  been  looking  out  at  the  window.  There  is  a  tliin,  transpar- 
ent mist  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  with  the  tops  of  trees  appearing 
above  it,  anil  above  them  the  sky  is  calm  and  blue;  the  shrubs  are  all  burst- 
ing into  life,  and  tlio  birds  are  busy  in  the  woods  funiishing  tin  \v  manses, 
with  no  hills  but  their  own.  There  they  go  !  Whit-ee  lolut-ee  tui-tu-e-e  chuck- 
chncktirr  tn-e-e4irr  ttii-tni  roo-too.  If  my  poor  mother  heard  them,  she 
wouM  say  that  they  would  hmt  their  backs,  and  that  they  were  overwork- 
ing their  systoni.  Thine  is  an  old  thrush  opposite  the  windov/  who  will 
sweat  hinisi'lf  into  a  bilious  attack,  if  ho  docs  not  take  care.  The  old  fool, 
I  Bupi)Os<»,  wishes  to  get  married,  or  ho  is  practising  for  some  wedding,  and 
ii  anxious  to  know  whether  or  not  he  remembera  all  his  old  songs.  My 
blessings  on  their  merry  voices.  They  do  one's  heart  good.  How  exquis- 
itely does  Christ  jtoiut  to  nature,  linking  the  world  without  to  the  world 
witliin  !  *  Uchold  the  fowls  of  the  air!'  Vcs,  lot  us  behold  them  ;  they  are 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long;  they  have  survived  a  dreary  winter  without 
any  care  or  anxiet}' — and  why]  'Tlieir  hcaveidy  Father  feedeth  them.* 
How  comforting  the  application,  'Are  yc  not  much  better  than  they]'  Yes, 
verily ;  nearer  to  God,  dearer  to  God  ;  llis  children,  not  His  birtls.  '  Behold 
the  lilies  how  thoy  grow  !'  There  they  are,  undev  my  window  in  hundreds; 
an<l  yet,  a  bhort  liuu!  ago  they  wtu-e  all  hie',  in  snow,  and  now  Solomon  is 
outdone  by  them  in  beauty.  *  Why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  {'  God, 
that  gave  the  life,  can  give  the  meat;  He  who  gave  the  body  can  give  the 
clothing.  H(!  wlio  takes  care  of  Ijirds  and  flowers,  will  take  care  of  His  own 
children.  '  Wherefore  do  ye  doiil)t  V  Ho  knoweth  we  need  those  things;  if 
He  <loes  so,  if  He  cares  for  us,  why  should  we  carel  Let  us  seek,  first,  His 
kingdom  and  righteousness  as  the  way  to  it ;  and  God,  who  cannot  lie,  says, 
'  All  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you* — 'added' — given  over  and  above. 
Oh  !  that  we  felt  that  the  best  and  only  sure  way  of  getting  things  of  this 
world  was  fii-st  to  attend  to  the  things  of  another,  then  wo  would  take  no 
disquieting  or  luieasy  thoughts  about  the  future.  Each  day  comes  with  its 
own  cares,  which  need  no  inci-ease  by  adding  to  them  the  cares  of  the  next. 
'Suflicient,  indeed,  is  each  day's  evil  for  itself,  and  with  each  day  is  strength 
for  the  cares  of  that  day,  though  no  strength  is  promised  to  relieve  us  from 
the  additional  cares  we  gather  in  from  the  morrow.'  How  few  receive  the 
real  jntictical  benefits  of  these  truths — these  precious  promises  ;  and  why  % 
They  do  not  believe  that  their  interests  are  in  safe-keeping  in  God's  hands. 
1'hey  do  not  permit  Him,  unreservedly,  to  choose  their  inheritance  for  them. 
They  have  'excepts*  for  the  moment.  You  see  the  effects  of  ju-eaching  three 
sermons  on  Sun<lay — I  preach  a  fourth  on  Monday. 

"My  father  talks  of  going  to  Ireland  in  ten  days;  if  he  does,  I  go  with 
Jiim.  Everything  goes  on  well  in  the  parish — lots  to  do.  The  Manse  is 
looking  beautiful.  Spring  is  the  finest  of  all  the  ueasona.  Hope  i»  its 
genius." 

Dr.  Macleoo,  Sen.,  to  Mrs.  Gray  :— 

"  Belfast,  Tuf^daij  and  Wednesday  (what  day  of  the 
month,  I  know  not),  June,  183i). 

"  Norman,  Clerk,  and  I,  set  out  on  Monday  evening,  on  the  self-same 
day  on  which  you  left  fo»'  the  Isle  of  Mist— we  for  'the  sweet  Isle  of  the 
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Oceon,'  tlie  green,  tlio  cliarminp;  Emerald  Tsle.  Tlie  word  was  given,  '  Set 
on,'  and  on  we  went,  ki>IiikIi,  Hplasli.  A  noble  boat  the  Rapid.  Wo  sailed 
ns  on  a  mirror — ocean  reriecliiig  the  loveliness  of  the  stars,  the  yoxing  moon, 
the  Craig  of  Ailsa,  and  my  lace  !  We  left  the  blue  hills  of  Arran  sleeping 
in  calm  serenity  on  the  face  of  the  mighty  deep,  and  Landash  Isle  like  an 
infant  in  its  bosom. 

"  Wo  had  a  most  delightful  sail  up  to  Belfast  on  Tuesday  moraing. 
Readied  it  at  eight  o'clock,  and  went  to  the  Synod  Norman  and  Clerk  got 
a  car  and  set  off  for  Lisburn ;  from  that  to  fx»ch  Neagh,  Lord  O'Neile's 
place.  I  was  received  at  the  Kynod  with  cheers.  1  attended  two  days, 
made  a  long  speech,  and  heard  most  heart-cheering  tidings  of  my  Irish 
Psalms.  I  was  nnich  gratified.  Norman  returned  on  Wednesday  evening 
literally  daft ;  he  laughed  till  he  couhl  laugh  no  more  ;  he  tried  to  pass  off 
as  an  Irish  wit  among  the  beggars  and  people,  but  was  beat  to  nothing  by 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  he  met.  They  utterly  confounded  him.  He 
met  a  bird-seller ;  ho  carried  a  iino  blackbird,  with  a  large  yellow  bill. 
'  What  bill  is  that  you  are  carrying  through  1  Is  it  the  Appropriatiou  Bill, 
or  the  Emanciiwit'.fi  Bill  V  'Dad,  yor  honoiu','  said  Pat,  *  it  is  neither  the 
one,  nor  j'et  tli»     other,  but  a  Letter  Bill  than  either:  'tis  the  Orange  Bill.' 

*' He  came  up  Nhortly  afterwards  to  a  poor  man  who  had  on  a  pair  of 
wretchetl  shoes,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  drag  after  him,  but  no  stock- 
ings. *  Who  made  your  shoes,  friend  V  said  Nornuin.  '  He  did  not  take 
your  mejisuro  well.'  'Troth,  yer  honour,  /le  did  not ;  but  look  at  my  stock- 
ings,' said  he,  chip|>ing  the  bare  skin — '  'ly  own  darling  mother's  stockings. 
Uch,  but  it  is  themselves  that  tit !'  Ho  got  numy  other  ridiculous  an.'jwers 
of  the  same  kind.     Atlieti !" 

Ti)  his  SisTKii  Jan e  :— 

"With  my  eyes  half-shut  can  I  write  theel  With  a  halo  round  the 
candle  can  I  write  thee  ]  '  Yes  I'  cried  Roderick.  '  And  givo  my  love,  and 
j»oint  out  the  new  buttons  I  have  got  on  my  coat ;  and  give  her  a  view  of 
me  in  my  bonnet ;  and  show  her  also  my  coat;  and  my  trousers." 

To  the  Rev.  A.  Clerk  :  —  • 

"  We  had  a  gi-and  soiree  in  Glasgow  for  a  Congregational  library.  T 
made  a  horrid  fool  of  myself,  i.e.  stuck  in  my  speech.  No  one  saw  it,  but 
all  allowed  I  had  done  scientifically  ill.  It  was  a  splendid  soiree.  But  I 
hate  them.  How  can  a  man  si)eak  in  an  atmosphere  composed  of  oiimgo 
acid — the  fumes  of  tea  and  toast,  boiling  water,  peak  reek  and  gas,  blown 
into  a  hurricano  by  the  bagpipes  ]  A  soiree  I  take  to  bo  a  sort  of  Evangcili- 
cal  tlusatre,  whero  tho  ministers  ai-e  the  actors,  and  the  stage  need  not  be 
jealous."     , 

From  his  Journal  :— 

"June,  1839. —  ...  Luckily  Puseyism,  while  it  is  eating  the  vitals  of 
the  Cluirch  of  England,  i\aa  made  no  advances  in  Ireland  of  any  consequence. 
It  ia  too  much  like  Rome.  I  have  a  horror  for  Puseyism.  I  fear  it  is  of 
more  danger  to  religion  than  Voluntaryism.  We  are  not  yet  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  controversy  in  Scotland. 

"  Thank  God  for  our  Scottish  Reformers.     They  lived  far,  far  ahead  of 
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tlioir  nj»e.  Tlio  position  wliich  tlioy  occuined  was  lii'j;lily  Hciontifio.  T  do 
lliink  that  tlip  Cimirh  of  Scotland,  from  lior  doctrino,  worsliijt,  d'f.,  is  of  all 
(''lurches  tlio  Lost  fitted  to  grapple  witli  the  spirit  of  the  H.<»e.  Siu*  cannot 
1)1)  reformed.  Wo  arc  Rkinned  down  to  essentials — so  much  the  hctUu-. 
'  Poor  Ireland  !'  Poor  for  what?  Nothing  but  the  want  of  i)rinciitlo.  Of 
what  avail  is  it  to  put  a  n)aniac  in  a  palace,  a  demoniac  in  a  church  \  The^ 
endeavour  to  reform  men  hy  putting  better  coats  on  their  backs.  A.  man 
must  have  hell  taken  out  of  liimself  before  he  can  bo  s.aid  to  be  out  of  liell. 

"  2nd  August,  IS'lO. — Wo  had  a  most  delightful  Comuninion  fcJabbatii. 
Anything  more  qtuet,  beautiful,  and  solemn  I  never  witnessed. 

**  llory*  must  not  think  all  negligent  but  himself.  I  was  forced  to  ox- 
pJudo  fourteen  from  the  connnunion  this  year  who  were  open  enemies, 
notorious  drunkards,  and  such  like  ;  liut  C!od  forbi,-l  that  I  shouhl  exclu<leany 
man  who  h.as  nothing  in  his  external  conduct  which  is  inconsistent  with  his 
being  a  Christian,     J'ad  habits  are  the  only  trno  test. 

"  My  father  preached  on  a  lovely  summer's  evening  to  about  three 
thousand  people  in  the  tontf  Not  a  sound  but  of  praise,  and  the  voice  of 
the  preacher. 

"  Dec.  2^rd  (thr.  nnnii'crsnry  0/  hisbrothrr's  death). — I  think  I  may  d(Ty 
time  to  blot  out  all  that  occurred  in  December,  '^3.  That  warm  room  ;  tho 
largo  bed  Avith  tho  blue  cm-tains  ;  tho  tall,  thin  boy  with  tho  pale  face  and 
jet  black  speaking  eyes  aiul  long,  curly  hair  ;  tho  anxious  mother  ;  the  silent 
steps;  tlien  tho  loss  of  hope.  Tho  last  scene !  Oh,  my  brother,  my  dear, 
dear  brother  !  if  thou  secfst  me,  thou  know(*st  how  I  cherish  thy  memory. 
Yes,  Jamie,  I  will  never  forget  you.  If  I  live  to  bo  an  old  man,  you  will 
bo  fresh  and  blooming  in  my  memory.  RIy  soul  rejoices  in  being  able  to 
entertain  the  hope  that  I  shall  see  you  in  lieaven  !  What  days  of  darknes-s 
and  ingratitude  have  I  spent  since  I  thought  I  was  CSod's !  Omnipt-tont 
Ood,  Father  of  mercies,  shield,  buckler,  and  strong  tower  to  all  Thy  people, 
take  mo  to  Thyself;  koo]»  me,  save  me  ;  but  oh  !  never,  never,  I  beseech 
Thee,  leave  mo  to  myself,  until  I  join  all  Thy  children  in  heaven. 

♦'  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  be  not  forgetful  of  all  His  gracious 
benefits!" 

FnOM   LINES   TO   A   SLEEPING   SISTER. 

*  *  *•  *  it 

Yet  meekly  yield  when  thoti  must  drink 

The  righteous  cup  of  human  sorrow  ; 
For  patient  sufi'Ving  is  the  link 

Which  binds  us  to  a  glorious  morrow. 


"Jan.  0th,  1810. — This  day  received  tidings  of  Lady  Hastings'  death. 
I  feci  my  loss.  A  chain  is  bi'oken  which  bound  me  with  others  to  tho 
parish.  She  was  a  deeply  affectionate  and  most  captivating  woman.  I  re- 
ceived tho  following  letter  fi-om  Lady  Sophia,^  written  just  before  her 
death : — 

•  His  cousin,  tho  Rev.  Rotlerick  Maoleod,  iu  Skyc,  who  was  notorious  for  hia 
strict  exorcise  of  ecclcsiustic.1l  diacipliuo. 

+  A  sort  of  covered  pulpit  put  up  in  tho  open  air,  from  which  the  clergy 01.10 
preaches  wlicn  tho  crowd  is  too  grent  for  tho  church. 

t  Aftorw.inls  married  to  John,  Second  Marquess  of  Bute,  and  mother  of  tho  pre- 
sent Lord  Bute.     The  marriage  ceremony  M-as  performed  by  Norman  Maolcod. 
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"  Kp.i.in-nNK,  Thursilny  niijhl,  January  9,  1840. 

"  When  tliia  letter  is  given  to  you  my  poor  mother  will  bo  at  rest ;  but 
for  fear  that  the  new  flood  of  afllietion  hIiouUI  overwhelm  mo  and  make  me 
incapable  of  fulfilling  my  duty  inunediately,  I  will  write  this  now,  that 
there  may  bo  no  delay,  as  you  must  receive  it  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
my  father  died,  he  desiivd  his  right  hand  should  be  amputated  and 
carried  from  Malta  to  be  buried  with  my  mother,  ns  thoy  could  not  lie  in 
the  same  grave,  as  he  had  oncopromised  her.  His  hand  is  in  the  vault 
ut  Loudoun  Kirk,  I  am  told,  in  a  small  box,  with  the  key  hanging  to  it, 
My  mother  entnisted  yoxi  with  the  key  of  the  vaidt,  and  lieggcd  you  would 
give  it  to  no  one.  May  I  request  you  to  go  to  liOtidoun  Kirk  and  take  out 
the  box  and  bring  it  hero  to  me  yoiu's»'lf,  and  deliver  it  into  my  hands 
yourself,  should  my  brother  not  have  arrived  1  And  I  believe  there  must  be 
no  delay — a  few  hours,  I  am  told,  will  end  her  suflering  and  begin  our  de- 
solation.' 

"  I  received  the  letter  early  on  Friday  morning  ;  in  half  an  hor.r  I  was 
at  Loudoun  Kirk.  It  was  a  calm,  pcacclul,  winU-r's  morning,  and  by 
twelve  I  was  at  Kelburne." 


To  the  Rev.  A.  Clerk,  Aharaclo  :— 


'  Jcmuary  28,  1841 


"I  am  very  happy  here—  though  the  death  of  dear  Lady  Hastings  has 
made  a  great  change  to  me.  I  assure  you  that  few  events  have  given  me 
more  sincere  sorrow  than  this.  I  received  intelligence  at  beven  upon  Fri- 
day morning  that  she  was  near  her  end.  It  was  quite  unexpected ;  and 
you  know  what  a  sickening  thing  it  is  to  be  awakened  with  bad  news.  I 
was  requested  by  Lady  Sophia  instantly  to  go  to  Ix>udoun  Kirk  and  get 
ner  father's  hand  from  the  vault  and  bring  it  to  her.  In  half  an  hour  I 
was  in  the  dreary  place,  where,  but  six  months  ago,  I  was  standing  with 
Lat'iy  H.  beside  me.  When  I  contrasted  the  scene  of  death  within,  the 
mouldering  coffins  and  'weeping  vault,'  with  the  peaceful  morning  and 
singing  birds — for  a  robin  was  singing  sweetly — it  was  sad  and  choking.  I 
was  glad  to  be  with  the  dear  young  ladies  the  first  day  of  their  grief.  They 
wci-e  all  alone.  They  have  been  greatly  sanctified  by  their  trials.  They 
remain  at  Loudoun,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Lord  and  Lady  H.  are  hei-e  at 
present. 

"  As  to  non-intrusion,  I  am  persuaded  you  are  wrong.  The  high  party 
is  destroying  the  Church." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  February,  1840. — The  question  of  non-intrusion  is  agitating  Scotland. 
This  is  the  day  for  trying  principles.  The  extreme  views  o£  truly  good 
and  spiritual  men  in  the  Church,  and  those  of  truly  bad  and  material  men 
in  the  State,  will  bring  on  a  gale  which  will  capsize  her. 

•'  June  2dth. — I  have  just  returned  from  seeing  the  most  melancholy 
sight  I  have  ever  yet  witnessed — a  determined,  hardened  infidel  on  the  very 

confines  of  eternity !    I  met  this  unfortunate  man,  T  C ,  for 

the  firat  time  when  I  was  visiting  the  parish  ;  ho  seemed  careless  and  dead, 
but  did  not  profess  infidelity. 


'  I  was  again  called  to  see  hiai  on  my  ruUun  here  in  May,  alter 
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been  abouta  month  absent  in  bad  health.  He  was  evidently  dying  of  consump- 
tion. He  was  greatly  emaciated,  but  could  converse  easily,  and  seemed  to 
be  able  to  express  himself  with  clearness.  I  had  heard  of  his  having 
avowed  infidel  sentiments,  and  I  knew  his  brother  to  be  one  of  the  baser 
sort,  filling  up  all  the  degrees  of  blackguardism  between  a  poacher  and  a 

blasphemer.     C ■  spoke  freely  to  me  of  his  opinions,  if  opinions  they 

could  be  called.  He  had  met  with  some  of  the  lowest  kind  of  infidel  pro- 
ductions ;  his  whole  idea  of  truth  was  distorted.  He  seemed  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  everything  which 
could  influence  him  as  a  responsible  being.  1  saw  him  repeatedly.  I  sat 
with  him  one  or  two  hours  at  a  time.  1  read  the  Bible  to  him,  gave  him 
the  evidence  in  detail,  and,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  fairly  answered 
all  his  objections  j  but  in  vain.  He  was  calm,  dead.  The  very  question 
did  not  seem  to  interest  him.  Every  warning,  every  invitation,  was  to  him 
alike.  His  features  changed  not ;  he  was  neither  pleased  nor  angiy  ;  and 
yet  he  knew  he  had  not  many  weeks  to  live.  He  was  the  most  terrible 
instance  I  ever  saw  of  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  hardened  through  the 
deceitfulness  of  sin.  I  have  seen  him  for  the  last  time  to-day ;  he  was  a 
breathing  corpse.  Death  had  stamped  every  feature.  He  bent  his  eye  on 
me  as  I  entered,  and  motioned  me  to  come  in.  I  gazed  at  him  for  some 
time  with  inexpressible  feelings.  There  he  lay,  an  immortal  being — a 
dinner  going  to  meet  his  God,  after  having  again  and  again  rejected  a 
Saviour.  I  prayed  with  his  wife,  and  one  or  two  who  were  present.  I 
then  went  to  his  bed.  I  said,  '  Before  I  go  have  you  nothing  to  say  V  I 
wished  to  give  liim  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  faith  in  Christ,  if  he 
had  any  j  but  he  lifted  up  his  skeleton  hand,  and  panted  out,  '  No,  no ; 
noth— nothing  !'  As  I  wiite  this  his  soul  may  be  taking  flight.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  him. 

*'  How  often  do  I  speculate  about  writing  books !  I  have  thought  of 
three ;  I  generally  think  over  a  chapter  of  one  of  them^when  I  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do." 

His  sister  Annie,  who  had  been  for  some  months  seriously  ill,  and 
was  sent  to  Loudoun  for  change  of  air,  became  at  this  time  rapidly 
worse,  and  expired  in  his  Manse. 

"  September  5th,  10  o'clock. — I  have  this  moment  returned  from  the  next 
room,  after  seeing  my  darling  sister  Annie  expire.  She  had  suftered  much 
for  three  days ;  but  her  last  moments  were  comparatively  tranquil,  at  least, 
those  who  have  seen  people  die  said  so ;  but  I  never  saw  any  one  die  be- 
fore. We  were  summoned  to  her  bedside  suddenly.  When  I  came,  all 
were  there.  I  pi-ayed  a  short,  ejaculatory  prayer,  that  our  Father  would 
take  His  child ;  that  Christ,  the  dear  Redeemer,  would  be  hers.  My  dar- 
ling died  at  half-past  nine. 

"  Darling  Annie  was  loved  by  ns  all.  She  was  a  sweet  child ;  her  face 
was  beautifully  mild  and  peaceful.  She  had  the  mofet  gentle,  playful,  peace- 
ful, innocent  manners,  with  feelings  singularly  deep  and  strong  ibr  her  age. 
Her  sensibility  was  painful  in  its  acuteness.     She  was  like  a  dclightiul 

presence — 

"  '  An  image  pny, 
A  thing  to  Btai-ll«  and  waa  lu^.' 
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She  was  a  Kunlipam  that  glatlilcnod  our  path,  and  wc  wore  hardly  conscious 
of  how  lovely  and  how  evanescent  a  thing  it  was  until  it  disappeared.  Her 
innocent  laugh  is  still  in  my  ears.  Dead  !  Oh,  what  a  mystery  !  It  was 
only  when,  two  hours  after  her  death,  I  knelt  at  my  old  chair,  and  cried  to 
Jesus,  that  I  felt  myself  human  once  more,  and  as  I  gave  vent  to  a  flood 
of  tears  the  ice  that  for  months  had  chilled  my  soul  was  melted]  I 
felt  again. 

"  JS^eptemler  lG(h. — Upon  Friday  the  11th  dear  Annie  was  buried.  I 
look  back  upon  the  week  she  lay  with  us  with  a  sort  of  solomn  joy.  It  was 
a  holy  week.  The  blessing  of  God  seemed  upon  the  house.  Friday  was  a 
very  impressive  day.  Mr.  CJray,  Jack,  and  my  father  and  I,  went  together 
from  Glasgow  to  Campsie.  Ou)*  old  friends  met  us  at  the  entrance  of  Len- 
noxtown.  It  seemed  l)ut  as  yesterday  when  we  had  in  mournful  procession 
passed  iip  that  path  before.  The  hills  were  the  same.  The  same  shadows 
seemed  chasing  one  another  over  their  green  sides  as  had  often  filled  mo 
with  ha[)py  thoughts  in  my  young  days.  Yet  how  treshly  did  the  text 
come  into  my  mind,  "  The  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed, 
but  My  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the  covenant  of 
My  peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  Thee.'  This 
relieved  my  oppressed  heart.  I  felt  that  amidst  all  the  changes  around  me, 
God,  and  God's  lo\  o,  were  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  What 
a  glorious  tiling  is  IJevolation  !  '  Christ  died,  and  rose  again.'  '  He  died 
for  us.'  '  He  rose  as  the  first  fruits  of  tliose  who  sleep,'  1'here  is  more 
wisdom,  more  comfort,  more  to  heal,  soothe,  elevate  the  spirit  of  man  in 
these  facts  than  in   all  that  the  conceuLratcd  wisdom  of  man  could  offer." 


I    i 


li 


To  lu3  Mother  :—  '  .«  Loudoux,  1841. 

"  I  have  been,  and  will  be,  if  God  sp.ares  me,  this  winter  very  busy  edu- 
cating both  myself  and  my  parish  ;  but  I  never  felt  myself  in  more  buoyant 
health  and  spirits,  I  have  finished  the  second  visitation  of  Darvel  and 
Newmilns — that  is,  about  seven  thousand  people — since  I  came  to  the 
parish.  On  Sabbath  week  our  service  begins  at  twelve,  and  A'om  ten  till  half- 
past  eleven  I  am  to  have  a  Sabbath  School,  which  I  hope  v/ill  be  attended 
by  Bix  hundred  children.  Thus,  between  my  school  in  the  morning,  and 
sermon  at  mid-day  and  at  night,  I  will  be  able  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all 
in  my  parish  !  Is  not  this  famous  1  I  have,  besides  my  old  Wednesday 
evening  meeting,  a  class  for  young  men  on  Txiesday  evenings  for  instruction 
ill  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  I  am  now  going  through  the  prophecies. 
The  family  of  the  chief  ijifidel  are  among  my  scholars.  This  seems  hard 
work,  but  I  assure  you  I  am  taking  it  very  easy.  There  is  not  a  black- 
smith, or  labourer,  or  weaver  in  the  parish  who  does  not  do  ten  times  more 
for  time  than  I  do  for  eternity.  People  talk  a  gi-eat  deal  of  stuff  about 
minister's  work,  or  rather  they  talk  a  great  deal  of  stuff  themselves,  I 
would  do  more,  but  quality  and  not  quantity  is  what  I  wish.  To  show 
you  how  much  idle  time  I  have,  besides  walking,  and  teaching  a  starling  to 
speak,  I  have  read,  1st,  Guizot's  '  History  of  Civilization  ; '  2nd,  Arago's 
'  Treatise  on  Astronomy ;'  3rd,  Taylor's  'Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianity;' 
4th,  '  Campbell  of  Kingsland,  Life  and  Times  /  and  I  have  nearly  done 
with  the  filth  volume  ox  Gibbon — all  diuing  the  last  five  weeks  1  This 
dliows  you  what  a  luxurious  dog  I  am. 
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"I  have  just  nientionecl  my  stavling!  Yoix  never  saw  a  more  beautiful 
bird ;  and  he  goes  flying  about  the  room,  and  sits  on  my  head,  and  eats 
out  of  my  hand.     I  am  teaching  him  to  speak. 

"I  wrote  Lord  Hastings  a  very  long  and  earnest  letter  about  the  church, 
but  have  received  no  answer.  I  shall  do  my  duty,  and  use  every  lawful 
means  to  get  a  church  for  my  poor  people,  come  what  may. 

"There  is  a  book  I  wish  you  would  order  for  your  Reading  Club — Dr. 
Payne  of  Exeter's  Lectures  on  the  Sovereignty  of  God.  It  has  revolu- 
tionised my  mind.  It  is  a  splendid  book,  and  demonstrates  the  universality 
of  the  atonement,  and  its  harmony  with  election."  ,  '    •       > 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"July  4th. — I  went  to  Glasgow  on  Tuesday  to  meet  two  sons  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's.  Fine  lads,  fresh  with  honours  from  Harrow.  But  I  men- 
tion this  fact  to  show  how  unsettled  my  mind  is,  for  it  upset  my  good 
thoughts — T  mean,  mede  me  neglect  the  means  of  grace,  and  so  I  got  for  a  day 
into  my  old  way.     God  forgive  me !     I  look  back  on  the  last  month  as  to 


an  oasis. 


In  sending  the  following  letter.  Principal  Shairp  writes:  — 

'•'All  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  Loudoun  I  kept  up  correspondence  with 
Norman  from  Oxford.  Those  were  the  years  from  1840  to  1844,  when  the 
Oxford  movement  reached  its  climax.  Often,  when  any  pamphlet  more 
than  usually  striking  came  out — No.  90,  and  others — I  would  send  them  to 
Norman,  and  would  receive  from  liim  a  reply  commenting  on  them  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  That,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Oxford  views.  It  was  not  only  that  he  rejected  the  sacerdotal 
theory  on  which  the  whole  movement  was  founded, — not  only  that,  as  a 
Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian  minister,  ho  could  not  be  expected  to  wel- 
come the  view  which  made  his  own  church  'Samaria,'  and  handed  himself 
and  his  people  over  to  the  'uncovenanted  mercies;'  but  I  used  to  think  that 
neither  then,  nor  afterwards,  he  ever  did  full  justice  to  the  higher,  more 
inward  quality  of  Newman's  teaching,  that  those  marvellous  'Parochial 
Sermons'  never  penetrated  him  as  they  did  othei's.  That  sad  undertone  of 
feeling,  that  severe  and  ascetic  piety,  which  had  so  great  a  charm  for  many, 
awoke  in  Norman  but  little  sympathy." 

To  John  C.  Shairp,  Esq.,  at  Oxford  : —  "27th  March. 

"Well,  what  think  you  of  Puseyism  now?  You  have  read  No.  90,  of 
course;  you  have  read  the  article  on  Transubstantiation — you  have  read  it! 
Great  hea^  ens !  Is  this  18411  I  have  drawn  the  following  conclusions 
from  this  precious  document,  and  from  Newman's  letter  to  Jelf : — 

"L  The  articles  mean  nothing. 

"  2.  Any  man  juay  sign  them  conscientiously,  be  he  Calvinist  or  moderate 
Komanist,  only  let  him  not  oppose  them  openly. 

"  3.  No  Oxford  man  need  go  to  Romanism  either  to  adore  (doulia)  im- 
ages, or  praise  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  get  a  lift  from  the  saints,  or  gratify 
himself  by  doing  works  of  peuauce — he  may  get  all  this  in  a  quiet  way  at 
Oxford. 
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*'  4.  The  Anglican  system  and  tlio  Popish  system,  as  explained  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  are  'like,  so  very  like  as  day  to  day,'  that,  but  for  a  few 
fleecy  clouds  of  no  gi-eat  consequence,  a  Catholic  mind  would  never  see  the 
difiorence. 

"  5.  No.  90  is  a  dispatch  to  the  Popish  army  to  send  a  few  moderate 
battalions  to  sujjport  the  Anglican  Church  in  its  flank  movement  to  the  left 
from  the  corps  d'armce  of  Protestantism. 

"  And  what  is  all  this  to  end  in  1 

"  The  formation  of  an  Anglo- Popish  Church,  independent  of  the  State  1 

"The  consequent  breaking  up  of  Church  Establishments? 

"  The  formation  of  two  Churches — a  moderate  Episcopacy  connected  with 
the  State,  and  another,  'the  Anglican  Church,'  by  itself] 

"  An  accession  to  the  ranks  of  dissent  1 

"  The  strengthening  of  Popery,  and  the  battle  of  Armageddon  V 


NOTES  AND  THOUGHTS  FROM  HEADING,  THINKING,  AND 

LAUGHING. 

^       "LovDOVN,  Novemler  I,  I8i0. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  one  of  those  whims  which  sometimes  act  upon 
me  like  a  breeze  upon  a  windmill,  I  this  Saturday  night,  27th  February, 
1841,  open  this  book  (being  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  whatgoeth  be- 
fore, as  yet  empty,  albeit  it  is  called  a  Book  for  Notes  and  Thoughts),  for 
what  reason  I  can  hardly  tell,  except  it  be  : 

"  1.  The  wish  to  put  on  record  a  strong  suspicion  I  now  begin  to  enter- 
tain— viz.,  that  I  have  no  thoughts  which  can  stand  inspection,  better  than 
did  Mouldy  or  Mr.  Forcible  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  before  Falstaff*. 

"  2.  To  put  to  the  proof  one  of  those  si,  Miiis  which  men  believe,  like 
'great  laws,'  that  a  work  begun  is  half  done.     \Ve  shall  see." 


"June,  1841. 

"  On  the  Salvability  of  the  Heathen. — Tliat  no  .soul  is  saved  except 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  no  soul  is  saved  without  belief  in 
Christ,  are  not  equally  true  propositions ;,  for,  if  so,  all  infants  woiild  be 
damned.  Now,  as  all  admit  that  infants  may  without  faith  (of  which  they 
are  incapable  from  their  age)  be  saved  by  having  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death  imputed  to  them,  so,  for  aught  we  know,  heathen,  avIio  are  incapable 
of  faith  from  their  circumstances,  may  have  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  in 
the  same  manner,  and  so  their  natural  piety  will  be  the  eftect  and  not  the 
cause  of  God's  showing  mercy  to  them.  We  preach  to  such  because  we  ai'e 
commanded.  God  may  raise  a  sick  man  by  a  miracle  ;  but  our  duty  is  to  use 
the  appointed  means." 


"A  day  of  fasting  for  the  sins  of  the  Church  has  been  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  be  kept  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1841.  I  fear  some  will 
add  to  its  sin  by  fathering  the  most  heinous  faults  upon  those  who  oppose 
them  in  Church  politics.    One  rule,  I  think,  should  be  strictly  kept  to  in 
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determining  what  are  sins — viz.,  those  upon  which  all  Chiistians  will  agree. 
There  may  be  disputes  about  facts — e.  g.,  as  to  whether  the  Church  is  covet- 
ous or  not — but  there  should  be  no  disputes  as  to  whether  that  is  sin  or  not. 
This  rule  would  exclude  confessions  ancnt  patronage,  intrusion,  &c.  The 
Church  should  have  drawn  up  a  form  of  prayer,  and  of  confession — a  unan- 
imous one.  The  sins  I  consider  as  being  the  most  marked  in  the  Church  at 
present  are  :  1.  Covetousness — only  £20,000  from  the  whole  Church  for  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  not  £20  from  each  parish  !  2.  Too  much  mingling  of  the 
Church  with  the  world ;  not  separation  enough.  3.  Schism  among  Christ- 
ians, and  wrong  terms  of  communion.  4.  Strife,  bitterness,  and  party  spirit; 
a  want  of  charitv  and  love :  a  not  suffering  for  conscience-sako.  5.  Too 
much  dependence  on  externals,  acts  of  Assembly  anent  calls,  &c. 

"The  Church  visible  is  to  the  Church  invisible  what  the  body  is  to  the 
spirit —  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  external  world.  As  the 
body  without  the  soul  is  dead,  though  it  may  look  life-like,  even  so  is  the 
visible  Church  without  the  invisible.  The  Presbyterians,  I  think,  legislat- 
ed too  transcendentally  for  the  Church.  We  forgot  how  much  we  are  taught 
by  visible  things.  We  did  not  sufficiently  value  symbols.  Popery  makes 
the  Church  a  body  altogether.  We  forget  too  much  that  there  is  a  visible 
Church ;  they  that  there  is  an  invisible. 

^^  As  for  Church  government,  I  always  look  on  it  as  a  question  of  dress,  of 
clothes — or,  ratlier,  of  spectacles.  What  suits  one  eye  won't  suit  another. 
AVhat  signifies  whether  a  man  reads  with  the  gold  spectacles  of  Episcopacy 
or  with  the  silver  ones  of  Presbytery  or  with  the  pin  ;hbeck  ones  of  Inde- 
pendence, provided  he  does  read,  and  reads  better  to  with  the  one  kind 
than  the  other,  and  does  not  blind  himself  w^ith  the  goggles  of  Popery  1 
Though  I  hate  schism,  yet  I  do  think  that  different  governments  are  ordered 
in  the  wisdom  of  God,  who  knoweth  our  fame  and  remembers  we  are  dust, 
to  suit  the  different  conditions  of  man.  One  man  is  born  with  huge  venera- 
tion like  a  ridge  on  his  head,  ideality  like  hillocks;  another  with  neither  of 
these  bumps,  but  in  their  stead  causality  or  reasoning  like  potatoes,  firmness 
like  Ailsa  Craig;  another  with  combativeness,  self-esteem,  and  love  of  appro- 
bation, like  hen-eggs.  Is  it  not  a  blessing  that  there  is  for  the  one  an  old 
cathedral  with  stone  knights  and  'casements  pictured  fair,'  and  seats  worn 
with  successive  generations,  and  a  fine  bald-headed  prelate;  and  that  another 
can  get  a  Presbyterian  Church  that  will  stand  firm  against  Erastus,  Court 
of  Session,  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  nnd  can  hear  long  metaphysical 
sermons  canvassing  every  system;  and  that  the  last  can  have  his  say  in  an 
Independent  Church,  and  battle  with  minister  and  elder;  while,  in  each, 
they  can  hear  what  will  make  thnm  wise  unto  salvation?  All  are  spectacles 
for  different  eyes;  and  why  fight? — why  force  a  man  to  see  through  your 
concave,  or  be  forced  to  read  through  his  convex?  You  will  both  read 
■wrong,  or  not  read  at  all. 

"I  hate  schism.     It  is  a  groat  sin  to  have  a  visible  Church  unless  youfbtji 
that  it  is  only  a  door  to  the  invisible  one. 

"To  reform  Presbytcriauism  is  like  the  attempt  to  skin  a  flint." 


"I  read  lately  a  very  interesting  book  published  bv  the  Abboisford  Club; 
viz  ,  'Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark  from  lbLi2  till  1701.'  It  ia,  I 
presume,  a  fair  type  of  what  the  Church  then  was;  and  ii  so!— 
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"The  Church  then  wished  to  make  the  Church  the  State,  and  the  State 
the  Church.  The  men  in  those  days  had  no  idea  of  true  libei-ty.  Tolera- 
tion is  a  modem  idea.  Their  maxims  were:  1.  You  have  libeiHby  to  think 
what  is  right,  but  none  to  think  what  is  wrong.  We  (the  Church)  are  to 
judge  what  is  right;  ergo,  you  can  think  only  as  we  permit  you  (see  also 
'Confession  of  Faith,' chap,  xx.,  last  clause).  They  were  a  grossly  super- 
stitious set.  The  above  Presbytery  frequently  incarcerated  witches,  and 
sent  for  a  great  ally  of  theirs,  a  cei-tain  '  George  Catley,  Pricker,'  to  riddle 
the  old  woman  with  pins  to  find  out  the  mark  of  Satan.  And  yet  to  these 
men  we  must  go  for  wisdom  to  guide  us  in  1841  !  Mercy  forbid!  I  am 
thankful  to  have  none  such  Presbyterian  inqiiisitors. 

"The  tendency  of  ultra-Calvinism  (if  not  its  necessary  result)  is  to  fill  the 
mind  with  dark  views  of  the  Divine  character;  to  represent  Him  as  grudg- 
ing to  make  men  happy ;  as  exacting  from  Christ  stripe  for  stripe  that  the 
sinner  deserved.  Hence  a  Calvinistic  fanatic  has  the  same  scowling,  dark, 
unloving  soul  as  a  Franciscan  or  Dominican  fanatic  who  whips  himself  daily 
to  please  Deity.  They  won't  enjoy  life;  they  won't  laugh  without  atoning 
for  the  sin  by  a  gi-oan;  they  won't  indulge  in  much  hope  or  joy;  they  more 
easily  and  readily  entertain  doctrines  which  go  to  prove  how  many  may  be 
damned  than  how  many  may  be  saved;  because  all  this  seems  to  suit  their 
views  of  God's  character,  and  to  be  more  agi-eeable  to  Him  than  a  cheerful 
loving  bearing. 

"  A  Calvinistic  enthusiast  and  an  Arminian  fanatic  are  seldom  met  with." 

".  .  .  No  creature  knows  the  unity  of  truth,  or  rather  the  whole  of  any 
truth.  Each  truth  is  but  a  part  of  a  system.  That  system  radiates  from 
Grod,  the  centre :  the  radii  are  innumerable.  A  poor  being  called  man  lights 
for  a  moment,  like  a  fly,  upon  one  of  the  spokes  of  this  awful  wheel,  which 
is  so  high  that  'it  is  dreadful,  and  full  of  eyes;'  and,  as  it  moves,  he  thinks 
that  he  understands  its  mighty  movements  and  the  revolution  of  the  whole 
system ! 

"  A  truth  which  explains  another,  but  which  cannot  be  explained,  is  to 
ns  a  mystery.  As  we  advance  along  the  chain  of  truth,  beginning  at  the 
lowest  link,  mystery  ascends  before  us — God  Himself,  Who  is  Truth,  and 
to  Whom  we  approach  for  ever,  but  never  reach !" 


"  Dr.  Payne  of  Exeter's  book,  *  On  the  Sovereignty  of  God,'  is  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  read.  It  has  been  a  ring-fence  to  a  thousand  scattered  ideas  I 
have  had  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  On  election  and  atonement  I 
think  he  is  invincible.  That  Christ  died  for  all,  or  none,  seems  as  clear  to 
me  as  day,  not  merely  from  the  distinct  declaration  of  Scripture,  but  from 
the  idea  of  an  atonement.  If  the  stripe  for  stripe  theory  is  given  up,  which 
it  must  be,  a  universal  atonement  is  the  consequence.  The  sufficiency  of 
Christ's  death  and  its  universality  arc  one  and  the  same.  Election  has  only 
to  do  with  its  application. " 


"  The  freedom  of  a  man  quoad  civilia,  as  well  as  quoad  spirilualia,  will 
over  be  in  proportion  to  the  sense  entertained  by  himself  and  others  of  his 
dignity  and  worth.     Hence  the  connection  between  Chi-istinnity  and  civil 
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liberty,  and  hence  the  folly  of  Chartists  and  Revolutionists,  and  all  who  lovo 
or  pretend  to  love  the  freedom  of  man,  opposing  the  Bible,  which  alone 
makes  kno<vn  man's  dignity ;  denouncing  ministers  who  every  Sabbath 
proclaim  it,  and  urge  men  to  know  and  believe  it ;  destroying  the  Lord's 
Day,  a  day  when  this  dignity  is  visibly  seen  by  men  meeting  on  the  same 
spiritual  platform — the  same  level ;  and  refusing  Church  extension,  which 
is  but  a  means  for  bringing  those  blessings  to  the  masses,  and  thus  of  help- 
ing them  to  obtain,  use,  and  preserve  freedom." 


"  Much  struck  with  a  remark  in  Coleridge's  'Friend,'  'that  the  deepest 
and  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature  combine  with  the  obscure  and  shadowy 
rather  than  with  the  clear  and  palpable.'  Hence  I  say  :  1st,  The  fierceness 
of  fanatics ;  2nd,  Fierceness  of  the  ignorant  in  politics  and  of  the  mob. 
This  accounts  for  a  fact  I  have  always  noticed — viz.,  that  in  proportion  to 
one's  ignorance  of  a  question  is  his  wrath  and  unchavitableness,  if  his  feel- 
ings are  but  once  engaged." 


"  Truth  may  be  recognised  in  the  spirit  when  it  is  indistinctly  seen  by 
the  intellect  No  false  proof  should  be  removed  which  tends  to  good,  until 
a  true  one  is  ready  to  replace  it.  ■•*    ''■ 

"  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  have  more  power  than  any  men  I  know  of 
making  visible  invisible  things.  See,  for  instance,  Shelley's  poem,  '  To  a 
cloud,'  Wordsworth's  ode  on  'Intimations  of  Immortality.'  Keats  fre- 
quently displays  in  a  marvellous  manner  the  same  gift  ('Magic  casements 
opening  on  the  foam,'  'Ode  to  the  Nightingale'),  and  so  does  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  '  Religio  Medici'  and  '  Um  Burial.'  If  we  were  to  remain 
long  here,  growing  in  feeling  like  the  angels,  we  would  require  an  algebra 
— new  symbols — for  new  thoughts." 


"  There  are  some  men  who,  if  left  alone,  are  as  cold  as  pokers ;  but  like 
pokers,  if  they  are  once  thrust  into  the  fire,  they  become  red  hot,  and  add 
to  the  general  blaze.  Such  are  some  ministers  I  know,  when  they  get  into 
Church  controversies." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  David's  praying  to  God  in  the  night-watches ;  in 
his  rising  from  his  bed  and  ascending  to  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  when  the 
*  mighty  heart'  of  the  city  *  was  lying  still,'  and  '  the  mountains  which  sur- 
rounded Jerusalem '  were  sleeping  in  the  calm  brilliancy  of  an  Eastern 
night,  that  he  should  gaze  with  rapture  on  the  sky,  and  pour  forth  such  a 
beautiful  Psalm  of  Praise  as  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of 
Thy  fingers.' 

"  The  night  is  moi'e  suited  to  prayer  than  the  day.  I  never  awake  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  without  feeling  induced  to  commune  with  God. 
One  feels  brought  more  into  contact  with  Him.  The  whole  world  around 
us,  we  think,  is  asleep.  God  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  slumbers  not,  nor 
sleeps.  He  is  awake,  and  so  are  we !  We  feel,  in  the  solemn  and  silent 
night,  as  if  alone  with  God.  And  then  there  is  everything  in  the  circum- 
stances around  you  to  lead  you  to  pray.  The  past  is  often  vividly  recalled. 
The  voices  of  the  dead  are  heard,  and  their  forms  crowd  around  you.     No 
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sleep  can  bind  them.  The  night  seems  tlic  time  in  wliich  they  should  holJ 
spiritual  commune  with  man.  The  future,  too,  throws  its  dark  shadow 
over  you — the  night  of  the  grave,  the  certain  death  bed,  tlie  night  in  which 
no  man  can  work.  And  then  everything  makes  such  an  impression  on  the 
mind  at  night,  when  the  brain  is  nervous  and  susceptible;  the  low  sough 
of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  the  roaring,  or  ccric  wliish  of  some  neighbour- 
ing stream,  the  bark  or  low  howl  of  a  dog,  the  general  ynpressivo  silence, 
all  tend  to  sober,  to  solemnize  the  mind,  and  to  force  it  from  the  world  and 
its  vanities,  which  then  seem  asleep,  to  G'od,  who  alone  can  uphold  and 
defend."  

"A  holy  mind  is  like  Ilerschell's  largo  telescope,  it  sees  by  its  great 
power  heavenly  truth  much  more  distinctly  than  an  unrenewed  mind  can, 
and  also  many  others  which  are  altogether  unseen  and  unknown  to  others. 
Jjut  by  the  same  enlarged  powers  Avhich  enable  it  to  see  the  glories  of  the 
heavens,  is  it  able  also,  nay,  cannot  choose  but  see  the  dust  and  lilth  in  the 
atmosphere  of  earth ;  let  the  instrument,  however,  be  removed  to  a  higher 
and  purer  region,  and  then  it  will  '  see  clearly,  and  not  as  through  a  glass 
darkly.' 

"  Is  the  gift  of  saving  faith  the  gift  of  a  telescope — a  power  to  see  truths 
which  are  unseen  by  the  common  eye?  or  is  it  the  removing  of  mists  and 
clouds  that  conceal  truths,  which  but  for  those  mists  may  be  seen  by  every 
eye? 

"  JS^ovemlcr,  1841. — Read  Avago's  'Treatise  on  Astronomy.'  It  is  very 
simple. 

"  I  sometimes  like  to  fancy  things  about  the  stars.  May  there  not  be 
moral  systems  as  well  as  physical  1  IMoral  wholes  or  plans ;  a  portion  of 
the  plan  being  carried  on  in  one  Avorld,  and  another  in  another  world,  so 
that,  like  different  pieces  of  a  machine,  or  like  the  different  stars  themselves, 
the  whole  must  be  put  together  and  examined  before  the  plan  can  be  under- 
stood 1  The  world  may  be  a  moral  centre ;  the  centre  being  the  cross  ;  from 
which  moral  radii  extend  throughout  the  moral  universe.  Physical  space 
and  moral  space  have  no  connection.  It  used  to  be  an  old  question  how 
many  angels  could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle  ;  but  it  had  a  glimmer  of 
wisdom  too,  for  it  arose  from  a  feeling  that  spiritual  things  bear  no  relation 
to  space.     May  there  not  be  moral  constellations  V 


MUSIC. 

"Irish  Music. — My  father  once  saw  some  emigrants  from  Lochaber 
dancing  on  the  deck  of  the  emigrant  ship,  and  weeping  their  eyes  out ! 
This  feeling  is  the  mother  of  Irish  music. 

"  It  expresses  the  struggle  of  a  buoyant,   meny  heaH,  to  get  quit  of 
thoughts  that  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.     It  is  the  music  of  an  oppressed, 
conquered — but  deeply  feeling,  impressible,  fanciful  and  generous  people. 
It  is  for  the  harp  in  Tai'a's  Halls. 

s"  Scotch  Music. — A  bonny  lassie  with  her  plaid,  reclining  in  some 
pastoral  glen  among  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  and  waking  the  sleep  that  is 
among  the  lonely  hills  with  some  tale  of  love,  domestic  sorrow,  or  of  '  the 
flowers  of  the  forest,  a'  wede  awa'.' 
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"  Highland  Music. — The  pibroch  ;  the  music  of  the  past  and  gone,  of 
lonely  lakes,  castled  promontories,  untrodden  valleys  and  extinguished 
feuds,  wild  superstitions,  and  of  a  feudal  glory  and  an  ago  of  romance  and 
song  which  have  fled  on  their  dun  wings  from  Morven.  It  is  fit  only  for 
the  large  bag-pipe  in  the  hall  of  an  old  castle,  with  thuds  of  wind  and  the 
dash  of  billows  as  its  only  accompaniment. 

"  It  is  deep  sorrow  that  is  checked  by  loftv  pride  from  breaking. 

., ) 
"  '  Let  foemon  rage  and  discord  burst  in  slaughter. 
Ah  then  for  clansmen  true  and  stern  claymore  ! 
The  hearts  that  would  have  shed  their  blood  lilie  watCTi 
Now  heavily  beat  beyond  the  Atlantic's  roar.' 

**  German  Music. — The  music  of  the  intellect  and  thought :  passion  modi- 
fied by  high  imagination.  It  is  essentially  Gothic,  vast  and  grand.  It  is 
for  man.  The  shadow  of  the  Brocken  is  over  it ;  the  solemn  sound  of  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  i)ervade  it.     It  is  an  intellectual  gale. 

"  French  Music. — A  dashing  cavaliy  officer  on  his  way  to  fight  or  make 
love. 

"  Italian  Music. — A  lovely  woman,  a  Corinne,  breathing  forth  her  soul 
under  the  influence  of  one  deep  and  strong  passion,  beneath  a  summer  mid- 
night sky  amidst  the  niins  of  ancient  Roman  grandeur.  It  is  immensely 
sensuous.  ' 

"  Spanish  Music. — A  hot  night,  disturbed  by  a  guitar. 

*'  American  Music. — *  Yankee-doodle.' " 


*'  December,  1841. — I  am  much  mistaken  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  if  an 
episcopal  era  is  not  near  for  Scotland's  ecclesiastical  history.  To  form  an 
Episcopalian  Church  quoad  sjnritualia,  we  have,  1st,  The  old  and  respect- 
able and  unchanged  Episcopalian  families  of  Scotland.  2nd,  the  lovers  of 
fashion  more  than  the  lovers  of  God — the  families  who  spend  a  portion  of 
their  time  in  London,  and  who  like  a  *  gentlemanly  religion,'  3rd,  The  rich 
merchants,  who  wish  to  wear  the  new  polish,  and  to  look  like  old  State 
furniture ;  who,  by  buying  country-houses,  by  marrying  into  good  families, 
by  getting  hold  of  a  propei"ty  with  an  old  title,  and  by  joining  an  old  form 
of  worship,  labour  to  persuade  the  world  that  they  never  sold  timber  or 
sugar  since  they  supplied  the  Ark  with  these  commodities.  4th,  The  meek 
and  pious  souls  who  love  to  eat  their  bi'ead  in  peace,  and  who,  weary  of  the 
turmoil  in  our  Church,  flee  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
seems  to  reflect  the  unchangeableness  of  the  Church  invisible.  5th,  The 
red-hot  Tories,  who  fly  from  disgust  at  the  Radicalism  of  our  Church. 

"  The  only  checks  I  see  to  this  tide,  which  I  fear  will  set  in  for  Episco- 
pacy, are :  1st,  Puseyism,  which  treats  us  as  heathen,  and  will  tend  to 
disgust.  2nd,  That  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  the  Establishment.  3rd, 
That  unless  Episcopacy  is  endowed  it  cannot  advance  far.  4th,  That  if  it 
attempts  to  get  an  endowment,  we  must  checkmate  it  by  trying  the  samo 
for  our  churches  in  England,  and  we  would  do  more  harm  to  Episcopacy 
in  England,  than  they  can  to  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland." 


"  The  infidel  and  the  superstitious   equally  disregard  the  authority  of 
evidence.     The  one  disbelieves  in  spite  of  evidence  for  the  thing  rejected  ; 
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the  other  believes,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  evidence  for  the  thing  received. 
Hence  Popery  and  Infidelity  are  so  closely  allied.  Submission  to  the 
authority  of  evidence  is  the  only  safeguard  against  either. 

"  Sabbath  morning. — I  put  some  bread  for  the  birds  on  the  window,  and 
thought  if  God  made  me  so  kind  to  birds,  Tie  must  be  kind  to  His  own 
creatures — to  His  own  children.  ]]y-and  by  two  chafiinches  came  and 
fought  for  the  bread,  and  one  was  beaten  olf;  and  yet  there  was  abun- 
dance for  both.  Alas  !  how  many  who  are  richly  provided  for  by  God 
thus  fight  about  the  bread  of  life,  rather  than  partake  of  it  togetlier  in 
peace  and  thankfulness.  The  robin  is  eating,  but  with  what  terror  ! 
picking  and  starting  as  if  an  enemy  were  near.  Thus  do  Christians  par- 
take as  if  the  Lord  grudged  what  He  gives — as  if  Ho  would  not  rejoice  that 
they  took  abundance." 

"  The  best  consistency  is  to  be  consistent  to  one's  self,  by  acting  every 
day  up  to  the  light  of  that  day.  To  be  governed  not  by  any  fixed  point  ab 
ea;<ra,  but  by  the  conscience  «ft  i«<ra,  which  will  vary  its  judgments  with 
every  change  of  our  position.  The  traveller  wlio  guides  his  steps  in  relation 
to  one  object,  such  as  a  mountain,  who  wishes  to  keep  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  that,  may,  indeed,  keep  moving  and  apparently  udvancing, 
but  he  is  travelling  in  a  circle  round  the  one  object ;  but  he  wlio  is  guided 
by  the  path  will  always  be  changing  his  relative  position,  and  every  step 
makes  him  inconsistent  with  the  scenery ;  but  he  moves  on  and  on,  and 
advances  into  new  countiies,  and  reaches  his  journey's  end. 

"  Know  thyself,  and  be  ti  no  to  thyself !     'Ihou  art  in  the  way  of  truth. 

"The  only  consistent  in;ui  ..t  is  he  who  steers  by  the  compass,  though  he 
is  drifted  leagues  out  of  his  course." 


"  If  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men,  how  can  it  be  said  that  God  willeth  all 
men  to  be  saved  ?  Can  He  will  any  to  be  saved  for  whom  there  is  no 
atonement  1 

"  If  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men,  in  what  sense  is  He  said  to  be  tlie 
Saviour  of  all  men,  though  specially  of  tliose  who  believe  1 

"  If  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men,  how  can  all  men  be  commanded  to 
believe  1  What  are  they  to  believe  1  Is  this  not  inviting  to  a  supper  in- 
sufficient to  feed  all  the  guests  if  they  came  1  If  it  is  said  *  God  knows  they 
won't  come.'  I  reply,  this  is  charging  God  with  conduct  man  would  be 
ashamed  of.  If  He  died,  and  they  may,  yet  won't  believe,  this  is  moral 
guilt,  not  natural  inability.  It  is  the  guilt  of  the  di-nnkard  who  cannot 
give  up  drinking ;  not  the  guilt  of  the  man  without  legs  who  cannot  walk, 
which  is  no  guilt  at  all." 


*•'  Sin,  like  an  angle,  docs  not  become  greater  or  smaller  by  being  produced 
ad  iiifiniium." 


"  It  is  a  pleasing  thought  that  there  cannot  be  diflerent  kinds  of  minds, 
as  there  are  different  kinds  of  bodies.  Bodies  have  no  type  of  perfection,  to 
which  they  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  conformed  ;  no  normal  form  after 
which  they  are  modelled,  their  degrees  of  periection  depending  on  the  near- 
ness to  which  they  come  to  this  model.     The  zoophyte,  or  the  hydra  polype, 
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is  as  perfect  an  aiiiniiil  us  the  rlcpliant,  as  its  parts  are  pcrfrctly  constriictocT 
in  relation  to  the  cud  it  is  clestiiieil  to  fiillil  in  tlie  creation.  Uut  it  is  not 
thus  with  minil.  It  has  a  type — an  iniaj,'e  ;  ami  tlitit  is  Cod.  And  to  this 
imajj;o  it  must,  whenever  fouinl  in  a  right  state  (one  accord  in;,' to  God's  will 
and  intention),  be  in  eoiiforniity  To  no  intellect  in  the  Universe  can  the 
relation  of  nundjcrs  be  (lili'crent  from  what  it  is  to  ours.  It  i.s  impossible 
that  God  would  ever  create  intellects  to  which  two  and  two  would  be  any- 
thing else  than  four.  80  in  re;^iird  \o  moi-al  thiiiiis,  ri;^ht  and  wron<»  aro 
still  the  same  in  the  planet  llei'schel,  or  in  heaven,  as  on  earth.  AVheiever 
beings  exist  that  can  know  God,  they  must  be  like  God.  We  thus  recognise 
in  the  angels  the  same  minds  and  synii)athies  with  t)ui'selves.  "NVlmn  they 
sing  praises  as  they  announce  man's  redemittion,  we  perceive  the  same 
minds,  with  the  same  sentiments  and  rellections  as  our  own  ;  and  thus,  coo, 
mind  becomes  a  conductor  which  binds  us  to  the  whole  universe  of  rational 
beings.     Ii^very  mental  and  moral  being  is  boru  alter  one  inuige — God." 


Letter  TO  Dr.  Donamjso.v,  when  requested  to  take  the  clir.ir  at  a  Burns  Festival,  at 
Newmilas: — * 

"D,r.,  1839. 

"  Only  consider  the  matter  seriously  as  a  Christian  man,  and  say 
how  we  can,  Avith  the  shadow  of  consistency,  connnemorato  Burns  after 
sitting  down  at  the  Lord's  Sui>per  to  conunemorate  the  Saviour  ]  I  have 
every  admiration  for  iJurns  as  a  poet ;  but  is  it  possible  to  separate  the  re- 
membrance of  his  genius  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  so  frequently 
used,  or  rather  prostituted?  I  would,  I  daresay,  have  admired  and  wonder- 
ed at  the  magniticcnt  picture  which  f^atan  exhibited  to  the  Saviour,  had  I 
beheld  it ;  but  that  would  not  be  a  reason  why  it  would  have  been  allowable 
to  have  commemorated  the  genius  and  jjower  of  the  mighty  being  who  liad 
delighted  my  senses  with  his  picture,  without  any  reference  to  the  good  or 
evil,  intended  to  be  done,  or  actually  accomplished,  by  the  sidendid  work 
itself.  In  the  same  way,  however  much  I  admire  the  beautiful  poetry  of 
Burns,  I  never  can  forget  that,  in  a  great  many  instances  (and  these  afi'ord- 
ing  me  most  brilliant  examples  of  liis  powers)  it  has  been  an  engine  for  vice; 
for  over  what  vice  does  he  not  throw  the  colouring  of  genius  ? 

"  I  would  willingly  say  nothing  against  him,  uidess  I  am  thus  publicly 
called  upon  to  commemorate  him  publicly  and  to  say  something  for  him.  I 
cannot,  I  dare  not,  as  a  Christian  minister,  do  this  ;  neither  can  I  but  in  the 
strongest  manner  disapprove  of  any  dinner  to  his  memory.  What  I  have 
said  would,  I  well  know,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  be  termed  cant ; 
but  with  the  vast  majority  of  thoughtful,  well-info/med  Christians,  it  is  a 
self-evident  truth.  Excuse  this  very  hurried  note,  written  amidst  many 
labours.    You  may  make  what  use  you  please  of  it." 

From  his  Jouenal  : — 

"  August  ith,  —Went  with  Clerk  to  preach  at  Kilmorry,  a  station  on  the 
west  side  of  Ardnamurchan.  Had  a  fine  view  of  the  West  Hebrides  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill.    The  jdace  where  he  preaches  is  very  curious. 

"  Before  I  went  into  church  I  sat  down  on  a  knoll  to  gaze  on  the  scenery. 

*It  is  interesting  to  compare  his  convictious  at  this  period  as  to  the  proper  course  of 
duty  with  the  position  he  assumed  at  the  Burns'  Centeiiarv  in  1859.  (See  Chapter 
XIV.) 
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I  heard  the  sound  of  praise  riKingfrom  tl»o  primitivo  odifico,  and  tho  lasli  of 
the  waves  of  tho  great  Atlantic  o'  th*»  shore,  and  hctwciMi  tiio  hymn  and 
tho  ocean  and  the  majestic  v^^itwry  around  tliere  was  perfect  oneness.  Tlioy 
all  praised  God.  But  the  dea<l  cannot  prai.so  Him  ;  and  what  a  lonely 
churchyard  that  one  was  !  One  Ktumhled  u[)on  it.  J  never  saw  such  rude 
graves.  I  could  not  discover  one  nam?  or  one  inscrii)tion.  Among  heather 
and  weeds,  you  find  a  small  ispot  rawed  above  the  surface,  and  a  turf  of 
heather  over  it,  ill-cut  and  nidftly  put  on.  Tliere  is  a  fearful  negligence 
shown  here  of  the  reroaias  of  humanity.  The  churchyards  are  not  inclosed, 
and  tho  graves  are  more  rude  tlian  any  I  have  seen  in  any  country.  There 
is  one  grave  in  that  remote  churchyard  in  which  a  woman  lies  whose  histoiy 
will  only  bo  known  at  the  {jrc-at  day.  She  was  calloil  Lowland  Mary. 
About  forty  years  ago  she  ctime,  no  one  knew  whence,  to  this  remote  spot. 
She  was  then  a  young  and  pn-tty  woman.  She  l)ecame  a  servant  to  a 
respectable  gentleman  tenant,  and  supported  heisolf  for  thirty  years.  She 
was  pleasant  and  communicative  on  every  point  but  one,  and  that  was 
her  own  personal  history.  Whenever  she  was  asLed  who  or  whence  she  was, 
she  got  into  a  high  state  of  excitement,  almost  mad.  Tho  most  she  ever 
said  was  that  her  friends  could  support  her,  and  insinuated  that  tliey  were 
well  off.  It  was  supposed  she  wa»  landed  from  some  sliip.  She  lived  for 
years  a  solitary  woman,  and  diwl  a  panper  this  year.  Clerk  was  sent  for  to 
see  her  and  co\dd  not  go.     Her  history  was  never  told. 

"  I  received  the  following  iufurmation  about  Skye  from  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable source  : — 

"  To  disregard  the  ordinances  and  sacraments  of  tho  Church  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  by  the  islanders  as  characteristic  of  religious  life.  The 
superstitious  terror  with  which  fanatici.sm  has  invested  the  i*eceiving  of 
Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper  has  led  men  to  show  their  reverence  by  the 
strange  method  of  avoiding  their  observance.  The  teaching  of  my  cousin, 
Mr.  Roderick  Macleod,  miniister  of  Bracadale — commonly  called  Mr.  Ilory — 
was  the  prime  cause  of  this  state  of  things.  He  held  extremely  strict  and 
exclusive  views  as  to  who  should  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  sacraments 
of  his  Church.  He  believed,  and  acted  with  unbending  rigour,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  minister  should  admit  no  one  to  these  Christian  privileges 
without  being  full  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  the  applicant  was  truly 
regenerate,  while  doing  so  he  refused  to  make  known  the  tests  by  which  he 
judged  of  men's  spiritual  state.  The  immense  majority  of  the  people,  not 
only  in  Bracadale,  but  throughout  the  island,  gradually  succumbed  to  his 
rule ;  and  while  continuing  nominally  attached  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
yet  rarely  asked  for  her  sealing  ordinances,  and  either  grew  indifferent  to 
them,  or  regarded  them,  especially  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  such  dread  that 
no  consideration  would  induce  them  to  partake  of  them. 

"  Thus,  in  the  parish  of  Bracadale,  with  a  population  of  1,800,  the  com- 
municants hpve  been  reduced  to  eight  persons.  In  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Diurinish  tha  communion  was  never  administered  from  the  year  1829 
till  1840 ;  while  in  other  parhshca  the  administration  was  irregular,  and 
the  number  of  communicants  incredibly  small.*     There  are  hundreds  of 

•  The  anomalous  state  of  thin^  described  as  existing  in  Skye  in  1842,  continues  to 
the  present  day.  There  are  now  humlrcrls  of  persons  in  the  island — many  of  them 
fath.i-s  and  mothers,  some  of  them  gnmdfathers  and  grandmothers— who  wore  never 
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people  imbaptized,  and  who,  even  in  mature  age,  evince  no  desire  to  receive 
the  sacred  rite. 

"  Thei'e  is  a  nunieroiis  class  of  lay  preachers,  called  '  Thp  Men,'  who  do 
much  to  keep  up  the  flame  of  fanaticism  by  fierce  denunciations  of  those 
whom  they  reckon  unworthy  communicants,  and  of  the  pastors  who  dare  to 
admit  any  to  Christian  privileges  but  such  as  have  received  their  imprima- 
tur. These  '  Men '  are  of  various  characters  and  talents.  Some  of  them 
are  animated  by  a  zeal  that  is  gemiine  if  not  enlightened,  leading  lives  of 
strict  piety,  and  gifted  with  a  wonderful  flow  of  natural  eloquence  ;  while 
others  have  nothing  to  show  but  a  high-sounding  profession  of  faith,  some- 
times combined  with  great  woithlessnoss  of  chaiacter.  Tlicse  separatists 
wear  a  distinctive  dress,  carrying  a  long  blue  cloak,  and  putting  a  red  hand- 
kerchief round  their  heads  in  church.  They  judge  spiritual  character  more 
by  such  tokens  as  Sabbatarian  strictness  than  common  morality. 

"  Our  way  home  was  by  a  difierent  but  as  wild  a  path,  which  only  High- 
land horses  like  Diamond  and  Brenda  could  travel.  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it  without  my  having  seen  the  inimitable  way  in  which  they  picked 
their  steps  among  the  loose  stones,  and  walked  over  ledges  of  wet  rock.  Wo 
had  one  magnificent  prospect  on  our  way  back  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
It  was  like  the  crater  of  an  immense  volcano — wild,  silent,  savage. 

"  7iA,  Sabbath  of  the  Communion. — The  day  was  wet  and  stormy,  but  it 
was  a  pleasant  day  to  us  all.  The  English  congregation,  amounting  to 
about  twenty,  met  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Manse.  There  I  preached 
to  them  and  administered  the  sacrament.  It  was  a  small  but  solemn  meet- 
ing, and  had  a  reality  about  it  Avhich  I  liked.  It  seemed  more  like  primitive 
times  than  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  And  query — had  no  ordained 
minister  been  in  the  parish,  and  had  the  parish  boon  removed  beyond  St. 
Kilda,  and  had  my  worthy  and  intelligent  friend,  Sir.  Clerk,  seiir.,  set  apart 
the  bread  and  wine  by  prayer  for  sacramental  use,  and  had  that  company 
paiiiaken  of  the  same  in  order  to  remember  Christ,  would  this  have  been  a 
*  mock  sacrament,'  even  though  no  ordained  minister  were  present  1 

'*  Wth. — Set  off  upon  an  expedition  to  Loch  Shiel. 

"  A  fresh  breeze  of  noi-th  wind  was  blowing  up  Loch  Sunard.  We  Avent 
rattling  along  under  a  snoring  breeze;  passed  Mingarry  Castle  and  Sthrone 
McLean,  connected  with  which  there  is  a  sad  story.  McLean  was  a  famous 
freebooter  when  Mclan  was  in  possession  of  Mingarry  Castle.  Mclan's  wife 
was  fair  and  vain.  McLean  was  handsome  and  cunning.  He,  the  enemy 
of  her  husband,  won  her  affections.  She  agi'ced  to  admit  him  to  the  castle 
upon  a  certain  night  to  murder  her  husband,  on  condition  that  he  would 
maiTy  her.     McLean  accordingly  entered  the  castle  at  night  and  murdered 

baptized,  while  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  looked  upon  by  many  with  inde- 
Bcribable  dread.  This  gloomy  view  of  the  Holy  Communion  prevails  generally 
throughout  t';e  north  Highlands  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  Skyc  is  the  only  place  where 
baptism  is  so  generally  neglected.  As  an  instance  of  the  baneful  effects  of  these  feel- 
ings, even  after  the  erroneous  views  on  which  they  are  founded  have  been  given  up, 
a  clerg)  man  relates  that  when  he  once  asked  a  parishioner,  who  had  come  from  the 
north  Highlands,  to  become  a  communicant,  he  was  startled  by  the  reply,  *•  Please 
say  no  more.  I  cannot  answer  you.  I  have  no  doubt  that  wliatyousay  is  tn\e  ;  but 
I  tell  you  that  if  you  had  asked  me  to  commit  the  greatetit  isiu,  you  could  not  have 
frightened  me  half  so  much  as  by  inviting  me  to  sit  at  the  tahle  of  the  Lord."  Yet 
this  ma.i  was  not  only  intelligent  and  well-read,  but  of  a  tiuly  tcvious  miud  and  ex> 
ceUent  character.       ...       - 
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the  old  chief.  McTan,  however,  left  an  only  son,  and  McLean  insisted  upon 
the  woman  putting  to  death  the  son,  who  alone  s(!enied  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  hia  subjecting  the  district  to  his  own  sway.  Tiie  woman  agreed  to  this, 
and,  accompanied  by  McLean,  reached  the  wild  precipice  to  throw  her  child 
over  into  the  ocean  which  foamed  below.  The  mother  took  the  child  in  her 
arms.  She  twice  swung  it  in  the  air  to  cast  it  from  her  j  but  not  doing  so, 
she  was  asked  by  McLean  why  she  delayed. 

"'The  child,'  replied  the  unfortunate  woman,  'smiles  in  my  face  when- 
ever I  attempt  it.' 

"  'Turn  then  your  face  away  and  look  not  i\t  its  smil'js,'  was  the  bandit's 
reply. 

The  woman  did  so,  and  the  child  was  thrown  over  the  rock.  She  had  no 
sooner  accomplished  the  deed  than  McLean  turned  upon  her  and  said — 

"  '  Away,  horr:  J  woman  !  You  who  could  thus  murder  your  husband  and 
child  might  mui'der  me  !' 

"  We  soon  came  in  sight  of  Aharacle,  which  struck  me  very  much  as 
being  wild,  peculiar,  and  picturesque.  Aharacle  is  at  the  end  of  Loch  Shiel. 
It  is  a  flat,  dark  moss  surrounded  by  hills,  with  a  flue  view  of  Hum  in  the 
background. 

"  It  afibrds  a  curious  instance  of  the  singular  crystallizing  pi'occss  which 
the  results  of  the  Reformation  have  undergone,  that  Pa|)i.sts  and  Protestants 
occupy  nearly  the  same  territory  as  they  did  then.  All  tlie  Pajjists  are  on 
the  north  side,  and  the  Pi'otestants  upon  the  soutli  side  of  Loch  Shiel.  The 
parish  of  Ardnamurchan,  which  in  Papist  times  contained  many  parishes, 
extended  (until  lately)  as  far  north  as  Arisaig,  about  sixty  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  with  I  daresay  five  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast. 

"  We  set  off  for  Glen  Finnan  at  four.  We  pulled  for  two  or  three 
miles  between  low  flat  banks  with  low  ranges  of  hills  near ;  but  there  was 
a  grand  view  ahead,  clusters  of  mountains,  with  dark  gullies,  towards 
which  we  were  steering  in  high  hope.  After  sailing  some  miles  the  lake 
seemed  closed  by  a  green  point — intensely  green  when  contrasted  with  the 
dark,  heathy,  rocky  mountains  which  now  began  to  gather  round  us  and 
above  us  on  every  side.  We  soon  discovered  from  the  ruins  and  crosses 
which  caught  our  eye  that  this  was  Eilean  Finnan,  of  which  we  had  heaid 
so  much.  It  is,  indeed,  a  touching  sj)ot,  fit  place  for  meditative  thought. 
There  are  remains  still  on  the  Island  of  the  old  religious  establishments, 
but  they  are  ruins  only.  Gravestones  ai'e  scattered  around,  chieliy,  if  not 
altogether,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  families  in  the  districc.  One 
was  the  grave  of  a  bishop.  Another  had  a  skeleton  carved  out  on  the 
stone.  Another  was  a  plain  bit  of  wood  not  a  foot  high.  Rude  stone 
crosses  of  slate  and  of  modern  workmanship  were  placed  here  and  there. 
Until  a  few  months  ago,  when  it  was  removed  for  safety  by  the  popish  pro- 
prietor, a  small  bell  remained  from  time  immemorial  in  a  window  in  the 
ruins  beside  three  skulls,  one  of  them  belonging  to  a  notorious  character  in 
the  olden  time,  Ian  Muideartach.  These  skulls  have  been  buried.  One 
thing  struck  me  much  about  the  churchyard,  viz.,  that  the  rude  spokea 
which  had  carried  the  different  cofiins  for  the  burial  were  deposited  beside 
their  respective  graves,  each  grave  having  a  rude  spoke  on  each  side  of  it. 
In  contemplating  that  green  island  with  its  ruins,  I  could  not  restrain  those 
feelings  which  prompted  me  to  offer  up  in  my  heart  a  tribute  of  praise  to 
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the  forgot  ien  religionists  who  had  here  lived  and  died,  Tlicy  may  havo 
been  in  comparative  darkness,  they  may  have  eiTed  from  the  truth — but 
some  light  they  had,  and  here  they  made  it  shine  amidst  the  sun'ounding 
darkness  of  a  barbai'ous  age.  Some  truth  they  had,  and  they  gave  it  to 
others.  This  island,  with  its  buildings,  its  matin  and  vesper  bells,  its  pro- 
cessions, its  prayers,  its  ceremonies,  was  a  visible  religion;  it  was  a  monument 
and  pledge  of  something  beyond  man,  a  link  connecting  another  world  with 
this ;  and  it  must  at  least  have  kept  befoi'e  the  minds  of  the  barbarian  clans 
who  prowled  in  the  neighbouring  mountains — gazing  upon  it  from  their 
summits,  or  listening  to  its  bell  calling  to  early  prayer — the  truth  that 
there  was  a  God,  and  reward  and  punishment  beyond  the  grave,  and  that 
the  eye  of  One  who  hated  sin  gazed  upon  tliem.  Popery  with  its  symbols 
was  a  pioneer  to  Protestantism.  It  was  in  some  respects  better  calculated 
to  attract  the  attention  of  men  in  a  rude  and  savage  state.  When  man  is  a 
child,  he  speaks  as  a  child  ;  but  he  should  now,  in  these  days  of  light  and 
intelligence,  put  away  childish  things. 

"  After  a  pull  of  twenty-four  miles  we  reached,  aboiit  ten  o'clock,  tho 
head  of  the  loch,  and  saw  the  tall  monument  rising  like  a  ghost  in  the 
darkness. 

**  The  first  thing  which  attracted  my  notice  in  the  morning  was  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  commemorate  Prince  Charlie  unfurling  his  standard  to 
regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  This  romantic  enterprise  was  begun  on 
this  spot. 

*'  And  where  now  are  all  those  fine  fellows  who,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
hope,  came  streaming  down  these  valleys  and  covei-ed  those  scattered  rocks  1 
Where  those  Highland  chiefs,  the  last  monuments  in  Europe  of  the  feudal 
times,  who  met  here  full  of  chivalry,  and  of  all  the  stirring  thoughts  con- 
nected with  such  a  romantic  and  hazai'dous  enterprise  ?  And  the  young 
Chevalier  himself,  with  his  dreams  of  ambition  and  of  kingly  thrones  never 
to  be  fulfilled  ?  How  strange  that  the  intrigues  of  a  vicious  Court  should 
have  disturbed  the  quiet  of  this  solitary  glen,  and  that  he,  who  was  then  all 
freshness  and  manliness,  should  have  changed  Loch  Shiel  and  its  warriors 
for  an  opera  and  Italian  dissipation !  Charlie  after  all  was  never  my  dar- 
ling. He  had  all  the  kingly  bearing,  with  all  the  low  cunning  and  tyranni- 
cal spirit,  of  the  Stuarts. 

"  We  left  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel  with  a  stiflF  breeze  in  our  teeth.  Hav- 
ing seen  the  picturesque  outline  of  the  mountains — which  were  hanging 
over  us  so  that  the  eagle  perched  upon  their  summits  might  almost  look  into 
our  boat — both  in  the  evening  when  their  forms  mingled  with  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  lake,  and  their  summits  glowed  with  crimson  and  gold,  and 
also  at  night  when  their  giant  forms  stood  in  close  column,  their  stature 
reaching  the  sky  on  every  side  of  us,  we  wei-e  glad  to  see  them  now  half 
robed  in  mist,  and  bedewed  with  many  a  snowy  rill.  After  a  stiff  pull  we 
reached  Aharacle  about  two,  and  soon  found  ourselves  again  on  the  banks 
of  Loch  Sunard." 


To  John  Mackintosh  :— 


"Loudoun  Manse,  October Slh,  1S42. 


•    "  You  are  in  ti  glorious  country.     There  is,  I  think,  a  finer  combination 
and  h)veltnes8  in  ihe  scenery  of  the  Lakes  than  in  our  West  Highlands, 
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with  the  exception  of  our  majestic  sea  views ;  our  castled  promontories, 
scattered  islands,  rapid  tides,  glimpses  of  boundless  horizons,  and  far- wind- 
ing sea  coasts  are,  I  think,  unrivalled  for  sublimity.  But  there  is  a  snugness, 
and  what  Carlyle  calls  a  '  Peace  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  strength,'  in  tlie 
lake  scenery,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  the  Tyrol,  one  sees 
nowhere  else. 

"  Have  you  seen  Wordsworth  '\  Tie  is  a  perfect  Pan  of  the  woods,  but  a 
glorious  creature.  Such  men  elevate  my  views  of  the  Supreme  Mind  more 
than  all  the  scenery  of  earth." 


"  What  though  we  are  but  weary  ]>ilgrims  here, 

Trav'lers  whose  place  of  rest  is  not  below ; 

Who  must  along  the  j)ath  of  sorrow  go ; 
For  those  we  cherish  and  regard  as  dear 
With  weak  hearts  trembling  betwixt  hope  and  fear  : 

Yet,  mourning  brother,  wherefore  should  we  know 
That  rayless  grief  which  broodeth  o'er  despair  1 

For  still  a  lot  most  full  of  bliss  is  ours  1 — 
Sweet  commune  with  the  good  which  are  and  were. 

Virtue  and  love,  high  truth,  exalted  powers. 
Converse  with  God  in  deep,  confiding  pray'r. 

An  ever-present  Lord  to  se(>k  and  save. 
The  word  which  quickens  more  than  vernal  showers, 

A  Father's  house  bevoad  the  hollow  grave  T 


To  John  Mackintosh,  at  Cambriilge  : 

'•  LouDoux,  December,  1842. 

"  I  feei  ^vith  you  that  our  '  inner  men '  did  not  commune  suflBciently 
when  you  were  here.  There  was  more  a  rubbing  of  surfaces  than  a  melting 
together  of  two  souls.  It  was  only  after  you  went  away  that  I  began  to 
gi-ieve  over  undone  work,  and  unsaid  things,  and  half  said  things.  But 
when  I  have  time,  I  will  send  you  bi'oken  images  of  my  thoughts,  that  you 
can  patch  togather — half  crystallized  opinions  tlxat  will  enable  you  to  guess 
the  form  which  they  are  tending  towards.  There  are  many  points  in 
theology  upon  which  I  somehow  think  you  are  destined,  like  myself,  to 
undei'go  a  change,  and  about  these  I  am  very  anxious  to  communicate  with 
you  ;  such  as  the  univei'sality  of  the  atonement,  the  nature  of  saving  faith, 
the  doctrine  of  assurance,  and  the  sacraments.  I  have  been  reading,  writ- 
ing, meditating,  preaching,  and  praying  upon  these  subjeots,  and  I  ieel  the 
necessity  of  having  such  clear  definite  ideas  upon  them  as  will '  stand 
examination. 

"  I  am  busier  than  ever.  I  have  been  preaching  round  the  parish  upon 
Thursday  evenings.  At  all  those  meetings  I  collect  for  religious  purposes. 
I^ast  Thursday  I  collected  31s.  Gd.  in  a  suiall  schoolroom  !  I  have  also — ■ 
don't  laugh — commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  geology  for  the  Newmilns 
Aveavers  !     It  will  extend  to  about  ten  lectures. 

"  I  have  never  engaged  in  any  duty,  for  I  cull  it  duty,  which  has  given 
me  such  pleasure.  You  know  that  there  ha,s  always  been  a  set  of  shrewd, 
well-read,  philosophical  readers  here — vain,  but  marvellously  well  informed, 
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and  half  infidel — who  were  very  civil  when  I  went  to  see  them,  but  would 
never  coine  to  church.  They  were  generally  Chartists,  and  talked  very  big* 
about  the  'priests^  not  wishing  the  people  to  become  well  informed,  and  so 
on.  Well,  I  hardly  knew  how  to  get  to  windward  of  these  men,  but  I  knew 
they  had  formed  themselves  into  a  'Philosophical  Institution'  and  somotimea 
got  men  to  lecture  to  them  from  Kilmarnock.  I  hinted  to  one  of  them  that 
I  would  willingly  lecture.  They  seilt  a  deputation  to  request  me  to  do  so, 
I  agreed.  Subject,  geology.  I  have  for  the  last  ten  years  been  fond  of  the 
science,  and  luckily  I  had  just  finished  a  two  months'  course  of  reading  on 
it,  and  had  a  largo  collection  of  all  the  best  books.  Well,  not  to  make  my 
story  long,  up  I  went  to  the  village  on  the  appointed  night,  expecting  to 
find  the  members  of  the  Institution  only  assembled,  but  I  found  the  school- 
house  crammed  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  i^eople  admitted  by  penny  tickets, 
and  about  fifty  people  outside  !  You  can  have  no  idea,  unless  you  knew  tho 
excitability  of  our  people,  of  the  interest  these  lectures  have  created :  they 
speak  of  nothing  else ;  old  fellows  stop  and  touch  then-  hats  and  thank  me. 
When  I  finished  my  second,  men  who  used  to  avoid  me,  gave  me  three 
rounds  of  cheers  !  and  last  Sabbath  night  I  saw  some  of  the  2^ftilosojjhe7's  in 
church  for  the  first  time.  They  have  got  the  dissenting  church  lor  me  to 
lecture  in.  I  have  got  Buckland's  map  copied  on  a  large  scale,  and  we  begin 
a  spring  course,  to  not  less,  I  am  persuaded,  than  si>^  or  seven  hundred 
people  !  I  think  this  is  a  practical  lesson.  Let  a  minister  use  every  means 
to  come  in  contact  with  every  class,  to  win  them  first  on  common  ground, 
and  from  thence  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  holy  ground.  Only  fancy  a 
fossil  fern  from  the  coal,  the  solitary  specimen  in  the  mineralogical  cabinet 
of  the  institution,  going  the  round  of  Newmilns  as  an  unheard-of  curiosity! 
Poor  souls  !  if  you  knew  how  I  do  love  the  working  classes. 

"  Dec.  30th. — The  former  part  of  this  letter  was  written  a  week  ago.  It 
proves  to  you  what  a  slow  coach  I  am.  I  wanted  to  have  written  to  you 
about  our  unfortunate  Church,  but  the  subject  is  too  important  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  letter.  I  have  seen  nothing  published  upon  this  subject  which  so 
completely  expresses  my  own  views  as  Morren  of  Greenock's  letters  to  his 
congregation.  If  I  can  get  them  in  a  complete  form  I  will  send  them  to 
yo\i.  My  principles  may  be  shortly  stated.  The  Church,  as  an  independent 
power  in  spiritual  things,  agrees  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  State  to 
act  in  reference  (for  example)  to  the  induction  of  presentees  into  parishes 
in  one  particular  way,  out  of  fifty  other  ways  she  might  have  chosen,  all 
being  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  This  particular  way  is  embodied  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament — a  civil  act — and  consequently  implies  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  Church  and  State,  to  obey 
its  eftactments.  Of  this  civil  act  the  civil  coxu'ts  are  alone  the  constitutional 
interpreters,  and  we  must  either  obey  their  interpretation  or  walk  out.  I 
wish  the  law  was  modified,  but  I  can  live  under  it.  I  believe  there  must 
be  a  large  secession.     No  Government  can  yield  to  their  demands. 

"  Write  to  me  soon.  This  is  a  wild  night.  It  is  late.  My  communion 
is  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  Januai'y.     Pray  for  me." 


From  his  Journal  : — 


B- 


andD- 


"I  heard,  the  end  of  last  week,  that  T- 
were  ill  and  dying.     Neither  of  them  sent  for  me,  but  I  determined,  thank 
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God,  to  see  tliem.  I  felt  a  particularly  strong  desire  to  do  so.  Here  let 
me  record  for  my  guidance  a  rule — Always  when  a  fitting  opportunity 
arrives  be  sowing  the  seed.  Read  the  Gospel  in  private,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  and  God  may  bless  it  when  least  expected  by  you.  I  went  to  see 
]j.  first,  and  found  him  dying.  Most  earnestly  did  I  in-ge  upon  him  a  free 
salvation,  and  the  truth  that  God  has  good-will  to  man.  I  then  went  to 
l."s.  He  had  been  a  cold,  heartless  man,  a  Chartist,  and  his  son  was  the 
only  man  in  Newmilns  (except  his  brother)  who  'cut'  me,  and  who  was 
very  uncivil  to  me  both  in  his  father's  presence  and  in  his  own  house.  In- 
deed, I  had  to  leave  him  on  the  ground  of  incivility.  To  this  man's  house 
I  felt  I  must  go.  But  I  went  in  prayer,  leaving  it  to  God,  and  conscious 
that  I  went  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But  oh  how  chastened  was  D. !  lamenting 
neglected  opportunities,  and  serious  and  thoughtful  about  salvation.  His 
son  entered  at  the  end  of  my  visit.  D.  shook  hands  with  me,  and  his  son, 
mild  and  civil,  thanked  me  cordially  for  my  visit.  Always  do  duty  trusting 
to  God,  who  will  make  light  arise  out  of  darkness. 

**  Saturday  Evening,  29</j. — I  was  lilst  week  at  Kilninver  burying  dear 
old  Dr.  Camiibell,*  who  died  upon  the  17th.  My  father  is  the  best  travel- 
ling companion  I  knosv,  so  full  of  anecdote  and  traditionary  tales." 

*ratlier  of  the  late  John  Macleoi  Campbell,  D.D. 
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THE  Disruption  of  1843  fdvms  an  interesting  and  envious  page  in 
modern  ecclesiastical  liistory.  The  enthusiasm  and  stern  devo- 
tion to  duty  which  led  hundreds  of  good  men  to  leave  the  Chiu'ch  of 
their  fathers,  and  peril  their  all  for  conscience  sake,  formed  a  startling 
spectacle  in  the  midst  of  the  materialism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  appeal  made  to  the  generous  synii)athies  of 
the  nation — when  the  people  saw  so  many  of  their  most  revered 
ministers  sacrificing  manse  and  glebe  and  stipend  for  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  duty — received  a  generous  response.  And  if  the 
commencement  of  the  Free  Church  was  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  undying  "perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum" — no  less  has  her 
subsequent  history  been  characterized  by  rare  wisdom  and  ewergy. 
Every  Christian  man  must  ungrudgingly  recognise  the  great  good 
wliich  she  has  accomplished.  The  benefits  which  have  attended  her 
devoted  labours  are  too  palpable  to  require  enumeration.  Her  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  means  of  grace  at  home  and  abroad,  tlie  M'isdom 
of  her  organization,  the  boldness  of  her  enterprise,  the  splendid 
liberality  of  her  members,  and  the  worth  and  ability  of  many  of 
lier  ministers,  have  conferred  untold  blessings,  direct  and  indirect,  on 
the  cause  of  religion.  She  has  not  only  been  a  distinguished  mis- 
sionary agent,  but  she  has  powerfidly  stimulated  the  zeal  of  other 
Churches. 

Yet  it  would  be  untruthful  not  to  recognize  the  evils  which,  Ave 
believe,  accompanied  the  Disruption.  Ecclesiastical  strife,  which  in- 
troduced discord  into  every  parish  and  into  thousands  of  families,  not 
only  greatly  destroyed  the  frank  cordiality  of  social  life  in  Scothind, 
but  converted  every  community  into  a  set  of  mutually  suspicious 
factions,  and  thus  did  grievous  damage  to  the  Christian  spirit  of  the 
country.  For  the  zeal  with  which  the  claims  of  Church  and  party 
were  advanced  was  too  often  characterized  by  a  bitterness  of  temper, 
a  violence  of  language,  and  a  virulence  of  sectarian  animosity,  whicli 
promoted  anything  but  Christian  life  as  exemplified  by  humility, 
justice,  and  charity.  When  there  was  such  denunciation  of  ecclesias- 
tical opponents  tliat  their  loyalty  to  the  will  of  Christ  was  ([uestioned  ; 
and  when  there  was  added  to  sucli  presumption  of  judgment,  tiie 
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frequent  refusnJ,  in  word  and  practice,  to  recofjnise  the  Esta^  Msliment 
as  a  true  brancli  of  Christ's  Church,  an  acerbity  was  imparted  to  the 
controversy  which  was  far  from  being  edifying  to  the  public.  This 
rivalry  of  the  sects  also  tended  to  weaken  the  authority  and  impair 
the  discipline  of  all  Churches,  and  diminish  the  feelings  of  reverence 
with  which  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry  used  to  be  regarded. 
Those,  moreover,  who  value  a  national  testimony  to  religion  not  as  a 
mere  theory,  but  as  exemplified  in  practical  legislation,  must  regret 
the  perilous  issues  which  have  ensuetl  from  the  jealousy  and  division 
of  the  Churches  in  Scotland.  Although  there  is,  perhaps,  no  free 
country  really  so  united  in  its  creed,  yet  there  are  few  where  it  has 
been  more  difficult  to  settle  even  such  matters  as  education  without 
risking  every  guarantee  for  religion. 

It  is  certainly  frorn  no  desire  to  re-open  controversies,  which,  thank 
God,  have  in  a  great  measure  lost  their  bitterness,  that  these  things 
are  referred  to  here.  Most  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
warfare  have  entered  into  their  rest,  and  "  seeing  eye  to  eye  "  liave 
learned  to  love  one  another  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Churcli  glorified. 
It  is  therefore  peculiarly  painful  to  recall  a  time  of  misunderstanding 
and  bitterness.  But  in  describing  the  part  taken  by  Norman  Macleod 
during  years  of  keen  and  important  debate,  historical  truthfulness,  as 
well  as  the  duty  imposed  on  his  biographer  of  throwing  as  much  light 
as  possible  on  the  motives  which  then  actuated  him,  and  which  led  to 
the  strong  expressions  of  opinion  sometimes  to  be  found  in  his  jour- 
nals and  letters,  make  it  necessary  to  re-create,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  atmosphere  which  then  surrounded  him.  If  there  are  hard  words 
sometimes  uttered  by  him,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  all  truth,  that  they 
owe  their  character  chiefly  to  his  intense  desire  for  tolerance  and  love 
between  Christian  men  and  Christian  Clmrches,  and  from  detestation 
of  that  party-spirit  which  is  ever  so  destructive  of  right  Christian 
feeling. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  therefore,  as  well  as  of  illustrating  the 
position  taken  by  Norman  Macleod  during  this  discussion,  we  shall 
state,  as  briefly  and  impartially  as  possilile,  the  points  at  issue  in  a 
controversy  which  agitated  Scotland  to  its  centre,  drove  into  hostile 
camps  those  who  had  been  previously  united  by  the  most  sacred  ties, 
and  is  still  affecting  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  kingdom. 

The  tide  of  fresh  intellectual  life  which  passed  over  Europe  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  causing  in  France  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  and  in  Britain  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  manifested  its 
effects  in  almost  every  sphere  in  which  the  voice  of  the  populace 
could  be  heard.  It  told  with  power  upon  all  religions  and  all 
Churches,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whose  government  from  the  lirst  had  been 
democratic.  With  the  quickening  of  political  and  intellectual  life, 
there '  was  also  a  revival,  in  the  best  sense,  of  spiritual  religion.  The 
earlier  movements  of  this  new  life  were  towards  objects  ot  mission- 
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ary  enterprise,  in  which  both  parties  in  the  Church  vied  with  each 
other.  The  India  Mission,  the  Education  and  Colonial  Schemes,  in- 
augurated by  the  leaders  of  the  "  Moderates,"  were  heartily  supported 
by  the  "  Evangelicals,"  who,  at  the  same  time,  led  by  Ur.  Chalmers, 
were  urging  on  Church  extension  with  splendid  tokens  of  success. 
The  spirit  of  party  was  at  this  time  chiefly  manifested  in  the  defence 
of  Church  Establishments  against  tlie  Voluntaries  and  the  war,  car- 
ried on  mainly  by  the  future  Non-Intrusionists,  was  characterized  by 
great  argumentative  ability,  and  hy  no  little  intolerance  of  spirit  to- 
wards dissent.  This  campaign  against  the  Voluntaries  was  closely 
connected  with  the  events  which  followed  within  the  Church,  and 
which  led  to  its  dismemberment.  For  the  desire  to  popularise  the 
Establishment  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  show  that  her  constitution 
ensured  the  same  freedom  and  independence  of  government  which 
belonged  to  dissenting  communities,  gradually  led  to  a  series  of  legis- 
lative enactments,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  raised 
the  fatal  questiones  vexatoc  that  produced  the  secession. 

Divested  of  the  entanglements  into  which  they  fell,  and  viewed 
apart  from  the  strict  clironological  order  of  events,  the  questions 
which  ultimately  divided  the  Church  may  be  thus  stated : — 

I.  Tiiey  had  reference  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Church. 

II.  To  practical  legislation. 

I.  The  two  parties  into  which  the  Church  was  divided  had  diver- 
gent beliefs  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  independence  which  of 
right  belonged  to  the  Church. 

The  Non- Intrusion  party  maintained  that  in  all  questions,  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  which  involved  what  was  spiritual,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Chiirch  courts  was  exclusive,  and  that  their  sentences  were  un- 
challengeable, even  when  it  wa.^  asserted  by  a  party  complaining,  that 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Church  p'eelf  were  being  violated. 
The  Church  had  also,  according  to  them,  the  ight  to  declare  what  was 
spiritual,  and  was  in  such  cases  quite  free,  not  only  to  decide  on  the 
merits,  but  to  change  the  forms  of  law  regulating  her  procedure. 
They  denied,  moreover,  that  the  civil  courts  had  power  to  pronounce 
any  decision  which  could  touch  the  spiritual  sentence,  even  in  cases 
where  a  civil  right  was  so  involved  that  it  could  not  easily  be  separated 
from  the  spiritual.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  to  stand  to  the 
Civil  very  much  as  the  Court  of  Arches  stands  to  Chancery. 

They  claimed,  in  short,  for  the  Church  constitutional  powers  co- 
ordinate not  with  the  Civil  Courts  only,  but  with  the  State — a  right 
not  only  to  make  new  laws,  but  to  be  the  interpreter  of  her  own  laws 
in  every  case  where  the  question  involved  that  which  was  spiritual, 
although  civil  rights  were  affected  by  it. 

In  all  such  things  she  was  to  be  responsible  to  Jesus  Christ  alone 
as  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  position  of  the  other  i>arty  was  eqrally  clear.  They  believed 
as  firmly  as  tbrir  bretliren  in  the  duty  of  accepting  no  law  which  in- 
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ferred  disloyalty  to  tlie  revealed  will  of  the  Great  Head.     They  also 
claimed  for  tlie  Church  undisputed  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  her 
judicial  functions.     But  they  furtlier  asserted  tliat  when  the  Church, 
after  due  deliberation,  had  settled  her  own  constitution,  and  had  come 
to  terms  with  the  State  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  she  should 
accept  establishment,  and  had  satisfied  herself  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  statutes  so  establishing  her  which  inferred  disloyalty  to  con- 
science and  the  Word  of  God,  she  had  then  become  bound  by  contract, 
and  had  no  right  propria  motu  to  legislate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
nullify  her  own  constitution  and  the  statutes  to  which  she  had  agreed. 
These  laws  had  become  her  laws,  and  held  her  in  a  certain  fixed  re- 
lationship, not  only  with  the  State,  but  with  her  own  members  and 
every  individual  who  had  a  locus  standi  before  her  courts,  whether 
minister,  communicant,  patron,  or  heritor.     All  these,  tlie  constitutional 
party  maintained,  had  a  right  to  see  that  they  had  tlie  privileges  of 
law,  that  they  were  tried  by  properly  constituted  courts,  and  with  the 
observance  of  such  forms  of  process  as  statute  law  and  the  practice  of 
the  Church  herself  prescribed.    They  also  maintained  that  any  one 
who  deemed  himself  aggrieved  by  an  infringement  of  law,  was  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  Civil  Courts.     When  disputes  arose  not  respect- 
ing what  the  laio  ought  to  he,  but  as  to  what  was  the  existing  law  by 
which  the  Church  Courts  and  the  members  of  the  Cluirch  were  equally 
bound,  they  held,  that  this  being  a  purely  legal  question,  fell  of 
necessity  to  be  determined  by  a  court  of  law.     It  was  but  tlie  law  of 
contract  applied  to  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  the  tribunal  which  could 
alone  definitely  settle  what  the  terms  of  contract  were,  must,  in  their 
view,  be  the  courts  of  the  country  charged  with  the  authoritative  in- 
terpretation of  law.     While  they  yielded  nothing  to  their  opponents 
in  claiming  spiritual  independence  for  the  Church,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  that  independence,  and  the  allegiance  due  to  the  great  Head,  were 
best  secured  by  maintaining  intact  the  constitution  which  the  Church 
had  adopted  and  which  the  State  had,  at  the  suit  of  the  Church,  con- 
firmed.    They  held  that  no  change  could  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  all  parties  interested,  and  that  to  concede  to  any  majority,  which 
happened  to  obtain  ascendancy  in  the  General  Assembly,  power  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  either  as  to  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline, was  not  legitimate  independence,  but  licence  which,  if  carried 
to  its  logical  consequences,  might  ultimately  destroy  the  Church. 

Such  were  the  different  ideas  of  jurisdiction  and  of  spiritual  inde- 
pendence which  were  held  by  the  two  parties.  They  soon  found  an 
ample  field  for  discussion  in  the  questions  which  arose  during  the 
"  Ten  Years'  Conflict." 

II.  The  Assembly  of  1834  was  the  first  in  which  the  "  High  party" 
gained  a  majority  over  the  "Moderates,"  and  their  victory  was  signal- 
ised by  the  passing  of  two  Acts,  which  laid  the  train  for  all  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  that  ensued. 

(a)  Tlie  first  was  the  Veto  A  ;t 
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Altliougli  lay  patrcmasc  liad  always  been  distasteful  to  a  section  of 
the  clergy,  and  unpopular  witli  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  yet, 
with  the  excejition  of  a  comparatively  short  period,  it  had  been  in 
some  form  or  other  enforced  by  statute,  and  recognised  in  the  practice 
of  the  Church  ever  since  her  establishment.  The  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
at  all  events,  had  been  in  force  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years.  The  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  settlement  of  ministers  wei-o 
also  of  express  enactment.  It  Avas  the  duty  of  Presbyteries  to  take 
all  presentees  on  trial,  and,  if  found  qualitied,  to  induct  them,  unless 
such  objections  were  tendered  by  the  parishioners  as  should  approve 
themselves  valid  to  the  Court.  The  liberty  of  judgment  was  to  lie 
with  the  Church  courts  alone,  without  right  of  appeal. 

But  in  1834  the  party  which  had  become  dominant  in  the  General 
Assembly,  professing  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  to  prevent  the  recmrence  of  such  scandals  in  the  working  of  the 
law  of  patronage  as  hatl  occurred  during  the  cold  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  passed  an  Act  which  practically  got  quit  of  patron- 
age by  a  side-wind.  This  was  the  Veto  Act,  by  which  power  was 
given  to  a  majority  of  the  male  communicants,  being  heads  of  families, 
to  veto  the  settlement  of  a  particular  minister  Avithout  assigning  any 
reason,  Presbyteries  being  at  the  same  time  enjoined  to  accept  this 
Veto  as  an  absolute  bar  to  all  further  proceedings.  In  this  manner 
they  hoped  to  secure  non-intrusion,  and  nulliiy  the  evil  effects  of 
patronage.  The  power  of  judgment  was  tlnis  transferi'ed  from  the 
Church  courts  to  the  male  communicants,  being  heads  of  families ; 
and  the  quality  of  the  judgment  was  altered  from  one  supported  by 
reasons,  to  that  of  a  Veto  pronounced  without  any  grounds  being 
assigned.  The  majority  in  the  Assembly  which  passed  this  law 
certainly  believed  they  had  constitutional  power  so  to  legislate.  But 
not  only  did  a  large  and  influential  minority — no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  against  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four — protest  against  it  as  ultra  vires,  but  Chalmers  liimself  had  doTibts 
of  its  legality,  while  he  supported  its  adoption.  After  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  the  constitutional  party  ofi'ered  no  factious  opposition ;  they 
allowed  it  a  fair  trial,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  acted  upon  with- 
out question.  But  at  last,  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  its  competfency 
was  challenged  by  a  patron  and  presentee,  and  the  question  was 
brought  to  an  issue  by  a  declaratory  action  in  the  Civil  Court.  The 
patron  asserted  that  his  civil  right,  secured  by  statute,  had  been  in- 
fringed, and  the  presentee  that  his  privilege  as  a  licentiate  of  the 
Church  to  be  taken  on  trial  by  the  Presbytery  had  been  denied.  On 
the  question  of  law  thus  submitted  to  them,  the  Civil  Courts — first  the 
Court  of  Session  and  then  the  House  of  Lords — decided  that  the  Veto 
Act  was  ultra  vires.  The  ecclesiastical  majority  then  professed  them- 
selves willing  to  give  up  the  temporalities,  but  refused  to  take  the 
presentee  on  trial,  or  to  proceed  in  any  way  with  his  settlement.  lu 
all  this,  however,  the  State  never  interfered,  and  the  Courts  of  Law 
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pronounced  tlicir  decision  only  because  it  vas  asked  regarding;  the 
proper  interpretation  of  a  statute.  No  one  sought  to  fetter  'uC  judg- 
ment of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  as  to  the  fitness  or  nnfitnc  is  of  the 
jiresentee  for  the  benefice,  or  as  to  the  validity  of  the  objecti  /ns  which 
the  people  might  bring  against  him.  All  that  was  insisted  on  was 
tliat  the  Presbytery — and  tiie  rresbytery  alone — was  bound  to  try  the 
suitability  of  the  jiresentee  and  that  it  was  illegal  to  accept  the  simple 
Veto  of  "Iieads  of  families  being  communicants"  as  a  sufficient  bar  to 
induction.*  The  dominant  part  in  the  Assembly,  however,  would  not 
listen  to  this  reasoning.  They  claimed  s]tiritual  independence,  and 
absolutely  refused  obedience  to  the  Civil  Court. 

The  next  step  irretrievably  involved  boUi  jiarties.  This  was  taken 
in  the  well-known  Marnocli  case.  The  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie, 
acting  on  the  injunctions  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  contrary  to 
the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  their  own  number,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case, 
refused  to  take  a  presentee  on  trial.  Upon  this  the  presentee  com- 
plained to  the  Civil  Court.  Before  tliis  tribunal  the  majority  of  the 
Presbytery  appeared,  and  stated  they  were  satisfied  that  by  the  laws 
of  the  Church  they  were  bound  to  take  the  presentee  on  trial,  but  that 
they  were  restrained  by  an  order  of  the  superior  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
The  Court  of  Session,  however,  told  them  that  such  an  order  was  w/^ra 
vires,  and  ordered  them  to  proceed.  Their  own  convictions  as  to  their 
duty  being  thus  confirmed  by  a  judicial  sentence,  they — unfortunately 
without  waiting  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  Assembly — took 
the  presentee  on  trial,  and  having  found  him  duly  qualified,  inducted 
him.  For  this  act  of  disobedience  to  their  injunctions,  the  General 
Assembly  deposed  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery.  The  constitutional 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  in  a  minority  in  the  Assembly, 
accepting  the  decision  of  the  Civil  Court  as  a  confirmation  of  what 
tiieyhad  themselves  all  along  maintained  to  be  the  law  of  the  Church, 
felt  themselves  bound  to  treat  the  ministers,  who  had  been  deposed 
for  obeying  that  law,  as  if  no  ecclesiastical  censure  had  been  passed. 
They  appealed,  in  short,  from  the  decision  of  the  dominant  majority 
to  the  obligations  which  the  statut&s  establishing  the  Church  imposed. 
Matters  thus  came  to  a  dead-lock,  and  both  sides  found  themselves  in 
a  position  from  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  retreat. 

{h)  Another  proceeding  of  the  same  General  Assembly  of  1834 
led  even  more  decidedly  to  a  similar  conflict—  for  by  the  law  then 
passed  affecting  Chapels  of  Ease,  a  formal  right  had  been  given  to 

*  Even  the  Act,  1690,  c.  23,  which  is  appealel  to  in  the  Free  Church  Claim  of  Rights 
as  if  it  were  the  very  charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  while  it  vests  patronage  in 
the  heritors  and  elders — giving  them  the  right  to  propose  a  minister  to  a  congregation 
for  their  approval — expressly  requires  disapprovers  "  to  give  in  their  reasons  to  the  effect 
the  affair  may  he  cognosced  upon  by  the  Presbytery  of  the  Bounds,  at  whose  judgment 
and  by  whose  determination  the  calling  and  entry  of  the  particular  minister  is  to  be 
ordered  and  concluded."  The  Veto  Act,  however,  conferred  on  the  people  the  right  to 
reject  a  presentee  without  any  trial  and  without  assigning  any  reasons. 
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Ministers  of  quoad  sacra  or  non-parochial  cluirchea,  to  sit  in  Presby- 
teries, Synod.s  and  Assemblies.  The  theory  of  I'resbyLerian  parity, 
and  some  precedents  which  liad  not  at  the  time  been  cliallenged,  lent 
countenance  to  the  Act,  Ibit  its  le;:];ality  was  disputed  by  the  pariali- 
ioners  oF  Stewarton,  in  1839,  and  alter  a  trial,  the  Court  of  Session 
found  it  unconstitutional  and  incompetent.  As  rresbytcriea  are 
Courts  which  possess  jurisdiction  not  only  in  matters  spiritual,  teut  in 
civil  matters, — such  as  the  building  and  repair  of  manses,  churches, 
and  the  examination  of  schoolmasters — it  was  evident  that  any  parish- 
ioner or  heritor  or  schoolmaster,  as  well  as  minister,  was  entitled  to  ob- 
ject to  any  one  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  Co\irt  who  had  no  legal 
right  to  do  so.  The  Non-Intrusion  party,  however,  once  more  claimed 
supremacy  for  the  General  Assembly.  The  Church,  and  the  Church 
only,  they  said,  had  the  right  to  determine  who  should  sit  in  her 
Courts;  but  the  Court  of  Session  held  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  itself,  to 
allow  any  minister  to  act  as  judge  in  a  I*rcsbytery  who  was  not  the 
minister  of  a  parish,  and  issued  interdict  accordingly. 

Confusion  tlius  became  worse  confounded.  With  the  view  of  recon- 
ciling parties,  measures  were  proposed  in  Parliament  for  the  settlement 
of  ministers,  in  which  tiie  utmost  latitude  was  given  to  the  liberty  of 
the  people  to  object.  One  point  alone  was  stipulated, — the  Church 
Courts  must  decide  whether  the  objections  to  the  presentee  were  good 
or  bad,  and  their  decision  was  to  be  final.  But  even  this  was  not  satis- 
factory. Nothing  short  of  such  a  libcrum  arhiirium  must  be  given  to 
the  people  as  has  been  commemorated  in  the  song — 

••  '  I  ilo  not  like  thcp,  Dr.  Fell, 

The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell.'  I 

The  extreme  party  had  taken  their  position,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
recede  from  it.  The  "Ten  Years'  Conllict"  waxed  louder  and  fiercer  as 
it  approached  its  lamentable  close.  A  Convocation  of  the  Free  Church 
party  was  held  to  mature  measures  for  the  final  separation.  Deputa- 
tions were  appointed  to  visit  every  parish  whose  minister  was  of  the 
opposite  party ,  and  to  stir  up  the  people  so  as  to  prepare  them  for 
secession.  The  language  used  by  these  deputies  was  not  unfrequently 
of  the  wildest  and  most  reprehensible  description.  Tlie  choice  they 
put  before  the  country  was  "Christ  or  Cajsar."  Motives  of  the  most  mer- 
cenary description  were  too  often  attributed  to  the  nunisters  who  dared 
to  abide  by  the  Establishment.  Tlierc  was  kindled,  especially  in  tho 
North  Highlands,  a  fanaticism  the  intensity  of  which  would  now 
appear  incredible.    It  was,  in  short,  a  period  of  untold  excitement. 

Norman  Macleod  was  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to  be  dragged 
into  the  controversy,  and  pursued  his  parochial  duties  with  increasing 
earnestness,  without  entering  into  the  strife  which  was  raging  around 
him.  He  was  unfitted  alike  by  temperament  and  by  conviction  foi 
being  a  "party  man,"  and  until  nearly  tho  end  of  the  conflict  his 
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sympathies  were  not  jjroatly  nnjscrl  by  tlio  arti(Mi  of  citlu'r  sidiv  lie 
felt  that  the  lli;^h  (y'liurchinofii  or  "  Kv.iii^";li(';ils"  \vt'i\>,  on  the  one 
liand,  exaf:;},'eratiii;^  the  iinfKirtanco  of  their  case,  for  ho  liad  seen  nohhi 
types  of  CMiristianity  in  Kii'^lami  a;irl  (formany  inidi'i'  forms  and  con- 
ditions widely  dill'en.'nt  from  whit  wure  [)ronouneed  in  Sc()tland  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  Chun-h.  His  common  sense  condemned 
the  recklessness  with  wliich  the  very  existence  of  the  National  Church 
was  imperilled  for  the  sake  of  an  extren>e  and,  at  the  best,  a  dubious 
question  of  ecclesiastical  p>lity.  In  whatever  way  the  dispute  nii^ht 
be  settled,  his  ]»ractical  mind  haw  that  nutliin^'  was  involved  which 
could  hinder  him  lioin  jtreachiii;;  the  (iosjxd  freely,  or  interfere  either 
with  his  loyalty  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  with  the  utmost  liberty  in  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  His  whole  nature  was 
opposed  to  what  savoured  of  ultnimontane  pretensions,  however  dis- 
guised, and  knowing  how  easily  "  presbyter"  might  become  "  priest 
writ  large,"  he  was  too  much  afraid  of  the  tyranny  of  (Jhurch  Courts 
and  ecclesiastical  majorities,  not  to  value  the  checks  im))osed  by  consti- 
tutional law.  Ho  was,  moreover,  repelled  by  the  violence  of  temper, 
the  unfairness  of  judgment,  and  the  sj)iritual  pride,  disjilayed  by  so 
many  (jf  the  "  Evangelicals."  He  had  known  and  loved  too  many  ex- 
cellent Christian  nien  among  the  so-called  "  Moderates,"  not  to  be 
shocked  by  the  indiscriminate  abu.se  which  was  heajied  u])on  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  hfwl  .such  reverent  love  for  Chalmers,  the 
leader  of  the  "Evangelical,"  and  for  many  of  the  eminent  men  as- 
sociated with  him,  that  he  was  for  a  time  led  to  sympathiiie  with  their 
side,  without  adopting  the  fxilicy  they  advocated.  Although  he  after- 
wards perceived  the  inconsistency  of  tjie  utterances  of  Chalmers  in  this 
controversy  with  the  whole  of  his  previously  declared  opinions  on 
Church  and  State  *  yet  there  wa;*  a  boldness  displayed  by  the  party 
at  whose  liead  was  his  old  teacher,  and  a  warmth  and  zeal  for  the  ad- 
v.ancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  which  appeared,  to  his  eyes,  in 
favourable  contrast  witiithe  proverbial  coldness  of  the  "Moderates." 

He  did  not,  however,  publicly  commit  himself  to  a  side,  nor  did  he, 
indeed,  carefully  examine  the  question,  until  the  thickening  of  the 
storm  compelled  him  to  do  so,  A  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Whighani, 
then  sheriii'  of  Perth,  opened  hi.s  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  the  issue 
set  before  the  Church.  He  went  home  to  Loudoun,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  study,  plunged  into  the  history  and  literature  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  fairly  thought  out  for  himself  the  conclusions  which  deter- 
mined his  line  of  action.  In  April,  1843,  a  small  section  of  the 
Church,  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  "The  J'orty,"  or  "The  Forty 
Thieves,"  attempted  to  take  a  middle  course  between  extremes.  They 
refused  to  identify  the  principle  of  con-Intrusion  with  the  Veto 
Act,  or  with  its  spirit,  and  were  ready  to  accept  as  a  compromise  such 
an  arrangement  as  afterwardjj  Ijtecanie  law  through  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Bill,  by  which  the  utmost  free«lom  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  Pres- 
*  "  Third  Crack  about  the  Kirk," p2fium. 
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"bytery  to  decide  on  tlie  suitaljleuess  of  each  presentee  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  parish  to  wMch  lie  had  been  nominated 
by  the  patron.  They  equally  differed  from  tlie  extreme  "  ^loderates," 
who  were  content  with  the  existing  law,  and  who  did  not  desire  any 
further  popularising  of  the  Church.  "  T!ie  Forty  "  woukl  undoubted- 
ly have  been  content  had  patronage  heen  done  away  aUogetlier,  and 
the  bone  of  contention  for  ever  removed. 

Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  "The  Forty,"  Xorman  intimated  to 
Dr.  Leishman,  their  leader,  his  wisli  t(j  append  liis  name,  expressing  tlie 
characteristic  hope  that  "The  Fuity"  would  soun  become  another  '45, 
to  revolutionise  the  policy  of  the  Chuirh. 

At  last  the  war  came  to  his  own  door,  and  ho  was  roused  to  a  public 
defense  of  his  pi/aciples.  A  deputation  had  been  sent  to  his  parish, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  secession,  and  of  driving  the  people  from 
liis  ministry.  He  at  once  addressed  his  parishioners  on  the  disputed 
question  with  such  effect,  that  their  loyalty  was  secured  almost  to  a 
man.  He  next  wrote  a  pamphlet  suited  for  the  common  people.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  conducted  in  pithy  Scotch,  and  entitled, 
"  A  Crack  about  the  Kirk."*  Its  wit  and  clearness  of  statement  at 
once  attracted  attention,  and  it  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions. 

The  first  "  Crack  "  was  speedily  followed  by  two  others,  which  were 
hardly  so  racy  in  style,  though  perhaps  quite  as  powerful  in  argument. 

About  the  same  period  he  found  himself  placed  in  a  position  ofpain- 
f"l  responsibility.  The  case  which  had  determined  the  non-eligibility 
of  Chapel  Ministers  to  sit  in  Presbyteries  had  been  that  of  Stewarton, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine.  He  was  moderator  of  the  Presbytery 
when  the  election  of  commissioners,  to  sit  in  the  ensuing .  General 
Assembly  of  '43,  was  to  take  place.  As  moderator  it  was  his  duty  to 
keep  the  actings  of  the  Presbytery  in  due  form  ;  and  as  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Session  satisfied  him  tliat  the  miuisters  of  Cliapels  quoad 
sacra  had  no  legal  position  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  he  declared  his 
determination  not  to  admit  their  votes,  and  intimated  that,  should  they 
insist  on  retaining  their  seats  at  the  meeting  of  l*resbytery,  he  would 
then  separate,  with  all  such  members  as  should  adhere  to  him,  and 
constitute  the  Court  from  a  roll  purged  of  the  names  of  all  not  legally 
qualified.  "  Acircumstance  had  come  to  his  knowledge,"  he  said,  "since 
the  last  meeting  that  materially  weighed  with  him  in  the  step  he  was 
about  to  take  at  this  juncture.  It  had  been  declared  by  the  public 
organs  of  the  Non-Tntrusionists,-|-  and  he  heard  it  stated  fre- 
quently in  private  and  never  heard  it  contradicted,  that  it  was  the  iu- 
tention  of  the  party  which  was  about  to  secede,  not  to  retire  merely  a.s  a 
section  of  the  Church,  but,  by  gaining  a  niaj(jrity  in  the  Assembly,  to 
declare  the  connection  between  Clun\di  and  State  at  an  end,  and,  more- 
over to  excommunicate  those  who  remained  in  the  Church  as  by  law 
established.     He  would  by  all  constitutional  means,  and  at  ail  hazards, 

*8ce  Ap))endix  B. 
t  Fidtihei  ri<.8bijti:iit<ii  Jitvicw,  April,  1813. 
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do  all  that  in  liimlay  to  prevent  the  venerable  E.-itablishniont  to  which 
lie  was  attached  from  being  annihilated,  and  himself  and  his  brethren 
from  being  held  up  to  their  people  as  excommunicated  ministers.  And 
lo  attain  tliis  object  he  felt  it  necessary  for  tlie  members  of  Presbytery 
to  send  none  but  legally  qualified  commissioners  to  the  next  Assembly, 
and  he  saw  no  otlier  possible  course  for  accomplishing  this  than  separat- 
ing from  tlieir  quoad  sacra  bretliren.  He  would  go  further,  perhaps,  to 
evince  his  love  and  attachment  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers  than  by 
merely  giving  up  a  stipend;  and  to  se])arate  from  his  brethren  with 
whom  he  had  associated  in  the  Pie.>liytery,  was  as  sore  a  trial  as  any 

he  had  yet  met  with ^Vhile  he  gave  tlie  utmost  credit  to  his 

brethren  on  the  opposite  side  for  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions,  he 
claimed  the  same  credit  from  tliem  for  liis  conduct  in  this  matter,  as 
being  dictated  l)y  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty."  lie  accordingly 
separated  with  those  who  adhered  to  him,  and  the  first  split  in  the 
Church  took  place. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Assembly  of  '43,  and  used  to  i:- 
count  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  that  eventful  meeting.  He  gives  some 
reminiscences  in  letters  and  journals,  but  they  are  meagre  compared 
with  those  to  which  his  friends  have  frequently  listened.  "  The  sacri- 
fices," he  often  said,  "were  certainly  not  all  on  one  side."  With  indig- 
nant energy  he  portrayed  the  trial  it  was  to  the  flesh  to  keep  by  the 
impopular  side  and  to  act  out  what  conscience  dictated  as  the  line  of 
duty.  If  it  was  hard  to  go  out,  it  was  harder  to  stay  in.  It  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  have  joined  the  procession  of  those  who  passed 
out  amid  the  huzzas  of  the  populace,  and  who  were  borne  on  the  tide 
of  enthu.siasm, — greeted  as  martyrs  and  regarded  as  saints,  in  place  of 
remaining  by  the  apparent  wreck  of  all  tliat  was  lately  a  prosperous 
Church.  The  heart  sank  at  the  spectacle  of  those  empty  benches  where 
once  sat  Chalmers  and  Welsh  and  Gordon,  and  such  able  leaders  as 
Candlish  and  Cunningham ;  while  the  task  of  filling  up  more  than 
four  hundred  vacant  charges,  and  reorganizing  all  tlie  foreign  mis- 
sionary agencies  of  the  Church,  which  had  in  one  day  disappeared, 
was  terribly  disheartening.  There  was  no  encouragement  from  the 
outside  world  for  those  who  began  with  brave  hearts  to  clear  away  the 
wreck.  Scorn  and  hissing  greeted  tliem  at  every  turn,  as  men  whose 
only  aim  was  "to  abide  by  the  stuff."  One  unpopular  step  had  to  be 
resolutely  taken  after  another,  and  the  impolitic  legislation  of  the  last 
ten  years  reversed.  Unless  there  had  been  in  his  mind  a  deep  sense 
of  duty,  Norman  Macleod  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  undertake 
the  dreary  task  which  for  many  a  day  was  assigned  to  him  and  to  his 
brethren.  But  he  did  not  hesitate.  Although  his  heart  was  burdened 
by  its  anxieties,  he  took  his  place  from  that  day  onward  as  a  "restorer 
of  the  breach,"  and  was  spared  to  see  that  the  labours  of  those  wlio 
endeavoured  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  an 
Established  Church  for  the  country  had  not  been  thrown  away. 

And  the  history  of  both  Churches  has  since  then  amply  vindicated 
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the  position  taken  by  the  party  which  was  then  ready  to  move  tor 
reform  without  disriiption.  Tlie  policy  of  "The  Forty"  lias  been 
practically  followed  by  the  Church  ior  several  years  past,  and  it  is  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  which  has  led  to  the  gradual  removal  of  the  difliculties 
alfecting  Chapels  of  Ease,  by  erecting  them  into  Endowed  Parishes 
quoad  sacra,  and  which,  on  the  other,  has  obtained  from  Parliament  a 
total  repeal  of  the  Law  of  Patronage,  The  problems  which  disturbed 
the  Church  have  thus  been  settled  by  ])atient  and  devoted  labour,  con- 
ducted in  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  towards  others,  and  with  an 
honest  endeavour  after  reconstruction  on  a  sure  and  national  ground. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  many  minds  the  history  of  the 
Free  Church  has  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  this.  In  spite  of  her 
great  energy,  they  believe  that  she  has  failed  to  solve  the  difficulty  she 
herself  raised  as  to  the  relationship  of  Church  and  State,  lu  the 
Cardross  case,  her  claim  to  spiritual  independence  within  her  own 
denomination  Avas  judicially  denied.  May  it  not  therefore  be  questioned 
whether,  after  little  more  than  thirty  years'  existence,  she  does  not 
really  find  herself  without  a  logical  position  betweeA  Voluntaryism  and 
the  Establishment  ? 

Norman  Macleod  made  two  speeches  during  the  memorable  Assembly 
of  1843 — the  lirst  being  in  reference  to  a  motion  of  Dr.  Cook  for 
rescinding  tlie  Veto.  A  distinguished  minister  of  the  Church,  who  wa.'i 
then  a  student,  records  tlie  deep  impression  which  this  speech  made. 
The  courage  and  Christian  enthusiasm  of  its  tone,  he  says,  inspired 
confidence  in  the  hearts  of  many  M'ho  were  almost  despairing,  and 
for  his  own  part  greatly  confirmed  his  loyalty.  When  he  heard  it  he 
exclaimed,  "  There  is  life  in  the  old  Church  yet,"  and  gave  himself 
anew  to  its  ministry.  Only  a  condensed  report  remains  of  this  speech, 
but  the  following  extract  gives  some  idea  of  its  bearing : — 

"  Difficult  as  the  task  is  which  tliose  who  have  left  us  have  assigned 
to  us,  I,  for  one,  cheerfully,  but  yet  with  chastened  and  determined 
feelings,  accept  of  it.  I  do  so,  God  knoweth,not  for  my  own  ease  and 
comfort.  If  I  consulted  them,  or  any  selfish  feeling,  I  would  take  the 
popular  and  easy  method  of  solving  all  difficulties,  by  leaving  the 
Establishment ;  but  I  am  not  free  to  do  so.  I  glory  in  declaring  that 
this  is  not  a  Free  Presbyterian  Church.  We  are  not  free  to  legislate 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  constitution  ;  Ave  are  not  free  to  gratify  our 
own  feelings  at  the  expense  of  the  good  of  the  country.  Neither  are 
we  free  from  the  weakness  and  infiimities  of  humanity — its  fears, 
despondencies,  and  anxieties.  No  !  we  are  bound,  but  bound  by  honour, 
conscience,  and  laM' — by  the  cords  of  love  and  aflection — to  maintain 
our  beloved  Established  Church,  and,  through  it,  to  benefit  our  dear 
fatherland.  And  I  am  not  afraid.  By  the  grace  of  Go'^  we  shall 
succeed.  We  shall  endeavor  to  extinguish  the  fire  which  has  been 
kindled,  and  every  fire  but  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel,  which  we 
shall,  I  hope,  fan  into  a  brighter  flame.  And  the  beautiful  spectacle 
Avhich  was  presented  to  us  on  Sabbatli  evening  in  the  dense  crowd 
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assembled  liere  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  beloved  Church,  en- 
abled me  to  distinguish  amid  tlie  flames  the  old  motto  flashing  out, 
'  Nee  tamen  consumebatur,'  AVe  shall  try  to  bring  our  ship  safe  to 
harbour,  and  if  we  haul  down  the  one  flag  '  Eetract !  No,  never  !'  we 
shall  hoist  another,  'Despair  !  No,  never!'  And  if  I  live  to  come  to 
this  Assembly  an  old  man,  I  am  confident  that  a  grateful  posterity  will 
vindicate  our  present  position,  in  endeavouring,  through  good  report 
and  bad  report,  to  preserve  this  great  national  institution  as  a  blessing 
to  them  and  to  their  children's  children." 


To  the  Rev.  A.  Clkrk,  Ardnamuiclian. 


"  Loudoun  Manse,  February,  I8th,  1843. 


"  How  thankful  ought  you  to  be  for  your  lot  being  cast  in  a  paiisli  wliich 
is  known  only  to  a  few  sea-fowl,  to  Sir  John  Barrow,  or  the  Trigonometri- 
cal Survey  !  No  convocationist  can  find  you  out — no  Witness  or  Guardian 
newspaper  has  any  conception  wliere  you  are — no  Commission  would  know 
where  to  send  for  you  if  they  wislied  to  depose  you.  The  Church  and 
State  may  be  severed  during  your  life  ere  you  hoar  of  the  dissolution, 
or  suffer  by  it.  Happy  recluse  !  fortunate  eremite  !  Pity  a  poor  brother 
who  is  tossed  on  the  sea  of  Lowland  commotion.  He  neet's  botli  pity  and 
sym])athy. 

"  To  be  serious — for  this  is  too  serious  a  time  for  joking — I  am  most 
anxious  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  personal  adventures  in  this  troublous 
time,  and  to  lay  before  you,  for  your  kind,  candid  and  praj'erful  advice,  the 
posii'on  in  which  I  may  very  soon  be  placed.  You  know  how  earnestly 
I  have  tried  to  keep  out  of  this  Cluu-ch  question.  Not  that  I  was  by  any 
means  indifferent  to  its  importance,  for  it  is  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
age  (as  it  has  been  the  question,  of  ages  gone  by,  viz. ,  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  their  mutual  duties),  and  which,  in  one  form  or  other  is  dis- 
cussed over  Europe.  Neither  was  I  indolent  in  acquiring  information  on  the 
subject,  aa  my  extensive  collection  of  pamphlets,  my  Church  history  notes, 
my  underlined  Books  of  Discipline,  Acts  of  Assembly  and  of  Parliament, 
my  repeated  conversations  with  men  of  both  parties,  and  my  own  con- 
science, can  testify.  But  my  heart  does  not  sympathize  with  controvei-sy. 
I  hate  it.  It  is  the  worst  way  of  getting  good.  It  is  at  best  a  sore  operation  ; 
rendered,  perhaps,  necessary  by  the  state  of  the  body  politic — but  neverthe- 
less a  sore  operation  ;  and  I  hate  the  cutting,  flaying,  bleeding,  connected — I 
fear,  inseparably — with  all  such  modes  of  cure.  Besides,  whatever  opinion 
I  might  have  of  their  system  of  Church  and  State  government,  I  really  do 
not  like  the  animus  of  the  Edinburgh  clique.  There  is  a  domineering, 
bullying  temper  about  many  of  them,  a  sort  of  evangelical  method  of 
abusing,  and  a  conscientious  way  of  destroying  a  man's  character  and 
making  him  have  the  appearance  of  being  evil,  which  I  loathe.  The  cold, 
gentlemanly  Moderate,  in  spite  of  his  many  faults,  is  more  bearable  to  my 
flesh  and  blood  than  the  loudspeaking  high  professor,  who  has  as  little  real 

heart  for  religion  as  the  other.     I  would  rather than or .     The 

one  may  be  a  Sadducee,  the  other  looks  like  a  Phai-isee.     I  woidd  sooner' 
have  the  glacier  than  the  volcano.  Pardon  me,  Archy,  for  saying  this,but  I  am 
heartily  vexed  with  what  I  have  lived  to  see  done  under  the  cloak  of  Evan- 
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gelism.  I  now  begin  to  understand  how  the  Puritanism  of  Charles  I.'s  time 
should  have  produced  libertinism  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — aye,  and  the 
pei*8ecution  too.  Well,  I  am  disgressing  from  my  themo.  I  said  that  I 
wished  to  keep  out  of  this  roio,  and  to  do  my  Master's  work  and  will  in  my 
dear,  dear  parish.  I  hoped  to  be  let  alone  to  win  souls  quietly  in  this  sweet 
bay  where  we  only  felt  the  pulse-beating  of  that  great  ocean  which  wjis 
roaring  and  raging  outside.  But  no  !  The  country  must  be  raised  and  ex- 
cited, and  my  parish,  of  coui-se,  did  not  escape.  When  absent  at  Kil- 
ninver,  I  heard  that  B.  of  L.  and  W.  of  B.  had  been  making  arrangements 
for  a  meeting,  both  in  Newmilns  and  Darvel.  The  evening  came  — B.  was 
unwell,  and  W.  alone  arrived.  The  place  of  meeting  was  the  Secession 
Church  in  Newmilns  (contrary  to  Mr.  Bruce 's  mind),  and  the  Cameronians' 
meeting-place  in  Darvel.  I  went  to  the  first  meeting,  at  seven  o'clock. 
Newmilns,  you  know,  has  nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants,  besides  the 
country  round.  There  were  about  a  hundred  in  church  ;  of  these,  sixty 
were  Chartists,  and  the  rest  Dissenters  and  Churchmen.  W.  spoke  for  an 
hour — very  tamely  and  very  lamely,  I  thought,  but  was  perfectly  ci\-il.  If 
you  only  heard  his  ai'guments  !  The  gist  of  the  first  part  of  his  speech  was 
this  : — The  Church  ought  to  obey  the  Bible — the  Bible  says,  *  Beware  of 
false  prophets ;'  '  Try  the  spirits,'  <ikc.  Tliese  are  commands,  duties 
which  must  be  performed,  and  necessarily  imply  liberty  and  jiower  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  people  to  judge.  The  ergo  was  the  amusing  thing 
from  these  premises — ergo,  the  Church  passed  the  Veto  Act !  which  gave 
the  privilege  to  the  male  heads  of  families  to  object '  He  went  on  thus 
until  he  came  to  that  which  a  sausage  has — the  end,  and  then  said  that  if 
any  elders  or  communicants  present  wished  to  sign  their  names  to  certain 
resolutions,  they  would  have  an  opportunity,  and  mentioned  how  successful 
he  had  been  in  other  parishes.  I  could  stand  this  no  longer,  but  sprang  up 
— to  the  visible  astonishment  of  W. — and  told  the  i:>eople  if  they  had  any 
confidence  in  me  not  to  give  him  one  name,  and  I  would  take  an  early  oj)- 
portunity  of  satisfying  them  that  the  question  was  a  much  more  difficult  one 

than  it  was  represented  to  be  by  Mr.  W .    He  said  nothing,  but  gave  the 

blessing  ! — for  what,  no  one  knew,  for  he  did  not  get  one  name !  In 
Darvel,  however,  he  got  twenty  or  so.  Well,  on  Sabbath,  after  explaining 
my  position,  I  intimated  a  meeting  with  my  people  upon  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing. I  had  been  reading  hard  for  weeks  on  the  subject,  and  had  the  facts 
at  my  finger-ends.  The  evening  came,  and  the  church  was  crammed  with 
all  sects  and  parties.  I  do  believe  I  never  had  a  greater  pressure  on  my 
soul  than  I  had  before  this  meeting.  I  did  not  so  much  possess  the  subject 
as  the  subject  possessed  me.  Between  anxiety  to  do  right,  and  a  feeling  of 
degradation  that  I  should  be  looked  upon  by  even  one  Christian  brother  as 
inimical  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  not  to  speak  of  th-^  Church  of  Christ,  I 
was  so  overcome  that  during  the  singing  of  the  Psalm — ■ 

"  'Therefore  I  wish  that  peace  may  still 
Within  thy  walls  remain, ' 

I  wept  like  a  very  child.  I  spoke,  however,  for  three-aud-a-half  hours,  and 
not  a  soul  moved  !    Never  did  I  see  such  an  attentive  audience. 

"  The  result  has  been  most  gratifying.    Of  ten  elders  not  one  has  left  me ! 


This 


IS 


singukr, 


as 


I  believe  only  two  in  the  whole  town  of  Kilmarnock 
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have  refused  to  join  the  Convocation.  The  people  are  nearly  unanimous,  or 
at  all  events,  are  so  attached  to  me  personally  that  they  are  about  to  present  to 
me  a  gold  watch  and  an  address  from  all  parties.  I  would  be  very  ungrate- 
ful to  God  if  I  were  not  both  gratified  and  humbled  by  this  proof  of  my  dear 
people's  good-will  to  me. 

"  So  far  all  has  been  well  in  my  parish.  But  here  comes  a  row  in  the 
Presbytery,  which  I  greatly  fear  will  be  followed  by  more  serious  conse- 
quences. I  am  Moderator.  You  know,  of  course,  the  decision  in  the  Stew- 
arton  case.  At  the  first  meeting  after  that  decision,  when  the  Interlocutor 
from  the  Court  of  Session  was  laid  upon  the  table,  it  was  moved  that  the 
names  of  the  minister  and  elder  affected  by  it  should  be  struck  off  the  roll. 
A  counter-motion  was  made  and  carried,  that  the  business  of  the  Presbytery 
be  suspended,  and  the  case  referred  to  the  Commission  for  advice.  Against 
this  finding  we  all  (i.e.,  the  'Moderates')  protested.  At  that  meeting  the 
'Moderates'  had  a  minority  of  the  lawful  members  of  court.  But  at  next 
meeting  we  are  satisfied  that  we  shall  have  a  majority  among  the  lawful 
members,  t.e.,  exclusive  of  all  the  Quoad  Sacra  ministers.  What  is  to  be 
done?  *A  question  to  be  asked.'  At  a  private  meeting,  by  the  advice  of 
counsel,  it  was  proposed — and,  I  fear,  agreed  to — that  I  should  insist  on  tho 
legal  roll  only  being  read  when  the  vote  is  taken  regarding  tlie  admission 
of  the  ministei-s  Quoad  Sacra  to  the  court — that,  in  the  event  of  a  legal 
majority  agreeing  to  dismiss  them,  we  should  adjourn  the  meeting  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  constitute  the  court  anew,  and,  if  any  Chapel  minister  insisted 
on  remaining  in  spite  of  our  decision,  to  turn  him  out.  This  is,  in  all  truth, 
decided  enough. 

"  The  reasons  for  it  are  : — 

"  1.  By  thus  forming  ouraelves  into  a  legal  Presbyteiy  by  the  vote  of  a 
legal  majority,  we  are  enabled  to  stop  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Stewaiixjn  case — the  decision  on  which  by  the  Court  of  Session  we  know 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  being  reversed — and  which  we  know 
there  is  no  intention  of  following  out,  the  appeal  only  being  to  gain  time — 
but  which  is  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  members  in  other  pres- 
byteries who,  but  for  the  appeal,  would  form  themselves  into  constitutional 
courts.  ( 

"  2.  We  would  thus  send  moderate  men  (in  the  right  sense  of  the  word) 
to  next  Assembly.  This  is  of  great  consequence,  as  it  is  understood — the 
Aberdeen  Banner  makes  no  secret  of  it — that  the  Assembly  may  declare  the 
Church  severed  from  the  State  and  hold  as  schismatics  all  who  differ  from 
that  dictum,  authoritatively  uttered  by  the  Assembly.  Now  we  wish  to 
have  a  set  of  decent  fellows  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Commissioner.  These 
are  the  reasons  for  our  movement,  in  addition  to  the  moi-e  obvious  one  that 
all  our  proceedings,  quoad  civilia  at  least,  are  de  facto  null  and  void  as  long 
as  these  ministers  are  with  us. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  will  not  this  step  settle  the  question  as  to  whether 
both  parties  can  remain  together  any  longer]  1.  We  separate.  2.  The 
Commission  meets  and  suspends  us.  3.  We  deny  the  right  Oi  a  body  illegally 
constituted  to  do  so.  4.  We  send  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly.  5.  Our 
party  receives  them,  the  other  party  rejects  oliem.  6.  The  receiving  party 
appeals  to  the  Commissioner  as  to  which  is  the  Established  Church,  and  thou 
comes  the  split — and  all  this  by  my  vote  and  determination  as  Moderator ! ! ! 
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"  Is  this  not  a  fix  for  a  quiet-living  man  like  me  to  be  placed  in  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  to  make  a  man's  hair  grey  1  What  is  to  be  lone  1  '  I  would,' 
as  Sir  John  says,  'you  would  practise  an  answer.' 

"  Our  meeting  is  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March.  Send  me  your  opinion, 
as  a  Christian  man,  before  that.  How  do  you  think  I  can  best  discharge 
my  duty  to  the  law,  the  Church,  my  people,  and  to  myself,  and  consequently 
to  God  ]  You  observe  I  take  for  granted  the  principle — on  which  you  need 
not  argixe — that  in  any  question  relating  to  the  privileges  granted  by  tho 
State  to  the  Church,  neither  the  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  State,  ou 
the  other,  is  the  judge  ;  but  a  third  pai-ty,  namely,  the  Civil  Courts,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  say  what  the  Statute  Law  is.  Therefore  I  hold  their  decision 
in  the  Stewarton  case  right  de  jure.  At  the  same  time  I  will  use  every 
efibrt  to  get  the  ministers  of  Quoad  Sacra  churches  legally  into  the  Chu'-ch. 
The  decision  just  makes  xis  fall  back  to  what  we  were  before  '34. 

"  I  have  some  thoughts  of  splitting  the  difiiculty  in  the  Presbytery  by 
asking  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  Coux-t,  pi-otesting  against  all  consequences 
which  may  follow  from  letting  these  men  in  ;  and  if  the  other  party  do  not 
agree  to  this,  then  to  run  my  big  jib  up  and  bear  away  for  another  rresl)y- 
tery.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  mass  of  the  community  is  sick  of  this 
business.  The  people  feel  no  practical  evil — and  no  nation  was  ever  yet 
roused  to  revolution  by  a  mere  theory.  Had  it  not  been  for  indulgences 
and  such  like  practical  evils,  Luther  would  not  have  had  material  with  which 
to  begin  the  war,  though,  after  it  was  once  begun  opinions  could  keep  it 
agoing.  If  the  Covenanters  had  not  been  shot  and  bayoneted,  no  theory 
regarding  Church  or  State  would  have  made  them  sleep  in  moss-bogs  or  fight 
at  Dnunclog. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  C  of  C.  saying,  *  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
have  left  the  Church  when  we  go  !'  One  of  the  Rothesay  ministers,  I  am 
told,  said  the  other  day,  that  the  Devil  was  preparing  a  cradle  in  hell  for 
the  opposition  !  Yet  I  daresay,  in  a  century  after  this,  we  shall  have  some 
partisan  historian  writing  whining  books  about  these  persecuted,  self-denying, 
far-seeing  saints,  and  describing  all  who  oppose  them  as  lovers  of  the  fleece, 
dumb  dot's,  and  all  that  trash." 

2*0  his  sister  Jane  ;—    "  '  '      ■ 

"  I  am  very  doioie  and  cast  down — not  because  I  am  alone,  for  I  love  the 
bachelor  life  every  day  more  and  more,  and  delight  in  the  independence  with 
which  I  can  rise,  eat,  read,  write  when  I  like  ! — but  this  Church  of  ours  is 
going  between  me  and  my  sleep. 

"  There  was  a  piivate  meeting  of  our  party  the  day  before  yesterday  at 
Irvine.  All  that  was  done  was  strictly  private,  but  most  important ;  and 
only  think  of  this — just  think  of  it — that  I  Norman  McLeod,  shall  certainly 
be  OBLIGED  to  make  the  move  which  will  beyond  a  doubt  first  separate  the 
Clnuch  into  two  parts  ! !  This  is  confidence.  It  is  making  my  head  grey. 
As  Strong  says,  I  am  this  moment  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  My 
oiuiple  vote  as  Moderator  will  decide  the  game  one  way  or  another.  In 
sjiort,  the  hurricane  is  only  beginning.  The  explosion  is  to  come,  txmXI !!! 
)vust  fire  the  train.  "Well,  I  think  I  will  get  enough  of  acting  now,  and  no 
lUiti  iiko.  Suspension,  and  anathemas  loud  and  deep  from  the  Witness,  are 
hH  ijutbre  me  as  possibilities.     You  can  fancy  my  cogitations,  my  working 
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out  of  problems.     David  Strong  came  here  and  spent  yesterday  with  me. 
He  went  away  to-day.     We  had  a  delightful  walk  together.     He  goes  with 


VIS,  and  we  feel  as  one.     I  gave  a  great  blowing  up  to- 


who  said  with 


a  sneer  when  he  heard  me  express  my  many  difficulties,  '  Oh,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  Macleod  does  not  like  it ! '  '  Like  it ! '  I  said,  turning  round  on 
him  like  a  tiger,  '  let  me  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
.sorest  trials  that  have  ever  come  my  way,  and  that  I  would  give  a  year's 
stipend  and  ten  times  more  to  get  quit  of  it.'    All  the  others  backed  me." 

To  the  Same  : — 

•' Edinbukoh,   Thursday  Mornii'j,  Half-past  Seven,  May,  1843. 

"  The  day  has  come,  beautiful  in  the  physical  world,  but  thundery  and 
ominous  in  the  moral  one.  All  the  '  Convocationists'  are  going  out.  They 
have  been  unanimous.  No  vote  is  to  be  taken  on  any  point.  They  lodge 
a  protest  and  walk.  The  excitement  is  prodigious.  I  am  very  sad,  but  in 
no  way  frightened.  Many  are  acting  from  fear  of  public  opinion  as  much 
as  anything  else.  ..."  ,  .  •• 

To  the  Sasie  :— 

"Thursday  Eoening,  Hay  18,  1843. 

"  They  are  off.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  and  elders,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members.  Three  have  gone  since  the  Queen's  letter  was  read. 
Welsh's  sermon  was  the  beau  klkil  of  one.  Everything  in  their  conduct  was 
dignified. 

"  God  bless  all  the  serious  among  them.  The  row  is  only  begiunijig.  I 
am  to  protest  against  the  Strathbogies.  I  am  lighter  than  in  the  morning, 
though  very  dowie,  I  think  we  hay,  by  Clod's  blessing,  survive.  An  im- 
mense crowd  in  the  New  Assembly.  Welsh,  and  then  Chalmers,  moderator. 
The  procession  was  solemn,  I  am  told.  Some  sad,  but  others  lautjhing ! 
iTie  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  young  was  very  striking. 

««  P.S. — They  are  out  of  the  Church." 

"  I  take  my  stand  for  Constitutional  Reform.  We  are  at  our  worst.  If 
we  survive  this  week  we  shall  swim.  How  my  soul  rises  against  those 
men,  who  have  left  us  to  rectify  their  blundering,  and  then  laugh  at  our 
inability  to  do  so." 


To  the  Same  :— 


Tlie 


Strathbogie  case  is 


^Tuesday,  Afay2S. 
thank  God! 


over. 


"  I  have  but  five  minutes. 
I  think  we  may  swim.  It  was  to  me  a  terrible  night.  I  spoke  till  half- 
past  twelve  P.M.  I  voted  twice  yesterday  against  my  old  fiiends.  I  could 
not  help  it.  I  followed  my  own  judgment.  Great  gloom,  but  not  despair. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  have  this  day  for  ever  abandoned  the  Church." 

To  the  Same  : —  .  •  ,   •  • 

"  Thursday. 

"  No  one  but  a  member  o.'  Assembly — and  of  such  an  Assembly  as  the 
present — can  understand  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  command  quiet  time 
and  quiet  thoughts,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  write  a  legible  and  interesting 
letter.     I  am  unfit  for  the  task. 

"We  are  going  ahead  slowly;  our  disagieeable  work  is  now  nearly  over. 
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We  yesterday  reachecl  zero,  when  the  whole  Free  Presbyterians  formally 
resigned  their  status  na  parish  ministers.  I  believe  I  intensely  I'ealise  tho 
position  of  our  Chux'ch,  which  some  of  the  Aberdeenshire  'Moderates'  do 
not.  The  best  temper  prevails  in  the  Assembly  upon  the  whole,  but  upon 
our  weak  side  there  is  a  general  gloom  when  contemplating  the  awful  task 
before  us  of  filling  up  four  hundx'ed  and  thirty  vacancies,  in  the  face  of  an 
agitation  conducted  by  four  hundred  and  thirty  sworn,  able,  energetic 
enemies.  1  look  forward  to  five  yeara  aa  the  period  of  reaction.  We  shall 
have,  1 ,  fearful  religious  excitement  or  hysterical  revivals,  the  women  and 
ladies  leading;  2,  starvation  from  the  eflfect  of  voluntaryism;  3,  ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny;  4,  a  strong  and  united  combination  of  all  Dissenters  again.st 

'all  the  Esiablishmcnts  of  this  country,'  to  borrow 's  words;  and  when 

these  features  of  this  secession  begin  to  manifest  themselves  then,  but  not 
till  then,  will  the  tide  fully  turn. 

"  I  wait  in  hope  and  with  patience.  I  am  ashamed  at  the  cowardice  and 
terror  of  many  of  our  ministera.  I  feel  the  secession  deeply,  but  I  am  pos- 
sessed with  a  most  chivalrous  and  firm  determination  to  live  and  die  fight 
ing  for  this  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  this  ark  of  righteousness,  this  conser. 
vator  of  social  order  and  religious  liberty,  the  dear  old  Kirk. 

"  May  God  help  us,  and  then  I  will  not  fear  what  man  can  do.  I  trust 
that  posterity  will  vindicate  our  doings.    It  is  for  future  generations  wc  are 

now  suffering.     has  tried  to  cut  up  my  speech,  but  he  must  have 

known  that  I  never  meant  what  he  alleges.  But  there  is,  I  grievs  to  think 
it,  a  great  want  of  honour  amongst  a  certain  set  of  these  men.  I  am  just 
informed  that  I  am  to  be  offered  an  Edinburgh  Church.  This  will  put  a 
finish  to  my  troubles.  I  dare  not  think  of  the  subject.  I  hope  I  have  one 
feeling — a  desire  to  sacrifice  myself  for  my  country;  but  whether  will  I  do 
most  good,  in  Loudoun,  near  Loudoun,  or  here  ]  As  to  the  living,  poor  a< 
it  is,  and  much  as  I  have  to  pay,  I  could  bear  with  it." 

To  the  Same  : —  ' 

"May  21,  1843: 

"I  am  at  present,  I  begin  to  suspect,  rather  a  black  sheep  among  t)A> 
'Moderates,'  because  I  dare  to  have  a  mind  of  my  own,  and  to  act  as  a  check, 
though  a  fearfully  trifling  one,  on  their  power.  Another  day  is  coming;  and 
come  what  may,  there  shall  be  one  free  Presbyterian  in  Scotland  who  will 
not  give  up  his  own  understanding  or  conscience  to  living  man. 

"I  intend  to  give  my  farewell  speech  on  Monday.  We  have  been  as  cold 
as  ice  and  looking  as  if  we  were  all  to  be  shot.  The  Free  Church  is  carry- 
ing it  on  most  nobly.  They  know  human  nature  better  than  we  do.  But 
defense  never  has  the  glory  of  attack.  I  leave  all  to  posterity,  and  am  not 
afraid  of  the  verdict.  I  saw  a  tomb  to-day  in  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood  with 
this  inscription,  'Here  lies  an  honest  man.'  I  only  wish  to  live  in  such  a 
way  as  to  entitle  me  to  have  the  same  eloge. 

"  My  Father  is  off    My  soul  is  sick." 

From  his  Journal  :— 

'*June  2nd,  1843. — I  have  returned  from  tho  Assembly  of  1843,  one 
wliich  will  be  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Yet  who 
will  ever  know  its  real  history]    The  gi'eat  movements,  the  grand  results. 
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1843: 

heck, 
and 
will 


will  certainly  be  known,  anil  everytliing  lias  been  done  in  the  way  most 
calculated  to  tell  on  posterity  (for  liow  many  have  been  acting  before  its 
eyes!);  but  who  in  the  next  century  will  know  or  understand  the  ten  thousand 
secret  influences,  the  vanity  and  pride  of  some,  the  love  of  applause,  the  fear 
and  terror,  of  others,  and,  above  all,  the  seceding  mania,  the  revolutionary 
mesmerism,  which  I  have  witnessed  within  these  few  days  ? 

"  It  was  impossible  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  schism  without  seeing 
that  it  was  inevitable. 

"To  pass  and  to  maintain  at  all  hazards  laws,  which  by  the  highest 
authorities  were  declared  to  be  inconsistent  with  and  subversive  of  civil 
statutes,  could  end  only  in  breaking  up  the  Establishment.  So  Dr.  Cook 
said.  Bo  Dr.  McCrie  said  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Procurator  told  me  that  when  the  Veto  Law  was  first  proposed,  Lord 
Moncrieff'  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Church  had  power  to  pass  it ; 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  go  to  Parliament  for  its  approval  until  it  was  cer- 
tain that  its  approval  -vas  necessary,  but  that  should  this  become  apparent, 
then  unquestionably  the  Church  ought  to  apply  for  a  legislative  enactment. 
This  advice  was  not  taken,  and  all  the  subsequent  difficulties  have  arisen 
out  of  the  determination  to  force  that  law. 

"  The  event  which  made  a  disniption  necessary  was  the  deposition  of  the 
Strathbogie  ministers  for  obeying  the  interpretation  of  statute  law  given  by 
the  civil  court,  instead  of  that  given  by  the  Church  court.  The  moment 
one  part  of  the  Church  solemnly  deposed  them,  and  another  as  solemnly 
determined  to  treat  them  as  not  deposed,  the  Church  became  virtually  two 
Churches,  and  their  separation  became  inevitable. 

"Thursday,  the  18th,  was  a  beautiful  day;  but  a  general  sense  of  oppres- 
sion was  over  the  town.  Among  many  of  tlie  seceding  party,  upon  that 
and  on  the  successive  days  of  the  Assembly,  there  was  an  assumed  levity  of 
manner — a  smiling  tone  of  countenance,  which  seemed  to  say,  'Look  what 
calm,  cool,  brave  martyrs  we  ai'e.'  There  were  two  incidents  which  con- 
vinced me  that  the  old  and  soberer  pait  of  the  seceders  had  a  very  different 
feeling  from  the  younger  and  more  violent,  regarding  the  magnitude  and 
consequence  of  this  movement.    I  was  in  St.  Giles's  half  an  hour  before  Welsh 

began  his  sermon;  two  or  three  benches  before  me and ,  with  a 

few  of  this  Iwt  genus  omne,  were  chattering  and  laughing.  During  the 
singing  of  the  Paraphrase  old  Brown  (dear,  ';;ood  man)  of  St.  John's,  Glasgow, 
was  weeping ;  but was  idly  staring  round  the  chiirch.  So  in  the  pro- 
cession some  were  smiling  and  appeared  heedless,  but  the  old  men  were  sad 
and  cast  down.  Welsh's  sermon  was  in  exquisite  taste,  and  very  calm  and 
dignified;  but  its  sentiments,  I  thought,  were  a  century  ahead  of  many  of 
his  convocation  friends.  His  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  was 
also  beautiful.  The  Assembly  presented  a  stirring  sight.  But  still  I  was 
struck  by  the  smiling  of  several  on  the  seceding  side,  as  if  to  show  how  light 
their  hearts  were  when,  methinks,  they  had  no  cause  to  be  so  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  such  a  great  revolution.  The  subsequent  movements  of  the  two 
Assemblies  are  matters  of  history.  The  hissing  and  cheering  in  the  galleries 
and  along  the  line  of  procession  were  tremendous. 

"  Never  did  I  pass  such  a  fortnight  of  care  and  anxiety.  Never  did  men 
engage  in  a  task  with  more  oppression  of  spirit  than  we  did,  as  we  tiied  to 
preserve  this  Church  for  the  benefit  of  our  children's  children. 
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"The  Assembly  was  callcJ  upon  to  pciform  a  woik  full  uf  difiloulty,  and  to 
do  such  unpopular  things  as  rcstoringthe  Stmthbogie  niinistors,  rescinding  tho 
"Veto,  &c.  Wo  were  liissod  by  tho  mob  in  the  g.illorios,  looked  coldly  on 
by  many  Christians,  ridiculed  as  enemies  to  tho  true  Church,  as  lovei-s  of 
ourselves,  seeking  the  fleece;  and  yet  wliat  was  nearest  my  own  heart  and 
that  of  my  friends  was  the  wish  to  preserve  this  Establishment  for  the  well- 
being  of  Britain.  While  'the  persecuted  martyrs  of  the  covenant'  met 
amid  the  huzzas  and  applauses  of  the  multitude,  with  thousands  of  pounds 
daily  pouring  in  upon  them,  and  nothing  to  do  but  what  was  in  the  highest 
degi-ee  popular;  nothing  but  self-denial  and  a  desire  to  sacrifice  name  and 
fame,  and  all  but  honour,  to  my  country,  could  have  kept  me  in  the  Assem- 
bly. There  was  one  feature  of  the  Assembly  which  I  shall  never  forget, 
and  that  was  i\\e  fever  oi  secession,  the  restless,  nervous  desire  to  fly  to  tho 
Free  Church.  No  new  truth  had  come  to  light,  no  now  event  had  been 
developed,  but  there  was  a  species  of  frenzy  which  seized  men,  and  away 

they  went.     One  man  ( ,  of )  said  to  me,  '  I  must  go  ;  I  am  a  lover 

of  the  Establishment,  but  last  autumn  I  signed  tho  convocation  resolutions. 
All  my  people  will  leave  me.  I  never  will  take  a  church  left  vacant  by  my 
seceding  brethren.  If  I  do  not,  I  am  a  beggar.  If  I  stay  I  lose  all  charac- 
ter. I  must  go;'  and  away  he  went,  sick  at  heart;  and  many  I  know  have 
been  unconsciously  led  step  by  step,  by  meetings,  by  pledges,  by  rash  state- 
ments, into  a  position  which  they  sincerely  lament  I'u  cannot  help.  There 
are  many  unwilling  Latimers  in  that  body.  This  1  know  right  well.  It 
amuses  me,  who  have  been  much  behind  the  scenes,  to  read  the  lithographed 
names  of  some  as  hollow-hearted  fellows  as  ever  ruined  a  country  from  love 
of  glory  and  applause.  But  there  are  also  many  others  there  who  would  do 
honour  to  any  cause. 

"  What  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  this  ? 

"  1.  The  fii-st  rock  I  fear  is  fanaticism  in  Itoss-shire  and  other  parts  of 
the  country,  such  as  has  been  witnessed  only  in  America.  I  have  already 
heard  of  scenes  and  expressions  which  would  hai'dly  be  Credited.  (^Nov. — 
Tlie  riots  in  Ross-shire  show  this  has  been  fulfilled  !) 

"  2.  A  union  with  all  the  Voluntaries  to  overthrow  the  Establishments  of 
this  country. 

"  3.  Ecclesiastical  despotism  on  the  part  of  the  laity  and  influential 
clergy. 

"  4.  The  consequence  of  this  Avill  be,  the  retiring  ot  the  more  sober- 
minded  from  their  ranks. 

"  5.  Action,  excitement,  and  perpetual  motion  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  this  Free  Church  ;  and  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  foresee 
whether  it  will  blow  up  itself,  or  blow  up  the  whole  British  constitution,  or 
sink  into  paltry  dissent. 

"  I  hope  it  will  also  stir  up  the  Establishment  and  purify  us,  i>:ake  us 
more  self-sacrificing  and  self-denying  than  ever,  and  so  all  these  cii^..:'sters 
may  advance  the  Redeemer's  glory. 

^*  Atiff.  14. — What  an  important  i>eriod  of  my  personal  histoi-yhas  pas.sed 
since  I  wrote  my  last  Diary  !  Since  the  division  in  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine 
imtil  this  moment  the  troubles  in  the  Church,  the  writing  of  pamphlets,  the 
disruption,  the  Assembly,  the  preachings,  the  attending  meetings,  tho  re- 
fusing of  ])ari8hes,  hiis  altogether  formed  a  time  long  to  be  remembered. 

"  Let  me  try  and  jot  a  mere  table  of  oontcuits. 
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"  1.  —  PUBMC  MFE. 

"  1.  I  was  Morlnrator  of  tlio  Piosbytnry  wlion  it  soj^amtpd  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ministers  of  Qiioml  Siicra  cliurclics.  I  moved  to  retire,  proba- 
bly never  as  a  presbytery  to  meet  ai;ain  !  I  did  this,  after  nuicli  hesitation 
and  many  deep  and,  I  hope,  prayerful  anxieties,  (1)  Because  I  believed  tliat 
it  was  law.  (2.)  Becai-,e  while  it  was  the  law,  as  statiMl  by  the  courts  of 
the  country,  which  I  conceive  were  alone  comi»etent  to  do  so,  and  so  the 
condition  on  which  the  Church  was  established,  it  did  not  iuterfere  with  the 
law  of  Christ,  as  I  see  nothinjif  in  the  New  Testament  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  ministers  to  rule  in  Church  courts.  The  preservation  of  the  Estal>- 
lishment  I  felt  to  be  more  necessary.  (3)  It  was  the  avowed  intention  of 
the  High  Church  party  to  get  tJie  majority  in  the  Assembly  by  means  of 
the  Quoad  Sacras  (the  appeal  to  the  Lords  beiuij;  a  sham,  and  as  such 
dropped  immediately  after  the  commissioners  were  elected),  and  then,  as  the 
Assembly  of  the  National  Church,  to  dissolve  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  excommunicating  those  who  might  remain. 

"In  these  circumstances  I  saw  only  one  j»ath  open  for  mo,  i.e.,  to  form 
ourselves  into  a  separate  Presbytery,  and  send  i)ropei'  commissioners  to  the 
A«seml)ly 

"  2.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 
"  The  '  Moderates'  were  too  much  blamed,  I  opposed  them.  I  could  do 
so.  I  was  a  free  man,  but  they  were  pledged.  They  could  act  only  as  they 
did  in  treating  the  Strathbogio  deposition  as  null  and  void,  i.e.,  wrong — 
being  on  wrong  grounds — and  in  rescinding  the  veto.  I  believe  the  Act  of 
'79  respecting  the  admission  of  ministers  of  other  Churches  to  our  pulj)its, 
was  restored  for  this  reason,  viz.,  had  this  Act  not  been  restored,  and  had  a 
weak  brother  in  the  Establishment  been  asked  for  the  use  of  his  j)ulpit  by 
a  Free  Churchman,  he  must  either  have  given  it  or  i-efused  it.  If  ho  did 
the  first,  it  would  have  been  made  the  lever  for  overthrowing  the  interests 
of  the  Church  in  that  parish.  If  he  did  the  last,  he  would  be  held  up  to 
the  scorn  of  the  people  as  a  coward  or  a  tyrant.     Nothing  is  more  ludicrous 

than  's  assei'tion  that  by  this  Act  the  Church  has  excommunicated 

Christendom  !      Why,  he  and  his  party  were  in  power  nine  years  while  the 
existing  law  was  the  law  of  the  Church. 

"  The  last  Assembly  saw  the  Church  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  reforming 
party  was  represented  by  our  poor  fifteen.  They  alone  by  vote  and  dissent 
opposed  the  *  ^loderates,*  and  formed  a  kind  of  nucleus  for  a  strong  pai-ty. 
We  are  now  as  Dr.  Thomson  was  twenty  years  ago.  But  the  limits  of  the 
poweis  of  the  Establishment  are  better  defined.  We  have  already  received 
a  lesson  not  to  reform  beyond  the.se  limits ;  but  I  believe  next  Assembly 
will  exhibit  a  strong  party  determined  to  popularise  tho  CJhurch  as  far  as 
possible  within  these  limits,  and,  if  possible,  to  extend  them.  For  my  own 
paii),  I  tlrink  it  is  a  principle,  a  jiolitical  necessity,  to  make  the  Church  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people,  as  far  as  Bible  principle  will  permit.  I  rather  think 
the  struggle  against  patronage  is  to  be  renewed,  and  that  twenty  years  will 
see  its  death.  The  question  will  soon  be  tried — a  republican  Church  Estab- 
lishment or  disestablishment.  I  would  sooner  have  the  fii-st.  If  we  attempt 
.  to  recede  we  shall  be  cnished  like  an  old  bandbox. 

.  "  The  reason  why  I  can  conscientiously  remain  in  the  Churcli  is  simply 
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because  I  believe  I  have  spiritual  liberty  to  oboy  every  thing  in  God's 
Word.  I  know  of  no  vei"se  in  it  which  I  cannot  obey  as  well  as  any  seceder 
can.    This  suffices  me. 

*'  During  this  controversy  I  published  two  small  brochures  entitled  'Cracks 
about  tho  Kirk  for  Kintra  Folk.'  The  lirst  sold  well.  It  went  through 
eight  editions  one  thousand  each,  the  second  through  four.  They  did  much 
good. 

"  Since  the  disruption  I  have  been  offered  tho  first  charge  of  Cupar, 
Fife ;  Maybole ;  Campsio  (by  all  the  male  communicants)  ;  St.  John's, 
Edinburgh  ;  St.  Ninian's,  Stirlingshire ;  Tolbooth,  Edinburgh;  and  tho  elders 
and  others  in  the  West  Church,  (Jrecnock,  have  petitioned  for  me.  As  yet 
I  have  refused  all  but  the  lust  two.  These  have  only  come  under  my  notice 
last  week, 

"I shall  ever  bear  in  my  heart  a  gi-ateful  remembrance  of  the  kindness 
and  deep  Christian  affection  shown  to  me  by  the  people  here.  When  I 
nearly  accepted  Campsie,  I  found  many  whom  I  thought  rocks,  sending 
forth  tears,  and  gathered  fruit  from  what  appeared  stony  ground.  God  has, 
I  believe,  blessed  my  ministry.  Now,  all  this  and  ton  times  more  than  I 
can  mention  occurred  just  as  I  had  maile  up  my  mind  not  to  go  to  Campsie. 

*' Oct.  IQth. — I  waa  elected  on  the  16th  of  September  to  the  Tolbooth 
Church,  Edinburgh,  unanimously.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  Commissioner,  Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff,  came  here  and  of- 
fered me  the  parish  of  Dalkeith. 

"  On  the  very  day  of  my  election  to  Edinburgh,  I  went  to  see  Dalkeitk ; 
and  on  my  return  home  I  sent  a  letter  accepting  it.  One  reason  among 
others  for  prefening  Dalkeith  to  Edinburgh  is,  that  I  prefer  a  country 
parish  to  a  town  because  I  am  in  better  health,  and  because  the  fever  and 
excitement  and  the  kind  of  work  on  Sabbath  days  and  week  days  in  Edin- 
burgh would  do  me  much  harm,  bodily  and  spiritually. 

'•  But  why  do  I  leave  Loudoun — dear,  dear  Loudoun  1    Because 

[Here  follows  a  blank  page,  and  on  it  is  this  entry : — ] 

**  1845. — Reviewing  this,  I  find  this  page  blank.  Why,  I  cannot  tell ; 
perhaps  hardly  knew.  But  I  know  I  was  convinced  that  I  ought  to  accept 
Dalkeith,  and  I  do  not  repent  as  far  as  Dalkeith  is  concerned — but  poor 
Loudoun !"  .:      ji  ... 


To  Rev.  Wm.  Leitch  : — 


"July  21,  1843. 


"  I  have  been  fearfully  occupied  of  late.  Indeed  I  am  sick — sick  of  books, 
pamphlets,  parsons,  and  parishes.  Would  we  had  an  Inquisition !  One 
glorious  auto-da-f^  would  finish  the  whole  question ! 

"  As  to  the  question,  I  think  we  are  now  at  dead  ebb  in  the  country,  and 
that  for  the  time  to  come  the  tide  will  change,  and  in  a  century  or  so — such 
is  the  genius  of  restless  Presbyterianism — it  will  begin  to  ebb  again.  Our 
ecclesiastical  maxima  and  minima  seem  to  alternate  or  oscillate  every  hun- 
dred years  or  so.  I  hate — by  the  way — above  all  things  a  Presbyterian 
revolution.  There  is  always  something  Chartist  or  fanatic  about  it.  The 
jus  divinum  being  stamped  upon  every  leading  ecclesiastic,  everything  in  the 
civilized  world  must  be  overthrown  which  stands  in  the  way  of  his  notions 
being  realized.  I  think  the  present  Establishment  has  indirectly  saved  the 
monarchy." 
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To  his  sinter  Jank  :— 

"KiRKTON  (Camphie),  Saturilai/  Xi'jht,  1843. 

"  I  nm  very,  very  low.  I  liave  preachwl  in  tlmt  pliico  to-day,  ami  liavo 
been  in  the  Mnnsc.  Manse  and  gl«n  are  sleepinpf  in  the  palo  moonshine.  I 
nm  oppressed  to  the  earth  with  tboughU)  and  feelings.  The  voices  of  tin- 
departed  are  ringing  in  my  can  I  have  suffered  moie  than  I  can  tell.  Jt 
is  horrid  ;  dearest,  I  never  coidd  live  here  !" 


To  John  Mack  is  tosh,  at  Cambridge  :— 

"LounouN  Manse,  Anf/uHttiO,  1843. 

"  Oh,  for  a  day  of  peaces-one  of  those  peaceful  days  which  I  used  to  enjoy 
■when  a  boy  in  the  far  west.  8nch  days  are  gone,  tied.  I  cannot  grasp  the 
8ense  of  repose  I  once  felt — that  feeling,  you  know,  which  one  has  in  a  lonely 
corry  or  by  a  burnie's  side  far  up  among  the  mountains,  when,  far  from  the 
noise  and  turmoil  of  mortal  man,  and  the  fitfid  agitations  of  this  stormy  life, 
our  souls  in  solitude  became  calm  and  serene  as  the  blue  sky  on  which  we 
gazed  as  we  lay  half  asleep  in  bo<ly,  though  awake  in  soul,  among  the 
brackens  or  the  blooming  hf^ather.  Could  Isaak  Walton  be  a  member  of  a 
Scotch  Presbytery  or  General  Assembly  ] — he  who  '  felt  thankful  for  his 
food  and  raiment — the  rising  and  setting  sun — the  singing  of  larks — and 
leisure  to  go  a-angling'  ?  Dear  old  soul !  '  One  of  the  lovers  of  peace  and 
quiet,  and  a  good  man,  as  indeed  moat  anglers  are.'    Isaak  never  would  have 

been  a  member  of  any  committee  along  with and  Co.     That  is 

certain.  Don't  be  angry,  dear  John  !  Do  let  me  claver  with  you,  and  smile 
or  cry  just  as  I  feel  inclined.  We  shall  slide  into  business  and  gravity  soon 
enough. 

"...  As  to  Non-intni»ion,  unless  history  lies,  we  have  guaranteed  to 
ns  now  more  than  we  ever  acted  on  for  a  hundred  years,  and  as  much  as  the 
Church,  except  during  a  short  period,  ever  had.  We  can  reject  a  presentee 
for  any  reason  which  we  think  prevents  him  from  being  useful ;  and  this  is 
all  the  power  the  Church  ever  hskfh  Simple  dissent  was  never  considered  as 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  a  presentee. 

*'  As  to  spiritual  independence.  In  spite  of  all  the  Court  of  Session  can 
do,  or  has  done,  there  is  not  a  thing  in  God's  Word  which  I  have  not  as 
much  freedom  to  obey  in  the  Church  as  out  of  it.  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on 
my  heart  and  say,  '  I  leave  the  Eistablishment  because  in  it  I  cannot  obey 
Christ,  or  do  so  much  for  His  glory  in  it  as  out  of  it.'  I  thank  God  I  was 
saved  from  the  fearful  excitement  into  which  many  of  my  friends  were  cast 
during  May.     I  have  been  blessed  in  my  paiish. 

"  Banish  the  idea  of  my  ever  ceasing  to  love  you  as  long  as  you  love  truth. 
You  know  my  latitudinarian  principles  in  regard  to  Church  government — 
old  clothes.  I  value  each  form  in  propoi-tion  as  it  gains  the  end  of  making 
man  more  meet  for  Heaven.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  incur  the  responsi- 
yiity  of  weakening  the  EstablisIimeDt — that  bulwark  of  Protestantism — that 
breakwater  against  the  waves  of  democracy  and  of  revolution — that  ark  of 
a  nation's  righteousness — that  beloved  national  Zion,  lovely  in  its  strength, 
but-  more  beloved  in  the  day  of  its  desolation  and  danger." 

From  his  Journal  :— 

"Bee.  3,  1843,  Sabbat/iSifffU,paMt£leven.—The\astcommnmon  Sabbath 
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is  ovei'  which  I  shall  fvor  enjoy  as  niinistor  of  this  icuish.  The  congrcga- 
tiou  is  dismissed — wliither,  oh  whither  I  How  many  shall  partake  of  tho 
feast  above  1 

"  I  can  hardly  describe  my  feelings.  I  ft;lt  uf;  if  I  had  boen  at  the  funeral 
of  a  beloved  Christian  friend  ;  where  I  had  experienced  deep  and  unfeigned 
sorrow,  but  mingled  with  much  to  comfort  and  cheer. 

"  I  thank  a  gi-acious  God  for  the  support  He  has  given.  And  though  I 
wept  sore  and  had  a  severe  day,  I  did  not  repent  of  the  choice  I  had  made. 
Dear,  dear  Loudoun  has  been  an  oasis  during  tliese  five  years.  But  '  I  am 
a  stranger  and  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers  wei'e,'  and  I  only  pray  God 
that  my  vows  made  this  day  may  be  performed,  that  my  sins  may  be  for- 
given, and  that  I  may  ever  retain  a  lively  sense  of  the  mei-cies  I  have  received. 

"  There  is  a  Church  liere,  by  the  grace  of  God.  Oh,  that  God  may  keep 
it  by  His  power,  and  send  a  pastor  according  to  His  mind  to  feed  it. 

"Dec.  \Qth,  Sabbath  night,  eleven. — This  has  y)een  a  solemn,  yet  a  calm, 
peaceful,  and  I  hope  a  profitable  day  for  myself  and  the  people.  My  last 
Sabbath  in  Loudoun  as  its  minister!  What  a  thing  it  is  to  write  the  last 
leaf  of  the  book  of  my  ministry,  that  has  been  open  for  nearly  six  yeai's! 

"The  parting  with  my  evf^'.ing  congregation  tpiite  overcame  me.  I  had 
a  good  greet  in  the  pulpit  when  they  wore  all  going  out,  and  I  hope  my 
prayers  for  forgiveness  and  acceptance  were  all  lieard  and  answered. 

"The  coming  liope  at  night  with  dear  Jane  (beloved  companion — move 
than  sistei' — of  all  my  sunshine  and  shade)  was  tho  most  affecting  of  all. 
The  night  was  a  dusky  moonlight.  About  a  hundred  Sab))ath-school  child- 
ren had  collected  round  the  church  gate,  surrounded  by  groups  of  women, 
and  all  so  sad  and  sorrowful.  As  we  came  along,  somes  one  met  us  every 
twenty  yards  who  was  watching  for  us ;  and  I  shall  never  foi-got  those  sujv 
pressed  sobs  and  clutchings  of  the  hand,  and  deep  and  eai-nest  'God  bless 
you !'  *  God  be  with  you !' 

" How  many  thor.ghts  press  upon  mo!  The  sins  of  the  past.  Thou  know- 
est!  The  mercy  and  love  of  God.  The  singular  grace  shown  to  me  at  this 
time.  The  good  effected  by  me — by  such  a  poor,  vile,  sinful  woi-m.  The 
gi'atitude  of  my  people  for  the  little  I  liave  done.  The  ft>ar  and  trembling 
in  entering  on  a  new  field  of  labour;  the  awful  passing  of  time;  the  coming 
Judgment ! 

"Dec.  13^/t. — The  last  night  in  my  study  in  my  dear  Manse  of  Loudoun, 
the  scene  of  so  many  anxieties  and  communings — of  sweet  intercoui'se,  of 
study,  of  sinful  and  unprofitable  thoughts ! 

"I  have  had  three  days  of  tlie  most  deeply  solemn  and  anxious  scenes  I 
ha\3  ever  witnessed  in  this  world!  Oh,  what  overwhelming  gratitude  and 
affeciion!  Let  me  never,  never,  never,  O  God,  forget  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard ! 

"I  have  done  good — more  than  I  knew  of.  May  the  Lord  advance  it, 
and  bless  the  seed;  may  He  keep  the  beloved  young  Christian  communi- 
cants, the  rising  Church.  The  Good  Shei)herd  is  always  with  them,  and 
they  will  be  fed  as  He  pleases." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

DcVLKEITII,   DECEMBER,   184:3— JUNF,   1845. 

THE  town  of  Dalkeith,  wliich  formed  by  fiir  tlie  most  important 
part  of  his  new  parish,  liad  then  a  population  of  5,000.  Its  prin- 
cipal streets  are  chiefly  occupied  by  ]>rosporous  shops  and  the  houses 
of  well-to-do  tradesmen ;  but  the  "wynds"  behind  these,  and  the  miser- 
fible  "closes"  which  here  and  there  open  from  them,  consist  mainly  of 
the  dens  of  as  miserable  a  class  as  can  bo  found  in  the  purlieus  of 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  There  were  well-farmed  lands  in  tlio  country 
district  of  the  parish,  and  one  or  two  collieries  with  tlie  usual  type  oi" 
mining  village  attached  to  them.  There  were  in  the  town  numerous 
churches  belonging  to  various  denominations,  from  the  Episcopal 
chapel  to  the  representatives  of  the  chief  forms  of  rresbyterian  dis- 
sent. But  still  the  charge  which  devolved  upon  the  parish  minister 
Nvas  a  heavy  one.  Two  churches  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  only  one  of  these  was  then  open  fin-  worship;  and  the  parish,  which 
has  since  lieen  divitled,  was  of  great  extent.  The  old  jiarish  church, 
now  beautifully  restored,  but  at  that  time  choked  with  galleries,  rising 
tier  .above  tier  behind  and  around  the  ])ulpit,  was  a  curious  example 
of  Scotch  vandalism.  There  was,  however,  something  of  the  pictur- 
esque in  the  confused  cramming  of  these  "lofts"  into  every  nook  and 
corner,  and  bearing  quaint  shields,  devices,  and  texts  emblazoned  in 
front  of  the  seats  allotted  to  different  guilds.  The  Weavers  reminded 
the  congregation  of  how  life  was  ]>assing  "sv,iftly  as  the  weaver's 
shuttle,"  and  the  Hammermen  of  how  the  Word  of  God  smote  the 
rocky  heart  in  pieces. 

The  characteristics  of  his  new  charge  were  very  different  from  those 
of  Loudoun.  He  was  aided  and  encourageil  in  his  work  in  Dalkeith 
by  many  in  every  rank  of  life,  and  he  formed  life-long  friendships  with 
families  remarkable  at  once  for  their  eidtnre  and  religious  warmth. 
But  the  working-men  of  Dalkeith  did  not  show  (ho  keen  intellectual 
interest  in  public  questions  evinced  by  the  weavers  of  Newmilns  and 
Darvel,  nor  were  they  possessed  of  their  intellectual  enthusiasm  and 
love  of  books.  The  prevailing  tone  ol  mind  was  solid,  dull,  and  prosaic. 
There  was,  besides,  a  stratuni  of  society  low  enough  to  be  appalling. 
The  veiy  names  of  some  of  the  "Vennels"  in  tlie  town, — "Little 
Dublin,"  and  the  like, — indicated  the  character  of  their  inhabitants. 
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In  such  haunts  there  was  to  he  found  an  amount  uf  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  squalor,  easy  to  reach  so  long  as  the  question  was  one  of  alms- 
giving, hut  wliicli  it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  reform. 

Yet  the  missionary  labour  among  the  lapsed  classes  of  Dalkeith,  on 
which  he  now  entered,  formed  useful  training  for  his  future  work  in 
Glasgow.  In  Dalkeith  he  made  his  first  efforts  in  the  direction  of  that 
congregational  organization,  which  was  subsequently  developed  with 
such  success  in  the  Barony.  He  held  special  week-day  meetings  to 
impart  information  to  his  people  respecting  missionary  enterprise  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  established  associations  for  tlie  systematic  col- 
lection of  funds  in  support  of  the  work  of  the  Church.  He  also  sought 
to  utilise  the  life  and  zeal  of  tlie  comnnmicants  by  giving  them  direct 
labour  among  their  poor  and  ignorant  neighbours.  He  personally 
visited  both  rich  and  poor,  and  opened  mission  stations  in  three  differ- 
ent localities,  where  regular  services  were  held  on  Sundays,  and  sewing 
and  evening  classes  were  taught  during  the  week.  He  formed  a  loan- 
fund  to  help  those  who  were  anxious  to  help  themselves,  and  although 
often  disappointed,  yet  experience,  on  the  whole,  confirmed  his  belief 
as  to  the  benefit  of  frankly  trusting  working-men  with  means  for  pro- 
viding for  themselves  better  houses  and  better  clothes.  Drunkenness 
was,  as  usual,  the  root-evil  of  most  of  the  misery,  and  he  strained 
every  effort  to  grapple  with  its  power.  He  did  not  join  any  temper- 
ance society,  but  in  order  to  help  those  he  was  trying  to  reform,  he 
entered  with  them,  for  a  considerable  period,  into  a  compact  of  total 
abstinence.  The  results  of  these  experiences  he  afterwards  gave  to  the 
public  in  a  tract  entitled  "A  Plea  for  Temperance." 

The  leat  of  the  noble  family  of  Buccleuch  is  near  the  town  of  Dal- 
keith, and  the  town  in  many  ways  depends  on  the  Palace.  The  gates 
of  the  Park  stand  at  the  end  of  the  Main  Street,  and  lead  into  a  wide 
demesne,  affording  to  many  families  unlimited  walks  through  forests 
of  oak  and  beech,  stretching  for  several  thousand  acres  along  the  pic- 
turesque banks  of  the  Esk.  Few  noblemen  realise  more  fully  than 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  the  responsibilities  attached  to  property,  or  are 
more  anxious  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  their  high  station. 
His  generosity,  his  chivalrous  honour  and  lofty  tone  of  mind  endear 
hira  personally  to  all  Scotchmen.  Yet,  even  with  so  favourable  an 
examp?e,  Norman  Macleod  perceived  the  grave  practical  evils  attending 
that  alienation  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  from  the  national 
religion  which  has  become  of  late  years  so  prevalent.  The  causes  that 
have  mainly  produced  this  result  are  easily  discovered.  It  is  natural 
that  among  men  educated  in  England,  and  accustomed  to  the  liturgy 
of  her  venerable  Church,  many  should  find  the  bald  simplicity  and 
extempore  prayers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  distasteful  The  forms 
of  worship  which  are  so  dear  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  are  unedifying 
to  them.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  cheap  and  ugly  bams, 
which  the  heritors  of  Scotland  have  frequently  erected  as  parish 
churches,  should  so  offend  the  tastes  of  these  heritors  tliemselves  as  to 
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drive  them  away  from  the  ungainly  walh.  The  ecclesiastical  disputes 
too,  which  have  recently  torn  Scotland  asunder,  have  perhaps  repelled 
not  a  few,  and  made  them  seek  the  peaceful  retirement  of  a  communion 
which  has  not  been  identified  for  centuries  with  any  national  move- 
ment. However  this  may  be,  the  great  Earls  and  Barons  who  used, 
by  their  presence,  to  give  an  importance  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
General  Assembly  scarcely  second  to  that  of  the  debates  of  Parliament, 
have  now  few  representatives  on  her  benches,  so  that  those  of  the 
clergy  who  have  struggled  under  many  difficulties  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness, elevate  the  tone,  and  improve  the  services  of  the  Church, 
have  been  left  without  that  support  from  tlie  higher  classes  to  which 
they  naturally  deem  themselves  entitled.  And  Norman  Macleod  de- 
plored the  division  which  had  grown  up  between  the  nobility  and  the 
people  for  reasons  besides  those  which  aftect  the  stability  of  the 
national  Church.  He  saw  that  what  absenteeism  was  doing  in  Ire- 
land in  subverting  the  loyalty  of  the  masses  was,  in  a  smaller  degree, 
yet  unmistakeably,  being  accomplished  in  Scotland.  "The  aristocracy 
do  not  know  what  they  are  doing,"  he  used  frequently  to  say ;  "  they 
are  making  themselves  the  most  powerful  instruments  for  advancing 
democracy  and  of  ruining  the  influence  of  their  own  order."  He  felt, 
with  more  than  his  usual  warmth,  that  those  loyal  attachments  which 
spring  up  when  common  sympathies  and  associations  unite  class 
with  class,  and  which  are  so  much  calculated  to  sweeten  the  atmos- 
phere of  social  and  political  life,  are  severely  checked,  when  those  who 
ought  to  be  leaders  in  all  that  affects  the  deeper  life  of  the  people, 
live  as  foreigners  and  aliens,  and  by  refusing  to  worship  with  their 
Presbyterian  countrymen,  throw  discredit,  not  merely  on  the  National 
Church,  but  on  the  national  faith.  Pecuniary  or  political  support, 
however  largely  accorded,  cannot  counterbalance  such  personal  aliena- 
tion. 

From  the  proximity  of  Dalkeith  to  Edinburgh  he  was  able  to  study 
the  working  of  the  committees  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Church,  and  to  lend  his  aid  in  reconstructing 
her  missions.  The  impressions  produced  by  this  experience  were  not 
encouraging,  for  while  he  entertained  a  profound  personal  respect  for 
the  good  men  who  guided  the  business  of  the  Church,  he  groaned 
aloud  over  the  want  of  power  and  enthusiasm.  He  soon  learned  that 
there  were  causes  for  the  slowness  of  progress  lying  deeper  than  faults 
of  management,  and  his  lamentations  passed  from  the  committees  in 
Edinburgh  to  the  indifference  of  many  in  the  ministry,  and  Of  the 
Church  at  large.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  his  thoughts  turned 
towards  the  revival  of  the  zeal  and  the  developement  of  the  resources 
of  the  Church.  "  I  am  low — low  about  the  old  machine — no  men,  no 
guides,  no  lighthouses,  no  moulding  master-spirit."  Consumed  with 
anxieties,  he  was  glad  when  the  opportunity  was  offered  of  making 
hi;  3elf  useful  in  Church  business.  The  first  work  assigned  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  last,  was  in  connection  with  tlie  India  Mission.   He  waa  sent 
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in  1844  to  the  north  of  Scotland  along  with  Mr.  Herdniau*  to  organize 
associations  for  the  promotion  of  female  education  in  Hindostan. 

To  his  Sister  Jane: — 

"Dalkeith,  Friday,  December  15,  1843. 

"  Well,  it  is  all  ovei* ! — I  am  now  minister  of  Dalkeith  ;  and  may  God  in 
His  mercy  grant  that  it  may  be  all  for  His  own  glory  !  I  received  a  most 
hearty  welcome,  and  was  rejoiced  to  get  hold  of  not  a  few  hard  horny  fists, 
antl  also  the  trembling  hands  of  some  old  women.  There  is  work  for  mo 
here,  I  thought,  and  some  usefulness  vet  by  God's  grace." 

From  his  Journal  :— 

*•  Dalkeith,  December  16,  1843. 

"I  was  yesterday  inducted  into  my  new  charge.  Another  change — 
another  great  waterfall  in  the  stream  of  time. 

"  I  am  weary  of  controvei'sy  and  strife,  and  I  shall  devote  my  days  and 
life  to  produce  unity  and  peace  among  all  who  love  Christ.  I  pray  that 
God  may  make  me  more  useful  and  holier  now  than  I  have  ever  been  be- 
fore, that  I  may  be  the  means  of  saving  othei-s. 

"Dec.  3lst,  Sabhath. — The  first  Sabbath  in  my  new  parish  and  last  night 
of  the  year.  In  an  hour,  forty-three  with  its  solemn  changes  will  have 
passed,  and  the  unknown  forty-four  have  begun.  The  grate  before  which  I 
sit  was  in  Campbeltown ;  I  was  toasted  before  it  the  night  I  was  born.  O 
time  !     O  changes  1     ]My  head  aches  !" 

"Augusts,  1844. 

"  I  have  been  very  busy  ;  my  cateoliismf  will  be  out  this  week,  and  will 
be  only  three-halfpence ;  it  is,  I  think,  simple  and  good.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  write  a  tract  to  leave  in  sick-rooms,  both  for  the  use  of  the  sick 
and,  what  I  think  is  much  wanted,  for  the  use  of  those  around  the  sick  who 
may  wish  to  be  of  service  to  them,  but  who  hardly  know  what  to  do.  I 
would  point  out  passages  of  scripture  for  them  to  read,  and  give  short  com- 
ments upon  these  passages  and  a  few  simple  prayers." 


To  his  Sister  Jane  :  — 


"  Inverness,  August,  1844. 


"I  feel  that  in  all  the  congi'ejc&'.ons  I  have  addressed,  and  in  all  the 
meetings,  there  is  little — veiy  little  i  eal  life  !  A  great  amount  of  coldness  ; 
at  least,  I  think  so.  To  form  Missionary  Associations  is  like  giving  good 
spectacles  to  those  whose  eyes  are  nearly  out;  they  will  not  cure  the 
disease.  The  'eye-salve'  must  first  be  applied  before  much  good  can  bo 
done  !  hence,  what  we  need  is  preaching  the  gospel.  This  is  an  apparent 
truism  ;  but  alas  !  truisms  are  what  people  attend  to  least.  On  Tuesday  I 
went  to  Elgin.  The  weather  this  week  was  magnificent ;  the  air  clear  and 
bracing ;  the  Moray  Firth  *  gleaming  like  a  silver  shield  ;'  the  great  line  of 
precipice  of  old  red  sandstone,  which  forms  a  rocky  wall  to  Caithness,  all 

•Now  t'.ie  Rev.  Dr.  Herclman,  of  Melrose,  who  was,  in  1872,  appointed  his  succea- 
Bor  in  the  management  of  the  1  udian  mission. 

t  A  Catechism  lor  Churchmen,  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Headship  of  Christ,  which  he 
pui>liHhcd  alter  the  "Cracks  about  the  Kirk." 
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clear  and  well-defined.  Held  our  meeting  at  one  ;  about  fifty  ladies  pre- 
sent, and  several  of  the  clergy.  Formed  the  Association.  Sermon  at  night 
tolerably  well  attended.  Waw  Patrick  Duft^'s  fossils  from  the  old  red; 
beautiful,  very  beautiful.  Fish  with  the  scales  glittering  as  if  the  fish  were 
caught  yesterday. 

•'  Next  day  found  the  coach  full,  A  fair  in  Forres.  Got  a  lift  in  a 
Free  Churchman's  gig.  Had  much  talk  with  him,  and  could  not  blame  the 
man;  but  blamed  the  clergy,  old  and  new.  Reached  Nairn  at  twelve. 
John  Mackintosh  came  down  to  the  inn.  He  is  mad  about  Germany  and 
Germans  j  he  even  smoked.  Dined  at  Geddes,  after  forming  an  Associa- 
tion. Thursday  was  a  glorious  day.  John  and  I  drove  off  by  the  conch  to 
Inverness.  Had  a  good  njeeting.  Our  mission  is  now  nearly  over.  I  am 
very  thankful  I  have  come ;  thankful  for  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  and  thankful  for  having  been  enabled  to  preach  the 
truth." 


To  John  Mackintosh  : — 


Dalkeith,  <)c^5<;r,  1844. 


'■  Geddes  is  now  one  of  the  bright  points  in  the  world  which  lies  in  dark- 
ness, to  which  my  spirit  will  often  turn  for  light ;  but  not  your  intellectual 
light,  though  of  that  thei'e  is  abundance,  but  iieart-light.  I  am  every  day 
hating  intellect  more  and  more.     It  is  the  mere  gleaming  of  a  glacier — 

clear,  cold,  chilly,  though  magnificent ;  and  then '  Come,  no  more  of 

this,  an'  thou  lovest  me,  Hal.'  I  detest  essay  letters ;  but  I  love  a  smoke, 
and  I  love  thee,  dear  John,  and  thy  house,  and  even  Een  Wyvis,  and  all  the 
happy  group  that  showed  it  to  me  ;  and  I  love  all  that  love  me  down  to  my 
devoted  cat ;  and  when  any  do  not  love  me,  I  pity  them  for  their  wanting  so 
large  an  object  for  their  aflections  ;  and  so  I  wish,  above  all  things,  to  bear 
about  with  me  a  heart  which  I  would  not  have  shut  by  sin  or  by  vanity,  and 
always  open,  dear  John,  to  thee.  Well,  I  had  such  a  day  and  night  with 
Shairp  !  I  went  to  Houstoun.  We  talked — and  you  know  my  powers  in 
that  sort  of  wordy  drizzle — we  talked  the  moon  down.  We  talked  through 
the  garden,  and  along  the  road,  and  uj)  the  avenue,  and  up  the  stair,  and  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  dui'ing  music,  and  during  dinner,  and  during  night, 
and,  I  believe,  during  sleep ;  certainly  during  all  next  morning,  and  even 
when  one  hundred  yards  asunder,  he  being  on  the  canal  bank,  and  I  in  the 
canal  boat.  What  a  dear,  noble  soul  ^airp  is !  I  do  love  him.  Would  that 
our  Church  had  a  few  like  him.  We  waTit  broad-minded,  meditative  men. 
We  want  guides,  we  want  reality,  we  want  souls  who  will  do  and  act  before 
God  ;  who  would  hav«i  that  disposition  in  building  up  the  spiritual  Church, 
which  the  reverential  Middle  Ago  masons  had  when  elaborately  carving 
some  graven  imagery  or  quaint  device,  unseen  by  man's  eye,  on  the  fretted 
roof  of  a  cathedivti — they  worked  on  God's  house,  and  before  God  1" 


-1 


To  the  Samb  :— 

"Dalkeith,  Octolxr,  1844,  half-past  nine  a.m. 

" '  There  is  poetry  in  everytliing.*  True,  quite  true,  Emerson — thou 
true  man,  poet  of  the  backwoods !  But  there  is  not  poetry  'u  a  fishwife, 
surely  1  Surely  there  is ;  lots  of  it.  Her  creel  has  more  than  all  Dugald 
Moore's  tomes.     Why  there  was  one — I  mean  a  fishwife — this  moment  in 
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the  lobby.  She  has  a  hooked  nose.  It  seems  to  be  the  typo,  nay  the  an 
cestor,  of  a  cod-liook.  Her  mouth  was  a  skate  or  turbot  liumaniBed  ;  her 
teeth,  selected  fi-om  the  finest  oyster  pearl ;  her  eyes,  whelks  with  the  bon- 
nets on — bait  for  odd  fish  on  sea  or  land  ;  her  hands  and  fingers  in  redness 
and  toughness  rivalled  the  crab,  baning  him  of  the  Zodiac.  Yet  she  was 
all  poetry.  I  had  been  fagging,  reading, and  writing  since  6  a.m.  (on  hon- 
our !) — had  dived  into  Owen,  was  drowned  in  Edwards,  and  wrecked  on 
Newman — my  brain  was  wearied,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  sound  of 
'  Flukes!'  followed  by  '  Had — dies!'  (a  name  to  which  Haidee  was  as  prose). 
I  descended  and  gazed  into  the  mysterious  creel,  and  then  came  a  gush  of 
sunlight  upon  my  spirit — visions  of  sunny  mornings  with  winding  shores, 
and  clean,  sandy,  pearly  beaches,  and  rippling  waves  glancing  and  glittering 
over  whi*^  -eUa  and  polished  stones,  and  breezy  headlands;  and  fishing- 
boats*  i/ioviDf ,  xike  shadows  onward  from  the  great  deep ;  and  lobsters,  and 
crabs,  and  spoutfish,  and  oysters,  crawlmg,  and  chirping,  and  spouting  out 
sea  water,  the  old  '  ocean  gleaming  like  a  silver  shield.'  The  fishwife  was  a 
Claude  Lorraine ;  her  presence  painted  what  did  my  soul  good,  and  as  her 
rewai-d  I  gave  her  what  I'll  wager  never  during  her  life  had  been  given  her 
before — »'»  ' "  ->  •*  asked  for  her  fish!  And  why,  you  ask,  have  I  sat 
down  to  v»- ;  w  jj  j..:\  beloved  John,  all  this — to  spend  a  sheet  of  paper,  to 
pay  one  pynny,  I  >   'an  tickings  of  my  watch  to  write  myself,  like 

Dogberry,  aa  .'ss »  v'hyl  'Nature,'  quo^h  d'Alembert,  'puts  questions 
whic^  Natui-e  cannot  aTva*\  3r '  And  shall  I  beat  Nature,  and  be  able  to 
answ.jr  quepii"'-  p 't  to  ..  •  .olm — Nature's  own  child  1  Be  silent,  and 
let  neither  of  us  :  i.  ■-<.,.  i  ■  -^ui-.      Modesty  forbids  me  to  attempt  any 

solution  of  thy  question,  dtar  «."     .       Now  for  work.     My  pipe  is  out!" 


To  his  SiSTEB  Jane  :— 


<* 


"Dalkeith,  1844. 


"  I  have  been  horribly  busy.  As  for  next  week,  I  cannot  see  my  way 
to  the  end  of  it.  I  am  to  be  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  and  no  mistake.  I 
have  got  fi  beautiful  third  preaching-house  in  a  close,  so  that  I  have  the 
three  best  points  in  the  town  occupied,  and  I  will  clear  the  way  for  a 
missionary.  I  am  going  to  develope  one  of  my  theories  regarding  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  lower  orders,  by  getting  pictures  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Commandments  printed  in  large  type,  and 
hung  up  on  the  walls.  I  have  more  ^ith  in  the  senses  than  most  Presby- 
terians. 

"  Need  I  assure  E of  the  impossibility  of  my  saying  anything  like 

what  is  reported  of  me  !  No — I  said  the  fightings  of  '  all  sects  and  parties 
were  disgusting  infidels  even,'  and  so  prejudicing  Christianity  in  their 
minds. 

'  I  am  very  jolly  because  very  busy.     Breakfast  on  bread-and-milk  every 


morning  at  eight 


dine  at  two  jollily." 


Letter  to  the  late  Sie  John  Campbell,  of  Kildalloig,  on  the  birth  oi  a  son  and  heir. 

"  Officer  of  the  Watch.     The  commodore  is  signalling,  sir. 

"  Captain.     What  has  she  got  up  1 

"  Officer.     No.  1,  sir.     '  An  heir  apparent  is  born,' 
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irery 


neir. 


■  I 


"Captain.     Glorious  news  !     All  La  mis  on  deck.     Bend  on  your  flags. 
Stand  by  your  halyards.     Load  your  guns !     All  ready  fore  and  aft  ? 

'•  All  ready,  sir. 

"  Hoist  and  fire  away  ! 

*•  Three  cheers  !  !  ! 

*■  Load.     Fire !     Three  cheers  !  1  I 

*'  Load  again.     Fire  ! 

'•  Three  tremendous  cheers  !  !  ! 

*  For  the  Laird  of  Kildalloig ! 

"  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  sensation  which  was  created  in 
every  part  of  the  ship.  The  vessel  herself  made  one  of  her  best  bov's,  and 
for  once  ceased  to  look  stern.  The  sails,  ■  though  suffering  much  from  the 
bight  of  a  rope,  for  which  the  doctor  had  stuck  on  them  a  number  of  leeches 
and  recommended  wet  slieets,  nevertheless  '  looked  swell'  and  much  pleased 
as  the  top  gallants  said  sweet  things  into  their  lee  earing.  The  royals 
though  rather  high  and  complaining  of  the  ti-uck  system,  waved  their  caps. 
The  chain-cable  sung  *  Old  King  Coil,'  while  the  best-bower  cried  encore  ! 
(anchor).  The  capstan  began  to  make  love  to  the  windlass,  who  was  thought 
to  be  a  gi'eat  catch,  but  who  preferred  the  caboose  on  account  of  his  coppers. 
The  boatsicain  took  the  ship  round  the  waist,  but  got  it  pitched  into  him 
for  his  impertinence.  He  said  it  was  all  friendship.  The  binnacle  was 
out  of  his  wits  with  joy — quite  non-co7npass.  The  wheel  never  sjwke  ;  ho 
had  more  conning  than  any  in  the  ship,  and  was  afraid  of  being  ^)?/<  down, 
getting  hard  up.     The  cuddy  gave  a  fearful  bray.     The  cat-of-nine-tails 


or 


gave  a  mew  which  was  heard  a  mile  off,  antl  scampered  off  to  the  best-bower, 
which  was  embracing  the  cat-head  and  sharing  its  stock  with  it.  The  life- 
buoy roused  up  the  dead  lights,  who  rushed  and  wakened  the  dead  eyes, 
who  began  to  weep  tears  of  joy.  The  shrouds  changed  into  wedding  gar- 
ments. The  two  davits  said  they  would,  out  of  compliment  to  the  laird, 
call  themselves  after  the  two  Johns.  The  companion  got  so  in  love  with 
marriage  that  he  swore  he  would  not  be  cheated  by  a  mere  name,  but  get 
another  companion  as  soon  as  possible.  The  long-boat  sighed  for  a  punt, 
and  began  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  cutter.  The  launch  got  so  jealous 
that  he  kicked  the  bucket ;  while  the  swab  declared  he  would  turn  cleanly, 
and  try  and  earn  a  good  character  so  as  to  get  spliced  to  a  holy- stone.  The 
guns  offered  their  services  to  all  hands,  and  promised  that  they  would  marry 
all  and  sundry  can(n)onically,  and  each  give  a  ball  on  the  occasion.  The 
block-heads  alone  were  confused,  but  even  they  said  they  would  contribute 
their  sheaves.  The  very  man-holes  spoke  lovingly  of  the  fair  sex  ;  and  tlie 
/hlse  keel  for  once  spoke  truth,  saying  he  never  saw  such  fun,  but  that  he 
would  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  mystery. 

"  What  the  effects  of  all  this  might  have  been  no  one  can  tell  if  all  the 
above  maniages  had  taken  place ;  but  just  as  all  parties  were  ready  for 
being  spliced  (the  marling -spikes  acting  as  curates),  it  was  found  every  gun 
was  deep  in  port.  But  in  the  meantime  the  captain  summoned  all  on  deck 
and  gave  the  following  short  but  neat  speech  : — 

"  '  My  men, — Fill  your  glasses  !  Drink  a  bumper  to  the  health  of  the 
young  Laird  of  Kildalloig.  May  he  swim  for  many  a  long  year  over  the 
stormy  ocean  on  which  he  has  been  laimched.  May  neither  his  provisions 
nor  cloth  ever  fail  him.     May  he  ever  be  steered  by  the  helm  of  conscience, 

10 
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and  go  by  the  cliai-t  of  duty  and  the  compass  of  truth ;  and  may  every 
breeze  that  blows  and  every  sea  that  dashes  can-y  him  nearer  a  good 
haven  !' 

•'  Hurrah  !'* 


To  his  Mother  :— « 


•'  DALKErrii,  Sunday,  1845. 


"  After  working  very  hard  diu-ing  the  week,  1  rose  to-day  at  half-past  six, 
studied  till  nine,  taught  my  school  till  eleven,  preached  forenoon  and  aftei^ 
noon  long  sermons,  had  baptisms,  slept  for  an  hour,  ])reached  for  an  hour  to 
fifty  outcasts  in  the  wynd,  was  my  own  procontor  and  clerk,  and  here  I  am 
as  fresh  as  a  lark — a  pulse  going  like  a  chronometer,  and  a  head  calm,  and 
clear  and  cool  as  a  mountain  spring.  But  my  chief  reason  for  writing  you 
to-night  is  to  tell  you  a  story  which  has  amused  me. 

"  On  coming  home  this  evening  I  saw  a  number  of  boys  following  and 
speaking  to,  and  apparently  teasing,  a  little  boy  who,  with  his  hands  in  his 
jKKjkets  and  all  in  rags,  was  creeping  along  close  by  the  wall.  He  seemed 
like  a  tame  caged  bird  which  had  got  loose  and  was  pecked  at  and  tormented 
by  wild  birds.  His  cut  was  something  like  this.  I  a.sked  the  boys  who  he 
was.  '  Eh  !  he's  a  Avee  boy  gaini'  about  begging,  wi'out  fiiither  or  mithcr  !' 
He  did  seem  very  wee,  poor  child — a  jiretty  boy,  only  nme  years  old.  I 
found  him  near  my  gate  and  took  him  in.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  the 
truth.  He  said  his  lather  was  alive — a  John  Swan,  in  Kirkakly  ;  that  his 
'  ain  mither '  was  dead  ;  that  he  had  a  stepmother  ;  that  '  a  month  and  a 
week  ago '  he  left  them,  for  they  used  to  send  him  to  beg,  to  drink  the 
money  he  got,  and  to  thrash  him  if  he  brought  none  in ;  and  that  they  sent 
him  out  one  evening  and  he  left  them.  Ho  got  threepence  from  a  gentlo- 
nian  and  crossed  in  the  steamboat  to  Leith.  He  had  heard  that  lae  was 
born  in  Kirkhill  near  this,  'and  that  his  mither  lived  there  wi'  him  when 
he  was  a  bairn.'  He  reached  a  stable,  and  thei'c  he  has  been  ever  since, 
begging  round  the  district.  Poor  infant !  Jessie,  my  servant,  once  a  ser- 
A'ant  in  some  charitable  institution,  was  most  minute  in  her  questionings 
about  Kirkakly ;  but  his  answers  were  all  correct  and  very  innocent.  Well, 
a  few  uiimites  after,  Jessie  came  in.  '  What,'  said  I,  '  are  you  doing  with 
the  boy  1'  '  Oo,  I  gied  him  his  supper,  puir  thing,  and  am  making  a  shake- 
down for  him ;  and,  ye  see,  I  saw  he  was  verra  du-ty,  and  I  pit  him  in  a 
tub  o'  water,  and  he's  stannin  in't  ee'  noo  till  I  gang  ben.  That's  the  way 
we  used  to  do  in  the  Institution.  Eh  !  if  ye  saw  the  boys  frae  the  Hielans 
that  used  tae  come  there  !  Keep  me  !  I  couldna  eat  for  a  week  after  cleannin 
them  ;  and  wee  Swiin  is  just  a.s  bad.  I  wadna  tell  ye  hoo  dirty  he  is,  puir 
bairn  !  I  couldna  thole  tae  pit  him  tae  his  bit  bed  yon  way.  I  cast  a'  his 
duds  outside  the  door,  and  sent  Mary  Ann  straight  up  tae  the  factor's  for  a 

sack  for  him ;  for  ye  see  whan  we  washed  them  in  the  Institution '  '  Be 

off,'  said  I,  '  and  don't  keep  the  poor  fellow  in  the  tub  longer.'  I  went  in, 
a  few  minutes  ago,  and  there  I  found  him,  or  ratlier  saw  something  like  a 
ghost  amongst  mist,  Jessie  scrubbing  at  him,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  the  work 
with  all  her  heart.  '  How  do  you  like  it  f  'Fine,  hue!'  But  just  as  I 
Avrote  the  above  word,  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  marches  my  poor  boy, 
paraded  in  by  Jessie — a  beautiful  boy,  clean  as  a  bead,  but  witli  nothing 
on  but  a  large  beautiful  clean   shirt,  his  hair  combed  and  divided  ;  and 
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Jessie  gazins;  on  him  witli  admiration,  Mary  Ann  in  tho  backijrounfl.  Tlie 
poor  boy  hardly  opened  his  lips,  ho  looked  round  him  in  bewilderment. 
'There  he  is,'  said  Jessie  ;  '  I  am  sure  ye're  in  anithc/  w.irld  the  night,  my 
lad.  Whan  wer  ye  clean  afore  V  '  Three  months  syne.'  '  War  ye  ever  as 
clean  afore  J'  'No.'  '  Whit  will  ye  do  noo?'  '  I  dinni  ken.'  'Will  ye 
gang  awa  and  beg  tha  night  V  '  If  ye  like.'  '  No,'  said  T,  '  be  off  to  your 
bed  and  slee|i.'  Poor  child,  if  his  mother  is  in  heaven  she  ,vill  b3  pleased! 
"  If  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  Jessie  Wishai't  will  get  her  re- 
waul." 


■tfl 
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From  his  Journwl  : — 

"  Januari/,  1845. — Of  nothing  do  we  stand  more  in  need  in  tliis  poor 
country  at  this  moment  than  of  a  man  who  knows  and  loves  the  truth,  and 
who  would  have  the  courage  to  speak  out  with  a  voice  Avhich  would  com- 
mand a  hearing.  I  think  we  are  in  a  forced,  cramped,  fettered,  unnatural 
htate.  It  is  notorious  to  every  honest  man,  who  will  op'u  but  a  corner  of 
even  one  eye,  that  we  have  received  a  teirible  shock  by  the  Secession.  It 
is  veiy  possible  that  had  there  been  no  Secession,  the  Kstablishmont  might 
have  been  in  the  end  more  irrevocably  shattered,  as  an  Establishment,  by 
the  High  Church  forces  within,  than  she  is  or  can  be  by  these  same  forces 
acting  on  her  from  without.  This  is  a  '  mav  be'  onlv  ;  but  it  is  '  no  mnv 
be,'  but  a  most  serious  fact,  that  t]io  withdrawal  of  these  men  luis  left  us 
fearfully  weak.     In  what  respects  1 

"  1.  There  are  many  parishes  left  with  mere  skeleton  congregations.  In 
Rome  parts  of  Sutherland  and  lloss-siiire,  the  skeleton  has  dwindled  down 
to  a  bone — a  mere  fossil. 

"  2.  The  best  ministei-s,  and  the  best  jtortion  of  our  ])eopl(i  have  gone. 
I.,ots  of  humbugs,  I  know,  are  among  them  ;  but,  a-i  a  general  fact,  this  is 
t  rue. 

"  3.  The  '  moderate  '  congregations  will  oon  make  '  moderate'  ministers. 
The  tone  will  insensibly  be  lowered. 

"  4.  We  have  many  raw  recruits  ;  and  they  are  thinking  more  of  the 
drawing-room  paper  and  the  tiars*  prices  than  of  the  Church. 

"5.  We  have  no  he(ufs  to  direct  us;  not  one  commanding  mind,  not 
one  trumpet  voice  to  speak  to  men's  inner  being  and  compel  them  to  hear. 
There  are,  I  doubt  not,  many  who  would  do  right  if  they  knew  what  wius 
light  to  do.  Like  some  regiments  during  the  war,  we  have  gone  into  battle 
with  our  full  complement  of  men,  and  the  slaughter  has  been  so  great  that 
ensigns  have  come  out  majois  and  lield-ollicei"s,  with  rank  and  uniform,  but 
without  talent  or  experience;. 

"  But  the  Free  Church  is  as  crammed  with  error  as  we  are,  though  of  a 
ditlerent  and  less  stupid  kind.  Vanity,  ])ride,  and  haughtiness,  that  would 
nerve  Mazai-in  or  llichelieu,  clothed  in  Quaker  garb;  Church  ambition  and 
:;eal  and  self-sacrifice  that  compete  with  Loyola;  and  in  the  Highlands 
specimens  of  fanaticism  which  Maynooth  can  idone  equal.  This  is  not  so 
characteristic  of  the  people  as  of  the  clergy,  although  it  is  met  with  among 
ileacons,  and  the  clever  tailors  and  shoemakers  of  the  party,  and  some  of 
the  Jenny  Geddes  type ;  but  many  of  the  people  follow  them  because  they 

*Thc  average  aunual  value  of  grain  by  which  the  stipends  of  parish  ministers  are 
•U'tenniued. 
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somehow  tliink  it  snfur,  while  they  follow  thoir  own  kind  heart:*  also,  and 
lovo  good  men  and  good  ministers  of  all  donomiiintions. 

"  I  fear  much  that  this  great  excitement,  without  Christian  principle, 
will  produce  reaction  with  sin  ;  and  that  our  nation  will  get  more  wicked. 
Alas !  this  is  drawing  rapidly  on  the  Highlands.  The  Estahlishment  can- 
not save  that  poor  country,  for  the  mass  of  the  clergy  are  water-bucketa. 
The  Free  Church  cannot  save  it,  for  they  are  firebramls. 

"What  should  we  do? 

"  Not  lean  on  the  aristocracy.  They  have  but  one  eye,  and  it  looks  nt 
one  object — the  landed  interest.  If  they,  as  a  body,  support  the  Establish- 
ment, it  is  on  much  the  same  principle  that  they  support  guano — because  it 
helps  to  make  men  pay  their  rents. 

"  Not  on  Government.  Peel  is  a  trinnner,  and  woidd  for  a  time  *  save 
the  country.' 

"  Not  on  numbers.  Holiness  is  power.  The  poorest  man  who  is  great 
ii\  prayer  is,  pei-hap^,  a  greater  man  in  atfecting  the  destinies  of  the 
world  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia.     We  need  quality,  not  quantity  ! 

"  On  missions]  Good!  So  are  spectacles,  if  we  have  eyes;  so  are  steam- 
engines,  if  they  have  steam. 

"  We  require  an  Inner  Work  in  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
We  need  life,  and  not  mere  action;  the  life  of  life,  and  not  life  from  galvan- 
ism. If  we  were  right  in  our  souls,  out  of  this  root  would  spring  the  tree 
and  fniit,  out  of  this  fountain  would  well  out  the  living  water.  But  until 
we  attend  to  this,  mere  outward  action  will  but  blind  au'l  deceive. 

"  The  next  two  years  will  be  years  of  severe  trial  to  the  Church. 

"  We  Avant  earnest  men,  truth-loving  and  truth-speaking  men,  and  so 
'  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.'  We  want  a  talented,  pious 
young  Scotland  party.  We  must  give  up  the  Church  of  the  past,  and  have 
as  our  motto  the  Church  of  the  future. 

"  The  soldering  between  the  Free  Church  and  Dissenters  has  all  along 
been  false — based  on  love  of  popularity  and  self-interest,  and  hatred  to  the 
Establishment. 

**  February  1th. — The  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  movement  will  never  be 
known ;  it  is  a  noxious  gas,  which,  however,  cannot  be  fixed  in  any  material 
substance  that  will  convey  it  to  posterity.  If  it  could  be  confined  like 
chlorine,  and  conveyed  like  a  bleaching  powder  to  our  grandchildren,  it 
would  bleach  their  faces  white.  You  can  always  tell  what  a  man  says  or 
does ;  but  can  you  tell  in  a  history  his  lowering  look,  his  fidgetty  expression, 
L-i"-;  sneaky  remai'ks,  his  infinite  littleness  and  fierceness  and  fanaticism 
which  have  made  up  three-fourths  of  the  man,  which  have  given  a  complexion 
to  his  whole  character,  which  have  annoyed  a  whole  neighbourhood  %  These 
things  evaporate  in  a  generation,  and  what  posterity  gets  has  been  pickled 
and  preserved  on  purpose  for  it — a  made-up  dish,  spiced  and  peppered  and 
tasted  by  the  knowing  hands,  tried  by  cooking  committees,  and  duly  manu- 
factured for  the  next  age,  and  directed  to  be  opened  by  those  only  who  are 
ready  to  praise  the  dish  and  to  vow  that  it  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  which 
was  common  at  every  table  in  Scotland  !  And  so,  when  any  Fraser  Tytler 
or  Walter  Scott,  or  any  other  historian,  picks  up  the  debris  of  dishes,  very 
diflerent,  but  once  found,  perhaps,  in  every  house — '  Oh  !  that  was  a  chance 
meal,  an  unfortunate  repast,  a  mere  hurried  lunch  ;  not  at  all  characteristic. 
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Open  our  foicfatliors'  prosorvo  pott.  Tlicy  iirt*  in  otir  cupbonnl.  These 
are  the  specinions  of  the  tnu*  viaiils.'  '  C)  liistoiy,  wliat  a  liuinbug  art 
thou  !'  Once  we  leave  tlie  Bible,  history  is  but  bubbles  on  the  stream,  or 
mountains  in  mist."  > 


To  rkOBEltr  St'OlT  MoNC'RIEFF,  EsQI  — 

"March  11,  1845, 
"The  Duke  has  offorod  .£70  a  ye.u"  to  p:iy  a  missionary.  This  is  kind 
and  generous,  like  himself.  IJut  I  Iim-e  no  missionary  ;  and,  perhap.s,  at 
])resent,  one  is  nut  much  needed,  and  if  he  wore,  I  cannot  get  a  man  who 
is  worth  the  money.  In  these  circumstances,  the  .€70  is  of  no  use  to  the 
parish  ;  but  my  conviction  is,  that  the  half  of  this  sum  might  bo  judiciously 
u.sed  in  another  way.  ■  I  shall  explain  what  I  mean.  You  know  that  tho 
grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tilling  our  church  with  the  poorer  classes  is  the 
want  of  clothes.  This  is  tlie  excuse;  they  miike.  In  a  great  many  cases  it 
is  the  true  cause  of  their  neglect  of  ordinances.  I  know  well,  that  of  the 
himdreds  here,  who  attend  no  place  of  worship  in  the  world,  a  great  per 
centage  would,  in  their  present  state  of  depravity,  absent  themselves  from 
j)ublic  worship  if  they  had  all  the  clothes  that-  their  bodies  could  carry. 
There  are  too  many  drunken  men  and  women  (the  worst  of  the  two)  wlio 
would  pawn  their  clothes,  and,  if  they  could,  would  pawn  themselves,  for 
drink.  But,  I  also  know  very  many  Avho  I  honestly  believe  would  never  be 
absent  one  day  fi-om  the  house  of  God,  if  they  ha<l  the  means  of  appearing 
there  decently  clad.  There  are  parents  who,  during  sickness,  have  pawned 
their  clothes  for  food  to  give  their  children  ;  and  who,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  have  never  been  able  to  recover  them.  There  are  others  who  are 
industrious — women  especially — who  cannot  from  their  small  wages  earn 
them.  Such  people  attend  my  mission  stations  regularly.  They_  have 
implored  me  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  church.  One  asks  a  pair  of  shoes, 
another  a  pair  of  trousers,  another  a  shawl,  another  a  gown  ;  and  they  have 
tlone  so  with  tears.  I  have  twenty  or  thirty  pei-sons  in  these  circumstances 
on  my  list.  Now,  I  have  assisted  some  of  these  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and 
these  persons  ai'e  regularly  in  church.  Why  not  employ  (until  we  get  a 
missionary)  a  part  of  this  fund  in  supplying  tlie  wants  of  the  best  of  such 
people '?  You,  perhaps,  may  think  that  I  may  be  deceived  ;  possibly,  I  may. 
But  as  I  have  been  for  some  years  constantly  amongst  such  people,  I  am  not 
easily  deceived.  And  may  we  not  ba  deceived  with  a  missionary,  and  lose 
the  <£70  in  a  lump  %  There  is  a  chance  of  being  deceived  in  some  cases,  and 
of  losing  a  pound  here  and  one-and-sixpence  there  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  reclaiming  people  to  habits  of  order  and  decency, 
of  bringing  into  godly  habits  parents  who  never  have  been  in  chureh  since 
they  were  children,  who  have  never  been  at  the  sacrament,  and  whose 
children  are  unbaptized.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  the  trial  ]  Unless 
something  like  this  is  done,  my  visiting  of  the  parish  is  almost  mere  sham. 
I  pass  through  the  people  like  a  stick  through  water.  They  receive  me 
kindly,  and  they  are  just  as  they  were  when  my  back  is  tui-ned.  You  ask 
me,  then,  what  I  want  ?  I'll  tell  you  :  I  want  a  sum  of  money  in  my  own 
hand  to  try  the  experiment  for  one  year.  The  Duke  gives  ma  £10  for  the 
good  of  the  parish  ;  if  he  gets  the  good,  he  will  noL  care,  I  am  sure,  how  the 
money  is  expended.     Let  me  only  have  the  hali.    I  will  give  you  an  account 
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of  Low  I  spend  it.  I  will  show  yoti  tho  a-esultrt,  and  I  am  willing  to  stj\ko 
my  stipend  that  a  dozen  missionariea,  trudging  about  with  their  gaitei-n  and 
umbrellas,  and  preaching  long,  dry  Hormons,  won't  do  so  much  good  at  fiiut 
as  £35  spent  iu  my  way." 


To  hia  Morn  En  ;— 


"  DAi.KEiTn,  March,  1845. 


"  Everything  goes  on  smoothly.  I  have,  ranged  before  me,  a  series  of 
really  beautiful  coloured  lithographs  for  my  mission  station.  We  are  taught 
by  the  eye,  as  well  as  by  the  ear.  The  more  ignorant  we  are,  the  less  ablo 
are  we  to  form  ideas.  Children  in  years  and  children  in  knowledge  are 
the  better  of  pictures ;  so  think  the  Papists,  who  know  human  nature 
well.  But  they  err,  not  in  dealing  with  people  who  are  child;  en  as  children 
should  be  dealt  with,  but  in  keeping  them  children. 

"  There  is  a  marked  change  in  the  town,  whatever  the  i-eason  may  be. 
The  police  sergeant  told  me  yesterday  that  the  change  dui-ing  the  last  three 
months  is  incredible.  Instead  of  ton  a  week  in  the  lock-up  for  diunken- 
ness,  he  has  not  had  one  case  for  a  month ;  while  the  streets,  formerly 
infested  with  low  characters,  are  now  as  quiet  as  possible.  This  is  gratify- 
ing, and  should  make  us  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

"  My  geological  lectures  are  over,  I  gave  the  twelfth  last  night ;  it  was 
on  the  wisdom  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  structure  of  the  world,  and  I  do 
think  it  must  have  been  interesting  even  to  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
subject." 


To  his  Sister  Jane  :— 


Dalkeith,  1841. 


"I  had  a  meeting  on  Monday  last  to  petition  against  Maynooth;  I  inti- 
mated it  from  my  pulpit.  The  meeting  was  good.  I  made  a  long  speech  ; 
was  all  alone.  Although  I  believe  I  am  the  first,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
mine  is  the  only  parish  belonging  to  our  Churcli  that  has  petitioned,  I  am 
so  thankful  I  followed  my  own  sense  and  did  it.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
passed  through  a  revolution,  the  most  serious  by  far  in  our  time.  8ir  Kobeit 
has  sapped  the  basis  of  Establishments  ;  he  has  capsized  the  i)rinciple8  of 
his  party;  he  has  alienated  from  liim  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and 
inflicted  a  sore  blow  upon  Protestantism.  I  declare  solemnly  I  would  leave 
my  Manse  and  glebe  to-morrow,  if  I  could  rescind  that  terrible  vote  for 
Maynooth.  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  deep  conviction  of  the  in- 
fatuation of  the  step.  And  all  statesmen  for  it !  Not  one  man  to  form  a 
Protestant  party  ! — not  one  1     God  have  mercy  on  the  country  !"  * 

JVom  his  Journal  : — 

"  March  27th. — The  connection  between  a  right  physical  and  right  intel- 
lectual and  moral  state  is  a  question  of  vast  importance  in  connection  with 
the  supremacy  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  Church,  i.e.,  the  good  and 
happiness  of  man.  If  it  be  tnie  that  through  bad  feeding,  clothing,  hard 
work,  (kc,  there  is  a  retrogression  of  the  species,  or  families  of  the  species, 
and  vice  versa,  how  important  that  a  country,  especially  a  Church,  should 

*  Compare  with  these  reHections  the  opiuions  expressed  iu  Chapter  XIJI ,  May, 
1854. 
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attond  to  tlie  physical  wanbi  of  the  pcoplf  !  I  havo  linanl  't  ullogod  that 
criminals,  genorally  upt^kin-y,  am  an  inferior  raco  pliysicilly.  Quory, 
how  much  ha«  ChrlKtianitj  ndv.inrnd  tho  human  raco  by  .stimulating  that 
charity  that  '(lo(«  gooi  unto  all  mon,  csj)ccially  unto  thono  wIk*  are  of  thu 
household  of  faith  V  Tlie  dof<K;t  of  most  systems  for  benefitting  man  hiw 
arisen  not  so  much  from  the  prescnco  of  a  bad  clement,  as  tho  absence  of  a 
good — from  a  minuii,  not  a  plus — from  forgetting  that  man  is  an  intellectual, 
social,  moral,  active,  and  8«;ntient  being,  and  that  his  well-being  is  advanced 
just  in  proportion  as  all  these  different  parts  of  his  nature  are  gratified. 
Better  drainage,  ventilation,  poor  laws,  deal  with  his  sentient  part ;  an<l  so 
far  good.  Reading-rooms,  lectures,  mechanics'  institutes,  cheap  literature, 
deal  with  his  intellectual,  and  are  good,  too.  Amusements,  colFee-houscH, 
and  some  of  the  above,  deal  with  his  social,  and  are  likewise  good.  The 
axiom,  *  give  the  people  always  something  to  do,'  deals  with  his  active 
powers;  the  gosj>el  and  all  thft  means  of  grace,  with  his  moral  nature;  and 
as  this  is  the  mainspring  of  all  he  thinks  and  does,  it  is  the  most  important 
of  all ;  but  it  alone,  an  a  system  of  truth  separated  from  a  system  of  action, 
which  includes  all  reform,  will  not  do.  To  preach  a  sermon,  and  refuse 
meat  to  the  starving  Learen?,  is  mockery ;  and  so  says  St.  James.  To  this 
I  add,  the  necessity  of  a  living,  wise  and  Christian  agency  coming  constantly 
into  contact  with  men. 

"  It  is  a  glorioas  ni^^ht !  '  The  moon  doth  with  delight  look  round  her, 
and  the  heavens  are  baie.'  How  wonderful  is  tho  majestic  calm  of  nature  ! 
how  awing  to  the  spirit  this  steadfast  and  ulialting  march  of  God's  plan  in 
nature  and  providence  !  Man's  wrath  stjiys  it  not ;  many  storms  disturb  it 
not.  Tho  stars  twinkle  as  they  did  on  Eve  or  on  tho  waters  of  tho  Deluge. 
How  com  o  ting  to  think  of  the  Mighty  Hand  which  is  guiding  all !  *  Be 
Btill,  and  know  that  I  am  C!od  I' 

"  December  20th. — During  this  t-  ist  year  I  have  preached  one  liundrcd 
and  twenty-six  times  in  my  own  pa  ^h,  besides  sermons  in  mission  stations. 
Helped  to  found  thirty  MiK-tionary  Associations  for  tho  suppoi-t  of  female 
Education  in  India,  in  Elgin,  Forres,  Nairn,  Inverness,  Fort  William, 
Helensburgh,  Dunoon,  Perth,  Dundee,  Kilmarnock,  Coldstream,  Hawick, 
Greenock,  and  besides  delivering  addresses  in  Largs,  Glasgow,  Campsie, 
Dalkeith,  EdinbUi-gh  College,  written  the  'Churchman's  Catechism'  (3,000 
sold)." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

1845. — NORTH    AMERICA. 

THE  General  Assembly  of  1845  having  determined  to  send  a  de- 
putation to  British  North  America,  to  vi  jit  the  congregations 
connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  these  colonies,  the  late  Dr. 
Simpson  of  Kirknewton,  Dr.  John  ^Maclcod,  of  Morven,  and  Norman 
Macleod,  of  Dalkeith,  were  appointed  deputies.  They  accordingly 
sailed  from  Liverpool  in  June,  and  were  absent  on  this  duty  for  five 
months.  The  purpose  of  the  deputation  was  to  preach  to  the  many 
congregations  which  had  been  deprived  of  their  clergy  during  the 
recent  ecclesiastical  troubles,  and  to  explain,  when  called  upon,  the 
views  which  had  determined  the  policy  of  those  who  had  remained 
by  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  They  dtcermined  not  to  utter  a  dis- 
respectful word  regarding  their  Free  Church  brethren,  and  while  firmly 
vindicating  their  own  Church,  to  do  nothing  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  usefulness  of  any  other  Christian  body. 

Their  labour — travelling,  preaching,  and  addressing  meetings — was 
severe.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work  which  fell  to  him  in  common 
with  the  others,  he  records  what  was  done  during  one  week.  "On 
Friday,  I  preached  and  travelled  sixteen  miles;  Saturday,  preached 
once ;  Sunday,  preached  and  gave  two  addresses  to  communicants  at 
the  Lord's  Table ;  Monday,  preached  again ;  Tuesday,  travelled  thirty- 
two  miles  and  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half ;  Wednesday,  travelled 
forty-three  miles  and  spoke  for  two  hours ;  Thursday,  preached  and 
travelled  twentv-five  miles !" 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  letters  he  wrote  during 
liis  sojourn  in  America : — 

To  his  Sister  Jane  :^  "On  loard  the  Commodore,  going  O  . 

"  LiVERFOOi^  1845. 

"We  had  a  happy  dinner  at  Glasgow.  Mother  sad,  until  '  I  calmed  her 
fears  and  she  was  calm.'  Don't  you  love  your  mother?  What  is  she't 
Not  a  nice  body — she  is  too  large  in  soul  and  body  for  that.  Not  a  nice 
soul — she  has  too  much  sense  and  intelligence  for  that.  Not  a  nice  woman 
— she  has  too  much  enthusiasm  and  also  piety  for  that.      A  lady  is  not  the 
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word — for  my  mother's  income  was  alwajs  Kmall,  gnosl  soul  ;  and  though 
she  could  furnish  ten  ladies  with  what  is  lady-like  and  keej)to  herself  what 
would  serve  to  adoi*n  a  minihtcr's  house,  lady  is  not  the  word.  My  mother  ! 
That's  it;  and  don't  you  love  her'!  I  do;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  in 
these  days  the  fact  ia  worth  knowing. 

"Liverp..ol,  Half-past  derp.n  v.  M.  —The  Boll  Euoy  struck  me  much.  As 
the  wavc^'  rise  the  bell  rinj:;s.  I  ciuinot  tell  you  the  ellt'ct  it  had  on  my  im- 
agination Avhen  I  first  heard  it.  Tlie  sun  was  setting,  attended  by  a  glorious 
retinue  of  clouds.  Bhijis  in  full  sail  and  pilot  boats  were  sailing  in  relief, 
and  crossing  and  reorossiiig  between  us  and  the  red  light,  I  heard  a  most 
solemn  and  touching  chime ;  then  sih-noe  ;  and  the  diiKj  domj  again  came 
over  the  sea.  I  can  hardly  express  the  strange  thoughts  it  suggested.  One 
could  not  but  think  of  it  in  nights  of  storm  and  darkness  ringing  its  note  of 
warning  to  the  sailor,  and  its  note  of  welcome  too,  and  perhaps  its  funeral 
dirge.  It  was  so  on  the  awful  7th  of  January,  when  the  New  York  Liner 
was  shipwrecked  c  ■'hese  banks ;  when  tlus  fine  fellow  of  a  captain  got  de- 
ranged as  he  discovered  that  the  light-shi)),  his  only  guide,  was  driven  from 
her  moorings  !  1  could  not  but  tliink  it  was  alive  and  cold  and  lonely  : 
tliat  it  had  all  the  feeling  of  being  deserted  on  a  waste  of  waters  like  what 
poor  Vanderdecken  had,  who  hailed  every  ship,  but  no  one  came  to  his 
aid;  and  so  the  bell  chimed  and  chimed  lor  company,  but  it  only  proved  a 
warning  to  all  who  heard  it  to  sail  away  !" 


m 


'•At  Sea. 

When  I  looked  into  Dr.  Simpson's  cabin,  I  saw  a  poor  emaciated  man, 
evidently  dying  of  decline,  in  one  of  the  berths.  I  sjjoke  kindly  to  hini, 
and  found  he  was  an  American  who  had  left  Boston  for  his  healtli,  thinking 
a  sea  voyage  would  do  him  good.  But  he  was  now  returning  in  a  dying 
state.  In  the  evening,  the  captain  seeing  how  ill  he  was,  removed  him  to 
a  berth  nearer  the  air.  I  saw  liim  again  in  the  evening  and  got  into  con- 
versation with  liin^  about  the  state  of  his  soul.  He  seemed  very  ignorant 
but  teachable.  Ho  had  attended  a  Unitarian  Chapel.  1  promised  to  read 
with  him  and  to  come  to  him  any  hour  he  wished  ;  gave  him  my  name  and 
told  him  I  was  a  clergyman.  He  seemed  very  grateful.  He  said  his  father 
Mas  alive,  but  his  mother  was  dead  ;  and  slu;  used  to  speak  to  him  every 
day  on  these  things.  Poor  fellow  !  l*erhaps  it  was  in  answer  to  her  prayers, 
that  in  his  last  hours  he  had  beside  him  those  who  spoke  to  him  the  truth. 

"  ii'atunhii/,  2lst. — Boor was  speechless  this  morning.      He  died  at 

nine  o'clock.     I  am  very  thankful  that  I  did  not  delay  speaking  to  him. 

**  Sabbath,  22nd. — ,Rose  early.  The  morning  was  breezy.  The  coffin  wa.s^ 
covered  by  a  flag  and  placed  on  a  plank  near  the  port.  The  sailors  who 
attended  were  dressed  in  their  white  trousers,  and  many  of  the  passengers  were 
gathered  round.  We  read  together  the  Church  service  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  When  we  came  to  the  poi'tion  of  the  service  when  the  body  is  com- 
mitted to  the  deep,  the  plank  was  shoved  forward  Avith  the  coffin  on  it,  and 
one  end  being  elevated,  the  coffin  slid  down  and  plunged  into  the  ocean ;  a 
splash,  and  his  remains  were  concealed  forever  till  the  day  that  the  sea  shall 
give  up  its  dead. 

"  I  read  the  Church  of  England  service  in  the  forenoon  to  an  excellent 
congregation,  and  John  preached  on  the  text,  '  How  shall  we  escape '(' " 
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To  the  Samb  :— 

'^Friday. — Saw  icebevgfs  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  The  firat  time  vfo 
sighted  them  they  were  gleaming  like  silver  specks  on  the  liorizon ;  but 
their  bulk  soon  became  visible.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  those  masses  coming  from  some  mysterious  source,  and  floating 
silently  on  the  mighty  ocean.  Wo  ])assed  within  two  hundred  yards  of  one. 
The  side  next  the  western  waves  was  hollowed  into  large  caves,  the  preci- 
pice being  only  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  mass  was  of  the  purest  ala- 
baster white  you  can  conceive,  gleaming  and  glistening  in  the  setting  sun  ; 
the  waves  were  dashing  against  and  undermining  the  island  ;  but  as  the  sea 
rolled  up  foaming  into  these  marble  caves,  it  was  of  the  deepest  and  purfest 
emerald.  The  union  of  the  intense  green  and  pure  white  was  exquisitely 
beautiful. 

"In  the  afternoon  the  bi'eeze  inci'cascd,  thick  fog  rolled  over  us.  We 
were  all  solemnized  by  the  danger  of  coining  thump  upon  an  icebei'g,  which 
all  agreed  might  take  place,  and,  if  so,  instant  destruction  would  follow.  A 
group  of  passengers  met  round  the  capstan  under  cover,  and  near  the  fun- 
nel, for  warmth,  for  the  air  was  piercingly  cold,  and  every  man  seemed  to 
vie  with  the  others  in  telling  dismal  stories,  chiefly  from  his  own  histoiy,  of 
tempests  and  shipwrecks  and  vessels  on  fire  and  destruction  by  icebergs. 
The  scene  in  the  saloon  was  really  striking.  One  of  the  passengers  was 
playing  the  guitar  beautifully,  and  it  was  strange  to  look  round  the  group 
listening  to  him.  Men  from  every  part  of  Europe — a  missionary  bronzed 
with  the  sun  of  India,  Protestant  clergy  and  Catholic,  officere  and  mer- 
chants, all  met,  having  a  common  sympathy,  only  to  scatter  and  never  meet 
again ;  without,  wex'e  storm  and  mist  and  floating  ice-islands  !  How  like  it 
was  to  each  one  of  us,  floating  on  this  mysterious  soa  of  life,  gleaming  now 
beneath  the  sun,  and  again  tossed  about  and  covered  by  darkness  and  storm, 
and  soon  to  melt  and  disappear  in  the  unfathomable  gulf  where  all  is  still ! 

"  I  retired  to  rest  with  sober,  and  I  trust  profitable,  reflections.  There 
was  of  course  the  feeling  of  possible  danger,  which  might  bo  sudden  and 
destructive.  I  committed  myself  to  the  care  of  Him  who  holds  the  winds 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  1  read  with  comfort  the  103rd  Psalm.  I 
awoke,  however,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  how  I  longed  for  the  morn- 
ing !    How  helpless  I  felt,  and  how  my  life  passed  before  me  like  a  panorama ! 

"  Saturday. — You  know  my  love  of  steam  engines,  and  certainly  it  has 
not  been  lessened  by  what  I  have  seen  in  the  Acadia.  What  a  wonderful 
sight  it  is  in  a  dark  and  stormy  night  to  gaze  down  and  see  those  gx'eat  fur- 
naces roaring  and  raging,  and  a  band  of  black  firemen  laughing  and  joking 
opposite  their  red-hot  throats  !  and  then  to  see  that  majestic  engine  with  its 
great  shafts  and  polished  rods  moving  so  regularly  night  and  day,  and  driv- 
ing on  this  huge  mass  with  ii-resistible  force  against  the  waves  and  storms 
of  the  Atlantic  I  If  the  work  glorifies  the  intellect  of  the  human  work- 
man, what  a  work  is  man  himself ! 

"  Sunday. — Having  kept  my  watch  with  Dallceith  time,  I  have  had  much 
enjoyment  in  following  the  movements  of  my  household  and  my  flock,  fol- 
lowing them  with  my  thoughts  and  prayers ;  and  the  belief  that  at  the 
hours  of  public  prayer  there  wei-e  some  true  hearts  praying  for  me  was  very 
refrefehing. 

''Monday. — Another  magnificent  day;  a  fine  breeze  and  all  sail  set.     I 
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liave  had  some  hours  of  most  entertaining  ami  c 


deeply 


into'psting  convei'sa- 


was 


tions :  one  hour  or  so  with  the  bishop,  in  which  wo  entered  fully  and  freely 

upon  all  the  disputed  points  in  the  Romish  Church,  another  hour  with 

Unitarians, — all  most  useful  and  instructive. 

healths  with  three  times  thive, 
*  *  * 


I  leave  tlic  boat  with  regret. 
*  ♦  » 


The  passengers  drank  our 


'Tlctou,  Friday  Night. — This  has  been  a  truly  delightful  day  in  all 
respects.  We  went  to  Church ;  it  is  a  neat  building  capable  of  holding 
about  eight  hundred.  As  we  drew  near  we  saw  the  real  out-and-out  High- 
land congregation  ;  old  men  and  women  grouped  round  ;  one  or  two  of  thcni 
were  from  Mull,  and  asked  about  all  my  aunts  and  uncles.  It  looked  like 
speaking  to  people  who  had  been  dead.  But  the  scene  in  the  Church  was 
most  striking.  It  was  crammed,  and  the  crowd  stood  a  long  distance  out 
from  the  doors.  Such  a  true  Highland  congregation  I  never  saw,  and  when 
they  all  joined  in  singing  the  Gaelic  P.salm  how  affecting  was  it !  John 
preached  a  splendid  sermon  in  Gaelic,  and  1  preached  in  English  to  the 
same  congregation. 

"  J/o7K/a7/.- -Yesterday  is  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  convey  the  varied,  .solemn,  and  strange  inijtressions  which  were 
made  upon  my  mind.  The  weatiier  was  beautiful.  ]\Iany  hundreds  had 
remained  in  town  all  Saturday  night.  On  Sabbath  moining dozens  of  boats 
were  seen  dotting  the  surface  of  the  calm  bay,  and  pulling  from  every  part 
of  the  opposite  shore  towards  Pictou.  About  one  thousniid  people  cros.sed 
during  the  forenoon.  Hundreds  on  horseback  iind  on  foot,  in  gigs,  cars, 
carts,  were  streaming  into  town.  At  eleven  o'clock,  I)i".  Simixson  and  I 
went  to  the  church  in  our  pulpit  gowns, — I  in  my  dear  old  Loudonn  gown, 
which  has  covered  me  in  many  a  day  of  solemn  battle.  The  church  couhl 
not  contain  anything  like  the  congreg.ation.  J)r.  Simpson  preached  and  ex- 
hort«l  the  first  communion  table,  I  exhorted  otlici'  two,  and  this  was  all,  for 
the  Ross-shire  notions  of  connmuiion  are  prevalent  hen;.  I  occupied  some 
time  in  my  second  address  in  trying  to  lemove  such  sinful  and  superstitious 
ideas  as  are  entertained  by  many.  While  Di-.  Simpson  gave  the  concluding 
address  I  went  to  the  tent;*  it  was  on  a  beautiful  green  hill  near  the  town, 
oveilooking  the  harbour  and  neighbouring  country.  When  I  reached  it  I 
beheld  the  most  touching  and  magnificent  sight  I  ever  beheld.  There  were 
(in  addition  to  the  crowd  we  had  left  in  the  chinch)  about  four  thousand 
people  here  as.sembled  !  John  had  finished  a  noble  Giielic  sermon.  Ho  was 
standing  with  his  head  bare  at  the  head  of  the  white  communion  table,  and 
was  about  to  exhort  the  communicants.  There  was  on  either  side  space  for 
the  old  elders,  and  a  mighty  mass  of  earnest  listeners  beyon<l.  The  exhorta- 
tion ended,  I  entered  the  tent  and  looked  around  ;  I  have  seen  grand  and 
imposing  sights  in  my  life,  but  this  far  sui'pa.ssed  i\\n\\  all.  As  I  gazed  on 
that  table,  along  which  were  slowly  jiassed  the  impressive  and  familiar  sym- 
bols of  the  Body  broken  and  Blood  shed  for  us  all  in  every  age  and  clime — 
as  I  saw  the  solemn  and  reverent  attitude  of  th(>  communicants,  every  head 
bent  down  to  the  white  board,  and  watched  the  expressions  of  the  weather- 
beaten,  true  Highland  countenances  around  me,  and  remembered,  as  I  looked 
for  a  moment  to  the  mighty  forests  which  swept  on  to  the  far  horizon,  that 
all  were  in  a  strange  land,  that  they  hud  no  pastors  now,  tiiat  fhiy  wore  oa 

*  The  "  tent "  ia  a  species  of  movable  pulpit  used  fur  opeu-air  services  in  Scotland. 
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a  flock  in  the  lonely  wilderness — as  these  and  ten  thousand  other  thoxights 
filled  my  heart,  amidst  the  most  awful  silence,  broken  only  by  sobs  which 
came  from  the  Lord's  Table,  can  you  wonder  that  I  hid  my  face  and  '  lifted 
up  my  voice  and  wept?'  Yet  how  thankful,  how  deeply  thankful  was  I  to 
liave  been  privileged  to  see  a  sight  here  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  which  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  even  the  Lowlands,  could  not 
afford  !  Oh  that  my  father  had  been  with  us !  what  a  welcome  he  would 
have  received  !  An  address  signed  by  two  thousand  has  this  moment  been 
presented .      Forty  deputies  from  the  Churches  came^with  it. 

"15</i. — We  i-eached  Garoloch,  fifteen  long  miles  off,  about  three  o'clock. 
When  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill,  we  saw  the  church  on  the  opposite 
declivity  ;  rows  of  gigs  and  horses  showed  the  j)eople  had  come.  I  spoke 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  Headship  of  Christ.  Thank  God  !  we  said  *11  the 
good  we  could  of  our  opponeiits,  and  nothing  bad.  While  John  was  speak- 
ing, I  went  out  to  rest  myself  I  strolled  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
stumbled  on  the  tent,  used  sometimes  in  preaching.  You  could  not  imagine 
a  more  striking  spot  for  a  forest-preaching.  It  was  in  a  forest  bay.  The 
tent  was  shaded  by  the  trees,  which  swept  in  a  semicircle  around  it.  Im- 
mediately before  it  was  a  cleared  knoll,  capable  of  accommodating  four 
thousand  people,  with  stumps  of  trees  and  large  bare  stems  rising  over  them. 
I  was  told  many  thousands  have  sat  on  that  knoll,  hearing  the  word ;  and 
when  I  visited  it  in  quiet  and  silence,  and  pictured  to  myself  the  scene  which 
a  communion  Sabbath  evening  would  present,  it  made  me  feel  how  unspeak- 
ably great  was  the  blessing  of  the  preached  gospel  in  the  wilderness — how  it 
,  truly  made  it  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose !  And  how  feai'ful  seemed  the 
sin  of  being  a  covetous  Church,  grudging  to  send  the  bread  of  life  to  a  poor, 
momlly  starving  people ! 

"  Wednesday,  XQth. — Rose  at  five,  and  started  to  preach  at  Wallace,  forty- 
three  miles  off.  Another  gig,  with  a  lady  and  gentleman,  accompanied  us 
all  the  distance  'just  to  hear  the  sermon  and  address!'  The  day  got  feai'- 
fully  hot,  about  85  °  in  the  shade  ;  it  has  kept  at  80  °  ever  since  !  The  drive 
was  the  more  sultry  as  we  had  to  keei)  through  forest  almost  the  whole  way. 
But  with  coat  and  waistcoat  off,  blouse  and  straw  hat  on,  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  cigars,  I  got  on  jollily;  the  roads  were  so  vso.  By  clenching  my  teeth, 
and  holding  on  now  and  then,  the  shocks  were  not  so  bad.  While  the  horse 
was  baiting,  about  twelve  miles  fi-om  Pictou,  I  walked  on,  gathering  sti'aw- 
beiTies,  which  are  everywhere  in  abundance,  and  keeping  off  a  few  mosqui- 
toes by  smoking.  I  saw  a  log-hut  near  the  wood,  and  entered  it.  A  man 
met  me,  evidently  poor,  who  could  hardly  speak  a  word  of  £nglish  ;  yet  he 
was  only  five  yeara  old  when  he  left  Mull !  He  was  married,  and  had  si.x 
children.  He  seemed  amazed  when  I  spoke  Gaelic ;  welcomed  me  to  the 
lieuse.  But  he  no  sooner  found  out  who  I  was  than  I  was  met  by  a  storm 
of  exclamations  expressing  wonder  and  delight.  He  told  me  two  of  his 
children  were  unbaptised ;  and,  as  the  gig  had  come  up,  I  left  him  with  the 
promise  of  i*eturning  to  him  next  day  on  my  way  home. 

"  We  baited  the  horses  at  an  old  fellow's  house,  who  came  here  when  a 
boy  ft-om  Lockerbie  in  1 786.  What  changes  had  taken  place  here  since  then  ! 
He  remembered  only  six  'smokes,'  where  there  are  now  probably  forty  or 
fifty  thousand — one  house  only  in  Pictou ;  no  roads,  ikc.  He  said  he  waa 
driven  out  of  Isle  St.  John,  now  Prince  Elwai'd's  island,  by  the  mice,  iii 
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1813.  A  mice  plague  appeared  in  that  year  over  all  Nova  Scotia  and  Piince 
Edward's  Island.  They  filled  the  woods  and  villages  ;  they  filled  houses 
and  craM'led  over  beds,  nibbled  the  windows  of  shops,  ate  up  crops  and  herb- 
age; they  swam  rivers;  they  were  met  in  millions  dead  in  the  sea  and  lay 
along  the  shores  like  coils  of  hay  !     If  a  pit  was  dug  at  night,  it  was  filled 


bv 


gorging, 


morning. 


Cats,  martens,  Arc,  fed  on  them  till  they  died  from  over- 
Oh  !    It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it !    Yot  such  was  one  of  the 


forms  in  which  danger  and 


starvation  met  the  early  settlers. 


•'  Thursday,  \lth. — We  soon  reached  the  poor  Highlander's  house  where 
I  was  to  baptize  the  child.  The  gigs  drove  on  to  iin  inn  to  bait  tlu  .u)rses, 
and  I  entered  the  log-house.  I  gave  him  an  earnest  exhortation,  and  baptized 
both  his  children.  They  were  neat  and  clean.  It  was  strang(!  to  hear  them 
talk  Yankee-English,  and  the  father  Gaelic.  I  whs  much  affected  by  this 
man's  account  of  himself.  He  had  much  to  struggle  against.  He  had  lost 
a  cow,  and  then  a  horse,  and  then  a  cliild.  Ijittle  wood  had  been  cleared, 
and  he  was  due  thirty  pounds  for  it.  'Uut,'  he  said,  lianding  me  a  large 
New  Testament,  'that  has  been  my  sole  comfort.'  I  was  much  stnick  on 
opening  it  to  find  it  a  gift  from  'the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  his  friends  and 
clansmen  in  America.'  What  blessings  may  not  a  few  pounds  confer  when 
thus  kindly  laid  out.  The  tears  which  streanied  down  that  ]>oor  man's  face 
while  he  pointed  to  that  fine  large  printed  Testament  would  be  a  great  re- 
ward to  the  Duke  for  his  gifts,  had  he  only  witnessed  them  as  I  did.  Tijo 
poor  fellow  accompanied  me  on  the  road,  and  parted  from  me  with  many 
prayers  and  many  tears.  It  is  this  parting  with  individuals  and  congrega- 
tions every  day,  never  to  meet  again,  which  makes  our  mission  so  solemn 
and  so  mingled  with  sadness.  As  a  congregation  dismisses,  you  can  say 
with  almost  perfect  certainty,  'There  they  go;  when  we  meet  next,  it  will 

be  at  Judgment !' 

«  »  «  •  « 

"  Charlotte  Town. — Stalking  up  the  town  we  met  some  Morven  men. 
The  following  conversation  amused  me  as  exemplifying  a  strong  Church- 
man. A  great  rough  fellow,  a  teetotaler  (?),  was  the  speaker.  His  name 
was  Campbell. 

"  Campbell.  'Is  my  Uncle  Donald  alive?' 

"  John.  '  No.     He  is  dead.' 

"  C.  (very  cai'elessly).     '  Aye,  aye.     Is  my  Uncle  Sandy  alive  V 

"J.  '  No  ;  he  is  dead  too.' 

"  C.  '  Aye,  aye '  (but  no  marks  of  sorrow),  '  and  what  are  his  children 
doing  V 

"  lA  '  Indeed,  they  are  the  only  Fi-ee  Churchmen  in  the  parish  !' 

*'  €.  (opening  hia  eyea  and  lifting  up  his  hands),  '  Save  us  ! — is  that  pos- 
sible!' The  death  of  hia  uncles  was  evidently  a  joke  in  comparison  with 
the  hon-ible  apostasy  of  his  children, 

"  Tuesday. — This  has  been  a  very  strange  day  ;  but  that  you  may  under- 
stand it,  I  must  give  you  a  little  biogi-aphy.  There  was  a  men,  McDonald, 
a  missionary  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  braes  of  Glen  Garry.  I  believe, 
chiefly  from  his  having  been  given  to  intoxication,  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  mission,  and  came  to  Cape  Breton,  and  staid  for  a  year  or  two.  Aftoi 
suflering  great  mental  distress,  he  became  a  [lerfcctly  sober  and  steady  man. 
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He  began  preaching  among  the  Highlanders.  His  preaching  had  great 
effect.  He  separated  himself  from  the  other  clergy,  because  he  thought 
them  careless  and  bad.  His  sect  became  stronger  and  stronger.  Many 
wild  extravagancies  attended  the  '  revivals '  iinder  him,  crying  out  and 
screaming-fits  of  hysteria,  which  were  attributed  to  extraordinary  influences. 
The  result,  however,  has  been  that  three  thousand  people,  including  fifteen 
hundred  communicants,  adhere  to  him  ;  he  has  eight  churches  built  and 
twenty-one  prayer-meetings  established  ;  no  lay  preaching ;  eUlers  in  all  tlm 
churches ;  sacraments  administered.  He  keeps  all  a-jgoing,  and  has  never 
received  more  than  £50  a-year  on  an  average.  He  is  laughed  at  by  some, 
lidiculed  by  others,  avoided  by  the  clergy  ;  but  all  admit  that  he  ha» 
changed,  or  been  the  means  of  changing,  a  thousand  lawless,  drunken  peo- 
j)le  into  sober,  decent,  godly  livers.  This  man,  then  ordered,  all  his  chinches 
to  be  put  at  our  service,  and  sent  an  invitation  through  his  eldera  for  me  to 
preach.  Of  course  I  will  preach  wherever  I  am  asked — in  a  popish  church,, 
if  they  will  let  me.  The  worse  the  field  the  more  the  need  of  cultivation. 
I  reached  the  church  about  twelve  ;  McDonald,  with  his  snow-white  locks,, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  met  me.  '  I  rejoice,'  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat, 
*  to  see  here  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  I  bless  Goct 
for  the  day.  I  appeal  to  you,  my  i>eople,  if  I  have  not  preached  the  <loc- 
trines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  if  I  have  not  kept  you  from  Baptists,. 
Methodists,  and  every  sect,  for  the  Church  of  your  fathers.  Welcome,  sir, 
here.'  I  said  we  would  talk  after  sermon.  I  entered  the  humble  wooden 
kirk  ;  it  was  seated  for  aboxit  three  hundred,  and  was  crammed  by  a 
decent  and  most  attentive  audience ;  twelve  elders  sat  below  the  pulpit. 
McDonald,  with  a  strong  voice,  led  the  psalmody,— he  and  his  elders  stanil- 
ing.  After  service,  I  went  with  him  to  a  farm-house.  He  gave  me  all  his 
history,  and  we  discussed  all  his  doings.  I  frankly  told  him  my  opinions. 
He  ha.s  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  '  Often,'  he  said,  and  his  lip  quivered  with 
emotion,  '  have  I,  on  a  communion  season,  preached,  and  served  tables,  for 
eight  hours  in  that  chui'ch,  no  one  with  me,  and  no  food  eaten  all  the  while.* 
He  seems  now  to  feel  the  loss  of  not  being  in  fellowship  with  the  Church, 
and  the  responsibility  of  leaving  so  many  sheep  without  a  shejtherd  ;  and, 
if  any  good  minister  came  to  this  neighbourhood,  he  is  anxious  to  be  read- 
mitted. When  I  parted  from  him,  he  burst  into  tears,  thanking  me  for  my 
'  kindness  and  delicacy  to  him,'  and  rejoicing  in  my  having  been  with  him. 
His  people,  they  say,  are  very  proud  of  it.  Well,  I  would  fain  hope  a  real 
work  has  been  done  here.  If  there  have  been  extravagancicfs,  how  many 
such  were  at  Kilsyth  and  other  places  ;  and  surely  better  all  this  folly,  with 
such  good  results,  than  cold  and  frigid  regularity  with  no  results  but  death. 
Eetter  to  be  driven  to  the  harbour  by  a  hurricane  that  carries  away  spai-s 
Jind  sails,  than  be  frozen  up  in  the  glittering  and  smooth  sea.  There  are 
many  things  connected  with  McDonald's  sect  I  don't  approve  of  Two  of 
liis  elders  came  to  Charlotte  Town  to  bid  me  farewell.  I  gave  them  many 
IVank,  and,  I  thought,  unpleasant  advices.  But  to  my  surprise,  when  part- 
ing, the  old  men  put  their  arms  about  my  neck,  and  imprinted  a  farewell 
kiss  on  my  cheek.  .  .  . 

"  Boston. — I  have  been  actually  tliree  days  in  Boston.  Do  you  not  think 
I  am  now  well  entitled  to  give  a  sound  opinion  upon  American  manners? 
I  have  lived  in  one  of  her  hotels,  heard  tM'o  of  her  pjcachers,  seen  two  of 
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lier  Sabbath-schools — I  have  driven  in  her  cabs  and  omnibuses,  visited  her 
jails  and  lunatic  asylums,  smoked  her  cigars,  read  her  newspajwrs,  and 
visited  Lowell,  and  may  I  not  be  permitted  to  iiufus  what  sort  of  people 
they  are  ?  I  was  prepared  upon  Saturday  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the 
whole  nation ;  but,  happening  to  be  wrong  in  my  first  opinion,  I  shut  up 
my  note-book.  I  had  mounted  the  box  of  a  conch  ;  the  driver  sat  on  my 
left  hand  ;  he  said  he  always  did.  Just  as  I  had  noted  the  great  fa^t  that 
'  all  drivers  in  America  sit  on  the  left  side  of  tlie  box,'  I  thought  I  would 
usk  what  was  gained  by  this.  '  Why,  I  guc.is,'  rciilied  Juniithan,  '  I  can't 
help  it ;  I'ln  Ij'l-hamkd.'     1  learned  a  lesson  fioni  this  :  to  beware  how  I 


generalise. 


"  Our  visit  to  Boston  was  a  very  agveerble  one.  x  ])ad  ready  access  to 
men  from  whom  I  received  much  ini'ormation.  There  is  a  Sabl)ath-school 
Union  in  Massachusetts,  which  I  visited  on  Sunday,  examining  their  books, 
itc,  and  I  shall  bi-ing  home  with  me  all  that  is  belU-r  in  tluiir  system  than 
in  our  own.  On  Monday,  along  with  Mr.  Kodgers,  I  visited  the  American 
i!oard  of  Missions.  On  the  way  to  it  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  him  on  Voluntaryism.  I  was  stnick  witli  one  remark.  He  said, 
'  Our  forefathers,  having  suflei'ed  iVom  the  tyi'a:)uy  of  I'ldiitists,  went  to 
the  other  extreme  of  too  great  ecclesiastical  freedom.  You  were  wise  in 
having  kept  your  Books  of  Discipline  and  Confession  of  Faith.'  Th.e 
American  Board  interested  me  mucli.  There  is  a  large  building  appropri- 
j;ted  exclusively  for  missionary  machinery.  In  the  upper  iloor  there  are 
three  rooms — two  of  these  are  for  tlie  librarv,  consistiii''  of  volumes  of 
history  and  accounts  of  the  diHerent  countries  \\liere  tlicir  missions  arc  ;  in 
.vliort,  every  book  that  can  be  of  any  use  or  interest  to  a  missionary.  In 
tlie  other  room,  there  is  a  very  interesting  museuiii  of  objects  of  natural 
history  from  thedilierent  parts  of  the  world  where  their  missionaries  labouf  ; 
and  what  is  more  interesting,  pa;/an  sjiotl.t,  gods  from  the  South  Seas,  scal[)s 
anJ  tomahawks,  tfcc.  I  was  struck  with  the  many  little  evidences  of  ex- 
tensive missionary  operations — a  large  room  being  tilled  with  boxes  directed 
to  the  missionaries  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  large  press  kept 
lor  holding  communications  from  different  missionaries. 

^^  September  Xst. — I  am  now  fourteen  miles  from  La  Chute.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  Lower  Canada  is  its  Popery  and  Frenchism.  One 
feels  much  more  in  a  foreign  country  here  than  in  the  States.  I'he  hou.ses 
are  French,  the  same  as  we  see  in  Normandy.  There  are  many  beautiful, 
large,  handsome  churches,  gay  crosses  by  the  wayside,  nunneries  and  colleges. 
'I'he  riches  of  the  Church  are  immense.  Popery  is  to  me  the  mystery  of 
iniquity.  It  awes  me  by  its  incomprehensible  strength.  If  I  couhl  to- 
morrow believe  that  it  is  possible  to  believe  on  the  authorit}'  merely  of  the 
C;hurch,  and  that  private  judgment  were  not  my  duty,  1  would  turn  Papi.st. 
It  is  so  sweet  to  the  carnal  heart  to  be  freed  from  responsibility  But  only 
think  of  that  system — with  its  priests  and  tine  churches  and  colleges  every- 
where !  Why,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Jesuits  had  in  Quebec,  in  the 
midst  of  forests,  a  college  like  the  College  of  Glasgow.  The  savage  Indian 
iim.st  have  heard  their  matins,  as  he  prowled  on  the  trail  of  an  enemy. 
While  I  conversed  with  my  intelligent  friend,  Singras,  in  his  room,  I  could 
not  help  expressing  my  wonder,  and  I  am  sure  iie  was  sincere  as  he  orreied 
uj),  with  Sjiai'kling  eyes,  a  jtrayer  for  my  conversion,  and  asked  me  to  allow 
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him  to  pray  for  me.  Ii  I  am  wrong,  O  Protestant !  pai'don  my  Iiorotic 
heart,  which  must  hclicjve  that  many  a  sincere  and  spii-itual  soul  knows  atid 
loves  God,  even  when  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  old  Adam  make  him 
sing  hymns  to  the  Virgin  or  adore  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  But  I  did 
not  say  this  to  Singi-as,  but  prayed  God  to  bless  him  and  make  him  a 
I'rotestant. 

"  But  I  must  resume  my  travels.  There  are  beautiful  fields  between 
Eustache  and  La  Ghute.  It  was  at  Eustache  the  rebels  made  their  last 
.stand.  They  fortified  the  church.  It  was  burnt  by  our  troops,  and  one  or 
two  hundred  burnt  or  shot.  A  Yorkshireman's  account  of  the  battle  to  me 
was  this  : — '  The  lads  tried  to  cross  the  ice,  intending  to  attack  the  volun- 
teers. They  didn't  ken  the  right  uns  were  oop  oonder  t'  tree.  Weel,  as 
thea  rebels  gied  across,  the  right  sodgers  fired  a  ball.  Gad  !  it  scoied  the 
ice  as  it  hopped  along,  and  over  that  score  none  o'  t'  rebels  wad  gang  for 
life,  birt  ran  back  tae  d'  choorch,  where  they  Avcre  boomed — hang  'em  !' 

"  Perth,  Sabbath  Evening. — I  have  had  the  hanle.st  week's  work  I  ever 
had.  I  have  gone  about  ninety  miles  sailing,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  driving,  often  in  lumber  waggons  without  springs,  over  the  worst 
possible  roads — have  held  fourteen  services,  and  now,  after  having  preached 
three  long  sermons  to-day,  I  am,  thank  God  !  well  and  hajjpy. 

"  I  have  seen  much,  and  enjoyed  myself  I  have  had  peeps  into  real 
Canadian  life  ;  I  have  seen  the  true  Indians  in  tlieir  encampment ;  I  have 
sailed  far  up  (one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Montreal)  the  roble  Ot- 
tawa, and  seen  the  lumber-men  with  their  canoes  and  the  North-w  s  ers  on 
their  way  into  the  interior,  some  to  cut  timber,  and  .some  to  Imnt  beaver 
for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company ;  I  have  been  shaken  to  atoms  over  '  cordn- 
I'oy'  roads,  and  seen  life  in  the  backwoods ;  and  I  have  been  privileged  to 
preach  to  immortal  souls,  and  to  defend  my  poor  and  calumniated  Church 
against  many  aspersions. 

"Perth,  Monday  Eveninj. — A  journey  of  twenty -four  miles  is  ended, 
and  I  have  spoken  two  hours  and  a  half.  This  angry  sjjirit  of  Churchism 
which  has  disturbed  every  fireside  in  Scotland,  thunders  at  the  door  of  every 
shanty  in  the  backwoods.  I  went  to  Lanark  to-day  to  front  it.  The  road-s 
were  fearful ;  my  hands  are  soi'e  holding  on  by  the  waggon ;  but  such  a  de- 
licious atmosphere ;  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  so  fresh  and  bracing.  The 
delightful  September  weather  is  come  ;  the  air  is  exhilarating  almost  to  ex- 
citement. Then,  in  going  through  the  forest,  there  is  always  something  to 
break  what  would  at  fii-st  appear  to  be  intolerable  monotony.  There  aro 
tall,  majestic  trunks  of  trees,  which  draw  your  eye  upwards  till  it  rests  on 
their  tufted  heads,  far  up  in  the  sky ;  or  the  sun  is  playing  beautifully 
among  the  gx'een  leaves,  or  some  strange  fire  suddenly  appears  ;  or  you  catch 
glimpses  of  beautiful  woodpeckers,  with  gay  plumage,  running  up  th«  tree, 
and  hear  the  tap-tap-tap,  like  a  little  hammer  ;  or  you  see  a  lovely  pet  of  a 
squirrel,  with  bushy  tail  and  bright  eyes,  ininning  a  race  with  you  along  the 
fence,  stopping  and  gazing  at  you,  then  running  with  all  his  might  to  pass 
you,  then  frisking  with  its  tail  and  playing  all  kinds  of  antics ;  or  you  halt 
and  listen  to  the  intense  silence,  and  perhaps  hear  an  axe  chopchop-chop, — 
the  great  pioneer  of  civilization ;  and  then  you  suddenly  come  to  a  clear- 
ance, with  tine  fields,  and  cattle  with  tinkling  bells,  and  happy  children, 
and  pigs,  and,  perhaps,  a  small  school,  and  maybe  a  church,  and  almost  cer- 
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tainly  meet  a  Scotchman  or  a  Highlander,  who  saya,  'Gosh  blcas  me,  am 
bheil  shibso  mac  Mr.  Tormoid.'  If  you  see  a  miserable  shanty  and  lot3  of 
pigs,  expect  to  hear,  '  Erin  go  bragh,' 

''Markham,  twenty  miles  from  Toronto,  20th  September,  Saturday  Night. — 
I  preach  to-moiTow  in  Toronto.  What  a  variety  of  opinions  are  here  con- 
gregated !  Churchmen  and  dissenters  of  all  kinds,  as  at  home.  I  alway.s 
preach  the  gospel,  insisting  in  every  place  that  to  believe  this  and  live  is  all 
in  all ,  that  the  whole  value  of  Churches  consists  in  their  bringing  the  liv- 
ing seed,  the  word,  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  heart ;  that  the  Church 
itself  is  nothing  but  as  a  means  towards  effecting  the  end  of  making  us 
know,  love,  and  obey  God.  I  try  to  bring  men  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  make  the  question  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  secondary  matter.  In 
explaining  the  Church  question  (which,  along  with  the  sermon,  occupies 
perhaps  three  or  four  hours)  I  avoid  all  pei-sonalitiea,  all  attacks,  and  give 
full  credit  to  my  opponents ;  and  I  think  I  have  not  said  a  word  which  I 
would  not  say  if  these  opponents  were  my  best  friends,  and  were  sitting 
beside  me.  Indeed  I  know  that  a  Free  Church  preacher  was  (unknown  to 
me)  present  at  one  of  my  longest  addresses,  and  that  he  said  ho  could  not 
find  fault  with  one  expression.  I  am  thankful  for  this.  You  know  how  I 
hate  Churchism,,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  think  this  Free  movement  is 
8o  dangerous.  But  one  of  the  saddest  feelings  is  that  experienced  at  parting. 
I  have  generally  ended  m;-  address  by  such  a  sentiment  as  this  :  '  Yet  all 
this  is  not  religion ;  it  is  only  about  religion.  My  sermon  was  on  the  real 
work.  The  true  battle  is  between  Christ  and  the  world — between  believers 
and  unbelievei-s ;  that  was  the  battle  which  I  have  been  fighting  while 
preaching.  But  this  painful  and  profitless  combat  is  between  Christian 
brethren.  Tlie  Church  controversy  is  a  question  on  non-essentials,  on  '  meat 
and  drink.*  But  '  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteous, 
iiess,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  I  have  seen  many  on  their 
dying  beds.  I  never  heard  any  rejoice  that  thoy  belonged  to  this  or  that 
Church ;  but  if  they  wei-e  glad,  it  was  because  they  were  in  Christ.  It  is 
almost  certain  that,  when  you  and  I  meet  next,  it  will  be  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  Jesus.  If  we  are  glad  then,  it  will  not  be  because  we  have  been  in 
an  Established  or  Fi'ee  Church,  but  because  we  are  in  the  Church  gathered 
out  of  every  nation.  And  if  on  that  day  I  can  look  back  with  joy  to  thli 
day's  work,  it  will  not  be  because  of  what  I  have  said  upon  the  Chuixjh  of 
Scotland,  but  of  what  I  have  said  about  Christ  Jesus.'  Yes ;  these  partings 
are  sad  and  solemn  I  But  the  satisfaction  is  great  to  have  told  the  honest 
truth  in  everything.  We  part  always  with  good-will,  and  with  many  kind 
wishes  and  prayei*s. 

"  The  little  Manse  is  always  affecting  to  me.  It  is  generally  a  small 
wooden  house ;  no  carpets — poor,  poor.  O  honest  Poverty  !  let  me  never 
contemplate  thee  but  with  a  tearful  eye  of  sympathy  and  love.     Who  would 

laugh  at  poor  S with  hLs  little  school,  broken  up  by  the  Free  Church, 

and  his  wife  and  bairns  looking  poor  and  sad  ]     Who  would  smile  but  in 

love  at  M ,  with  his  old  housekeeper,  Kivsty,  and  his  half  bottle  of  port, 

which  he  said  'should  be  sound  (looking  at  the  glass  between  him  and  the 
light),  but  it  had  been  six  months  drawn,  and  perhaps  had  been  spoiled  V 

Who  would  despise  poor  's  *  study,'  albeit  there  was  in  it  but  few 

books,  an  old  chair,  a  rickety  table  1   Yet  he  himself  wa.s  there,  with  a  large 
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head  and  heart,  and  fit  to  minister  to  any  Church  on  earth.  Who  would 
laugh,  though  he  had  only  a  tin  teapot  and  no  ewer  to  the  basin  1  IJonest 
souls !  your  reward  is  little  in  this  world ;  and  most  blameable  will  we  at 
home  be  if  we  do  not  assist  you,  the  pioneers  of  civilisation  in  the  forest ! 

"  I  shot  the  liong  Sault  rapid.  A  noble  sight.  The  St.  Lawrence,  the 
king  of  streams,  becomes  compx'essed  between  rocky  islands  and  a  rooky 
shore.  The  result  is  a  wavy,  foaming  current — roaring  like  a  big  burn  after 
a  spate.  Away  goes  the  large  steamer,  four  men  at  the  wheel  forward,  and 
four  men  at  the  tUler  astern  ;  down  she  whirls,  the  spray  flying  over  her 
bows,  and  she  going  seventeen  miles  an  hour.  She  cannot  stem  it,  but  she 
shoots  it  nobly.  It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  niiijostic  stream,  crossed  and 
angry  and  plunging  and  foaming  like  a  pettish  brook.  The  brook  can  b« 
opposed ;  but  what  power  will  stem  the  fury  of  the  St.  Lawrence  1 

** Saturday,  16fA. — This  day's  sail  was  'beautiful  exceedingly.'  It  wag 
through  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles.  I  had,  from  reading  '  Honison'g 
Sketches  of  North  America,'  when  a  boy,  a  vision  of  beauty  and  glory  and 
undefined  grandeur  connected  with  this  same  lake.  Like  most  things  which 
appear  fair  to  the  fancy,  the  reality  did  not  come  up  to  tiie  dream,  but  still 
it  was  very  beautiful. 

"  From  Kingston  we  proceeded  by  steam  to  Toronto,  up  the  bay  of  Quinte 
to  Belleville.  This  bay  is  one  of  the  fair  scenes  in  Canada.  The  moon  rose 
in  glory  and  majesty,  and  I  was  loth  to  quit  the  deck  for  the  confined  crib 
in  the  small  cabin.  While  walking  on  the  upper  deck,  I  heard  a  number 
of  voices  joining  in  a  Gaelic  chorus.  I  went  down  and  there  found  a  dozen 
JIighlandei*3.  After  they  were  finished,  the  following  conversation  took 
place,  I  speaking  in  high  Eiiglisli. 

"  '  Pray  what  language  ia  that '{' 

" '  Gaelic,  sir.' 

"  *  Whore  is  that  spoken  V  j'  .       '  ' 

"' In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.' 


"  '  Is  it  a  language '(' 


"  '  It's  the  only  true  langidge.    English  is  no  langld'je  at  all,  at  all.' 

"  '  It  must  be  banished ;  it  is  savage,' 

"  '  It's  no  you,  or  any  other,  will  banish  it.' 

"  '  Pray  let  me  hear  you  speak  a  sentence  of  it.  Address  a  question  to 
me.'  , 

"  'Co  as  a  thanaig  thu  ?'  (  Where  do  you  come  from  ?) 

"  '  Thanaig  mis  as  an  Eilean  SgianachP    (I  come  from  the  Isle  of  Shy  e.) 

"  *  O,fhoudail!   'Se  Gael  tha  am.'    (Oh  goodness/   lie  is  a  Highlander  1 ) 

"  These  men  had  never  been  in  Scotland.  They  were  all  Glengarry  men, 
and  were  of  course  rejoiced  to  meet  me. 

"  The  number  of  Highlanders  one  meets,  and  of  those,  too,  who  are  from 
the  old  homes  of  Morven  and  Mull,  is  quite  curious.  At  Toronto  there 
came  to  see  us,  first,  three  men  from  Mull  who  had  been  forty  years  in 
Canada,  and  could  speak  hardly  a  woi'd  of  English ;  but  each  was  linked 
some  way  to  my  grandfather's  house,  and  they  laughed  and  cried,  time 
about,  telling  stories  about  the  'water-foot'  of  Aros.  Then  came  an  old  ser- 
vant from  Campbeltown — '  Ochanee  !  ochaneo  !' — remembering,  I  believe, 
all  the  shirts  I  had  v/heu  a  boy.  Then  a  man  from  Morven  entered.  'Do  I 
know  your  lather?  Tormoid  Og  !  It's  .ue  Uiat  knows  him.'   My  uncle  lound 
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ft  woman,  near  Lake  Sinicoe,  who  was  longin*?  to  soe  Iiiin.  When  ho  enter- 
ed slie  burst  into  tears.  She  had  on  (illi<;]ihind  plaid  and  a  silver  brooch. 
He  thought  he  ka<'w  the  brooch.  It  was  Jenny  IM'Lean's,  the  old  hen-wifo 
at  Fiunarv,  given  her  by  my  uncle  Donald  before  ho  died ;  and  this  woman 
was  Jenny's  sister  !  It  is  like  a  resurrection  to  meet  peoj)lo  in  this  way. 
And  these  form  the  strength  of  the  country.  As  long  as  the  old  stock  n;- 
mains,  all  is  sound  and  well.  Old  associations,  the  old  church,  tho  old 
school,  the  simple  manners,  tlie  warm  attachments  of  a  time  almost  vanished 
fi'om  Scotland,  survive  here.  ^lay  they  not  be  blasted  by  the  tierce  tire  of 
Churchism,  which  is  annihilating  tho  social  habits  of  Scotland,  and  convert- 
ing her  peasantry  into  bigots,  and  her  loyal  ]>eople  into  fanatic  democrats ! 

"At I  met  old  Dr.  M .     JIo  had  a  frightful  stammer.     I 

nsked  how  they  spent  the  Sabbath,  having  no  Minister?  He  said,  'I  t-tried 
to  col-col-lect  the.  {)e-pe-people  to  hear  a  ssss-sermon ;  but,  after  reading  one, 
8-8omehow  or  other  they  did  not  c-come  to  hear  me  again  !  It  was  t-too 
b-bad  !'    Poor  fellow!  fancy  him  reading  a  sermon  !* 

•'  In  crossing  the  Lake,  I  saw  on  the  horizon  a  light  feathery  cloud  of  a 
peculiar  shape.     It  was  the  spray  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara ! 

"  This  is  my  last  letter  from  America.  God  be  praised  for  all  His  mercies 
to  an  unworthy  sinner.     I  shall  give  you  my  next  journal  viva  voce." 
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On  their  return  from  America,  the  deputation  received  a  liearty 
welcouiG  from  the  ('luirch,  and  the  tlianks  of  the  Assembly  were 
accorded  to  thein  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  fuliilled  their 
duty.  Crowded  meetings  were  held  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  to 
receive  their  account  of  the  Colonies.  The  ellects  of  their  visit  were 
long  felt  in  Canada,  and  many  pleasing  tokens  occurred  in  after  years 
of  tire  deep  and  lasting  iniluences  produced  by  the  presence  and  teiich- 
ing  of  the  deputies. 

*He  used  to  tell  another  story  of  tlii-s  good  old  gentlpman.  They  were  driving  togetlier 
through  the  foTcst  on  a  frightfully  hot  day,  and  the  Doctor  in  a  tremendous  hait,  from 
the  conjoined  labour  o£  whipping  hi.s  horse  and  stammering,  began  to  implore  Norman 
Miicleod  to  send  them  a  minister.  "  We  d-d-don't  expect  a  v-v-very  c-c-clever  man,  but 
would  be  quite  pleased  to  have  one  who  could  g-g-give  us  a  p-p-plain  every-duy  s-s-s-cn»iou 
like  wkat  you  y-gac.  u^  yoiirml/ lo-duj/J' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

EV.iNGELICAL  ALLIANCE,  AND  TOUR  IN  PRUSSIAN  POLAND  AND  SlLEShV. 

THE  excitement  caused  by  the  Disruption  had  not  yet  calmed  down, 
for  the  animosity  of  party  spirit  still  burned  with  a  heat  almost 
unparalleled  even  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  Those  who 
had  once  been  intimate  friends  passed  one  another  without  sign  of  re- 
cognition, and  family  life  was  embittered  by  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  taking  adverse  sides  on  the  Strathbogie  case,,  or  on 
the  powers  of  the  Civil  Magistrate. 

This  reigning  spirit  of  intolerance  stirred  the  keener  feelings  of 
Norman  Macleod  far  more  than  the  questions  which  divided  the  rival 
Churches.  However  decided  his  views  may  have  been  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  controversy,  he  cared  infinitely  more  for  the  main- 
tenance of  just  and  kindly  feelings  between  Christians,  than  for  any- 
thing in  dispute  between  ecclesiastical  parties.  He  did  not  grudge 
the  success  of  the  Free  Church,  and  he  lamented  the  conduct  of  those 
who  refused  sites  for  her  churches.  But  he  protested  with  utmost 
vigour  against  the  spirit  of  intolerance  which  was  too  often  displayed 
by  the  Church  of  the  Disruption,  and  on  some  occasions  he  spoke  and 
wrote  in  strong  terms  against  its  bigotry.  "  I  am  not  conscious  of 
entertaining  any  angry  or  hostile  feeling  towards  the  Free  Church  as 
'  a  branch  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church.'  1  desire  that  God  may  help 
all  its  labours,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  advancing  that  '  kingdom 
which  is  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.*  I  respect 
many  of  its  ministers  and  I  enjoy  the  friendship  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers. I  admire  its  zeal  and  energy.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
alleged  attempts  to  embarrass  any  of  its  ministers — or  the  ministers  of 
any  Church  on  earth — when  seeking  accommodation  for  tliemsel' 
their  adherents.  My  remarks  are  directed  solely  against  )in* 
and  intolerant  spirit  which  says  to  the  Church  of  S( 
back,  I  am  holier  than  thou,'  and  which  has  corroded  :  ii>  ■ 

formerly  kind  and  loving.  I  detest  Church  controversy  it  is  rii  .iy 
profitable  to  writer  or  reader  ;  it  is  apt  to  darken  our  minds  tmd  ijuru 
our  best  affections.  Let  these  men,  in  one  word,  love  Christians  more 
than  Churches,  and  the  body  of  Christ  more  than  their  own,  and  they 
will  soon  discjver  that  separation  from  a  Church,  and   protesting 
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n^aiiifit  a  Cliurcli,  are  quite  coinintiljle  with  uiiidii  with  that  very 
(Jlrr.'ch,  on  tlio  f;rouiid  of  a  comtiutn  faith,  and  cu-()[)er.iti()n  with  it 
for  the  advancement  of  a  corniJK'n  Christianity.'* 

He  was,  in  truth,  utterly  w»Mry  of  ec'desiastical  strife,  and  wlion, 
during  liis  vi.^it  to  America,  he  heard  of  the  jjroposed  formation  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  lie  Imiled  with  delight  a  proj(?ct  which  not 
only  harmonized  with  his  own  deepest  feelings,  hut  ])romiscd  to  have 
a  specially  henelicial  effect  in  healing  the  divisions  of  Scotland. 

The  Alliance  was  then  in  the  fresljne.s3  of  its  youth,  and  when  he 
came  home  he  threw  himiself  v/ith  his  whole  heart  into  the  movement. 
'Die  narr()wn<'ss  of  spirit,  which  afterwards  rc[)ellcd  him  from  its  ranks, 
luul  not,  as  yet,  disjilayed  its  presence  *  He  was  profoundly  touched 
by  the  atmospliere  of  Christian  hrotherhood  which  prevailed  at  the 
preliminary  conference  held  in  iJirmingham,  and  he  was  still  more 
impressed  by  the  imposing  as^Hend>ly  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  tho 
worl('  which  met  afterwards  in  Djiidon.  lie  had  already  seen  much 
of  the  world,  but  he  ha*!  now  the  privilege  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  home  and  foreign 
Churches,  and  gained  such  an  insight  into  the  vital  principles  and 
character  of  these  Churches  as  only  contact  with  living  men  could 
give.  By  means  also  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  he  established  a 
friendly  relation  with  many  of  the  great  missionary  bodies  of  England, 
and,  on  their  invitation,  went  for  several  years  to  London  to  attend  the 
]\Iay  meetings,  or  to  preach  the  annual  sernion  in  connection  with  some 
of  their  societies.  His  influence  increased  as  his  power  became  known, 
and  his  own  faith  arid  courage  wer  j  mightily  strengthened  by  the  en- 
larged sympathies  he  gained  from  co-operation  with  other  Christians. 
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To  liis  Mother  : — 

"  DALKErni,  6th  March,  1846. 

"  I  am  not  lazy  or  careless — far  less  indifTerent ;  but  Avriting  letters  is 
uncongenial  to  me.  I  fancy  that  when  I  say,  'wo  are  all  well,  and  love 
you,  and  are  alv.  iiys  thinking  of  you  and  speaking  of  you,*  that  I  have 
said  all  that  is  required ;  and  that  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  health  of 
dogs  and  cats,  and  the  jog-trot  adventures  of  every  day,  cannot  merit  a 
record  on  paper.  There  are  a  thousand  things  I  would  like  to  say — not  to 
write — that  abominable  scratch,  scratch,  sci'atch  !  that  heavy,  lumbering 
bi'ead-and-butter  style  of  conveying  stories  and  facts  which  need  the  eye, 
the  voice,  the  grace,  notes  aud  touches  which  give  them  life !  It  is  after  all 
but  another  edition  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  speaking  from  the  tip  of  the 
Ungers,  and  giving  glimpses  of  thought. 

"  Now  here  I  am  with  yards  of  i»aj)er  before  me.  and  6,000  people  round 
nie — a  romance  in  eveiy  close,  a  tale  in  every  family  requiring  volumes  and 
not  pages.  Jane  will  tell  you  what  a  coach-horse  life  I  lead,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  me  to  get  time  to  pour  out  my  lieart,  though  full  to  the  brim, 
into  yours,  which  I  verily  believe  would  never  be  so  full  as  to  make  you 

♦See  ChapUr  XVI,  May  25th,  18G3. 
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call  'stop,'  though  all  your  children  were  to  write  to  you  by  the  stoam  press. 

"  But  what  news  can  I  give  you  ?  '  Can  I  not  tell  what  is  doin'j  in  the 
house  1'  Yes;  but  are  you  serious  in  saying  you  wish  to  hear?  'Y>^a,  quite 
serious.'  Then,  if  so,  you  have  little  to  think  about.  But,  as  far  as  .1  know, 
the  following  is  the  st.ttc  of  tho  house  : — 

"  As  to  the  attics,  one  is  locked  up,  and  in  the  other  your  youngei^t  son 
slept  last  night  under  the  influence  of  a  lesson  in  Latin  and  a  plate  of  por- 
ridge. In  tho  next  floor,  ono  bedroom  is  cold  and  empty.  Another  ri.>om 
was  occupied  last  night  by  ycr  firstborn.  As  you  may  like  to  know  how 
be  passed  the  night,  I'll  i'^U  you.  Having  resolved  to  be  abstemious  in  his 
eating — 'WLy  now  are  you  that]'  My  dear  mother,  a  man's  liver  is  tho 
lietter  of  it.  It  keeps  him  cool,  makes  him  sleep  well,  and  wake  ligh<.  and 
hearty.  Well,  having  resolved  to  bo  abstemious,  I  took  one  and  x  half 
Welsh  rabbits  to  my  supjwr — the  cheese  (being  next  to  milk)  wa^  laid  on 
thick.  I  was  soon  asleep.  *  Did  you  dream  ?'  No.  '  No  nightmare  ]'  No. 
*  What  did  you  do  V     Sleep,  according  to  an  old  habit. 

"  liOwer  floor — study  occupied  by  your  son,  one  pipe,  a  dog  and  cat, 
books,  &c.  Other  rooms  empty.  Cellars — rubbish,  broken  glass  and  starved 
rats. 

"Are  you  wiser  "ow?  'And  what  is  doing  outside?'  My  dear,  that 
outside  is  a  big  word.  The  sky  is  blu'3 ;  tho  birds  are  singing;  cai-ts  are 
passing  on  the  road;  men  aud  women  are  drinking;  some  crying;  some 
starving ;  some  dying.  Tho  word  htus  tolled  mo  back  to  being !  I  can  bo 
merry  no  longer.  I  was  laughing  besiuc  you,  but  now  T  am  in  real  life.  I 
see  sad  scenes,  and  hear  sad  fchir_j;s,  and  uiy  lieart  is  not  light.  So  I  shall 
not  write  anything  more  to-day — but  my  sermon." 


To  his  MoTUER  :— 


"  Dalkeith,  Ju)xc  3rd,  1846. 


"I  cannot  let  my  birthday  pass  without  saying  God  bless  thee — for  my 
birth  and  up-bringing — and  the  imceasing  love  and  goodness  which  has 
beamed  upon  me  from  your  heart  aud  which  hiis  gladdened  my  life  on  earth, 
an(!  ne\o  to  the  grace  of  God  has  helped  to  prepare  me  for  the  life  in  Heaven 
which  I  hope,  through  tho  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  to  share  with  yourself, 
and  perhaps  with  all  who  have  shared  our  domestic  joys." 

To  hid  Sister  Jane  : — 

"  EVANCELICVI.   Al-I.IAN('K   CoNTKUKNCF,    AT   BlKMINOUAM, 

4  o'cloik,    jrcaiKMliiij,  Ai>i'il. 

"I  have  been  in  two  'Sessions'  of  the  Coufei-ence,  and  take  half  an  hour'.H 
breathing  time  to  write  to  you  my  firot  impressions.  You  ask  how  I  liked 
iti  I  reply  that  it  was  one  of  tho  ha]>piest  evenings  I  over  spent  on  earth. 
Never  hi  any  company  had  I  the  same  deep  [)eace  and  joy,  and  the  same 
broken-heartedncss  for  sin.  Oh!  what  a  prryer  was  that  of  Octavius  Wins- 
low's  !  It  stirred  my  deepest  feelings,  and  made  tho  teai-s  pour  down  my 
cheeks.  How  I  wished  that  you  uould  have  b(^en  thei-e  !  And  to  see  so 
many  on  their  knees — and  to  hoar  the  'Amons'  of  acquiescing,  sympathising, 
nnd  feelinij  spirits !  I  would  have  gone  ten  times  the  distance  to  have 
enjoyed  all  I  did. 

•'About  Via  are  pjoseut  to  day.     Candliili,  Guthrie,  Hamilton,  are  there, 
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but  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  any.  I  am  more  afraid  to-day.  I  feai*  that 
they  are  gi'owing  too  fast  outwards.  As  lonjfus  wo  deal  witliGod,  we  seem 
omnipotent  in  Him  and  through  Him,  but  our  attempts  at  work  professedly 
for  Him  seem  to  me  highly  dangerous  as  yet.  I  pray  God  that  all  may  go 
on  well.  The  prayer  and  praise  are  glorious.  It  luvs  developed  in  mo  an 
affection  which  hitherto  I  have  only  manifested  but  partially — very  partially 
— and  that  only  in  words — because  of  a  lack  of  opportunity, — I  mean,  love 
to  ministerial  brethren.  I  feel  like  a  man  who  had  brothers — but  they  had 
been  abroad — and  he  had  never  seen  tJiem  before.  I  feel  too,  how  much 
knowing  the  brethren  comes  from  seeing  tJieni ;  'the  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen '  increases  love  to  Him  who  is  unspen," 
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To  his  Sister  Jane  : — 

'•CONFKREN7R  AT  London,  IVeduesday,  May  2^lh. 

'  Everything  goes  on  pleasantly  and  well.  The  Frees,  honest  fellows,  are 
not  here.     They  are  a  loss,  for  they  have  good  heads  for  business. 

"  Bickerstcth,  dear  man,  is  in  the  chair,  and  Bunting,  noble  man,  is  now 
speaking.  Angel  James  is  about  to  follow,  and  Dr.  Rallies  has  finished.  It 
is  mere  chat,  like  a  nice  family  circle,  and  I  hope  that  our  Elder  Brother  is 
in  the  midst  of  it." 

To  Elizadeth  Patterson.* 

"At  Sea,  0)1 /i !s  Jmi/ <o  London,  6  P. M. ,  JVeclncsdai/,  Awjiisf. 

•'  How  rich  is  tliat  grace  which  can  not  only  give  peace  to  ourselves,  but 
also  make  us  share  His  ov/n  joy  in  giving  good  and  happiness  to  others  ! 
None  but  Ho  could  make  you,  a  weak  creature,  without  hands  or  feet  or 
tongue,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain — able  not  only  to  bo  an  example  to  us  of 
faith  and  patience,  but  an  inexpressible  strength  to  us,  as  you  have  many  a 
day  been  to  me.  Well,  dear.  His  own  work,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  per- 
fected in  you,  and  by  you ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  He  will  perfect  you 
in  Himself.  But  as  long  as  you  can  please  and  glorify  Him  more  on  earth 
than  in  Heaven,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  content  to  stay;  and  I  hope  we  shall 
all  be  taught  by  your  meek  compliance  with  His  will  to  comply  with  it  too, 
when  He  takes  vou  hence  or  takes  us.  He  Who  has  hitherto  so  wonder- 
fully  helped  you,  is  able  surely  to  help  you  to  the  end.     Tlie  Hand  which 

•Among  the  many  members  of  his  flock  in  Dalkeith  who  encouraj^ed  him  in  his  work, 
fliere  wns  one  who,  unable  herself  to  take  an  active  share  of  duty,  yet  perhaps  really 
strengthened  him  more  than  any  other.  Eliziibeth  I'iitterson  had  been  an  invalid  and  a 
suflcier  for  several  years  before  he  came  to  the  parish,  and  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
ministry  there,  she  was  only  once  or  twice  out  of  bed.  She  required  the  constant  care 
of  her  widowed  mother  and  her  loving  sisters.  She  was  fre(iuently  so  weak  when  he 
vuited  her,  that  she  could  not  speak  but  in  a  whisper  ;  yet  that  always  expressed  kind- 
ness towards  others,  or  meek  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  She  seemed  to  forget  lier- 
self  in  the  interest  she  took  in  Christ's  kingdom,  caring  for  the  good  of  the  poorest  child 
in  Dalkeith  as  well  as  for  the  advance  of  religion  over  the  earth.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
such  a  character  drew  forth  bis  sympathies.  He  often  spoke  of  the  comfort  and  strength 
he  got  from  witnessing  her  faith  and  courage,  and  from  knowing  that  she  and  her  family, 
and  her  good  friend  Airs.  Porteous,  were  "instant  in  prayer"  on  his  behalf.  Often, 
after  a  weary  day's  work  in  filthy  closes,  he  would  find  refreshment  and  gain  v.cw  hope- 
fulness at  the  bedside  of  this  holy  suHerer.  Slie  and  her  family  afterwards  went  to  St. 
Andrew's,  but  until  the  time  of  her  death,  in  18()3,  he  ke|)t  up  his  friendship  with  her, 
«nd  sometimes  went  irom  Glasgow  to  visit  her  ou  her  weuvy  sick-bed. 
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holds  all  the  ocean  I  sen  around  me,  which  sustains  this  blue  sky  over  my 
head,  can  uphold  and  sustain  your  weak  body,  for  it  is  more  precious  than 
all  this  big  world.  It  is  a  redeemed  body.  The  mountains  may  <lepart ; 
His  lovo  never  !  Every  drop  of  the  ocean  will  be  exhausted ;  His  love 
never !  The  Heavens  will  depart  like  a  scroll,  but  they  who  do  His  will 
shall  abide  for  evei- !  Let  lis  praise  Him  !  Mav  He  be  with  you  day  and 
night!" 

To  his  SrsTEn  Jane  :— 

"LowBON,  August. 

"Ilie  Alliance  has  been  formed.  Such  a  scene  of  prayer,  shaking  of 
hands,  and  many  weeping  ! 

"  I  met  a  man  this  morning  with  a  towering  forehead,  having  *  the  har- 
vest of  a  quiet  eye,'  and  '  a  most  nol)le  carriage.'  I  was  introduced  to  him, 
and  he  said, '  I  know  your  name,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  your  face.'  I 
replied,  '  Sir,  I  have  long  revered  you,  and  now  rejoice  to  grasp  your  hand.' 
Then  we  for  a  short  time  discoursed  about  our  Church,  and  when,  in  expla- 
nation of  our  position,  I  said,  '  I  fear  I  must  call  the  Free  ("hurch  the  party 
of  Presbyterian  Puseyism,'  he  seized  my  arm,  and  said,  '  You  have  taken 
the  words  out  of  my  mouth.  I  wrote  to  t!ie  King  stating  the  same  thing. 
I  think  they  are  making  the  Church  an  idol.'     Who  was  this? — Buusen." 

"  London,  Augunt  ith,  1845. 

"I  have  just  time  to  say  that  our  Alliance  goes  on  nobly.  There  are 
1,000  members  met  from  all  the  world,  and  the  prayers  and  praises  would 
melt  your  heart.  Wardlaw,  Bickersteth,  llioluck,  say  that  in  their  whole 
experience  they  never  beheld  anything  like  it.  I  assure  you  many  a  tear 
of  joy  is  shed.  It  is  more  like  Heaven  than  anything  I  ever  experienced 
on  earth.  The  work  is  done,  a  work  in  our  spirits  which  can  never  be  un- 
done. The  Americans  have  behaved  nobly.  I  am  appointed  chairman  of 
one  of  the  future  meetings  for  devotion,  an  honour  to  which  I  am  not  entitled 
except  as  representing  ray  Church.  I  would  the  whole  world  were  with  us ! 
No  report  can  give  you  any  idea  of  it.  I  am  half  asleep,  as  it  is  past 
I  have  to  meet  Czcrsky  at  breakfast  at  eight." 


midnight, 


To  his  Mother  : — ■ 

*'  My  mind  and  heart  are  almost  wearied  with  the  excitement  of  this 
time.  Meetings  every  day — conversing,  smoking  with  Geruiuns,  French, 
Americans,  &c. — all  in  love  and  harmony.  Tholuck,  Kheinthaler,  Bartli, 
Cramer,  from  Germany ;  Monod,  Fisch,  Vemet,  from  France ;  Cox,  Kirk, 
Skinner,  Paton,  Emery,  De  Witt,  Baird,  from  America,  It  would  take 
houra  to  tell  you  my  news." 

/Vom  his  Journal  •  — 

"September,  1846. 

*'  What  an  eventful  year  this  has  been  to  me  !  In  June,  1845,  I  crossed 
the  great  Atlantic,  and  returned  Iwme  in  safety  in  November.  Since  then 
I  have  had  much  to  do  with  colonial  matters.  I  have  received,  with  my 
colleagues,  the  tlianks  of  the  Assembly.  I  have  visited  Birmingham  as  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.     I  have  been  thrice  in  London — once 
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to  otldress  five  mco tings  on  our  Missions,  and  once  as  a  Member  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  Alliance,  and  the  third  time  attending  the  Alliance 
itself.  I  have,  besides,  written  four  articles  for  a  Magazine,  spoken  at  four 
public  meetings  in  Scotland,  and  I  liave  not  neglected  my  own  parish.  1  trust  I 
may  now  have  some  time  to  devote  my  whole  energies  to  this  home  work, 
au(l  to  publishing  religious  tracts.  I  have  gained  more  than  I  can  express 
by  intercourse  with  the  world.  In  America,  and  at  the  Allianoc.  I  have 
mingled  more  with  other  minds — got  hold  of  more — than  during  my  whole 
lifetime. 

"  What  hiis  been  done  by  the  Alliance  ? 

•'  1.  Brethren  have  met  and  prayed  together;  they  have  become  acquainted 
anu  leained  to  love  one  another.  Is  this  not  much  ?  If  the  tree  must 
grow  from  within — if  Love  is  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  good  to  the  Church 
and  the  world— is  this  not  much]  Is  it  not  aiiiio-st  all  %  Was  not  every  one 
at  the  Alliance  melted  by  the  harmony  and  love  that  prevaiicKU  What 
holy  and  happy  houi-s  were  these !  Often  was  that  room  in  Birmingham 
and  London  felt  to  be  the  house  of  God,  the  gate  of  Heaven  ! 

"  2.  Was  it  not  much  to  have  agi-eed  upon  a  ba.sis,  and  to  have  presented 
to  the  Papist  so  much  liarmouy  upon  cardinal  doctrines'}  All  who  had  any 
dealings  with  the  I'opish  Church  felt  this. 

"  3.  May  not  a  louder  voice  now  speak  to  the  world  than  has  spoken  for 
a  time  ? 

"  The  hapi)iest  and  proudest  day  I  ever  spent  was  the  day  I  presided  in 
London  over  the  Evangelic  '1  Alliimce," 
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To  Principal  Campcf.ll,  of  Aberdeen  : — 

••Dalkkitii,  Sej'tcmber,  1846. 

••  I  received  your  brochure  yesterday.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  in 
Bome  points.  I  think  there  may  bo  all  the  oneness  whirh  Christ  ever  in- 
tended to  exist  in  the  Church,  without  that  kind  of  visible  unity  wliich 
you  seem  to  contend  for.  The  grand  problem  is  how  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  oue-ness  in  essential  doctrine — in  allcction — in  work — with  tho 
greatest  amount  of  personal  and  congregational  freedom  as  to  government 
and  worship.  We  may  begin  by  assuming  that  denominations  must  exist. 
Let  us  try  to  give  the  dlxjecta  membra  unity.  Find  the  unkno'vn  quantity 
a-,  which  is  to  bo  the  bond  of  union.  Here  they  are : — legs,  arms,  heads, 
eyes,  eair,  scattered  about.  What  form  of  body  will  unite  them,  leaving 
to  each  his  individuality  1  Heaven  aloae  knows;  I  don't.  In  tho  mean- 
time we  must  do  what  we  can. 

'*  I  preached  tho  anniversary  sermon  for  the  Wesleyans  in  their  large 
chapel  in  Edinburgh.  Such  a  crowd  !  Long  before  the  hour  every  crevice 
was  choked.  Up  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  lilling  all  tho  passages.  As  Southey 
Bays  of  the  rats, 

•'  '  And  in  at  tlie  windows,  and  in  at  tlie  door, 
And  through  the  walls  in  hundrcdii  they  pour, 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  anil  below, 
And  all  at  once  to  tL°  Bishop  they  go.' 

"I  am  the  first  establislied  minister  who  Iirb  preached  in  their  church," 
The  death  of  his  old  teacher,  It.  Chalmers,  deeply  moved  him,  and, 
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when  addressiniT  the  Lay  Association  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ho 
took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memoiy  of  this  great 
and  good  man — "  whose  noble  character,  lofty  enthtisiasm,  and 
patriotic  views  will  rear  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  posterity  like 
Alpine  peaks,  long  after  the  narrow  valleys  which  for  a  brief  period 
divided  us  are  lost  in  the  far  distance  of  past  history." 

To  his  Mother:— 

'•  Juyif,  1847. 

•'  Another  third  of  June  !  and  another,  and  another — it  may  be— ^until 
there  is  no  sen  to  write  and  no  mother  ta  write  to,  and  the  passing  birth- 
days of  time  are  lost  in  the  new  birth  of  an  endless  day. 

"  You  would  be  giueved  for  dear  old  Chalmers.  I  am  sure  you  will 
sjTupathize  with  what  I  said  about  him  at  our  public  meeting  on  Tuesday. 
I  was  j2[rieved  that  later  differences  prevented,  I  think  foolishly,  any  notice 
being  taken  of  his  death  in  our  Assembly.  The  motives  for  our  doing  so 
might  have  been,  perhaps,  misunderstood.  There  is  a  great  power  at  work, 
called  Dignity,  which  sometimes  appears  to  me  to  be  like  General  Tom 
Thumb,  the  dwarf,  acting  Napoleon.  I  may  bo  misinterpreted,  too — I 
don't  care.  A  man's  head — at  least  mine — may  deceive  a  hundred  times  a 
day — a  man's  heart  never  !  I  never  felt  the  rightnoss  or  the  wrongness  of 
any  thing  strongly,  without  its  really  turning  out  to  be  the  right  or  the 
wrong  I  thought  it  was.  Dear  old  man  1  He  is  among  congenial  minds 
for  the  fii-sttime — he  never  breathed  his  own  native  air  till  now — never  felt 
at  home  till  now.  I  intend  going  to  his  funeral.  I  hope  the  Free  Church 
will  have  the  taste  not  to  attempt  to  make  it  sectarian — Chalmers  belonged 
to  Scotland.  I  am  just  going  to  write  a  funeral  sermon  on  him.  I  feol  ho 
is  a  father  and  brother  a  thousand  times  more  than  men  whom  I  address  as 
'  Fathers  and  Brethren.' 

"  This  is  a  glorious  day.  Tlie  hawthorn  is  bui'sting  into  wreaths  of  snow  ; 
'  the  birds  aro  busy  in  the  woods ;'  tho  butfcorliics  are  yl'uitiii'j  among  tho 
bushes  ;  and  everything  is  lovely. 

"  Is  my  father  with  you  1  I  need  not  say  that  he  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  you  in  my  thoughts  to-day,  for  I  am  sure  a  kinder  father  no 
children  ever  had.  I  am  thankful  that  ho  fixed  upon  the  Ministry  for  me. 
I  declare  I  do  not  remember  a  day  when  I  thought  it  possible  that  T  could 
bo  anything  clso  than  a  Minister — nor  do  I  remember  any  ot'.ier  profession 
which  for  a  moment  I  ever  wished  to  adopt — unless  in  school,  when  I  once 
desired  to  bo  a  bandmaster  ;  at  another  time,  a  Ducrow  galloper  on  horses  j 
anrl,  lastly,  and  more  especially,  a  Captain  of  a  man-of-war  } 

"  My  dear,  I  remember  long  ago,  when  thore  was  a  minister  of  the  namo 
of  Macleod  in  Dalkeith."  . 

To  Mr.  James  MTueuson,  LouJoun  :— 

"Dalkeith,  Jaw  Wth,  1347. 

•'  I  do  not  fool  that  I  am  separated  from  my  belovoiJ,  tenderly,  deeply 
beloved  flock,  who  have  eitlirr  left  Loudoun  for  Heaven,  or  left  tho  Estab- 
lishment for  another  branch  of  Christ's  visible  Chur<'h.  I  feel  we  aro 
unlLod  by  bonds  far  closisr  th;m  we  imdorst.vud  ;  boivls  which  Christ  has 
cast  Ui'ound  us,  which  Ho  will  lovingly  keiMi  u.otiud  ii.s,  and  vhich  He  will 
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not  let  the  world  or  ourselves  sever.  And  oh  !  how  I  long  for  Hia  coming  ; 
when  we  shall  be  together  again ;  when  we  slmll  know  even  as  wo  are 
known,  and  be  for  ever  with  Himself!" 


From  his  Jocrhal  :— 

"July  4,  '47. — I  never  felt  more  overwhelmed  by  work  than  during  tho 
five  weeks  which  preceded  my  Communion.  I  was  concerned  for  tho  As- 
sembly, that  it  should  do  God's  will.  I  was  convener  of  tho  committee 
appointed  to  select  and  send  off  a  deputation  to  tho  Colonies,  which  are 
«ver  present  to  me.  I  had  public  sermons  to  preach  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh. I  had  to  speak  tlio  truth,  and  fitting  truth,  at  the  Lay  Association 
«nd  Female  Education  Meetings.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  was  coming. 
I  was  to  speak  there.  Then  there  wore  preparations  for  the  Communion, 
and  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in  the  parish.  At  homo,  my  own  dear  brother, 
George,  was  ill,  and  my  mother  and  I  going,  in  thought,  to  the  graves  at 
Oampsie.  In  short,  I  never  had  such  u  pressure  upou  nie.  I  could  havo 
wi.shed  to  bury  my  head  in  the  grave. 

"  To  add  to  this,  on  the  Wednesday  before  my  Communion,  ten  minutes 
after  leaving  our  Session  meeting,  good  Mr.  IJertram,  my  elder,  fell  down 
dead!  It  was,  indeed,  a  very  trying  time;  yet  I  had  much  inward  peace. 
I  felt  as  if  outside  of  the  house  there  were  wind  and  storm,  which  boat  into 
the  ante-chanibera ;  but  that  there  was  within  a  sanctuaiy  which  they  did 
not  and  could  not  reach.  I  experienced  a  strange  comlnnation  of  great 
trouble  and  perfect  peace.  And  how  graciously  has  God  brought  mo 
through  all !  Tho  As.sembly  was  very  good ;  its  debates  calm  and  truthful, 
its  decisions,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  just  and  riglitoous.  The  deputation  to 
America  was  selected  after  much  correspondence.  I  am  since  vindicated 
for  having  propo.sed  and  carried  their  appointment.  Thoy  have  received  an 
enthusiastic  welcome,  and  they  themselves  acknowledge  that  their  mission 
was  needed.  ]\Iy  public  sermons  wore  well  received,  and  I  hopo  did  gooil. 
I  spoke  as  I  wished,  i.e.  tho  truth  which  I  desired  to  communicate  to  tho 
Lay  Association,  and  at  tho  meetings  for  Female  lulucation  in  India,  and 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  I  was,  at  home,  able  to  strengthen  and  com- 
fort dear  Mrs.  Bertram.  I  never  had  a  more  peaceful  and  delightful  Com- 
munion. My  dear  George  is  recovering.  Oh,  how  my  prayera  havo  been 
answered  Thou,  God,  knowest !  I  have  pa»ssod  through  all  this  in  peace. 
I  thank  Goth  For  I  do  feel  that  His  supporting  grace  can  alone  enable  one 
to  meet  the  sorrowing  burden  of  humanity.  The  flesh  would  say,  fly,  hide 
fiiyself,  partake  not  of  those  cares  and  trouV)les.  But  this  is  not  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  would  have  us  carry  the  care,  and  the 
anxiety,  and  the  soitow  of  tho  world,  all  tho  while  giving  us  His  peace — 
that  peace  w^hich  Ho  had  oven  when  Ho  wept  at  Bethany  and  over  Jerusa- 
lem, and  wont  about  doing  good,  and  mourned  for  unbelief. 

"  Faith  in  an  eternal  life  with  God,  must,  I  think,  arise  necos.sarily  out 
of  Icvo  to  Him  here.  Did  I  only  knt)w  that  David  loved  God,  I  would, 
without  further  evidence,  believe  that  ho  liad  full  assurance  of  life  beyond 
tte  grave. 

"  To  me  the  greatest  mystery  next  to  tho  mystery  of  God's  will  is  my 
own  !  It  is  of  all  truths  the  most  solemn  to  recognize  the  poss&ssion  of  a 
responsible  will — which  becau.se  it  is  a  will  can  choose,  and  because  of  sin 
doc$  choose,  what  is  opposed  to  tho  will  of  God. 
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"The  existence  and  influence  of  Satan  are  not  more  mysterious  than  the 
existence  and  influence  of  "bad  men.  Evil  is  the  mystery — not  evil  agents 
and  evil  influence.  Considering  all  thing;  ^  i>orlia}).s,  a  Demoniac  in  the  syn- 
agogue, a  wicked  Judas  in  the  Church,  is  a  greater  mystery  than  Satan, 

"The  great  difference  between  the  \x^T  and  the  gospel  is,  tliat  the  latter 
biings  a  power  into  ojjeration  for  producing  that  right  state  of  mind — love 
to  God — which  the  law  comuiandti  but  cannot  efTect. 

"  Christ  is  the  living  way,  the  eternal  life,  as  lie  gives  to  us  His  own 
life  and  Spirit.     To  be  as  He  was  is  the  only  way  to  the  Father. 

"  God  is  surely  revealing  Himself  to  all  His  creatures.  I  cannot  think 
that  there  is  even  a  Bushman  in  Africa  with  whose  spirit  the  living  God  is 
not  dealing.  The  voice  of  God  is  speaking  though  they  may  not  hear  it; 
yet  they  may  hear  it,  and  so  hear  it  iis  to  know  the  living  and  true  God. 

"  St.  Paul  said  that  God  had  ajipointed  the  bounds  of  men's  habitations 
that  they  might  seek  after  Hiui.  This  implies  that  to  iind  Him  was  possi- 
ble. 

"  I  will  never  agree  to  the  sensuous  philosophy  which  insists  on  all  teach- 
ing coming  through  materialism.  Education  is  to  lead  out,  to  draw  out, 
what  I  may  already  pos.sess. 

"God  has  made  us  for  joy!  Joy  is  the  normal  state  of  the  universe. 
This  only  makes  Christ's  sorrow  more  terrible.  Alan's  joy  and  God's  joy  must 
be  one.     *  Ye  shall  be  as  gods.'    Yes  ;  but  not  by  the  Devil's  teaching. 

"  What  dreadful  suffering  must  Christ  have  endured  from  want  of  human 
wympathy  !  How  alienated  is  man  from  God,  when  Peter  and  the  ajwstles 
were  so  alienated  from  Christ.  '  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me,' 
but  none  else  !"  ' 
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The  movement  in  favour  of  a  reformed  Churcli,  inaugurated  in  Po- 
land by  Konge  and  Czersky,  was  at  this  time  awakening  much  interest 
among  Protestants.  IJoth  Konge  and  Czersky  had  been  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Alliance,  and  as  some  members  of  that  body  were 
anxious  to  obtain  reliable  information  on  the  subject,  Norman  JMac- 
leod  was  asked  to  accompany  the  late  iJr.  Ilerschell  of  London  on  a 
visit  to  the  principal  congregations  of  the  new  communion. 

NOTES   OP   A   VISIT   TO    PRUSSIAN    POLAND    AND   SII.ESIA    IN    AUGUST,    1847 
Ti>  his  Father  : — 

"  During  my  short  stay  abroad  I  intend  to  address  all  my  letters  to  you, 
in  the  hojie  that  they  may  contain  something  interesting,  which  may,  per- 
haps, induce  you  to  bear  with  that  peculiar  hieroglyphical  character  which 
I  generally  use  in  writing,  and  which,  through  your  excellent  example,  I 
have  studied  from  my  earliest  infancy.  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning — 
whether  or  not  I  shall  continue  to  the  end  is  another  question. 

"At  York  we  visited  the  Castle  and  all  its  horrors — saw  old  and  young 
confined  in  stone  courts,  hai-d  stone  inider  foot,  lun-d  stone  on  every  side, 
stone  and  iron  surrounding  them  during  day  and  nignt,  and  we  in  sunshine 
and  breeze,  with  joy  above  and  around  ua.  Saw  the  condemnetl  cell,  with 
its  iron  bod  and  cold  walls,  the  only  view  being  througli  thick  bars,  u.ton  a 
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small  green  spot  with  rank  grass,  surrounded  by  walls,  M-lune  the  wretched 
occupant  must  be  laid  on  the  day  of  his  exociition,  along  with  those  who 
have  gone  before  him  to  the  same  sad  spot.  A  burying-place  which  con- 
tains the  bodies  of  those  only  who  have  been  executed  is  u  sad  and  solemn 
sight. 

"  From  this  we  pivssed  to  the  Minster  once  more.  And  what  a  change  from 
the  cell  and  the  graveyard,  and  the  cut-throat  ISIuHouni,  to  that  gorgeous 
pile  of  pinnacle  and  tower,  with  its  long-drawn  aisles  and  stained  windows, 
*red  with  the  blood  of  kings  and  queens,'  and  quaint  device  and  carved  im- 
agery, and  full  of  glorious  anthems  and  chanted  prayers !  A  very  shadow, 
I  thought,  of  that  state  of  grandeur  and  glory  into  which  i\  •  gospel  brings 
!is — out  of  the  horrid  prison  and  condemned  cell,  and  graveyard  without 
hope." 


mterestiug 


conversations   held  in  Berlin  with 


"  I  pass  over  the  many 
Neander,  Uhden,  Kautze. 

'*  We  obtained,  however,  little  information  from  them  regarding  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Reform  movement.  All  parties  .seemed  indilFerent  to  it.  All 
parties  rejected  Ronge.  Sydow  called  him  '  cin  ausjcblnsener  Narr,'  and 
despised  both  the  man  and  his  opinions,  and  considered  them  only  a  little 
better  than  Popery. 

"  Saturday  morning  we  posted  sixt>'-two  miles,  to  Schneidemiihl,  where 
we  arrived  the  same  evening  about  eight  o'clock.  We  found  C'zersky  wait- 
ing for  us. 

"  Upon  Sabbath  morning,  at  ten,  we  went  to  his  churc'.i.  As  we  entered 
the  people  were  singing  one  of  Luther's  hymns,  with — as  is  usual  in  Gernmn 
churches — loud  and  harmonious  voices,  led  by  an  organ  and  a  tolerably  good 
choir.  About  120  wei'e  present.  The  passages  and  all  round  the  altar,  were 
strewed  with  flowers,  which  we  learned  afterwards,  was  a  token  of  gladness 
at  seeing  us  amongst  them. 

"  When  the  psalm  was  nearly  concluded  Czersky  entered.  He  was 
dressed  in  priest's  garments  ;  in  a  long  black  cloth  gown,  which  came  down 
to  his  toes  and  was  buttoned  in  front,  and  over  this  a  jacket  of  white  muslin 
beautifully  worked,  with  wide  sleeves,  and  coming  down  to  his  waist.  He 
knelt  and  prayed  in  silence  before  the  crucifix,  and  then  preached. 

"We  held  a  conference  with  the  elders  at  Czersky's  house,  in  the  morning. 
About  twelve  were  present.  The  chief  objects  of  the  meeting  were  to 
ascertain  their  state  ot  mind  towards  Czersky,  and  above  all  to  exhort  them 
upon  certain  points  Avhich,  we  believed,  required  the  advice  of  neutral 
parties  in  whose  good-will  perfect  confidence  could  be  placed.  Mr.  Herschell 
and  I  spoke  our  minds  fully. 

"  Though  our  conference  lasted  nearly  two  horn's,  we  were  listened  to 
throughout  with  the  utmost  patience.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  unless  we 
asked  a  reply.  When  these  replies  were  given,  Czeraky  seemed  anxious 
that  we  should  hear  the  opinions  of  his  elders  as  well  as  his  own.  These 
oi)inion3  were  most  satisfactory.  From  this  meeting,  and  fi-om  a  private 
conversation  which  I  had  with  Czersky  during  a  short  v.alk  in  the  fields  on 
Sabbath,  as  well  as  from  familiar  intercourse  with  him  on  the  following 
days,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  pericct  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his 
people,  and  that  he  is  a  most  simple-hearted,  sincere  man.     Though  he  will 
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iifiver  be  a  great  leader,  he  will  prove  a  true  witness ;  and  if  Le  cannot 
attack,  ho  certainly  will  resist  error.  After  the  meeting  we  remained  and 
took  tea  with  himself  and  his  wife.  We  were  much  stnick  with  the  humble 
and  poor  house  in  which  \\q  lives.  Everjthing  indicated  a  man  who  had  not 
at  least  made  money  by  his  change. 

*'  Our  Sabbath  evening's  work  was  closed  by  a  call  upon  the  old  liUtheran 
minister,  who  was  just  retiring  to  rest.  Ife  received  us  very  kindly,  was 
frank  and  full  of  good  humour;  and  while  ho  deplored  the  number  of 
churches  in  the  tovrn  insttnid  of  one  (liis  own),  he  bore  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  Czersky,  declaring  him  to  be,  in  his  oj)inion,  a  simph;,  honourable, 
upright,  i)ious  man.     This  was  most  satisfactory. 

"  Having  determined  to  take  Czersky  with  us  to  Posen,  we  all  met  next 
morning  in  the  hotel,  and  were  early  on  our  way,  by  courier  post  with  four 
horses.  Wo  had  a  journey  of  sixty  miles  before  us.  The  day  was  scorch- 
ing. Our  road  lay  along  flat  plains  or  through  forests,  and  poor  I'olish 
villages.  It  was  so  sandy  and  rough  that  we  could  not  make  sometimes 
more  than  six  miles  an  hour.  The  whole  of  this  day's  journey  reminded 
me  of  America,  more  especially  when  our  roa<l  lay  through  the  forest. 

"  Post  is,  in  many  respects,  an  abler  man  than  Czersky.  He  is  an  able 
speaker,  has  read  and  thought  much,  and  is  as  firm  a  believer  in  positive 
I'hristianity  as  Czersky.  Family  worship  is  common  among  his  people. 
His  congregation  numbers  about  740,  old  and  young. 

"  The  results  of  our  iiupiiries  into  this  uioveuu-ut  in  Poland  may  thus  be 
summed  up  : — 

"1.  !N umbers:  There  are  fifteen  Christian  Catholic  congregations  ia 
I'oland,  eax;h  numbering  uj)on  an  average  300  souls,  old  and  young.  The 
numbers  in  four  principal  stations  are,  respectively,  Posen  74;"),  Schueidemiihl 
400,  Brombcrg  GOO,  Thorn  400.     Post  has  sometimes  1,000  in  summer. 

*•  2,  All  the  clergy  in  Poland  are  for  positive  Christianity,  and  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Ronge. 

"  3.  They  are  not  yet  united,  but  wish  to  form  a  Presbytery. 

"  4.  This  movement  should  bo  helped  and  strengthened.  The  people  and 
ministers  are  poor.  They  could  get  on  better  by  joining  the  Established 
Church ;  but  they  desire  church  freedom,  and  they  think  that  they  are  in  a 
lietter  position  to  act  as  a  Mission,  having  reference  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
than  if  they  were  to  become  absorbed  in  the  State  Church. 

"  We  left  Posen  on  Thursday  morning,  and  slept  that  night  at  Lissa,  half 
way  to  Bieslau.     We  rejiched  Rreslau  in  the  evening  of  Friday. 

"  We  determincid  to  drive  out  next  day  to  lliinen,  to  see  Dr.  Tlieiner, 
whom  all  parties  acknowledge  to  be  tho  most  learned  and  able  nuin  con- 
nected with  this  movement.  He  was  out  walking  when  we  arrived.  His 
old  serviuit,  however,  went  for  him,  while  wo  sat  beneath  the  shade  of  some 
orange-trees  in  tho  little  flower-garden. 

"  J3y-and-by  wo  saw  approadiing,  with  quick  steps,  a  man  of  the  ordinary 
size,  upwards  of  lifty,  with  a  long  German  sui'tout,  a  cap  with  large  scoop, 
spectacles,  and  his  long  hair,  sprinkled  with  grey,  flowing  behind.  He 
ushered  us  into  a  large  room,  which,  in  its  thorough  confusion,  reminded  us 
of  Neander's — chaii-s  and  tables,  coverexl  with  books,  and  the  whole  room 
as  if  it  was  the  temporary  receptacle  for  a  library  hastily  carried  into  it, 
along  with  some  furnituie,  during  a  tire.     The  first  look  of  Theiner  tilled 
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me  with  confidence  and  aflfpction ;  tlie  large  manly  brow,  the  twinkling 
black  eyes  and  gentle  smile,  every  ioaturo  expressive  of  eagerness,  thought, 
tenderness,  and  simplicity.  He  gave  us  his  opinion  fully  and  frankly.  He 
spoke  of  Ronge  with  unmeasuretl  terms  of  contemiit  as  '  ein  nichiwiirdif/es, 
elendes  Geschup/.'  He  sj)oke  of  Czersky  and  Tost  with  the  greatest  respect, 
•leclai'ing  his  conviction  that  they  were  honest  men.  His  own  position  now 
was  one  of  literary  activity. 

*•  In  the  evening  of  Sabbath  I  heard  Ivonpe.  After  reading  a  few  cold, 
formal  prayers,  he  conuneno»'d  his  scriiKni.  His  dflivcry  is  lil'«'less,  without 
lire  in  eye  or  action  ;  hesitating',  uninteresting.  One  was  jiuzzlcd  more  and 
more  to  discover  what  the  clcniuuLi  were  in  this  man  which  could  rouse 
the  popuhu.e. 

"  I  expected  to  have  met  TJnnge  r. cording  to ajipointmont  in  the  evening, 
but  he  sent  an  apology  by  his  Iricnd,  Ur,  lleusch,  with  whom  we  had  a 
very  long  conversation  and  dispute.  His  opinions,  like  those  of  Ilonge,  are 
ultra-rationalistic — or  rather,  pantheistic  ;  and  it  was  hardly  possibhj  to  get 
a  common  standing  ground.  The  whole  system  m  enied  to  bo  a  mixture  of 
socialism  and  Deism  gilded  with  the  morality  of  the  Uible,  and  having  a 
strong  political  tendency  towards  communism. 

"  iSuch  is  llonge-ism.  It  is  bad,  Init  who  is  to  blame?  Popery  finst.  It 
is  evident  that  the  whole  of  tliis  i'also  system  is  a  reaction  from  Popery  ; 
that  it  has  been  moriMed  into  its  present  form  in  the  conscious  presence  of 
I'opery.  The  materiali.sm  of  tlie  one  ha.'i  given  Iiirth  to  the  anti  symbolical 
nnl  attemi>ted  spiritualism  of  the  other.  What  the  ri'sult  is  to  be,  no  one 
can  tell.  It  cannot  stand  as  it  is.  It  must  advance  to  Quakerism  and 
S|»iritual  Pietism,  and  end  in  Socialism,  or  its  serious  people  be  alnsorbed  in 
a  dee{>er  and  more  evangelical  movement.  Tliere  does  not  appear  to  be 
connected  with  this  part  of  the  movement  one  mau  cajtable  of  giving  it  a 
good  direction.  One  ha-s  only  to  hope  that  the  Uible  and  hymn-book  may 
help  to  save  some  of  the  poor  people,  who,  I  doubt  not,  are  bi.tter  than 
their  ministers. 

"  I  have  now,  within  two  years,  seen  the  practical  working  of  various 
( 'hnrches,  and  come  into  contact  with  tlie  clergy  of  various  denominations. 
I  have  seen  the  war  of  weak  sects  in  the  backwoods  and  lonely  settlements 
of  the  Colonies,  and  Voluntaryism  in  its  poverty  and  in  its  grandeur  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  watched  well  the  temjier  and  the  tendency  of  the 
Free  Church  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highlands.  I  have  met  in  the 
freest  and  most  friendly  communion,  for  days  together,  the  Dissenters  of 
England  at  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  I  have  examined  the  workings  of 
EpJscoptu*y  during  a  year's  residence  in  England.  I  have  seen  Popery  in 
every  part  of  Germany  from  Vienna  to  Berlin,  in  France  and  IJelgiuui, 
Ireland  and  America.  I  have  examined  into  the  German  Chureli,  and  the 
result  of  all  has  been  to  deejien  my  attachment  to  my  own  Church — to  hll 
me  with  unfeigned  ginvtitude  to  God  for  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Presby- 
teriim  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  I'rotestant,  without  any 
toleration  of  Popish  error  within  its  bosom.  It  is  Evungclic.-d,  and  ecpuilly 
removed  from  formal  orthodoxy,  or  canting  methodism,  or  icy  rationalism. 
It  is  Presbyterian,  and  in  possession  of  u  iree  and  vigorous  government 
wliich  occupies  a  middle  iMjinb  between  the  power  of  one  bishoj)  or  of  one 
tougregation.     It  is  Established,  and  so  not  dependent  lor  its  support  ou 
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the  pooi)lo,  while,  foi*  tlio  cliachargo  of  ull  the  fiinctioria  of  a  Christiim 
Church,  indopeiuloiit  of  civil  govornmeiit  hy  virtuo  of  her  constitution. 
AVhat  want  wo  then]  Notliing  but  tho  power  of  tho  living  S|>irit  of  God, 
to  enable  ministers,  elders,  and  people  to  uso  tho  Iiigh  talents  God  has  given 
na  for  tho  good  of  Scotland,  of  tho  Christian  Church,  and  all  to  the  glory  of 
(iod.     'If  I  forgot  thco,  Oh  Jerusalem,   may  my  right  hand  forgot  her 
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LAST   YRARS   AT   DALKEITH. 


1848—1851. 


AS  this  chapter  must  embrace  the  close  of  his  ministry  in  Dalkeith, 
it  affords  a  fitting  occasion  for  forminj^  an  estimate  of  the  in- 
Huenccs  which  then  affected  liis  views  and  character.  It  was  a  time 
of  mental  growth  more  than  of  literary  or  public  work.  lie  had  more 
leisure  for  study  than  he  ever  afterwards  possessed.  His  travels  in 
America  and  on  the  Continent,  and  his  intercourse  with  representatives 
of  almost  every  variety  of  Cluu'ch,  had  enlarged  his  sympathies,  and 
given  him  a  living  grasp  of  the  questions  at  tliat  time  alfccting 
Christendom.  His  spiritual  life  also,  chiefly  from  the  care  with  which 
he  cultivated  devout  habits,  became  higher  and  more  even  in  tone. 

The  two  men  who  had  most  influence  on  his  opinions  were  Thomas 
Arnold,  and  his  own  relative,  John  Macleod  Campbell.  Arnold's  Life 
had  just  been  published,  and  the  manliness,  the  healthy  common  sense, 
tho.  vnswerving  truthfulness  and  Christian  faithfulness  of  the  great 
Hi, .  Master  of  Eugby,  touched  him  profoundly  ;  while  the  struggle 
which  the  book  recounted  against  the  sacerdotal  pretensions  of  the 
"  Young  Oxford"  school,  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  narrower 
section  of  the  "  Evangelicals,"  on  the  other,  had  mora  than  a  historical 
interest  for  him ;  for  these  two  extremes,  under  different  outward 
forms,  were  equally  loud-voiced  in  Scotland,  and  in  Arnold's  writings 
he  found  a  copious  armoury  for  the  defence  of  his  own  position  at 
home. 

John  Macleod  Campbell  was  in  many  respects  a  contrast  to  Arnold. 
If  the  latter  was  clear  and  trenchant,  the  former  was  meditative,  ab- 
stract, profound,  almost  to  obscurity.  Even  when  Norman  was  a 
student,  Campbell  used  to  have  long  and  earnest  conversations  with  him 
in  his  lodgings.  He  was  then  minister  of  Row,  and  involved  in  those 
controversies  which  issued  in  his  lamented  deposition — an  act  almost 
barbarous  in  its  intolerance,  and  by  which  the  Church  deprived  herself 
of  one  of  the  greatest  theological  minds,  as  well  as  one  of  the  holiest 
characters  she  ever  possessed.  The  intimacy  between  the  two  coueins 
had  of  iate  years  become  closer,  and  it  continued  to  deepen  to  the  last 
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hour  of  their  lives.  CnniphcU  had  a  greater  iulhiencc  on  Norman's 
views  than  any  otlier  theologian  living  or  dead,  and  was  reverenced  by 
him  as  being  the  most  heavenly-minded  man  he  ever  knew.  There  was 
no  one  at  whose  leet  he  was  more  willing  to  sit  and  learn.  Campbell's 
influence  was  not,  however,  so  positive  and  direct  then  as  it  ai'terwards 
became.  His  great  work  on  the  Atonement  was  not  yet  published.  A 
little  book,  called  "  Fragments  of  Exposition,"  written  partly  by  him 
and  partly  by  his  friend,  the  late  thoughtful  and  accomplished  I'rofes- 
sor  Scott  of  Manchester,  was  the  chief  contribution  Campbell  had-  as 
yet  made  to  the  theology  of  the  day.  r)nt  his  conversation  was  rich 
in  suggestive  ideas,  which  had  a  great  effect  in  determining  the  ten- 
dency of  Norman's  theology. 

There  was  one  style  of  teaching  which  was  especially  characteristic  of 
his  later  ministry  in  Dalkeith,  and  of  his  earlier  time  in  the  Barony.  He 
felt  that  the  metaphysical  and  doctrinal  preaching  which  was  still  preva- 
lent in  Scotland,  had  led  men  to  deal  with  abstractions,  ideas,  names, 
rather  than  with  the  living  God ;  and  so  he  tried  to  produce  a  greater 
sense  of  the  personal  relationsliip  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  Tho 
dealings  of  an  earthly  father  with  his  child  were  continually  used  to 
illustrate  what  the  Heavenly  Father  must,  in  a  far  higher  sense,  feel 
and  do :  and  he  evermore  jiressed  his  hearers  to  entertain  the  same 
trust  and  confidence  towards  Christ,  as  would  have  been  proper  and 
natural  had  He  been  present  in  the  flesh.  Such  tender  thoughts  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  found  fullest  exj)rcssion  in  his  prayers,  which, 
while  most  reverent,  were  so  real  that  they  sounded  as  if  spoken  to 
One  visibly  present.  Their  perfect  simplicity  never  degenerated  into 
familiarity.  Their  dignity  was  as  remarkable  as  their  directness. 
These  views  had  also  a  marked  influence  on  his  character.  What  the 
Personal  Christ  must  love  or  hate  became  the  one  rule  of  life.  This 
divine  love  inspired  a  deep  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity."  He  seemed 
to  yearn  over  men  in  the  very  spirit  of  Christ — so  patient,  con- 
siderate, and  earnest,  was  he,  in  seeking  their  good. 

His  sermons  at  this  time  conveyed  the  impression  of  greater  elabora- 
tion than  those  of  his  later  years.  One  remarkable  characteristic  was 
the  restraint  he  put  on  the  descriptive  faculty  with  which  he  was  so 
richly  endowed.  He  could  very  easily  have  produced  great  popular 
effect  by  indulging  in  pictorial  illustration,  but  he  held  this  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  one  purpose  of  impressing  the  conscience  ,  and 
even  then,  the  touches  of  imagination  or  of  pathos,  which  so  often 
thrilled  his  audience,  "were  conmionly  limited  to  a  sentence,  or  a  phrase. 

There  were  other  men,  besides  Arnold  and  Campbell,  who  more  or 
less  influenced  his  views  at  this  time.  There  was  Struthers,  the 
author  of  "  The  Sabbath  " — a  rare  specimen  of  the  old  Scotch  Cove- 
nanter, stern  but  tender,  of  keen  intellect  and  unbending  principle, 
and  full  of  contempt  for  the  nineteenth  century,  Norman  took  great 
delight  in  exciting  Struthers  to  talk  on  some  congenial  home,  to  de- 
scribe, with   shrill  voice  and  pithy  Scotch,  the  good  delt  days,  to 
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denounce  with  iiidi^nfition  tlie  docjcnpmcins  and  backslidinf^s  of 
modorii  limes,  to  anathuniatizc  Voluntaryism  as  practical  Atlieism, 
and  declaro  .Sabbath  gchools  "the  greatest  curse  the  Aiini<,dity  ever 
sent  to  this  covenanted  hmd — underniininj^  laniily  life  and  destroying 
the  parental  tie."  If  there  \vasexn;:;j;eration,  there  was  also  good  sense 
in  many  ot  StrutherB*  R'llectiona,  especially  as  to  the  past  and  present 
of  the  working  classes.  He  had  been  hiniself  an  operative  for  many 
years,  and  his  remarks  on  questions  all'ecting  tlui  working  classes  were 
n(<t  lost  on  his  hearer.  In  contrast  to  Struthers  there  was  John  Camp- 
bell Shairp,  now  the  well-known  Principal  of  St.  Andn  w's,  who,  re- 
cently returned  from  O.xford,  and  full  of  enthusiastic  nu-mories  of  the 
men  and  the  opinions  tiien  inlliiencing  the  finer  minds  of  the  Univer- 
sity, made;  Norman  feel  uh  if  he  had  personally  known  Newman, Stanley, 
Jowett,  and  Clough.  Bhairp,  with  his  keen  sympathetic  temperament, 
was,  moreover,  so  saturated  with  many  of  the  new  views,  ami  so 
earnest  in  his  search  after  trutli,  that  he  stinuilated  his  friend  to  study 
many  subjects  in  which  lie  would  otlunwi^-e  have  taken  little  interest. 
tlohn  ^Mackintosh,  also,  his  decp-souled  and  dearest  friend,  then  ]U('par- 
ing,  after  his  Camliridge  career,  for  the  mini^try  of  the  Free  Church, 
was  a  frccjuent  visitor  at  the  Manse,  and  by  his  conversation,  as  well 
as  by  his  letters  when  tnivelling  in  Italy  and  Geiinany,  inspired  tlie 
very  atmosphere  of  poetry  and  literature  which  he  was  himself  breath- 


ing. 


To  this  list  the  name  of  anotlier  must  be  added,  who  touched  more 
closely  on  his  life  as  a  inini.-itcr  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Ever 
since  the  Disruption  Xonuan  had  mourned  the  deadness  of  the 
Church,  and  dephjred  the  laek  of  men  lit  to  guide  its  councils  or 
•luicken  its  life ;  but  in  Professor  James  liobertsou  he  found  one 
who  had  both  head  and  heait  to  be  a  Church  leader.  With  a  keen 
intellect,  great  powc^r  as  a  del>ater,  and  a  singular  grasp  of  principles 
— an  enthusiast  in  philosophy  as  in  theology — he  was,  withal,  simple 
as  a  child  towards  God,  true  and  loving  towards  man,  and  heroic  in 
self-sacrificing  devotion  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  Christian 
welfare  of  his  country.  He  was  a  patriot  more  than  a  Churchman  ; 
and,  in  supporting  him,  Norman  felt  he  was  following  no  narrow  eccle- 
siastic, but  one  who  had  regard  to  the  good  of  the  nation  as  the  grand 
aim  of  a  National  Church,  and  v.hose  warm  heart  beat  with  a  coura- 
geous and  generous  faith.  Kobertson  was  just  b(!ginning  his  ajjpeal  to 
the  Church  and  country  for  the  endowment  of  150  parishes,  llis  aim 
seemed  Utopian  to  the  timid  minds  of  many,  who  could  not  believe 
that  the  Church,  so  recently  shattered,  could  be  roused  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a  work  ;  but  to  others,  the  boldness  of  the  ])roposal 
was  one  of  its  chief  recommendations.  Norman  and  he  became  attaciied 
friends.  Long  were  the  hours  of  friendly  discussion  they  enjoyed, 
lasting  far  into  night,  wlien  the  conversation  would  range  from 
criticism  of  Fichte,  of  whose  jihilosophy  Pobertson  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer,  to  questioihs  of  expediency  touching  some  "overture"  to  the 
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Assembly.    Hobertsou  was  the  only  man  Norman  ever  regarded  ns  Lis 
ecclesiastical  leader. 

From  his  Journal  :— 

"What  prccLso  relation  docs  revelation  without  bear  to  revelation  within — 
tho  book  to  the  conscience  1 

"Is  anything  a  revclat'r.n  to  mc  wliidi  is  not  actually  a  revealing — a 
making  known  to  mo,  or,  in  other  woi-ds,  whioh  is  not  recognized  as  tnio 
by  mel 

"Do  I  believe  any  spiritual  truth  in  the  I>ook,  except  in  so  far  as  I  see 
it  to  be  true  in  conscienoe  and  rtason  ?  Is  my  faith  in  the  outward  revela- 
tion not  m  exact  proportion  to  my  inward  porceiition  of  the  ti-uth  uttered 
in  tho  letter? 

"  Wherein  lies  tho  difl'eronce  between  iwsonting  to  the  Principia  of  New- 
ton, bccauao  \s  ritteu  by  a  great  mathematician  auJ  not  because  I  see  them 
to  be  true,  and  my  assenting  to  tho  Dible,  because  written  by  juapiied  men 
and  not  because  I  see  how  truly  they  spoke] 

"  Whether  do  I  hormr  Newton  more  by  examining,  sifting,  and  seeing 
for  myself  tho  truth  of  his  piopositions,  or  by  merely  taking  them  on  his 
word  1 

"Can  any  revelation  roming  from  without,  bo  so  strong  as  a  revelation 
from  spirit  to  sj)irit  ?  C'oidd  any  amo\int  of  outward  authority  bo  morally 
.sv.'h'.'ient  to  make  mo  hato  a  fiicMid,  or  do  any  a<'tion  I  ftsit  to  be  morally 
wioi.g  wljile  apprehending  it  to  be  wrong  J  It  lu'ght  correct  mo  as  to  facts 
which  depend  entirely  upon  testimony  and  not  upon  spiritual  tiuth. 

"...  I  have  jiist  rccoived  some  merry  thoughts  from  a  blue-bell, 
w-hich  out  of  giatitudo  I  record. 

"  How  long  has  that  boll  been  ringing  its  flagrant  music,  and  swinging 
forth  its  unhenrd  mclodips  among  brackens  and  briais,  and  primroses  and 
woodroof,  and  that  world  of  poetic  wild  scents  ami  forms — so  many — so 
b»autiful — which  a  tangled  bank  over  a  trotting  burn  among  the  leafy 
wood-s  discloses?  Spirits  more  beautiftd  than  fairies  behold  thos  scenes,  or 
thoy  would  be  waste.  That  bell  was  ringing  mci'rily  in  tho  breeze  when 
Adam  and  Evo  wero  marrieil.  It  chimed  its  dirgo  over  Abel,  and  has  died 
and  sprung  up  again  whilo  Nineveh  and  Iiabylon  have  come  and  gone,  anil 
empires  have  lived  and  died  forever  !  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not 
liko  thee. 

"  What  an  cvidonco  have  I  in  this  bbic  drooping  flower,  of  the  i-egularity 
and  endurance  of  God's  will  since  creation's  dawn  !  Amidst  all  revolutiont; 
of  heaven  and  curth  ;  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  ;  floods  and  fires  ;  inva- 
sions and  dispei-sions ;  signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  poi-ploxity  and 
distress  of  nations ;  nothing  has  happened  to  injure  this  fragile  blue-bell. 
It  has  been  preserved  throughout  all  generation!?.  The  forces  of  this  stormy 
and  troubled  earth,  whioh  have  rent  rocks,  have  been  so  beautifully  adjusted 
from  ago  to  age,  that  this  head,  though  drooping,  has  not  been  broken,  and 
this  stalk,  though  frail,  still  stands  erect.  Thi.s  is  'central  peace  subsisting 
at  tho  licart  of  endless  agitation.' 

"Tho  blue-boll  swung  in  brcozos  teniporod  to  its  strength  contn.ies  before 
the  children  of  Japheth  sjiied  tho  chalky  cliils  of  Dover.  It  hi'.s  beer  called 
by  many  a  name  from  the  days  of  the  i)aintod  wanior  to  the  d  lys  of  Uurns  ; 
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but  it  lias  ever  been  the  same.  It  will  sin<»  on  with  it^  own  woodland  mu- 
sic to  all  who  can  hear  its  spirit-sonpf,  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  The 
blue-boll  may  sing  the  funeral  knell  of  the  human  race. 

'■  If  there  bo  no  enduiing  spirit  in  man,  no  flowers  of  immortality  more 
lasting  than  the  flowers  of  earth,  verily  all  llesh  is  morij  worthless  than 
grass. 

•'April. — It  is  curious  to  compare  old  and  new  maps,  and  to  mark  the 
progress  of  discovery.  Tlie  blank  space  of  ocean  is  followed  by  a  faint  out- 
line of  a  few  miles  of  coast,  marking  the  termination  of  an  intrepid  voyager. 
Then  further  portions  of  the  same  coast  are  laid  down  at  intervahs  as  sup- 
posed islands.  Then,  by-and-by,  those  portions  are  connected,  and  tlie  out- 
line of  a  great  continent  begins  to  be  developed.  The  'undiscovered'  passes 
to  the  region  of  the  known  and  familiar.  Then  follow  the  exploring  of  bays, 
the  tracing  of  rivers,  and  the  inland  discoveries  of  mountain,  plain,  wood, 
and  pasturage,  until  at  last  wc  have  an  Australia  mapped  into  settlements, 
dotted  with  towns  and  villages,  divided  into  bishoprics  and  parishes,  inhabited 
by  old  friends  as  prosperous  emigrants,  issuing  its  newspapers,  and  becoming 
un  imiK)rtant  member  of  the  great  family  of  man.  Thus  is  it  with  the 
Bible.  "Whtit  i>rogress  is  being  made  in  the  discovery  of  its  meaning!  How 
much  better  ac(|uainted  is  the  Church  of  Clirist  now  with  its  spirit,  its  allusions, 
its  inner  and  outer  history,  than  the  same  Church  during  any  former  period  I 
What  far  more  true  antl  just  idea  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  as  manifested  in 
and  b\'  the  Apostolic  Church,  have  we  now  than  the  Church  of  the  fourth 
and  tilth  centuries  possessed  1  Distance  has  increased  the  magnitude, 
extent,  the  totality  antl  grandeur  in  the  heaven-kissing  mountaim  range. 
Individually,  I  tind  in  daily  study  of  the  Bible,  a  daily  discovery.  What 
wits  formerly  unknown  becomes  known,  and  what  seemed  a  solitary  coast 
becomes  part  of  a  great  wholi'.  and  what  seemed  wild,  and  strange,  and  lonely, 
becomes  to  ine  green  pastiMc  and  refreshing  water — the  abode  of  my  fireside 
affections.  An<l  surely  I  shall  read  the  Bible  as  an  aljdiabet  in  Heaven.  It 
wius  my  fnst  scl>ool-bo(»k  here,  and  I  liope  it  will  be  t>'v  first  there.  What! 
fchall  I  never  know  the  Sjiirit  which  moves  the  whe.  ,j,  who.se  rims  are  so 
high  that  they  are  di  eatlful  / 

"The  only  true  theo'v  of  development  is  the  devclojnnent  of  the  spiritual 
eye  for  the  reception  of  that  li,:,'l"t  which  ever  shineth." 

'' Ci'aufurd  J'riort/,  Afa;/  Wlh.-l  leant  against  a  great  tall  pine  to-day. 
The  trunk  moved  as  the  top  waved  in  the  wind.  The  many-branched  top 
with  its  leaves,  useless,  albeit,  was  dependent  on  the  looted  stem;  it  'moved 
all  together,  if  it  moved  at  all.'  I>ut  was  not  the  stem  dependent  on  the  top 
also?  Had  the  top  been  cut  oft',  how  long  would  the  stem  h^ne  been  of 
!  ocoming  rotten?  Let  the  people  beware  how  thoy  brag  about  the  roots, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  u[tiK'rniost  branches  upon  them.  All  is  a  -xoodly 
tree.  May  it  only  be  the  planting  of  the  Lord !  That  so  being  it  may  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

".  .  .  .  Christ's  love  is  not  His  life,  death,  resiuTection,  ascension,  pro- 
mises.  It  is  that  in  which  they  all  live,  move,  and  have  their  being;  and 
my  faith  in  His  love  is  a  higher  thing  than  faith  in  anything  whereby  He 
manifests  it.  It  is  faith  in  Himself — in  what  He  is,  and  not  merely  in  what 
He  does." 

The  pelitical  cUsturbatioes  on  the  Cuiitinent  tUiring  1848  had,  of 
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course,  great  interest  for  him;  but  lie  was  struck  still  more  by  the 
outburst  of  discontent  at  home,  as  revealing  a  condition  of  society  for 
•which  the  Church  of  Christ  was  in  a  great  measure  lesponsiblo.  His 
impressions  on  this  subject  were  deepened  by  what  he  saw  when  lie 
was  in  Glasgow  during  a  serious  riot.  Suddenly  the  leading  thorough- 
fares were  swept  by  a  torrent  of  men  and  women  of  a  typo  utterly 
different  from  the  ordinary  ])oor.  llaggyrd,  abandoned,  ferocious,  they 
issued  from  the  neglected  haunts  of  misery  and  crime,  drove  the  police 
into  their  headquarters,  and,  for  a  while  took  possession  of  the  streets. 
In  this  spectacle  Norman  recognized  the  sin  of  tiio  Churches  which 
had  permitted  the  growth  of  sucli  an  ignorant,  wretched,  and  dangerous 
population.  Tiiere  was  no  horror  perpetrated  during  the  hrst  I'rench 
Eevolution  that  he  did  not  believe  might  have  been  repeated  by  tho 
mob  he  saw  in  Glasgow;  and  although  the  Chartist  movement  was 
connected  with  a  very  difierent  class  of  the  community,  it  also  suggested 
serious  thoughts  as  to  tlie  future  of  the  country,  and  the  duty  incum- 
bent on  the  Church. 

''April,  1848. 

"Tlio  Chartists  nro  put  ilown.  Cood  !  Good  for  jowcHits'  sho|»s  and 
'Special'  heads;  good,  as  givin,<»  pon'o  and  .security.  I'/k^Ii  one  on  Ken 
nington  Common  might  liave  s{)()ken  JlottDm'.s  intontU;d  prologue  for  Snug 
in  his  character  of  Lion.  '  LatUes,  or  fair  ladies,  1  would  wish  you,  or  en- 
treat you,  not  to  i'car,  not  to  tremble  :  mv  lite  for  your.s  If  vou  think  I 
come  hither  as  a  lii>n,  it  were  pity  of  my  life.  No,  I  am  no  sueh  thing. 
/  am  a  man  as  of/irr  w^n  arc  ; — and  tlicie,  indeed  (ipioth  Bottom),  let  him 
name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Hnng,  tlie  joiner.'  Jiut  this 
same  Smig,  tho  joiner,  though  no  lion,  is  still  a  man  as  other  men  are — and 
80  is  eacli  of  tho  10,000  or  "0,000,  or,  according  to  common  computation, 
200,000,  Snugs  on  Kennington  Common — each  a  man  like  other  men, 
oach  having  a  liody  finely  fashioned  and  tempt^red,  which  in  rags  shivers  in 
the  cold,  while  tlu*  'Sjiecial'  goes  to  hi.s  tin^side,  with  triumph  draws  in  hi.<* 
ohair,  saying,  'the  scoundrels  are  put  down;' — a  body  that  i  in  gnaw  from 
Ir.uiger,  and  has  not  perhajm  tasted  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  whih;  my  re- 
Hpected  and  rather  corpulent  friend,  the  good  '  Special,'  growls  that  he  will 
be  kept  from  dinner,  and  can  only  take  a  hurried  lunch  in  tho  dub,  John 
taking  charge  o'i  his  t)aton,  Nav,  iionest  Snug  has  a  ht^art  ,  his  friend  Nick 
]Jottom,  the  weaver,  has  his  Thi.sbeat  home,  whom  he  loves,  and  though  he 
is  an  aH.s,  Jiis  wife  loves  Iiim  as  nnich  as  Titania  ever  did  his  uauu-.sake. 
Does  tho  'Special'  love  Mrs.  Smith,  and  tho  young  Smiths,  more  than 
the.so  do  Mrs.  Snug  and  ISIrs.  IJottom,  and  th"  young  Ssr.ig.s  juid  the  young 
Kottums )  Tho  Nell  of  the  one  and  the  Joan  of  tho  other  think  nuiro  of 
the.so  same  scoundrel  ('hartists  than  of  all  the  world  besidi*.  Each  ilot  in 
that  liuge  mass  on  Kennington  ( 'omnion  is  the  centre,  i\w  oidy  one,  |)erhHps, 
of  household  atbniration.  DaiMy  Special,  tho\i  art  a  gooil,  kiml  soul  of  a 
father  and  a  hushand  — thou  wouldst  not  cru.sh  the  cats  paw  with  thy  baton 

-did.st  thou  know  poor  Snug  iuid  Hoiioiii,  thou  woiild.st  not  show  thy 
r.imily  the  way  to  hreak  their  he.ids.  These  are  men  like  thyself,  not  lions. 
I'h 'y  are  m-.'U,  an-l  so  respnn  iilde  an  1  iiouixt  d  licings.  ft  i.-i  this  which 
nnke.-i  the  heart  Idced,  au  1  which  nuikcs  u  >  hear  with  unviuus  Hjurit  tho 
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news  of  all  that  those  men  wish,  aay,  try,  and  accoiii|>li.sh,  and  all  that  is 
done  to  put  them  down. 

"  We  demand  fnmi  them  patience  while  starving  —do  we  meet  their 
demands  for  bread  ?  Wo  demand  from  them  ol)edienc(»  to  law — do  wo 
teach  them  what  thoy  are  to  obey  {  We  demand  from  theni  lov(!  of  man — 
have  wo  taught  them  tho  love  of  (lod  I  What  is  the  nation  to  do  for  tluise 
men,  who  made  tho  nation  anxious,  and  the  Kxcliang(M)f  tht^  world  o.scillate 
— and  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  put  on  hisarmoni-l  Here  in  the  midst 
of  us  is  a  mighty  power,  felt,  acknowledged  -  what  is  doing  to  make  it  a 
power  for  good  1  Put  down  !  It  is  the  putting  down  of  a  maniac,  not  his 
cure;  and  what  if  the  maniacs  increase  and  obtain  a  majority,  and  put 
down  the  kee|)ors!  Special  !  what  hast  thou  ever  doix?  for  thy  brother  I 
Ay — don't  stare  at  me  or  at  thy  baton — thy  brother.  I  say!  Now  don't 
get  Bulky  ;  I  am  not  nifgrateful  to  th(^e,  nor  am  I  disposed  to  fraterni/.(^ 
with  Dud'y  ami  0't!oniior,  though  I  call  Snug  and  not.toin  brothei-s.  JJnt, 
I  ask,  hast  thou  ever  conceriuMl  thyself  about  thy  poor  l)rotli(^r  -  how  he  was 
to  be  fed  and  dotlnvl — or  if  neitlnu',  how  he  was  to  endure  I  How  In^  was 
to  be  taught  his  »lnti<^s  toCJod  ami  man —and,  if  not,  how  he  was  to  be  a 
loyal  Kubj(!ct  to  Queen  Victoria,  anil  a  supporter  of  the  I'cnch  of  iJishops  I 
JI(mestiy,  friend — hast  thou  (nor  taken  a-s  much  thought  ai)out  him  as  thou 
hast  tak(>n  in  thy  kindness  about  thyself  and  myself,  in  dil'ending  us  on  the 
10th?  1I>'  '  thou  ever  troubled  tli^'.self  about  healing  his  broken  heait  as 
tliou  has  I'.it  I  7  giving  him  a  broken  h(s\(l  I  And  y(!t  thou  art  not  a  bad 
man,  but  '        xl,  kind  soul.     Ibit,  fri(Mid,  we  ar(f  all  forgetful,  and  all  stdli.sh  ! 

"Selli.sl  'J'his  lies  at  the  root  ot'  the  whole  evil,  as  it  lies  at  the  root, 
indeed,  of  all  evil.  That  a  great  ovil  exists  in  tho  present  state  of  onr 
<H)untry  is  certain.  Where  .shall  we  s>^o  such  jioverty  and  ignorance,  with 
their  results  of  mi.s(My  and  (li.scunteiit  and  readiness  to  adcinpt  anything  to 
get  quit  of  both,  lus  in  our  free  and  (.-'hristian  country  I  Kverywhere  the 
same — every  town,  every  villiig(\  has  it«s  ignorant  and  wretched  men.  'J'he 
bees  who  lly  about  the  hive,  and  buzz  and  sting,  and  die  in  the  snow  in 
winter,  during  some  momentary  sunshine,  are  few  in  comjiarison  with  those 
who  remain  torpid  and  dying  from  cold  and  exluiuslion  in  tiie  unknown  and 
unseen  cells.  The  ignoraiuM)  of  miusst'sof  our  people  is  \inknown  to  all  but 
those  who,  like  myself,  como  into  contact  with  iheiu.  I  can,  at  this  mo- 
ment, mention  four  parents  who  iraine  to  uw  for  bapti.sin,  who  wisre  as 
ignorant  as  heathen,  never  having  heard  of  Je.sns  Chri.st,  and  knowing  noth- 
ing of  (iod  or  iiiMuortality.  Kverywhere  pesi  and  canker-  spreading,  dee|>- 
ening,  increasing  —and,  unle.ss  cured  in  (!od's  way,  punishing — terribly  and 
righteouslv  p.r.ii>)iing  ■  in  (bi(!'.s  \iay.  I'lineiph;  and  selj" ii»U»r»!st  prompt 
the  same  question — what  shall  we  do  1— where  is  tin;  cure  I 

".^9  the  euro  less  taxation]  How  this,  when  thousands  of  your  most 
dangerous  men  tax  themsehcs  7l)  per  cent,  for  drink  1  is  the  cure  high 
wage,  I  Ask  the  man\:facturer  if  his  safe  men  and  true  men  are  generally 
among  those  who  have  high  wages,  Js  the  cure  school  instruction)  Ibit 
what  security  of  any  good  li.ive  we  in  mere  iiilellect  without  (Jod'f  More 
churches  1  (Jet  your  men  first  who  will  enter  them.  Abtio  ministers  I 
Neither  can  euro  poverty,  and  ministem  must  bo  go(vl  and  wi.se.  SuHragJ!? 
Humbug. 

"  Not  onu  uf  thove  U  ituelf  uuUiciout,  'out  all  are  good  wliou  takeb  to- 
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gctlicr.  We  mi'st  liavo  schools,  nnd  any  schools  better  thnn  none,  any 
education  bettor,  iiiOnitely  better,  than  none.  Lut  not  to  dwell  upon  what 
nil  admit  and  feel,  yet  I  would  ask,  why  is  not  each  factory  compelled  to 
have  itvS  largo  school  and  its  largo  church  1  Eoth  to  bo  for  the  workmen. 
Let  the  chuivh  be  thiccfuld — I'opish,  Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian,  and 
let  there  bo  no  fixed  minister,  but  let  tho  clergy  iu  tho  town  take  timo 
about  in  tho  evenings,  too,  and  none  admitted  but  in  working  clolheB. 

"  Yet  there  w  to  uio  u  nioro  excellent  way,  and  that  is  love  !  Tho  true 
and  only  cure  seems  to  me  to  lie  iu  the  i>ersonal  and  rogulur  communion  of 
the  better  with  tho  worse — man  with  man  — until  each  (.'hristian,  like  his 
Saviour,  becomes  one  with  those  who  are  to  be  saved  ;  until  he  can  bo  bono 
of  their  bone,  sympathizo,  teach,  weep,  rejoice,  eat  and  drink  with  them  as 
one  with  them  in  tho  llesh.  Tho  world  will  not  believe  because  it  cannot 
see  that  Chiistiunity  i<j  i\  ue,  by  seeing  its  reality  iu  the  marvellous  oneness 
of  Christ  and  people. 

"  Tho  world,  if  ever  it  is  to  be  reformed  by  men  and  through  men,  can 
only  bo  so  by  tho  personal  intercourse  of  living  men — living  epistles,  not 
(lend  ones.  Love,  m.e<;kness  and  kindness,  forbearance,  unsellishness,  man- 
ifc"*ed  in  human  souls,  uttering  themselves  by  word,  look  and  deed,  and  not 
by  mere  descriptions  of  those  sentiments  or  essays  uiwn  them,  can  alone 
i-ogenerate  man.  The  living  Church  is  more  than  the  dead  Bible,  for  it  is 
tlio  Bible  and  something  more.  It  is  tho  Biljlo  alive.  It  ia  its  eficct,  its 
evidence,  its  embodiment.  Clotl  has  always  dealt  through  living  men  witli 
men,  and  Ife  Himself  deals  with  then»  through  a  I'ersonal  Spirit.  When 
Christ  left  the  world  lie  did  so  that  He  might  forever  dwell  iu  it  in  liis 
people. 

"  Neither  money  nor  st^hools  nor  tracts  nor  churches  ciin  ever  be  substituted 
for  living  men.  It  is  this  wo  want.  It  is  this  tho  lanes  nnd  closes  want. 
Not  miuistoi's  merely  going  their  rounds  like  policemen  with  black  clothes 
nnd  white  neckcloths ;  uur  elders  tiiking  statistics,  nor  deacons  giving  alms, 
nr  ladies  tracts — all  good  (what  should  wo  have  been  without  these,  the 
only  salt  hitherto !) ;  but  wc  want  Christians,  whether  they  bo  smiths  or 
shoemakers,  or  tailors  or  grooeis,  or  coach-drivers  or  advocates,  to  remember 
their  own  responsibilities,  tlu'ir  immense  iutbu>nco  for  good,  and  to  be 
jMjrsonal  ministers  for  good.  The  separation  outwardly  of  society  is  terrible. 
Only  BOO  the  old  and  new  Town  of  Edinburgh  !  Winvt  a  typo  of  British 
Bociety  I  It  used  not  to  bo  .so.  In  tho  old  town  and  in  olden  times  faniiliea 
of  dill'ercnt  gnules  used  to  live  in  tho  same  tenement,  and  poor  and  rich 
wer(i  thus  mingled  together  in  their  habitation  and  in  theii*  joys.  So  is  it 
now  in  many  villages,  and  in  many  parts  of  tho  country.  But  generally 
there  is  a  wide  separation,  briilged  over  by  tnicts,  or  socit'ties,  or  money 
(sparingly) ;  but  not  by  tho  living  Church  of  Christ.  Tho  full  heart  and 
tho  full  mind  do  not  meet  to  empty  themselves  (thcrely  becoming  fuller) 
into  the  voiil  heart  and  tho  void  mind.  We  have  words  on  tho  philosophy 
of  lifo;  instead  of  life  itself.  We  are  scliish,  I  say,  and  willing  to  pay  for  it 
rather  than  U)  part  from  it.  We  subscriixj  for  voimnes  of  music  instead  of 
bkvathing  forth,  in  the  habitatioi.s  of  sod  'ind  bad  men,  '  the  still  music  of 
humanity.'  Wh'.;n  hull  we  leaui  to  imitate,  or  rather  to  share,  t'>o  love  of 
Him  who  wjw  love  itself,  who,  '  knowing  that  all  things  were  given  Him  of 
the  Father,  that  Hu  came  from  Uod  and  wont  to  God,'— what  then  ( — OU 
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marvellous  comlesccnsion,  because  marvellous  love, — 'givtleil  Himself  with 
a  towel  and  waHlied  the  disciples'  feet !' 

"  Tlie  qtiostion  in  refjard  to  elevating  man  is  not  so  much  what  is  good ' 
for  him,  as  how  the  good  is  to  bo  given  to  him.  What  he  should  have  must 
corrcaiMmd  to  what  he  needs.  As  an  animal  and  in  the  body  ho  needs  food 
and  clothing,  air  and  light,  and  water  and  exerei.so  ;  as  a  social  being  ho 
needs  society  ;  as  a  sentient  being  ho  needs  things  pleasing  to  tlio  senses  ; 
as  an  active  being  he  needs  sonietliing  to  occupy  him  ;  as  a  moral  being  ho 
needs  CckI  over  all  and  in  all,  blissful  and  blessing.  Let  all  man's  wants  be 
met.  ]>ut  the  link  between  the  sujtply  and  the  demaml  (or  the  soul  which 
should  demand),  is  the  man  wjio  has  already  found  tiio  sujiply.  Iftho 
tpiestion  ever  arises  bet\ve«'u  the  animal  and  the  immortal,  the  first  must 
yield.  I  hate  giving  in  to  the  j)iinciple  that  hiuiger  entith'S  a  man,  not  to 
(inr  sympathy  and  our  charity,  as  men  and  Christians  ;  but  entitles  Jiim  to 
bo  anything  or  nothing,  a  thief  or  seditious.  'A  nam's  life  is  more  than 
meat.'"" 

To  J.  C.  SuAiur,  Evj.,  llii;^l)y,  wholiaJsentu  Uivicw  of  "StrutUcri'  Autobiography  "  : 

"AfiiyUth,  1848. 

''  As  to  Struthers,  I  fi>ar  you  liave  missed  the  man.  lla  is  so  completely 
a  formation  in  an  old  structure  of  society,  or  rather  an  old  organism  in  one, 
so  thoroughly  Scotch,  so  thoro'.ighly  a'ili(j)ie,  that  unless  you  had  been 
familiar  with  the  genus,  you  could  not  chissWy  him.  I  rcjnicein  his  crudities 
ul>out  kirks.  The  very  oddity  of  Iho  garments  which  encase  his  Old 
Mortality  soul  delights  me.  Tiio  feature  which  I  wished  you  to  dolineatS 
was  that  maidy  inch-pendcncc,  tliat  godly  simplicity  of  the  peasant  saint, 
which  is  so  beautifid.  Just  read  again  his  early  days  as  a  herd,  his  first 
day  of  married  life,  his  first  entrance  into  (JIasgow,  nnd  then  remember  how 
true  th(!  nian  is.  Ho  is  a  genuine  7nan,  and  as  j»erfect  a  sjiecimen  of  a  class 
of  ycotchmcn  pi>ssing  away  (and  soon  to  be  driven  off  the  road  like  the 
old  coaches  by  steam)  as  the  piltroch  is  a  specimen  of  uld  music,  or  the  small 
Log  myrtle  of  a  Highland  scene." 

ruthHSAME:— 

•*  Craufuud  rRionv,  May  Uth. 

"  I  have  not  written  to  your  friend,  ^fr.  Temple,  because  I  found  I  could 
rot  receive  Irim  at  my  ho\iso  with  any  comfort  or  satisfaction.  I  came  hcjo 
for  change  of  air,  and  pi-opose  returning  home  the  end  of  the  week,  in  order 
to  attempt  a  little  Sabbuth  duty  before  going  off  to  'summer  high,'  ujKJn 
the  Western  Hills  for  a  few  weeks.  I  luive  run  away  from  the  (Jeneral 
As.sembly  to  which  I  was  elected  a  member,  j.icfL-n  ing  to  drink  in  tlie  spirit 
of  solitude,  and  to  feast  my  inwanl  ear  upon  '  unlieard  nu'lodies,'  rather 
Oian  to  sit,  '  dusty  and  deli<pi(scent,'  lis*,cning  to  the  debates  of  my  most 
worthy  and  orthodox,  but  still  prosy  and  cock  sure-of-everything,  brethren. 
All  this  h'jigthy  explanation  is  to  account  for  ir.y  apparent  heathenish  want 
of  Temple  service  and  unkindness  toward  your  IVieiul. 

'  I  have  found  it  wiy  good  to  have  been  withdrawn  for  some  time  from 
outward  work.  What  I  have  lost  in  body  doing,  I  have  gain<.'d  in  soul 
b(!ing.  1  have  felt  how  considerate  and  loving  it  was  in  Christ  to  have 
asked  His  dihcii»les  to  go  with  iiim  and  'rest  ii\  'iilt,'  because  so  many 
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wero  coniinj;  and  pfoiiig  thiit  thoy  Inul  jiot  time  ovrn  to  eat.  In  this  strug- 
glo  between  the  nnseen  anil  seen — God,  anil  tliinj^s  ajmrt  from  or  out  of 
(Jod — it  is  good  to  be  outwardly  sepamted  from  the  Hci-n  and  temi»oral,  as  a 
means  of  being  brougiit  more  into  contact  with  tlio  unseen  and  eternal.  I 
have  not  had  such  enjoyable  Sabbaths  for  a  long  tinu-.  Such  peace  and  re- 
pose was  unearthly.  Wo  ministers  in  Scotland  cannot  always  enjoy  our 
Sabbaths.  Wo  have  too  much  giving  and  too  little  receiving.  The  only 
way  to  get  good  for  oursidves  is  to  preach  peacefully,  without  attempt  at 
fine  things,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  and  for  His  glory.  Two  books  1  read 
during  my  sickness — your  friend  Stanley's  '  Apostolic  Age,'  and  the  last 
edition  of  Hare's  '  Guesses  at  Truth.'  This  last  rather  <lisaj)i)ointod  me.  It 
did  not,  as  a  whole,  send  me  far  on,  nor  did  it  come  up  to  my  idea  of  what  the 
Hares  could  have  done  under  the  cover  of  a  title  which  left  such  a  mighty 
field  for  vigorous  speculation.  I  was  <l.  lighted  with  Stanley.  The  8t3'lo 
j)crhap8  is  rather  too  intensely  artistic.  lUit  it  is  a  well  put  together, 
manly,  fresh,  truthful  book.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  success  iu  seizing  the 
features  of  tlie  old  giants.  I  was  charmed  with  liis  idis.i  of  each  apostle  be- 
coming a  guiilingstar  to  difTerent  times,  ordillVrciit  ages  linding  their  wants 
supplied  by  one  more  than  the  rest.  I  am  satisfied,  and  have  been  for 
some  time,  that  this  is  tho  ago  of  St.  John.  Uidess  the  Church  gets  whole- 
some spiritual  food  given  to  it,  its  next  development  will  bo  mysticism. 
Nothing  outward  in  government,  creed,  or  mode  of  worship  can  satisiy 
the  increasing  hunger  in  the  Church  ;  all  are  seeking  sonit'tliing  which  they 
find  not,  yet  know  not  hardly  what  thoy  seek.  1  think  that  something  is 
unity.  r>ut  of  what  kind  I  Nothing  can  satisfy  but  one  ;— unity  of  mind 
with  Christ,  and  so  with  one  another.  I  hope  the  breukiiig.s  up  in  Protes- 
tantism may  lead  to  it.  The  breaking  up  of  lleshly  unity  {i.e.  anything 
apart  from  God)  often  loads  to  .s]»iritu;il  unity.  Each  part,  being  driven  to 
(iod  (in  its  conscious  weakness)  for  that  striiigtli,and  good,  and  j)o;ice,  and 
joy,  earth  has  failed  to  give,  beromcs  thonby  mure  united  .spiiitually  to 
every  other  part  so  doing. 

"  I  dare  say  you  do  not  undeistand  me,  for  lOMlly  1  have  no  b)ain,  and  no 
patience  either  to  think  or  Avrite.  J  ought  not  to  atteni)»t  it.  I  only  wish 
you  were  beside  me,  that  I  might  xjiliittt  r  out  my  thoughts  about  the  re- 
action which  tlio  oulwardtuiss  of  our  orthodoxy  is  producing,  and  which  tho 
worst  kind  of  (iermanism,  and  the  pantheism  of  Kmerson,  are  meeting  and 
dissecting,  Imt  which  St.  John's  Gospels  au'l  J!]piNtlcs  can  alone  so  meet,  as 
to  sanctify      ul  save.     But  my  brain,  John,  my  brain  1 

"J  am  ..laried,  I  can  write  no  more.  Tho  day  is  lovely.  John  Mack- 
intosh is  here  enjoying  himself  nnich.  We  are  with  my  l)rother  John,  in 
Crauford  I'riory.  Tho  trees  are  scattering  their  blossoms  in  the  breeze  ;  the 
leaves  are  transparent ;  tho  bees  and  birds  nhnw  distiub  tho  silence  jf  the 
woo<ls.  1  have  had  a  short  enjoyable  lounge  on  mossy  swnrd.  I  seldom 
think  when  walking.     I  am,  as  Kmerson  says,  *  a  transparent  eyifball  ' 

"A  great  study  of  mine  during  my  sickness  has  boi'u  that  mighty  deep  — 
Christ's  temptation  taken  in  connection  witii  the  history  of  tho  first 
temptatiim,  tho  history  of  tb  ;  Isri'Iites,  (/hrist's  own  history,  and  the  history 
of  the  Clmrch     and  of  each  Christian." 

An  illness,  brought  mi  by  overwork,  loiiipelU'd  liini  to  give  up 
preaoliiiig  lor  a  time.     He  went  for  change  of  air  to  liis  lather's  houbo 
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at  Shandon,  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Gaieloch,  and  there,  in 
liis  rambles  by  burn  and  brae,  tliought  out  thoae  views  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  Christ  whicli  were  afterwards  published. 

From  liis  Journal  :— 

"Shandon,  May. — How  bcnutiful  is  everything  hnre!  It  is  a  very  world 
of  music  and  painting.  In  the  melody  of  tlio  birds,  in  tlie  fonns  and  beauty 
of  tlie  landscape,  in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers  and  dressing  of  the  trees, 
there  seems  a  vindication  of  the  ])ur8uit  of  the  iine  arts.  Thoy  are  God-like; 
but  how  demon-like  when  the  nrti.st  recognises  nature  no  longer  as  the  'Art 
of  God/  but  as  the  art  of  Hat.in  for  satisfying  the  soul  without  God  j  then 
Eden  is  Eden  no  longer — wo  are  banished  from  its  tree  of  life. 

"How  many  things  are  in  the  world  yet  not  of  it!  Tlio  material  world 
itself,  with  all  its  scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  with  all  its  gay  adornmentH 
of  tree  and  flower,  and  light  and  shade — with  all  its  accompanying  glory  of 
blue  sky  and  flfoy  cloud,  or  midnight  splendour  of  moon  and  stars — all  are 
of  the  Father.  And  so,  too,  is  all  that  inner  world,  wlion,  like  the  outer, 
it  movcH  according  to  His  will — of  loyal  friendships,  loving  lirotherhood — 
and  the  lieavenly  and  blessed  charities  of  home,  and  all  the  real  light  and 
joy  that  dwell,  as  a  very  symbol  of  His  own  prosonce,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  a  renewed  spirit.  In  one  word,  all  that  is  true  and  lovely  and  of  good 
report — all  that  is  one  with  J I  is  will,  is  of  the  Father,  and  not  of  the  world. 
Let  the  world,  then,  pa.ss  away  with  the  lust  thoreiit'!  It  is  passing  away 
of  death  and  darkness — of  all  that  is  at  enniitv  to  God  and  man.  All  that 
'\A  of  the  Father  shall  remain  for  ever." 

To  his  SisTEu  Jane  :—  «* Suandon,  May,  1818. 

''  I  have  been  yearning  here  for  quiet  aiitl  retiicniont.  I  got  it  yesterday. 
I  set  ofi"  upon  a  steeple-cliaso,  scenting  like  a  wild  ass  the  water  from  afar. 
l>ut  heather,  birch,  and  the  like,  were  my  water  in  the  desert.  I  found  all. 
I  piussed  through  the  upper  park  and  enttnvMl  a  birch  wood.  1  traced  an  old 
l)ath,  half  trodden — wluither  by  men  or  hares  I  could  not  tell.  It  lead  mo 
to  a  wee  burn.  In  a  moment  I  found  mysi'lf  in  the  midst  of  a  poem;  one 
of  those  woodland  lyrics  which  have  a  melody  heard  and  unheard,  which 
enters  by  the  eye  and  ear,  goes  down  to  the  heart,  and  sleej)s  it  in  light,  pours 
on  it  the  oil  of  joy,  and  give.s  it  'beauty  for  !X.slies.'  This  .same  mountain 
spirit  of  a  burn  comes  from  the  h(>atlicr,  from  the  lon<'ly  home  of  sheep, 
kites,  and  *  jM-asweeps.*  It  enters  a  birth  wood,  and  flows  over  cleanest  slate. 
When  I  met  it,  it  was  falling  with  a  chuckling,  gurgling  laugh,  into  a  small 
pool,  clear  as  liquid  diamond.  The  rock  .sliclved  over  it  and  sheltered  it. 
In  the  crevices  of  the  rock  were  arranged,  as  tiistcl'ul  nature  alone  can  do, 
bunches  of  primroses,  sprouting  green  ferns,  and  innumerable  rock  plants, 
while  the  sunlight  gleaming  from  the  water  danced  and  jdayed  upon  the 
«helving  rock,  as  if  to  the  laughing  tune  of  tlic;  brock,  and  overhead  weeping 
birches  and  hazels,  and  besidt^  mo  green  grass  and  wood  hyacinths  and 
primroses.  All  around  the  birds  were  .singing  with  'full-throated  ease,'  and 
up  above,  a  deep  blue  sky  with  a  few  island  clouds,  and  now  and  then,  far 
up,  a  solitary  crow  winging  across  the  blue  and  silence.  Now  this  I  call 
rest  and  peace.  It  is  such  an  hour  of  n-st  amidst  toil  as  does  my  soul 
good,  lasts  and  will  come  back  with  a  soothing  peacelulness  ainid-st  hard 
labour. 
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LIFE  OF  NORMAN  MACLEOD. 


"I  felt  SO  tlinnkful  for  my  crciition,  my  profession,  my  country,  my  all, 
all,  all.     I  only  lU-siiocl  something  better  in  the  K|)irit. 

"Pray  don't  Bmilo  at  my  burn;  but  ■when  I  feel  in  love,  I  tUrliyht  to 
expatiate  upon  my  beloved;  and  I  am  mad  about  my  burn." 

To  the  Same:—  ..  Siiandojj,  May  23,  1848. 

"To-day  I  set  ofi'  on  a  cruise  to  discover  a  ;,'h'n  about  which  there  were 
vague  traditions  at  Shanilon.  It  was  called  Cllcn  Fruin,  which,  in  ancient 
(.'eltic,  I  understand,  was  the  ("Ih  n  of  Weeping.  Dr.  Macleod,  (Jaelic  autho- 
rity who  is  with  us  (a  great  friend,  by-thc-bye  of  my  moth"r's),  .says  that 
tho  bodies  of  the  dead  used  to  be  curried  through  the  saiil  glen,  from  som«* 
jtlaco  to  some  other  place — hence  weeping.  Well,  I  set  oil".  Jlehold  me, 
«tifl  in  the  limbs,  my  feet  as  if  tliey  were  'clay  and  iron' — hard,  unbending, 
yet  weak;  but  the  heatl  of  goKl,  pure,  pnre  gold;  though  now,  like  Dar- 
dolph's,  tinfortunately  uncoinable.  liehold  Uic  pulling,  blowing,  ])assing 
through  tho  upper  park.  Hathed  ere  I  reached  the  birch  wood,  and  soon 
reclined  near  my  buin,  with  Shakespeare  lus  my  only  companion.  Kut  even 
ho  began  to  be  too  still'  and  prosy.  The  ferns,  and  water,  and  cuckoo  beat 
liim  hollow;  so  I  cast  him  a.side,  and  began  creeping  up  the  burn,  seeking 
for  deeper  solitude,  like  a  wild  beast.  1  was  otter-like,  indeed,  in  every- 
thing save  njy  size,  shape,  and  clothes,  and  having  Shakespeai-e  in  my 
pocket.  Then  I  began  to  gather  feins,  and  found  beautiful  specimens. 
Then  I  studied  the  beautiful  little  .scene  arounc-  me,  and  was  so  ghul  that  I 
dreamt,  on  and  on,  listening  to  that  sweet  inland  murmur. 

"The  power  of  the  hills  is  over  me!     Away  for  tJlen  Fruin,  two  miles 


I  should  come  to  this!     Try  it! 

(Jreen  braes — there  march  dykes 

Very  near  the  fii-st  ridge  which 

'Am  I  a  bulletr     On— at  last 


uphill!     }[ard  work  !     Alas,  alus  !    that 
Be  off!     So  off  I  went — and  on  and  on. 
—  there  withered  heather — there  mossy, 
bounds  the  horizon.     Puff,  ])uff — on,  on  ! 
— I  must  lie  down  ! 

"This  will  never  do!  fJo  ahead,  Noiinan  !  fjet  up — get  on!  I  do 
think  that,  on  principle,  I  should  stop!  (io  alu^iid.  What's  that?  'Cock, 
cock,  ock,  whiz-zzz' — (.Jrouse!  That's  cheering.  What's  that  1  'Whead- 
leoo,  wheadlcoo' — a  curlew?  Ifurrah,  we  art!  going  alutad !  Anotlier  pull! 
The  loch  out  of  sight.  Something  looming  in  tla;  far  distance.  Arran  Hills. 
So,  alietul,  my  boy — limbs  better — steam  uj) — the  spirit  of  the  hills  getting 
strong — the  ghosts  of  my  fathers  and  mothei-s  beckoning  me  onwards.  The 
moor  getting  boggy — soft — more  hags — lii-st  rate  !  Ladies  don't  walk  here. 
This  is  unknown  to  dandies.  Another  hill.  And  then — up  I  am!  Now, 
is  not  this  glorious?  liefore  me,  pure  Loch  Ciare — and  beyond  tho  most 
sublime  view  I  almost  ever  saw.  Teriivees  apparently  of  sea  and  land — the 
Bca  a  miii-or.  Ves-sels  everywhere — the  setting  sun  tinging  the  high  peaks 
of  Arran,  kissing  them  and  tho  hills  of  Thibet  with  the  same  glow,  laying 
tho  one  asleep  with  a  parting  kiss,  and  with  another  waking  up  her  eastern 
chihlren.     There's  poetry  for  you ! 

"The  gi'Cttt  liills  of  Arran, '  like  great  men,'  lus  Jean  Paul  says,  'the  first 
to  catch,  the  last  to  lose  the  light.'  Whs  not  all  this  glorious?  not  to  siicak 
of  the  sea,  and  ships,  and  solitude.  Do  yoti  know  I  never  think  at  such 
times.  I  am  in  a  state  of  unconscious  reception,  anti  of  conscious  deep  joy. 
No  more. 
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"Glfii  Fruin  lay  at  my  feot,  with  slopinj?  sroon  liilln  liko  tlio  Yivnow 
'  bai-o  hills,'  as  IJilly  says  ;  b>it  liko  nil  such  hills,  most  pooticnl  and  full  of 
'pastoral  melancholy.'  VV'«'I1,  I  shall  only  stato  that  I  camo  down,  in  caw 
you  imajpno  that  I  am  thore  still.  And  when  I  camo  «lown,  what  then? 
Most  amiably  and  most  litorary — orammod  a  listoning  audience  with  Words- 
worth, Tennyson,  and  8hakcH|>earo. 

"Nowhavo  I  not  much  cause  to  thank  (Jod  for  all  Ifis  meroiost  and, 
dear,  I  have  done  .so.  I  have  been  tiuly  hnp]>y.  My  study  has  been  the 
Temptation,  still  so  full  of  wonders.  I  have  not  been  in  the  |(>ast  trouldod 
about  the  Assembly,  except  so  far  as  to  make  me  remember  it  in  my  praycis 
— yes,  both  Assendjlies,  I  am  ji^ladtosay.  These  ijlorious  scenes  are  in  har- 
mony only  with  a  spiiit  of  love,  (jiod's  rei<,Mi  over  all  men,  throti;,diout  all 
ages,  and  Gotl's  rei;i,'n  of  lovo  in  our  hearts,  when  l)elieve<l,  <,'ives  peace. 

"I  wi.sh  to  be  back  in  tinu;  to  prepare  fur  the  Coniinunion.  The  .scenea 
of  beauty  and  the  time  of  retirement  which  i  lia\  i-  had  are  in  iicrfect  kcoj*- 
ing  with  again  hearing  'the  still  sad  music  of  humanity,'  in  onr  miscrablo 
doses  and  'ile  abodes.  The  Lord  left  His  glory  and  rest  to  dwell  witli 
men ;  and  by  the  cross  Ile  entered  into  more  glorious  rest,  wei-e  that 
j>08sii>le." 

To  JouN  v.  SuAi»r,  lUq.,  Hiiyhy:-  ♦•Shandon,  May  25. 

"In  the  midst  of  sovereign  hills  silence  is  most  becoming,  and  then  I 
never  can  think  at  such  times.  J  gi  ow  as  unconsciously  as  plants  do  bene.atii 
the  sun  and  shower.  JJut  oh  !  the  life  an  1  joy  !  Tlio  man  who  begins  to 
«loubt  anything  on  a  mountain  top  excejc  his  own  powers,  who  begins  to 
question  instead  of  cont(>ntedly  rr-ceiviug,  who  speaks  of  the  authority  of 
hooks  and  professors,  who,  in  short,  does  not  love  and  rejoice,  should  bo 
pitched  over  the  first  rock,  or  ha\e  such  a  hiding  given  him  with  ivecjnntf 
birch  as  will  send  him  howling  to  (Men  Fruin  (the  (ll,>n  of  Weepiiig')!  I 
am  every  day  getting  better.  I  suflVred  fiom  an  all'ci  tion  of  the  membrano 
which  covera  stomach,  chest,  and  brain,  and  practically  all  creation  when  it 
(the  membrane)  is  out  of  order !  I  am  certain  Hamh't'o  liver  or  membrano 
was  afl'ectod ! 


^ 


mks 


From  hia  Journal  :—  .<  SiiAsnow,  June  3. 

"  Was  there  ever  a  period  in  wliich  it  wa.s  morp  necessary  for  men  who 
love  the  good  of  our  National  Zion  to  meet  together  in  prayer  and  sober, 
earnest  thoughtfulness,  to  consider  the  state  of  our  country  and  the  present 
state  of  the  Church,  our  danger.^,  diflicultiea,  weaknesses,  duties,  comfoi-tsl 

"Might  not  such  questions  bo  considered  as  bearing  upon  that  mighty 
one  of  education  :  the  training  up  of  an  oflicient  ministry  ;  ari  etHciont  sys- 
tem of  Sabbath  schools ;  the  infusing  a  healthier  life  and  lovo  into  onr  clergy ; 
the  development  of  Congregational,  IVesbytcrial,  Synodical,  and  Assembly 
life;  the  bringing  forward  of  the  intelligent  laity  ;  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  poor  Highlands  ;  with  the  mjusses  in  towns  ;  what  is  neede<l  in  our 
theology  in  our  times  with  rcferenco  to  Germany  and  Kngland ;  what  aro 
our  duties  to  Dissenters,  to  the  Clnirch  of  Knglantl,  to  the  Continent.  If  wo 
only  could  get  men  to  think,  and  think  earnestly,  in  this  terrible  criaw,  I 
should  be  at  case." 
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IIFJ'J  OF  GORMAN  MACLEOD. 


Tv  his  SiHTKR  Jane  :— 

"Dalkeith, 

"  I  foel  trrribly  my  loneliness,  f(s|.ooiiilly  ns  preventing  me  from  enjoying 
literary  society.  I  began  jKnulering  in  my  mind  whether  there  was  any  one 
in  the  town  who  i oiild  share  my  pleasure  in  reading  '  The  Prelude,'  and 
'In  Memoriam,'  or  have  a  talk  with  mo  about  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  Of 
all  my  acquaintances,  I  thought  Mi-h.  Huggins  j)robably  the  mo.st  npiritiielU, 
and  off  I  went  with  'The  Prelude.'  I  found  her  in  her  usual  seat  by  the  tire- 
Hide,  her  face  calm  and  meditative,  her  thumb.s  still  pursuing  their  endless 
chase  after  each  other, as  if  each  had  vowed  nn  eteiiial  revcnj^e  of  his  brother. 
There  wjih  an  air  of  placid  repose  in  h(!r  time-woj-n  fcutures,  combined  with 
an  int/cUecttial  giandeur,  caught  from  her  long  residence  with  the  late  illus- 
trious Mr.  Huggins,  ami  also  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  fciitures,  with  an 
occasional  lightning  tlash  about  the  eye,  which  I  have  do  doubt  was  occa- 
uioned  by  living  nem-  th('  powder-mills  for  thiity  years.  I  was  disap|>ointed 
with  her  views  of  j)oetry.  1  road  the  lntro<luction,  and  the  following  con- 
versation ensujid : — 

"  '/. — We  have  here,  1  think,  a  fine  combination  of  the  poet  with  the 
poetic  arti.st.* 

"  '7/. — I  wadna  doot.     How's  yer  sisttr  ]' 

"  '/. — Well,  I  ihank  you.  She  has  been  a  long  time  cultivating  the  ideal 
under  me  ;  but  her  talent  is  small,  her  genius  nuthing." 

"  '  y/.— Ik  her  each  (<'uugli)  better  f 

"  '  /. — Kather,  Mrs.  Huggins.     But,  pray,  how  do  you  like  Wordsworth f 

"  ' //. — I  dinna  k(;n  him.  Whar  does  he  leevc  ?  In  Pettigrew's  Close  t 
Ih  he  the  sticket  minister  I'  " 

ITv  bia  BROTUeK  Okorok  (advising  him  on  the  choice  of  a  professiori) : — 

"  Dalkritk,  A'ovembcr  (5,  1848. 

.  .  .  "  We  must  assume  then,  that,  whatever  we  eat  or  drink,  or 
■whatever  we  do,  it  must  be  for  God's  glor}' ;  or,  to  make  this  plainer,  I 
assume  that  Christ  has  for  every  man  '  his  work' — a  something  in  His 
kingdom  to  do  which  is  better  suited  to  him,  and  ho  to  it,  than  any  other. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  finds  what  his  work  is  and  docs  it !  To  find  it  is  to 
find  our  profession,  and  to  do  it  is  to  find  our  highest  good  and  peace. 

"  My  faith  is,  that  there  is  a  far  greater  amount  of  revelation  given  to 
guide  each  man  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Bibh,  by  conscience, 
and  by  Providences,  than  most  men  are  aware  of.  It  is  not  the  light  which 
is  defective,  it  is  an  eye  to  see  it. 

"  For  instance  :  (Jhrist  calls  us  outwardly  and  inwardly  to  our  profession, 
And  those  two  calls,  when  they  coincide  (when,  like  two  lions,  they  meet 
at  one  fioint),  det<>rmino  a  profession  to  any  man  who  will  be  at  all  de- 
termined by  the  will  of  the  Redeemer.  The  outward  call  is  made  up  of 
all  those  outward  circumstances  which  render  the  profession  at  all  possible 
for  us,  and  which  render  any  one  profession  more  possible  than  another. 
With  this  principle  you  are  at  no  difficulty,  of  cou'ue,  in  determining  a 
thousand  professions  or  jrasitions  in  society  which  are  not  i)08sible  for  you, 
and  to  which,  conse(|uently,  you  aie  not  called.  I  need  not  illustrate  this, 
it  is  self-evident.     Hut  as  in  yoiu'  case  two  or  three  prufcssious  uuty  present 
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themselves  to  you  wliich  appoar  all  po  silil*; — nay,  at  first  sifjlit,  all  equally 
])OBsible — in  such  a  pre<lioainent  you  would  requiio  larcfuUy  to  apply  tho 
above  rule,  in  order  calmly  to  consider  wliich  is  most  jjossible,  on  tho  whole, 
lor  you.  Amonjf  tho  outward  circumstances  which,  us  I  havosaid,  combine 
to  make  up  this  outward  call,  may  be  mcntioiuMl  bodily  health,  the  likings 
of  friends,  interest  of  the  family,  means  of  usffidncHs,  Ac. 

'*  But  there  is  also  the  inward  call  to  be  considereil.  By  this  I  mean  a 
inan'N  internal  titness  for  the  profession  ;  and  this  of  course  makes  tho 
problem  a  little  more  complex,  yet  not  impossible  of  .solution.  A  ntan 
might  put  such  questions  as  those  : — 

"  Which  profession  gives  the  greatest  scoj-e  for  the  development  of  n>y 
whole  being,  morally,  intellectually,  s«M'ially,  actively  (  Again ;  am  [ 
tilted  for  this  as  to  talent,  principle,  (education  {  in  whi<-h  could  I  best  and 
with  tho  greatest  advantage  use  all  the  talents  ChiiHt  has  given  me,  and 
for  which  lie  will  make  me  responsii)le,  so  that  not  one  tah-nt  shall  bo  laid 
up.  in  a  na))kin  or  buried,  but  that  all  may  be  .so  employed  that  lie  can  say 
to  mo,  'Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant  <'  This  is  tho  way  of  looking 
at  tho  question  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  ditlicult  to  apply  it  ])ractica]ly  with 
tho  a.ssi.stance  of  (jod's  good  spirit.  I  tell  you  cantlidly,  that,  as  far  as  I 
see,  you  have  to  decide  between  the  ministry  and  thti  medical  profession. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  which  I  love  most.  I  would  not  exchange  my  pro- 
fession for  any  oji  earth.  All  I  have  seen  of  the  world  in  courts  and  camps, 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  Europe  and  America,  all,  ull  makes  mo  cling  to  it 
and  love  it  the  more,  ^ly  love  to  it  is  daily  increasing.  1  bless  and  praise 
(Jtxl  that  Ho  has  called  me  to  it.  Would  oidy  1  were  worthier  of  the  glory 
and  ilignity  which  belong  to  it !  I  find  in  it  work  most  congenial  to  my 
whole  being.  It  at  once  nourishes  and  gives  full  scope  to  my  spirit.  It 
atfords  hourly  opiwrtunities  for  the  gratification  of  my  keenest  sympathies 
and  warmest  afl'ections.  It  engages  my  intellect  with  tho  lofti«!st  investiga- 
tions which  can  demand  its  cxerci.se.  It  presents  a  field  for  constant  activity 
in  circumstances  which  ai-o  ever  varying,  yet  always  interesting,  and  never 
too  burdensome  to  bo  borne.  It  enables  mo  to  bring  to  bear  all  I  know, 
all  I  acquiw,  all  I  love,  upon  tho  temporal  and  eternal  well-being  of  my 
fellow-men,  and  to  influence  their  peace  and  good  for  ever.  It  brings 
mo  into  contact  with  high  and  low.  rich  and  poor,  in  the  most  cndeiu'ing 
and  intei'esting  relationships  in  which  man  can  stand  to  man  :  a  share)*  of 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  a  teacher,  a  comforter,  a  guide.  Do  you  wonder 
that  with  all  my  caro  and  anxiety  (whicii  aro  buixlens  worthy  of  man)  I 
should  bo  happy  all  the  day  long  ?  I  envy  no  man  on  earth,  except  a  better 
(Christian.  A  minister  of  tho  gosjiel '  Kings  and  princes  may  veil  their 
faces  before  such  a  profession.  It  is  to  have  the  profession  of  angels,  and  to 
bo  a  fellow- worker  with  Christ.  Excuse  me,  ii'  forgetting  you  for  a  moment, 
[  have  expressed  tho  deep  convictions  of  my  soul  as  to  what  I  feel  this  pro- 
fession to  be.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  no  wish  to  influence  you  ; 
I  have.  For  I  would  sooner  seo  you  an  ofhcer  in  Christ's  army — a  plain 
Scotch  minister  though  he  be — than  any  other  thing  on  eai'th  which  I  can 
suppose  it  possible  for  you  to  have. 

"  Add  to  all  this,  the  loud  call  for  such  men  as  you  to  join  the  Church  I 
Oh,  George,  if  you  knew  how  I  have  looked  forward  to  your  being  with 
me  !     How  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  us  three  brothers  cairy 
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the  Banner  of  the  Cross  together  in  our  poor  but  beloved  country !  I 
somehow  cannot  give  up  the  hope  yet.  Better  days  are  coming.  They 
would  come  soon,  had  we  more  such  men  as  you." 

From  hia  Journal  : — 

"  Novemh'ir  6. — Twenty-six  ca.s'^s,  and  eighteen  deaths,  (no  recoveries) 
from  cholera  at  Loanhead.     The  Cholera  Hospital  preparing  here. 

"  *  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  soul  is  stayed  on  Thee,  be- 
cause  he  ti'usteth  in  Thee.*     Amen. 

"  December  21. — I  hear  two  cases  have  occurred  hei'e  last  night. 

*  liord  give  me  grace  to  do  tli  t  which  is  right.  My  trust  is  in  Tlieo. 
Thou  art  my  refuge,  and  my  fortress,  my  God,  and  having  Thee  as  my  sure 
and  unchanging  good.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  *  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  nor  of  the  destruction  which  Avasteth  at  noonday.'  Lord,  direct 
my  steps  !  Preserve  me  from  the  vanity  and  vainglory  which  might  wick- 
edly lead  me  to  expose  myself  to  danger,  and  from  the  selfish  fear  which 
would  drive  me  from  my  duty.  '  Lead  me  in  truth,  teach  me,'  and  may  I, 
at  this  trying  time,  be  and  do  that  which  is  right  as  Thy  son  and  minister- 
ing servant,  and  whether  by  life  or  death  may  I  glorify  Thee — for  living  or 
dying  I  am  Thine,  thi-ough  Jesus  Christ !     Amen. 

^^  December  31,  Sabbath  night. — I  am  here  all  alone  upon  the  last  Sab- 
bath, almost  the  Ia.st  hour,  of  1843. 

"  What  a  year  of  world-wonders  this  has  been,  with  political  revolutions 
in  every  part  of  Europe  !     In  Britain,  famine,  pestilence,  riots,  and  rebellion. 

"  It  has  been  an  all-important  year  to  me  !  During  the  year  I  can  say, 
that  as  far  as  I  know,  I  have  not  for  a  doy  or  at  any  tim6  consciously  re- 
sisted what  I  knew  to  be  right,  setting  my  heart  upon  evil.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  have  done  any  one  thing  perfectly.  Every  day  has  disclosed  mani- 
fold imperfections, — sloth,  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  shortcomings  in  all 
things — but  I  have  been  alive.  To  what  is  this  owing]  I  rejoice  to  write 
it  — let  it  be  seen  by  angels  and  devils — to  the  free  and  boundless  and  om- 
nipotent grace  and  infinite  love  of  God. 

"  I  have  been  reading  those  old  diaries.  May  I  not  try  (in  much  ignor- 
ance) to  sum  up  some  practical  lessons  from  dear-bought  experience  1 

\.  I  had  inadequate  views  of  Chi'ist's  cross.  I  saw  a  work  done  for 
me — a  ground  for  pardon — an  objective  reality ;  but  I  did  not  see  so  clearly 
the  eternal  necessity  of  the  cross  in  me,  of  sharing  Chi'ist's  life  as  mine,  of 
glorying  in  the  cross  as  reflected  in  the  inward  power  it  gives  to  '  be  cruci- 
fied to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  me.* 

2.  I  was  dealing  too  little  with  a  Personal  Saviour — had  too  little  (or 
no)  confidence  in  His  love  to  me  individually,  and  in  His  will  and  power 
to  free  from  sin  by  making  me  like  Himself 

"  Light  dawns,  life  comes  !  I  have  faith  in  the  love  of  God  to  me,  that 
I — even  I,  shall  be  '  perfect'  as  my  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect. 

"  What  have  I  lost  by  my  wilful  and  rebellious  sin  1  I  have  during 
these  years  come  in  contact  with  many  thousand  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the 
world,  in  the  most  interesting  circumstances,  in  domestic  and  in  public  life, 
in  sickness,  family  distres.s,  and  on  death-beds.  How  much  good  has  been 
lest  and  evil  done,  by  the  absence  of  that  real  earnestness  of  word,  look, 
tom[ier,  teaching, — tliato,//,  which  can  only  come  from  a  soul  in  a  right  state 
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with  God,  and  which  never  can  be  imitated,  or  would  bo  so  only  by  hypoc- 
risy.   What  good,  and  peace,  and  happiness  have  I  lost  to  myself ! 

"  Tliere  is  another  thing  presses  itself  upon  me.  I  know  as  surely  as  1 
know  anything,  that  all  my  sin  has  emanated  from  myself,  and  yet  I  do 
believe  God  has  brought  more  good  to  me  in  the  latter  end  by  this  very  life 
than  could  perhaps  have  been  brought  in  any  otlier  way.  I  would  shudder 
in  -wi'iting  this  if  it  appeared  to  be  the  slightest  excuse  for  my  iniquities. 
The.se,  I  repeat  it,  were  mine.  But  I  think  I  have  a  glimpse  of  that  marvel 
of  Providence  by  which  evil — while  it  is  nothing  but  evil — is  yet  by  in- 
finite wisdom  and  love  made,  like  a  wild  stream,  an  instrument  of  God. 

"  Let  me  not  forget  to  mention  tlu'ee  men  i'rom  whom  I  have  received 
unspeakable  good — Thomas  Arnold,  Alexander  Scott,  and  dear  John 
Campbell. 

"  I  go  to  Glasgow  to-morrow.  Cholera  rages,  but  I  join  my  family,  cast- 
ing my  car^  on  God.  Lord  Jesus,  my  ever-present  and  ever-loving  Saviour, 
I  desire  to  abide  in  Thee,  to  trust  in  Thy  life.  Thy  grace,  Thy  character, 
Thy  ways. 

"  Lord  I  am  thine  !   for  time  and  eternitv.     Amen  and  Amen." 


iii 
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The  condition  of  the  Church  still  weighed  heavily  on  him.  Clmrcli 
questions  vrere  in  liis  eyes  secondary  to  the  grand  end  for  winch  all 
Churches  exist,  the  raising  up  of  living  Christians ;  and  so  day  and 
night  he  pondered  over  the  best  metliods  for  stimulating  a  healthy 
zeal.  There  were  many  f^^ergymen  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and 
elsewhere,  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  anxieties,  and  witli  whom 
he  frequently  exchanged  ideas  on  this  sul)ject.  But  as  there  was  no 
organ  through  which  the  Church  might  address  her  members  on 
questions  of  Christian  life  and  work,  it  was  resolved  that  a  magazine 
should  be  started,  containing  papers  for  Sabbath  reading,  and  to  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  He  thus  became  editor  of  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Christian  Magazine,  a  monthly  periodical  published  by  Messrs. 
Pdton  and  Richie,  in  Edinburgh.  Short  sermons,  papers  on  social  and 
scientific  subjects,  biographies,  missionary  intelligence,  articles  upon 
parochial  and  church  organization,  and  notices  of  books,  formed  the 
contents. 

The  Christian  Magazine  never  attained  a  very  large  circulation ; 
but  the  editor  was  well  satisfied  in  having  an  audience  of  5,000  fami- 
lies to  which  he  could  address  himself,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  lliat 
the  appeals  made  in  its  pages  on  behalf  of  missionary  eaterprise,  and 
organized  parochial  work,  did  much  to  quicken  a  religious  life  which 
was  broad  and  tolerant  as  well  as  earnest. 

Many  of  the  articles  and  stories  which  he  afterwards  wrote  for 
Good  Words,  appeared  in  an  embryo  form  in  the  "  Blue  "  Magazine,  as 
it  was  popularly  called  ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  his  contributions 
consisted  of  short,  practical  papers  intended  Ibr  the  firesides  of  Church- 
men.    During  the  first  year  of  the  magazine  (l84'J-50),  he  wrote  more 
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than  twenty  articles,  and  among  these  a  useful  series  on  Family 
Education,  which  afterwards  expanded  into  a  volume.* 

A  series  of  papers  on  Drunkenness,  which  he  contributed  during 
1850-51,  was  reprinted  under  another  title.f 

He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1849,  and  spoke  at 
considerable  length  on  Education,  the  Continental  Churches,  India 
Mission,  and  Endowment.  In  his  speech  on  tlie  last  named  subject 
he  expressed,  with  great  energy,  his  favourite  idea  of  the  Chriojian 
congregation  being  a  society  charged  with  the  blessed  mission  of  meet- 
ing the  manifold  evils  of  society,  physical  and  social  as  well  as  spiritual, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  bringing  living  Christian  men  into  personal 
contact  with  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  ungodly.  His  reflections 
during  the  disturbances  of  1848',  and  the  deep  impression  made  on  him 
by  the  Glasgow  mob,  found  a  voice  for  themselves  on  this  occasion. 


"The  question  appeared  to  him  to  lie  between  the  needy  masses  upon  the 
one  band,  and  those  who  were  able  to  help  them  upon  the  other — between 
those  who  were  poor  temporally  and  spiritually,  and  those  upon  whom  God 
had  bestowed  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings.  The  object  of  endowed 
territorial  woi-k  was  to  bring  them  in  contact  upon  the  fields  of  the  Christian 
Church.  They  wished  the  poor  to  meet  the  rich  there,  that  the  rich  might 
assist  them;  they  wished  the  ignorant  to  meet  the  well  informed  there,  that 
they  might  receive  of  their  knowledge.  They  wished  the  suffering,  the  des- 
titute, and  the  afflicted,  to  meet  the  kind,  and  sympathizing,  and  Christian- 
hearted  there,  and  from  the  union  of  fulness  and  emptiness,  to  enable  those 
who  have,  to  give  to  those  who  stand  in  need.  Every  man  in  that  vast  mass 
of  humanity  had  immense  influence,  and  if  he  could  not  be  made  great  for 
good  he  might  be  made  great  for  evil.  The  hand  that  could  use  the  hammer, 
could  seize  the  firebrand;  the  tongxie  that  could  sing  praises  to  God,  might 
become  voluble  in  blasi)hemy  and  sedition.  The  man  with  a  strong  head 
and  heart,  but  uninformed,  might  gather  his  fellow-workmen  around  him 
in  hundreds  and  thousands — he  might  speak  to  them  of  the  separation 
between  man  and  man,  with  an  eloquence  that  rung  in  every  man's  heart, 
because  they  felt  it  to  be  true ;  he  might  speak  of  those  who  were  in  com- 
fort, but  who  did  not  care  for  those  in  misery ,  he  might  speak  of  those  who 
were  educated,  but  who  cared  not  for  those  in  ignorance ,  and  that  mass 
might  become  like  a  mighty  avalanche  set  loose  from  its  cold  solitude,  and 
descending  into  theii"  valleys,  crush  the  commercial  prosperity  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country ;  and  all  the  while  they  would  feel  it  to  be  a  righteous 
})uuishment,  on  the  part  of  a  righteous  God,  for  their  selfishness  and  apathy." 

i'Vom  his  Journal  :— 

"  I  call  individualism  the  embodiment  of  all  those  theories  which  would 
throw  man  back  upon  himself,  make  himself  the  centre,  and  referring  all 
things  to  that  centre,  measure  all  things  from  it.  It  sees  no  law,  no  rule, 
no  euil,  no  will  beyond  self.     The  grand  text  of  Emerson,  'I  am  a  man/  is 

*  "The  Home  School." 
/  +"A  riea  for  Temperance." 
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(in  his  sense  of  the  phrase)  its  expression.  What  is  society  to  me  1  What 
is  Luther?  What  is  the  Churoh,  or  the  Biblo,  or  ("hrist,  or  God?  'I  am 
a  man.'  This  is  Selbststiindnjkeit  Avith  a  vengeance  !  A  man  refuses  to  re- 
cognise or  worship  the  personal  God,  and  ends  by  worsliipping  himself. 

"  Self-destruction  is  the  opposite  of  this,  and  expresses  tlie  essence  of  those 
systems  by  which  the  individual  is  annihilated.  Poi)ery  is  its  ecclesiastical 
ideal,  and  despotism  its  civil.  The  Jesuit  maxim,  '  be  in  all  things  a  dead 
man,'  is  the  opposite  pole  from  Emerson.  If  the  one  system  deifies  man, 
the  other  annihilates  him,  though  it  must  in  jtistice  be  added,  as  a  professed 
means  of  idtimately  deifying  him.  Socialism  seems  to  me  to  be  iha  Devil's 
tertium  quid.  It  would  seek  to  fill  up  the  longings  in  man  after  union  in 
something  higher  or  something  beyond  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
him  the  fullest  out-going  for  his  individualism.  It  is  society  sacriiiced  to 
the  individual.  Eomanism  woidd  have  the  individual  sacrificed  to  the 
society  called  the  Church.  These  two  poles  are  always  producing  each  other. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  systems  which  would  destroy 
the  individual  should  produce  the  re-action  of  pantheism  and  republicanism, 
which  would  embody  man's  individualism  religiously  and  ci\  illy. 
*  What  is  the  Christian  terthcm  quid  i 

'*  1.  Unity  with  a  personal  God  revealed  in  a  personal  Saviour.  This 
destroys  individualism  in  so  far  as  it  establishes  personal  res{ion.sibility,  and 
jtlaces  tJie  man  as  a  part  of  a  system,  in  wliidi  nut  he,  but  a  personal  God, 
is  the  centre,  a  God  whom  we  oiiglit  to  love  an-^  serve.  Individualism 
cannot  co-exist  witli  the  ideas  of  oiiyht  to  love  and  serve.  These  destroy 
Selbststiindhikc'd.  To  recognize  the  existence  of  light,  is  at  once  to  give  iip 
the  notion  that  the  eye  exists  for  itself,  and  by  itself,  as  a  self-sustaining 
and  self-satisfving  oi'gan. 

"  2,  Union  with  man  through  God.  I  say  tluough  God,  because  wo 
can  only  find  our  true  relationship  to  any  point  within  the  cii-clo  by  seeing 
our  mutual  relationsliip  to  the  ceu..?,  God  our  Creator,  as  the  bond  which 
unites  us  to  man.  God  our  Father  is  the  bond  which  unites  us  to  all  His 
true  childi'cn.  The  family,  the  neighbourhooil,  the  citizenship,  the  state, 
are  the  outlets  of  our  social  tendencies  to  men,  in  God  our  Creator. 

"  The  Church  is  specially  the  outlet  of  our  social  tendencies  to  God  our 
Redeemer.  There  is  here  a  healthy  union  of  our  individualism  with  social- 
ism. The  individual  is  pi'cserved.  His  personality  is  not  destroyed — it  is 
developed.  Fi'ee-will,  responsibility,  the  necessity  of  seeing  and  knowing 
for  himself  are  recognized.  In  Heaven  he  can  say,  '  I  am  a  man.'  His 
Tuiion  with  God  is  essential  to  the  development  of  his  indiviiluality,  just  as 
light  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  eye.  The  social  life  is  also  preserved. 
'L"he  attraction  of  God  renders  the  attraction  of  man  necessary.  The  fam- 
ily relation  appointed  by  God,  is  the  school  in  which  men  are  trained  for 
the  family  of  man.  The  child,  in  spite  of  himself,  finds  himself  a  brotiier, 
or  son,  and  enters  life  a  part  of  a  system,  to  whose  well-being  he  must  con- 
tribute his  portion  by  the  sacrifice  of  self,  and  in  this  very  sacrifice  find 
himself  enriched.  The  necessity  of  labour  is  another  bond,  and  so  is  the 
necessity  of  living.  The  man  must  remain  poor  in  head  unless  he  receives 
knowledge,  and  poor  in  pocket  unless  he  receives  work,  and  poor  in  heart 
unless  he  receives  love.  And  all  this  receiving  implies  giving,  whether  it 
be  faith,  or  work,  or  love,  in  retuin ;  and  thus  bond  alter  bond  draws  man 
out  of  himself  to  man.  : 
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"  No  wonder  Pantheists  and  Socialists  hate  the  personal  God,  the  family, 
the  Word,  the  Church." 

To  Mr.  JAMES  M'PiiEBSoN  (an  Elder  in  Loudoun) : — 

"      .  '  "DALKErrn,  February  17,  13W. 

"  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  very  sincerely  syin])athize  with  you,  and 
with  all  my  dear  old  friends  who  are  now  in  the  midst  of  such  sore  and 
solemn  trials.  I  fancy  myself  among  you,  going  from  house  to  house.  I 
Bee  your  fixces,  and  know  how  you  will  all  think  and  feel.  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  know  who  have  been  carjied  ofl".  From  my  parish  visitation 
book,  I  can  recall  the  face  and  character  of  every  one  I  knew  in  the  i);nish, 
as  well  as  I  could  the  day  I  left  it,  and  I  feel  anxious  to  know  who  havu 
been  removed. 

"  How  soothing  to  feel  that  we  are  not  lost  in  the  big  crowd,  that  ou.r 
case  is  not  overlooked  by  Him  who  is  guiding  the  stars — but  that  His  eye 
of  love  rests  upon  us,  and  that  He  is  attending  to  each  of  us  as  really  and 
truly  as  He  did  to  Martha,  and  Mary,  and  Lazarus,  whom  He  loved  !" 


To  John  Mackintosh  (in  Rome) : — 


I 


Da-lkeitii,  December  25,  1849. 


"  Your  letter  inflamed  my  blood  and  faed  my  brain,  and  unless  I  knew 
from  experience  that  '  we  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  live  the 
(whatl)  passion  and  the  joy  (life?)  whosr  fountains  are  within,'  I  should 
certainly  have  been  unhappy.  Dear  Johi ,  all  our  happiness  flows  from 
our  blessed  Redeemer.  He  divideth  to  each,  gifts,  talents,  place,  -woik, 
circum.stances,  as  seemech  good  to  himself  Blessed  is  the  man  who  can 
ti-ust  Him,  and  take  what  He  gives,  using  it  for  the  end  for  which  it  is 
given.  So,  dear  John,  I  will  not  envy  thee  !  Thine  is  Rome,  mine  is 
home.  Thine  the  glories  of  the  past,  mine  labour  for  the  glories  of  the 
future  without  the  past.  Thine  the  eternal  city  with  all — all — art,  music, 
ruins,  visions,  ideal  day  dreams,  choking  unutterable  reminiscences ;  a 
spii'itual  present,  impalpable,  fascinating  ; — all — all  that  would  make  me 
laugh,  weep,  scream,  sing — all,  and  more  are  thine.  So  be  it.  Mine  is  a 
different  lot,  but  both  are  given  us  by  Him,  to  be  used  for  His  kingdom 
and  glory  j — and  darling,  thou  wilt  so  use  them,  I  am  sure  !  The  spirit  of 
the  greatest  man  Rome  ever  held  within  her  walls,  even  that  old  tent- 
maker,  he  who  after  his  ■wintry  cruise  came  weai-y  and  careworn  up  the 
Appian  way — his  humble  and  heroic  spirit  will  be  thine !  and  His,  too,  by 
whom  he  lived!  For  this  day  ('tis  past  12  a.m.  !)  reminds  me  Christ  is 
born,  and  the  world  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  is  not  ours,  but  a  world  unseen  by 
the  eye,  unheard  by  the  ear;  a  world  whose  glories  are  in  dim  wynd  and 
dusky  tenement  as  much  as  in  Rome.  So,  dear  John,  I  will  do  His  will 
here,  and  thou  there,  and  if  we  be  faithful,  we  shall  have  a  glorious  life 
of  it  together  somewhere  else  and  for  ever  !  Yet,  would  I  were  with  thee ! 
It  is  my  weakness  ;  I  can  guide  it  only,  change  it  I  cannot. 

'*  Evei'y  thing  in  our  land  is  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  Don't  believe 
me.  I  presume  it  is  the  best  land  on  earth ;  but  I  have  not  moved  for 
montlis  from  homo. 
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"  What  of  tlie  Jews  in  Rorao  1  Let  us  labour  for  them,  but  confess  that 
their  day  is  not  yet  come,  nor,  I  think,  dawned.  Tliis  is  my  hxtest  conchi- 
sion.  Keep  thy  heart,  dearest.  Were  I  in  your  place,  I  believe  I  should 
be  ruined;  thus  I  seo  Christ's  love  in  keeping  me  at  home.  Popeiy !  'The 
Bible  without  the  spirit  is  a  snndkd  by  moonli'jht.'  Well  done,  old  Coleridge ! 
I  have  long  believed  that  Popery  will  be  the  pantheistic  re-action  of  the 
latter  days.  Presbytcrianisra  in  our  country  is  a  poor  affair.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  Church  for  man  to  embrace  taste,  intellect,  genius,  and  inspire  love, 
veneration,  awe,  and  if  that  Church  is  to  be  a  visible  one,  our  Free  and 
Bond  won't  be  among  the  number.  We  are  sermonising  snobs.  But  I 
rave  and  run  on.  Don't  believe  me.  Shoi"t  of  heaven  there  is  no  ideal 
Church.  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  I  am  right  in  loving  Christ,  and  in  loving 
Christians,  and  the  souls  of  men  for  His  sake.  Beyond  this  twilight,  farther 
on  darkness  !  What  are  you  doing  now  ]  Gazing  on  the  moon,  feasting 
on  Christmas  rites,  seeing,  hearing.     Ah,  me  !''  .  • 

From  his  Father  : — 

"Moffat,  1849. 

"  It  would  truly  give  me  real  delight  if  you  could  go  to  London  and  act 
as  my  substitute,  and  in  such  a  good  cause.  The  poor  Highlands  and  Isles 
are  as  worthy  of  your  efforts  as  Germans  or  Jews  or  Indians,  and  they  re- 
quix-e  it  just  as  much.  The  only  legacy  I  can  leave  you  is  an  interest,  a 
lieartfelt  interast  in  that  poor  peoj)le  whose  blood  flows  in  your  veins.  Do, 
my  dear  fellow,  think  of  it." 

From  his  Note-Book  : — 

"^'1  Work  for  IS'iO. — Jnnnrtry  18.  It  is  now  being  impressed  upon 
minds,  sIoav  to  learn  from  anything  but  facts,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
is  daily  going  down  hill.  We  are  weak,  weak  politically,  weak  in  the 
hearty  attachment  of  any  class — upper,  middle,  or  lower,  learned,  earnest, 
or  pious — to  us,  as  a  Church ; — there  is  no  State  party  who  care  one 
farthing  for  us  on  great,  national,  and  righteous  principles.  Yet  all  this 
would  not  necessaiily  be  e\i\  if  we  were  strong  Godward.  Nay,  it  might 
prove  a  blessing,  the  blessing  which  often  springs  from  a  sore  chastisement. 
But  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  we  have  reached  the  depth  im- 
mediately below  hich  is  destruction,  of  being  weak  towards  God  in  faith, 
love,  hope,  devotedness,  and  in  simple-mindedness  for  His  glory.  I  cannot 
say  what  amount  of  good  may  exist  in  the  Church.  God  knoweth  how 
many  hidden  ones  it  may  contain !  and  He  may  see  many  tears  shed  in 
secret,  and  may  hear  many  groans  for  the  sins  of  Jerusalem,  and  many 
jjrayers  may  enter  His  ears  for  her  peace  and  prosperity.  But  sin  can  be 
seen.  The  evil  is  manifest,  and  what  is  bad  is  visible.  There  is  sloth  and 
an  easy  indifference  as  to  the  state  of  the  Church.  No  searching,  as  far  as 
man  knows,  to  find  out  our  sins.  No  plans,  no  strivings  to  meet  difficulties 
and  evils,  to  do  our  work  as  we  should  do.  Everywhere  disunion,  separa- 
tion, men  flying  from  social  questions  which  affect  the  body,  and  even  the 
good  men  seeking  relief  in  the  spiritual  selfishness  of  personal  and  parish 
work,  as-  if  terrified  to  look  at  things  within  and  around. 

"  In  these  circumstances  the  work  I  would  propose  would  be  a  convocation 
of  a  number  (however  sm.iU)  to  inquire  into  the  stiiLe  of  Zion  ;  to  seek  out 
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and  apply  a  remedy  ;  above  all,  to  do  the  work  of  works,  of  lying  prostrate 
before  God,  and  asking  in  earnest  prayer,  '  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  us 
todof"  .       ,    , 

To  Mrs.  Dennistoun  : — 

"DALUKixn,  Sqi'-.  4th,  1850. 

*'  I  am  here  all  alone — Skyo*  my  only  companion — if  I  except  my  con- 
stant friends  on  the  book-shelves,  who  chat  with  me  day  and  night.  I  am 
very  joUi/,  because  very  busy  ;  not  that  I  by  any  means  advocate  this 
bachelor  life,  for  unless  I  looked  forward  to  my  sister's  return,  I  would 
instantly  advertise,  my  parochial  visitations  preventing  me  for  some  time 
from  personally  attending  to  this  duty ;  I  often  think  FalstafT'a  resolutiou 
was  not  a  bad  one,  '  I'll  turn  a  weaver  and  sing  psalms  !  Before  I  lead  this 
life  longer,  I'll  sew  nether  socks,  and  foot  thorn  too  !' 

"  The  only  defect  in  Skye  is,  that  I  never  can  get  him  to  laugh.  He  is 
painfully  grave.  He  seems  sometimes  to  make  an  efroi*t,  but  it  pn»sses  oil 
like  electricity  by  his  tail,  which  becomes  tremulous  with  emotion." 


The  following  bit  of  nonsense  was  sent  as  a  quiz  on  some  members 
of  the  home  household,  wlio  were  fascinated  by  the  doscviption  of 
primitive  life  and  domestic  happiness  in  the  Landes  of  France  as  com- 
municated by  a  French  friencL 

"August,  1850. 

"  It  requires  no  small  effort  in  me  to  write  to  you.  It  disturbs  my  deep 
repose;  it  ruffles  my  '  calm,'  'so  very  calm  from  day  to  day.*  It  causes 
movement  of  my  hand  and  thought  in  my  brain  which  are  habitual  to  neither; 
but  as  you  kindly  wish  me  to  write  to  you,  and  flatter  me  with  the  assurance 
that  my  beloved  parents  will  not  consider  an  epistle  fiom  me  an  irreverent 
intrusion  upon  their  time,  I  shall  forthwith  give  you  a  simple  account  of  my 
daily  habits.  I  go  +o  bed  about  ten  or  half  past ;  it  depends  on  circum- 
stances. I  i.wake  about  eight,  and  lie  thinking  till  about  nine  or  ten.  This 
morning  I  fancied  that  I  became  a  poor  man,  and  sold  my  books  and  took 
a  little  cottage  somewhere,  with  small  rooms  and  nice  roses,  and  one  cow 
and  some  hens;  and  then  I  just  thought  how  sweet  it  would  be  to  have 
mamma  and  papa,  and  all  my  brothere  and  sisters,  and  nei>hews  and  nieces, 
and  uncles  and  aunts,  all  to  live  together  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  to  lie  on 
the  grass  and  to  feed  the  pigs  and  the  little  hens,  and  dig  the  garden,  and 
make  our  own  clothes  and  shoes.  My  uncle  would  make  the  shoes  and  the 
clothes,  and  all  my  sisters  and  aunts  would  spin,  and  darling  George  and 
Donald  would  write  poetry  and  work  in  the  garden  and  sing,  and  dear  papa 
and  mamma  would  sit  in  large  ai'm  chairs  and  give  us  their  blessing  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  tell  us  niro  stories  about  the  Highlands,  and  I 
would  keep  accoimts  and  eveiything  in  order !  Everything  would  be  wif/t- 
in  ourselves.  And  then  we  should  see  all  our  friends  and  relations,  quietly, 
comfortably,  and  there  would  be  no  bustle,  no  dirty  railroads  or  towns — ail 
grass  and  vegetables  and  plenty.  My  blessing  upon  such  peaceful  domestic 
happiness !  I  know  my  venerated  faflier  will  rejoice  at  my.  picture. 
I  never  meddle  with  politics   or   church  affairs.     It  does  no  one  good  I 

*A  favouritu  tcnier. 
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think,  'Bless  me,'  says  I  to  Elizabeth  Story,  'what  is  life  worth  if  wo  can- 
not have  peace?  What  is  the  good  of  all  this  i-ant  and  bustle  X  '  It  rises 
my  nerves,'  says  she.  '  And  mine,  too,'  says  I.  '  It's  no  wonder,'  says  she, 
♦  'Deed  it  is  not,'  says  I.  '  It  would  bo  a  wonder  if  it  didn't,'  says  she. 
'  Wouldn't  it?'  says  I,  'In  course  it  would,'  says  she.  '  I  would  tliink  so,' 
says  I.  'And  no  one  would  differ  from  you,  sir,'  says  she.  ♦  I  believe  not,' 
says  I,  '  I  would  at  least  think  so,'  says  she,  '  I  am  certain  of  it,'  says  I. 
'  I  make  no  doubt  myself  at  all  of  it,'  says  she.  '  Nor  anybody  else,'  says  I, 
and  thus  we  spent  a  quiet,  peaceful,  calm  half-hour." 

The  beginning  of  this  year,  1851,  was  marked  by  two  events  which 
had  an  important  inliiience  on  his  future  life.  On  the  23rd  of  Jannary 
he  heard,  with  great  pain,  of  the  death  of  his  valued  friend,  Dr.  Black, 
minister  of  the  Barony,  Glasgow,  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he 
learned  that  the  congregation  were  anxious  that  he  should  be  presented 
to  the  vacant  parish.  Dr.  Black  had  on  his  death-bed  expressed  the 
desire  that  Norman  Macleod  should  succeed  him,  and  the  people  were 
now  unanimous  in  petitioning  Government  to  that  effect. 

To  his  F.^THER  :— 

"January  ^\st,  1851. 

'•  I  mean  strictly  to  avoid  all  movement  on  my  own  part  in  regard  to  the 
Barony;  nor  do  I  wish  you  to  move  in  it.  The  session  and  people  know 
me.  Tliey  are  acquainted  with  my  preaching  and  public  character.  If  the 
jjarish  is  offered  to  me  in  such  an  unanimous  way  as  will  satisfy  my  mind 
that  I  am  the  choice  of  the  parties  most  interested  in  obtaining  a  minister, 
I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  accept  it.  If  there  is  a  canvass  dividing  the  con- 
gregation, I  shall  forbid  my  name  to  be  mentioned.  I  am  willing  to  go  or 
stay,  as  God  shall  see  it  best  for  my  own  good,  and  the  good  of  souls." 


To  his  Mothek:— 


"1851. 


'  Believe  me  I  am  disciplined  to  be  a  far  more  peaceful  man  than  I  was. 
My  ambition  has  been  sobered  by  experience.  I  know  what  I  am  not  and 
what  I  am.  I  am  not  a  man  of  genius,  or  of  power,  or  of  learning,  and  can 
do  nothing  great  in  the  world's  sense  ;  but  by  the  grace  of  God  I  can  be  kind 
and  good,  and  earnest  and  useful ;  and  can  bring  the  souls  of  dying  men  to 
their  Saviour  for  rest  and  peace.  If  God  gives  me  the  ten  talents  of  the 
Barony,  I  shall  not  receive  them  with  fear  as  if  He  were  a  hard  master, 
but  with  solemn  thankfulness  and  humble  praise,  hoping  by  His  grace  to 
make  them  ten  talents  more.     So,  dear,  your  prayers  have  been  heard." 

In  the  following  month,  and  while  the  question  of  the  Barony  was 
still  in  suspense,  the  unexpected  tidings  reached  him  that  John  Mac- 
kintosh was  dying  at  Tubingen.  There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom 
Norman  loved  more  tenderly,  and  the  news  overwhelmed  him.  All 
other  engagements  were  at  once  thrown  aside,  and  on  the  11th  of 
February  he  started  for  the  Continent.  It  had  been  deemed  advisable 
to  remove  Mackintosh  from  Tubingen  to  the  picturesque  little  town  of 
Cannstadt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stuttgart,  and  Norman  remained 
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there  until  tlie  7lh  of  !March,  when  he  went  for  a  brief  visit  to  Dr. 
liarlh,  the  famous  missionary,  at  Calw.  On  the  10th  he  returned  tc 
Cannstadt,  and  bade  farewell  to  !Maci<into.sh  on  tlvi  morning  of  the 
11th.  Tliat  very  evening,  with  a  swiftness  that  was  quite  unexpected 
the  end  came,  and  while  Noiman,  in  ignorance  of  the  event,  was  pro- 
secuting his  journey  homewards,  his  dearest  brother  had  entered  intc 
rest. 


From  his  Journal  : —  .. 

•*  February  7. — This  has  beer  a  day  of  heavy  affliction,  for  I  heard  of  the 
death-sickness  of  my  darling  JoIid.  Mackintosh — my  more  tlian  friend — ^a 
part  of  my  own  soid. 

"  Tliis  day  also  brought  intelligence  of  what  I  was  led  to  expect ;  that 
there  is  such  perfect  unanimity  among  the  Barony  people  as  will  insure  me 
tlie  parish.  But  to  enter  it  over  the  body  of  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Black,  and 
John  dying  1    Oh,  my  Father  !  teach  me  ! 

"  My  dear  friend  !  Never,  never  have  I  known  his  equal,  never !  So 
pure,  so  true  and  genuine,  so  heavenly-minded  and  serene,  so  young  and 
joyous,  yet  so  old  and  sober ;  so  loving  and  utterly  unselfish,  a  beautiful, 
beautiful  character ;  the  modesty  and  tenderness  ^f  a  gentle  girl,  with  the 
manly  courage  of  a  matured  Christian  ;  knowing  the  world,  yet  not  of  it ; 
mingling  in  it  with  a  great  broad-heartedness,  yet  unstained  by  a  single 
spot ;  warm  and  refreshing  and  life-giving  as  the  sun,  yet  uncontaminated 
by  all  it  shone  on.  But  I  cannot  utter  my  reverential  and  loving  feelings 
towards  my  dearest  and  best ;  and  can  it  be  that  he,  he  is  dying !  I  feel  the 
whole  earth  slipping  away  from  me  and  only  Jesus  remaining. 

"  Tuesday,  February  11. — This  day  I  intend  going  to  Tubingen  to  see  my 
dear  John.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  selfish  motive,  unless  the  craving 
desire  to  see,  help,  and  comfort,  and,  it  may  be,  bid  farewell  to  my  dearest 
friend  be  selfishness. 

«'  What  shall  be  the  end  thereof?" 

To  John  Mackintosh,  at  Cannstadt  (written  after  leaving  him  on  the  Friday,  March 
7th,  to  return  on  the  Monday  morning  to  spend  his  last  day  with  him): — 

"  Calw,  half-past  five  p.m.,  Friday,  March  Ith,  1851. 

'  Well,  darling  John  !  More  for  my  own  comfort  than  yours,  yet  also  to 
cheer  you  up  a  bit,  1  embrace  the  first  moment  given  me  to  tell  you  my 
news.  Like  the  woman  who  shows  Roslin  Chapel,  I  must  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning— i.e.,  from  Stuttgart. 

"  I  found  myself  at  half-past  nine  in  an  Eilwagen  with  two  horses,  and 
no  passenger  but  myself  Opposite  me  was  an  old  conductor  who  had  grown 
grey  in  the  service  of  that  mysterious  Prince  of  Ilium  und  Taxis,  Avhose 
dominions  seem  to  be  Eilwagens  and  extra  posts,  and  his  subjects  Schioager^ 
and  conductors.  My  companion  was  most  agreeable ;  blessed  me  when  1 
sneezed,  offered  me  Schnapps  from  his  flask,  and  gladly  took  the  half  of  my 
dinner  from  me,  by  way  of  show^ing  his  love  to  me.  He  was  a  thorough 
Swabian,  and  therefore  I  did  not  always  understand  him,  but  I  managed  by 
a  series  of  nods,  intimating,  'I  wouldn't  wonder,'  '1  suppose  so,'  to  iuipiess 
him  profoundly  with  my  intelligence. 
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"The  road  was  uphill,  the  day  cokl,  and  very  snowy.  The  scenery  con- 
sisted of  bare  white  fi«;hl8,  with  ohmks  and  hats  of  lir  ])ltint!iti<)ns,  hero  and 
there  a  steeple.  I  passed  through  sundiy  villages,  but  I  luirdly  know  yet 
whei'o  I  am.  ('alw  is  in  some  valley  beside  some  river,  liaving  streets, 
(ladhausfr,  rind  magistrates ;  and,  it  is  said,  four  thousand  iiduibitants. 
The  whole  city  is  for  the  present  concentrated  in  dear  Dr.  liarth.  Jfe  re- 
ceived mo  with  open  arms,  hugged  me,  kissed  me,  and  did  my  lieart  a 
1)0 wor  of  good  in  five  minutes.  He  had  an  excellent  dinner  waiting  and 
two  friends  to  meet  me. 

"  For  the  last  hour  I  have  been  enjoying  the  dear  man's  society  and  ex- 
amining his  house,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  worth  a  visit.  Ho  has  a  suite  of 
five  rooms,  entering  one  into  the  other.  The  first  is  a  bedioom;  the  second 
a  sitting  room;  the  third  his  study  ;  the  fourth  a  nice  bedroom  ;  the  fifth  a 
miKsionary  museum.  A  more  jolly  ideal  hoKxri/  you  never  were  in ! 
Everything  about  it  enlarges  the  mind,  and  drives  one's  thoughts  to  every 
part  of  the  globe.  The  pictures  of  missionaries  and  mission  scenes  that 
cover  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  the  maps,  plans,  books,  all  are  enlarging  to 
the  spirit.  The  very  clock  which  is  now  ticking  beside  me  is  itself  a  poem. 
It  has  in  its  dial  one  large  watch  surrounded  by  four  small  ones.  The  mid- 
dle one  counts  German  time.  The  others  the  time  at  Pekin,  Otaheite, 
New  York,  and  Jerusalem  !  At  this  moment  it  is  a  quarter  to  six  here  ; 
five  minutes  to  one  a.m.  in  Pekin  (the  emperor  snores  !)  ;  half-past  seven 
P.M.  in  Jerusalem  (the  sun  is  shining  softly  on  Olivet) ;  a  quarter-past  six 
in  Otaheite  ;  ten  minutes  past  mid-day  in  money-making  New  York.  (Wall 
Street  is  full  of  business  !) 

"The  missionary  museum  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  would  lako 
days  to  examine  it  fully.  The  fruits,  dres.ses,  minerals,  idols,  &,c.,  are  from 
mission  stations.  One  little  trifie  struck  me.  It  was  a  bit  of  pure  white 
marble  from  the  basement  stone  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  shows,  I  think, 
that  the  whole  temple  must  have  been  of  white  marble  (which  I  never 
knew  before) ;  and  if  so.  how  pure,  how  glorious  in  the  sun's  rays — what 
a  beautiful  type  of  Christ's  Church  ! 

"  Dr.  Parth  received  a  letter  at  dinner-time  from  the  Pishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  keeps  iip  a  corresjjondonce  with  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  knows  more  of  the  men  and  their  missions  than  any  other  man 
living. 

"  A7«e  P.M. — We  have  had  much  delightful  conversation  regarding  mis- 
sions and  missionaries.  Our  very  supper  tasted  of  the  work,  for  it  consist- 
ed of  reindeer  tongue  sent  by  the  Ijabrador  missionaries  ! 

"  And  now,  darling,  I  must  stop.  You  know  how  much  my  thoughts,  my 
prayers,  mj'  heart  and  spirit,  idl  are  with  you.  Every  hour  the  paiting 
becomes  more  leal,  moi-e  solemn.  Nothing  keeps  up  my  heart  but  that 
which  keeps  up  your  own — '  It  is  God's  will — His  sweet  will  I ' 

"  How  glorious,  how  intensely  blessed,  to  feel  that  we  are  in  Christ,  all 
of  us  !  Oh,  those  blessed  days  I  have  passed  with  you  ! — Heaven,  in  spite 
of  all  darkness.  Is  it  memory  already '{  It  is  not.  I  am  with  you,  beside 
you,  among  you  all.  Oh,  my  dearest  of  brothers,  may  Jesus  shine  on  you 
day  and  night,  and  may  you  shine  through  His  indwelling.  God  bless  you, 
de&rest.     Farewell." 
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To  the  Same  :— 

"Carlsruhr,  Satunla'i  Evpuhtq,  hnlj-pasl  s\x, 
March  Sth,  1651. 
"  Deauest  axd  best  of  earthly  BnoTiiEus ! 

*'  I  left  dear  old  Barth  this  morning  at  ten.  I  do  think  (hat  ho  and  his 
house  are  the  most  perfect  ideals  of  what  missionary  archbishops  should  bo 
and  should  have.  Only  picture  the  old  fellow  resting  his  feet  on  9  stuffc<l 
tiger  from  Abyssinia,  giving  me  at  breakfast  honey  fi-om  Jerusalem,  and 
a  parting  glass  of  wine  from  Lebanon  !  Is  it  not  perfect  1  And  then  his 
apostolic  look  and  convei-sation  !  What  a  busy  man  he  is !  Besides  super- 
intending the  books  published  by  the  Calwer  Verein  (most  of  which  ho  ha.s 
written  himself),  ho  edits  five  journals  monthly — one  for  the  young,  of 
eighty  pages  ;  and  four  missionary  journals  making  fifty  six  pages  ,  in  all, 
one  liundred  and  thirty-six  pag^s  every  month !  His  books  have  been 
translated  into  seventeen  different  languages.  It  is  really  most  ennobling 
and  elevating  to  one's  spirit  to  see  that  old  man,  so  plain  and  simple,  yet, 
there  in  his  humble  liouso,  corresponding  with  every  part  of  the  glol)e, 
watching  day  by  day  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom,  visiting  with  his  .sj)irit 
and  heart  every  scene  of  missionary  labour,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
them  all.  This  is  being  a  king  indeed.  Surely  '  we  can  make  our  lives 
sublime '  by  doing  the  work  Christ  has  given  us.  I  think  Barth  is  more  of 
a  prince,  a  governor,  a  general,  than  any  of  the  reigning  monarchs  of  Europe. 
He  has  made  me  feel  more  how  gi-and  and  glorious  a  position  in  the  uni- 
verse a  true-hearted  minister  may  occupy.  JSIay  God  make  me  such,  and 
*  I  shall  pity  Ca;sar.' 

"  Well,  dear,  after  embracing  and  re-embracing,  I  parted  very  thankful. 
Ho  loves  you  veiy  much,  and  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  have  one  with  mo 
who  did  so,  and  who,  with  me,  would  thank  our  most  gracious  Loid  in  your 
behalf. 

"  I  got  into  a  half-open  cab  at  ten.  It  was  snowing  and  very  cold,  and 
we  contemjilated  taking  a  sledge.  But  the  Schwaijer  promised  he  would 
convey  me  safely.  The  road  was  execrable.  Nothing  out  of  the  backwoods 
worse.  We  took  three  and  a  half  hours  to  drive  twelve  miles.  It  lay 
at  first  along  a  valley  which  must  be  exquisite  in  summer,  and  then  passed 
up  and  over  a  high  hill,  thick  with  trees,  which  showered  the  snow  upon  us 
as  their  bx-anches  swept  over  the  cab.  Once  or  twice  I  made  up  my  mind 
for  a  jolly  good  upset,  but  the  Schwager,  by  hanging  on  occasionally  on  the 
up-side,  preserved  the  equilibrium." 


al 

n 


To 


"Off  Maintz,  cen  o'clock,  JFedmsday,  March  \'lth,  1851. 


"  How  my  spirit  lingers  in  that  lonely  room  where  I  was  last  with  him 
before  five  yesterday  morning  ?  It  was  very  solemn  and  very  memorable. 
The  candle  was  in  the  other  room,  and  I  asked  him  in  the  dark  how  he  was. 
He  had  passed  another  night  of  weary  tossings  to  and  fro.  Yet  to  hear 
him  say  in  the  darkness,  '  I  wish  I  could  sing !  I  should  give  glory  to 
Ood  !'  I  feel  that  we  have  taken  in  but  very  partially  the  heaven-sent  les- 
son taught  us  in  that  beautiful  character.  But  such  a  lesson  can  only  be 
truly  learned  by  a  patient  and  cheerful  following  of  Christ,  seeing  what  He 
would  have  us  outwardly  do  and  inwardly  be.     To  see,  to  do,  to  be,  requires 
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that  right  state  of  spirit  whicli  is  mnintaincd  hy  a  diily  waiting  on  Christ 
and  a  Htrengthening  of  our  faith  in  llini,  as  otir  only  sure  and  our  Wst 
guide  in  all  things,  as  giving  us  in  everything  the  best  things  for  us,  and  in 
His  own  way.  It  is  not  necessai-^  for  us  to  impose  hui-(h'ns  on  ourselves,  to 
whip  ourselves  with  cords,  or  to  oast  ourselves  on  a  funeral  pile.  God  is 
rich  in  mercy,  and  lie  may  sanctify  us  by  what  llo  gives  as  well  aa  by 
what  He  takes  away  ;  nor  is  it  notesaiary  for  us  to  pain  our  hearts  by  de- 
termining what  we  shall  do  in  such  and  such  circumstances.  The  Lord 
shuts  us  up  to  one  thing:  'Do  what  is  right ;  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  teach 
thee.*  Each  day  hiw  its  own  duties,  and  trials,  an«l  dilli(uilties.  (Jod  does 
not  tell  us  to  take  care  of  the  week,  month,  or  year,  but  of  the  day  or  liour  ; 
not  of  the  next  possible  mile  of  the  journey,  but  of  the  certain  step  which 
must  be  taken  for  the  present.  We  require  grace  to  receive  His  mei'cies 
as  much  as  to  receive  His  chastisements  ;  in  neither  case  to  doubt  His  love, 
never  to  think  He  gives  the  former  gi-udgingly,  oi'  the  other  severely. 

"  I  had  a  superb  sleep  last  night ;  but,  what  was  very  odd,  I  started  up 
and  lit  my  candle  the  very  minute  (twent_y  '.ninutes  to  five)  at  which  John's 
bell  hatl  rung  on  Tuesday  morning." 
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To  the  Same  : — 

'J\is.\iii'j  the  Skhcn-Oehirge. 

"  I  have  really  had  a  li:ipi)y  day  to.Mling  down  this  ghu'iovis  stream.  The 
sun  was  bright,  and  things  hjokod  tolerabh-.  J  cannot  say  that  any  poetic 
feeling  was  stirred  up.  The  castles  in  spite  of  me  suggesteil  vulgar  impres- 
sions of  immense  barons,  all  boots  and  boards,  riotiuf;  and  drinking,  an(l 
thinking  only  how  Baron  A.  coiiM  bo  swimlleil  or  iSaron  1).  murdered; 
what  Tochtcr  la  Baronne  K.  had,  and  wlutlier  she  could  be  purchiised  for 
the  hopeful,  turnip-faced,  blustering  young  Baron  Swillingboer.  Then  those 
vineyards  are  indissolubly  inter^voven  in  the  fancy  with  tables-d'hoto,  Tho 
imagination  pictures  myriads  of  drinkers  in  all  lands  longing  to  suck  their 
juices.  The  wdiole  laud  seems  to  be  robbed  from  pooti-y  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  consigned  for  ever  to  barrels  and  wine-bibbers.  There  was  not  an 
Englishman  on  board,  and  that  relieved  the  prose  a  little. 

*'  I  met  two  girls  who  were  emigrating  to  America.  How  happy  tliey 
■were,  poor  things,  when  I  told  them  that  I  had  been  in  the  town  to  which 
they  were  going,  and  that  it  was  so  handsome,  and  that  they  would  go 
across  the  ocean  as  easy  as  to  Stuttgart,  for  thence  thoy  came,  and  my  heart 
was  stirred  for  them  ;  and  then  (good  creatures)  they  asked  me  if  I  had 
met  their  Schwager.  I  told  them,  jwssibli/.  They  at  once  treated  me  as  a 
brother,  and  showed  me  their  letters.  I  really  made  them  very  happy  by 
my  pictures  of  the  calm  ocean  and  gloiious  America. 

"  I  had  a  long  talk  with  an  old  sailor  on  board,  quite  a  character.  I 
opened  his  heax't  with  cigars,  and  he  was  very  communicative.  He  spoke  in 
broken  sentences,  each  delivered  iu  an  under  voice  very  confidentially  to 
me,  ■wJ^ile  he  always  turned  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  kept  his  elbows  by  liis 
side,  ana  wi 'ggled  his  wrists  as  if  a  thousand  mysteries  lay  far  beyond  his 
brief  communications,  'An  old  cloister  that — hate  the  jiricsts — ceremonies 
{many  wriggles) — the  best  cloister  is  the  heart  [great  covjidence).  Stop  her  ! 
(to  the  engineer).  Democrats  !  {fearful  wriggles) — the  Jesuits  did  the  whole. 
In  old  times  they  forgave  the  sins  of  thieves  and  murderers,'  and  he  rau 
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off,  looking  over  Lis  shoulders,  winking  hard,  and  his  two  hands  in  per- 
petual  motion.  Soon  I  felt  a  tap  on  my  back — '  The  Protestant  ministers 
not  much  better— too  learned — don't  care  for  the  people — they  give  words 
— words — but  what  do  they  ]'  (wrists,  eyes,  all  going,  and  immense  con- 
fidence,') 'The  people  are  best.  Ach,  Ilerr,  we  must  make  the  heart  our 
church — minister — all — and  love  God  and  man.'  He  darted  off  to  take 
soundings.  I  left  him,  but  wc  are  yet  to  smoke  together.  Oh,  this  great 
heart  of  humanity  !  Ifow  grand  it  ever  is  Avhen  it  is  real !  What  a  magni- 
ficent study  is  man,  and  how  elevating  at  all  times  to  realise  one's  brother- 
hood, to  I'ise  like  a  hilHibove  the  eartli's  surface,  and  to  converse  with  other 
hills,  and  to  feel  that  both  aie  rooted  in  the  common  earth,  and  are  beneath 
the  same  sun,  and  are  refreshed  with  the  same  dew  ! 

"  While  I  thus  write,  ])artly  to  relieve  my  own  heart  and  partly  to  take 
your  thoughts  for  five  minutes  from  your  present  sorrows,  I  am  dragged 
back  to  the  dear  gioup  at  Cannstadt. 

"  Perhaps  this  may  find  you  in  the  midst  of  more  than  ordinary  sorrow, 
when  amusing  words  will  sicken  you.  But  it  may  be  quite  otherwise.  Oh  ! 
trust,  trust.  Dearer,  i)i finitely  clearer,  is  he  to  his  own  Lord  and  brother 
than  he  can  be  to  us." 


"  Surely  'tis  all  a  dream  !     Is  this  the  Rhine  1 
Is  this  majestic  pile  of  ruin  old  St.  Goar  1 
That  fai'-otf  rush  of  water  Lurloi's  roar  ] 
Oh,  what  a  joyous  life  of  lives  was  mine, 
When  those  dear  ca.stled  hills  of  clustering  vine 
First  flashed  upon  me  in  the  days  of  yore  ! 
Such  glorious  visions  I  can  see  no  more  ! 
For  though  Avithin  a  holier  light  doth  shine, 
Ytt  this  deep  sorrow  veils  it  as  a  cloud, 
Casting  from  shore  to  shoie  a  sombre  shroud, 
That  scarce  a  trace  of  the  old  life  is  found. 
Into  one  wish  my  thoughts  and  feelings  blend, 
To  be  with  those  dear  mourners  who  suriound 
The  dying-bed  of  my  best  earthly  friend." 


From  his  Journal  :— 

"  Dalkeith,  April  11. 

"  My  memory  can  never  require  to  be  refreshed  by  a  record  of  those 
memorable  days  of  intense  life,  when  days  were  years,  and  hours  months. 
For  ever  shall  I  vividly  I'omember  the  rushing  journey,  the  burning  fever 
of  morbid  anxiety  as  I  huiried  on  and  on  from  this  to  the  Rhine — along 
that  river  darkened  by  mist — from  the  K!jine  to  Stuttgart,  and  then  by 
moonlight,  which  seemed  to  light  mo  to  my  grave,  to  Tubingen,  until  after 
midnight  I  stood  outside  A?>"  door  and  had  some  rest,  when  I  felt  he  was 
there.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  meeting  ]  the  horror  of  darkness  followed  by 
])rayer,  by  hopes,  by  heavenly  gleams  from  unexpected  sources,  by  fears  and 
sore  strugglings.  And  then  his  room,  and  our  daily  on-goings,  the  screen, 
the  big  chair,  the  tal)le  with  its  books,  watch,  thermometer,  the  stove,  him- 
self seated  on  the  bed,  the  brown  plaid,  the  shut  eyes,  the  head  inclined  to 
one  side,  the  pea(_3fui  smile,  Lhe  resigned  and  meek  look,  the  'dearie'  kiss, 
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the  whispered  holy  things,  the  drawing-room  too,  and  the  piano,  tlio 
life  in  death,  the  sunshine  '  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land.'  Then  came 
Tuesday,  the  lltli,  and  at  early  dawn  the  last  farewell,  while  at  evening 
thou  wast  with  thy  Father  !" 

To :— 


•'  Dalkeitii,  Sunday. 

"All  hail !  The  Lord  is  risen.  The  world  is  redeemed,  and  that  coflin 
shall  be  broken,  and  that  darling  body  be  glorified,  and  we  shall  be  with 
him  and  all  in  Christ  forever.  And,  oh,  the  calm  joy  of  assurance,  deep 
as  in  the  existence  of  God,  that  on  this  lovely  spring  Sabbath,  when  flowers 
are  bursting  forth,  and  birds  are  singing,  and  the  sun  is  shining,  in  this 
world  of  sin  and  death,  he,  our  "beloved  darling,  is  really  in  life  and 
strength  and  intelligence  and  unutterable  joy,  remembering  us  all,  and 
waiting  for  us !  Will  he  not  feel  so  at  home  ?  Is  he  not  breathing  his 
own  delicious  air  ]  I  see  him  now  with  a  sunny  look  of  joy,  gazing  on  his 
Lord,  praising  Him,  meeting  every  moment  .some  new  acquaintance — new, 
yet  old.     Oh  !  this  is  not  death ;  it  is  life  !  'life  abundantly.'  " 

To  the  Same  : — 

"  Tuesday,  1 1th  March. — What  can  man  say  or  do  ?  Leaving  Cann- 
stadt,  leaving  it  in  such  silent  company  !  My  spirit  is  with  you  all  day, 
often,  often  in  the  watches  of  the  night.  At  four  this  morning  I  wa.s 
praying  for  you." 

To  the  Same  :— 

"  Wednesday  Afternoon. — I  have  been  thinking  much  of  that  higgagc 
and  those  things  of  his.  It  is  strange,  inexpressibly  strange  to  see  dead 
things  only,  and  not  to  see  the  living  one.  Yet  was  it  not  so  when  Christ 
rose]  Tlie  linen  clothes  and  the  napkin,  left  in  order  behind,  and  He 
gone  !  But  our  dear  one  lives  !  and  I  can  so  well  fancy  him  smiling  at 
those  poor  remembrances  of  sin  and  sorrow,  which  are  nevertheless  to  us 
signs  of  faith  triumphant  in  death.  I  am  sure  when  our  day  of  death 
comes,  if  we  have  time  to  think,  the  room  at  Cannstadt  will  be  strength 
to  us." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"April  Wth. — We  buried  him  on  Wednesday  Lxst,  the  9th.  The  day 
was  calm  and  beautiful.  The  sky  was  blue,  with  a  few  fleecy  clouds.  The 
birds  were  singing  :  everything  seemed  so  holy  and  peaceful.  His  coflin 
was  accompanied  by  those  who  loved  him.  As  I  paced  beside  him  to  liLs 
Ijst  resting  place,  I  felt  a  holy  joy  as  if  marching  beside  a  noble  warrior 
receiving  his  final  honoura.  Oh,  liow  harmonious  seemed  his  life  and 
death  !  I  felt  as  if  he  was  still  alive,  as  if  he  still  whispered  in  my  ear, 
and  all  he  said — for  he  seemed  only  to  repeat  his  favourite  sayings — was  in 
beautiful  keejnng  with  this  last  stage  of  his  journey  : — '  It  is  His  own 
sweet  will ;'  '  Dearie,  we  must  be  as  little  children ;'  '  We  must  follow 
Christ,'  and  so  he  seemed  to  resign  himself  meekly  to  be  borne  to  his  grave, 
to  smile  upon  us  all  in  love  as  he  was  lowered  down,  and  as  the  earth 
covered  him  from  our  sight,  it  was  as  if  he  said,  '  Father !  Thou  hast  appointed 
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ali  men  once  to  die.  Thy  sweet  will  be  done !  I  yield  to  Thine  appointment  \ 
My  Saviour  has  gone  before  me ;  as  a  little  child  I  follow !'  And  there  we 
laid  him  and  rolled  the  sod  over  him.  Yet  the  birds  continued  to  sing,  and 
the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  hills  to  look  down  on  us.  But  long  after  earth's 
melodies  have  ceased,  and  the  movmtains  departed,  and  the  sun  vanished, 
that  body  shall  live  in  glory,  and  that  beautiful  spirit  be — 

"  '  A  Memnon  sinsjing  in  the  great  God  light.' 

"  '  O,  sir,  the  good  die  first ; 
Aud  those  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer's  dnst 
Burn  to  the  socket !' 

"  0  God  of  infinite  grace,  help  me — help  us,  weak,  trembling,  infinn, 
ignorant,  to  cleave  fast  to  Thee  in  all  Thy  ways — to  be  led  by  Thy  Spirit 
in  A\hatever  way  He  teaches  us.  and  to  glorify  Thee  in  body  and  soul,  by 
life  or  by  death.     Amen." 

"  July. — This  is  my  last  Sabbath  in  Dalkeith,  and  this  Sabbath  ends  an- 
other great  era  in  my  life. 

"  The  last  six  months  have  been  to  me  concentrated  life.  I  have  lived 
intensely.  I  have  lived  ages — all  ending  with  my  bidding  farewell  this  day 
to  a  devoted  and  loving  people  !  When  I  glance  over  the  last  twenty  years 
I  think  I  have  some  idea  of  life  in  its  most  striking,  wild,  and  out-of-the- 
way  phases.  I  fancy  I  have  seen  it  in  its  strangest  hues,  aud  into  its  depths 
more  than  most  people ;  often  too  much  so  for  my  own  happiness.'' 

Letters  to : — 


"  It  is  often  as  difficult  for  me  to  think  of  making  happiness  without 
'conditions'  as  it  is  for  you,  perhaps  much  more  so;  laut  we  know  that  if 
we  really  yield  ourselves  to  God's  teaching  within  and  without — in  our 
hearts  and  in  our  circumstances — and  know  that  it  is  His  will,  and  not 
ours  merely,  i.e.,  that  it  must  be,  or  ought  to  be,  (for  with  Christians  must 
and  ought  are  one)  then  Ave  shall  have  i)eace,  for  avc  shall  have  fellowship 
with  the  will  of  God.     You  cannot  feel  yourself  more  an  infant  than  I  do. 

"...  What  is  devotedness?  It  is  not  a  giving  up,  but  a  full  and  com- 
plete receiving  in  the  best  possible  way  (i.e.,  in  God's  Avay)  of  the  riches  of 
His  bounty.  It  is  being  first  in  sympathy  with  God,  judging  and  choosing, 
rejoicing  with  Him  j  and  then  consequently  resting  satisfied  with  all  He 
wills  us  to  be,  to  do,  to  receive,  give  up,  suffer  or  ^njoy  " 

To  the  Same:— 

"Sunday  Night 

"  Duties  are  the  education  for  eternity,  which  is  endless  duty.   • 

"  Our  pleasures  are  in  exact  proportion  to  our  duties. 

"  All  religion  is  summed  up  in  one  little  word,  Ijove.  God  asks  this  , 
we  cannot  give  more.  He  cannot  take  less. 

"  I  havo  been  reading  Luther's  '  Ifaiis-Postille,^  and  have  been  much 
Amused  by  his  hits  against  false  monkish  humility. 

"  It  is  not  humility  to  ignore  whatever  good  God  gives  us  or  makes  of 
tis  ;  but  to  receive  all  from  Him,  thank  Him  for  all,  and  use  all  according 
to  His  permission  or  command. 

**  So  let  that  keep  us  up,  and  guide  us." 
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To  the  Same  :— 


•'May  29. 

"  .  .  Oh  for  the  clear  eye  to  discern  those  eras  in  life,  those  turn- 
ing points,  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  love  and  wisdom  and  holiness,  (by  hints 
unmistakable  by  the  pure  mind),  saying,  '  this  is  the  way,  walk  in  it !'  Oh 
for  the  humble  heart  to  fall  into  God's  plan,  whatever  it  be,  be  it  life  or 
death  ! 

"  .  It  will  soon  be  all  over  with  me — at  most  twenty  or  thirty 

years.     Let  me  bravely  do  my  duty,  and  then,  Hurrah  ! 

'•  After  leaving  you  I  went  to  the  Assembly,  and  then  went  in  search  of 
my  poor  invalid.  Got  the  house  with  some  trouble  ;  and  then  where  next  f 
To  his  grave.  And  there,  with  many  teai-s  and  many  prayers,  I  did  get 
miich  peace.  The  sunlight  from  that  holy  spot  comes  over  me.  I  heard 
him  speak  to  me—*  Be  as  a  little  child  !  Follow — do  not  lead.  Live  in 
the  Spirit !'  Yes,'  I  said,  '  yes,  darling,  thou  wouldst  say  the  same  things 
now,  and  maybe  thou  art  near  me.'  And  I  blessed  God  for  his  words — 
earnestly  prayed  that  they  might  be  realized ;  and  they  shall  be.  We  shall 
follow  his  faith.  If  we  liked  to  jilease  him  on  earth — much  more  now. 
But  we  have  a  better  Brother — our  own  Lord — with  us.  To  please  Him 
in  all  things  is  Heaven  ,  to  displease  Him,  Hell !" 

To  the  Same,  after  preaching  his  "trial"  sermon 
in  the  Barony  :— 

"Glasoow,  May  IS,  1851.     Sunday  Evernncf. 

"  Another  milestone  in  this  awful  journey  is  over — another  bend  in  the 
great  stream  has  swept  me  nearer  the  unfathomal>le  gulf. 

'*  I  had  such  a  crowd — passages,  stairs,  up  to  the  roof  !  That  is  but  a 
means,  not  an  end.  Yes  !  I  had  one  of  those  higli  days  which  sometimes 
are  granted  to  me ;  when  I  feel  the  grandeur  of  my  calling  and  forget  man, 
except  as  an  immortal  and  accountable  being ;  when  the  heart  is  subdued, 
awed,  blessed  !  I  believe  souls  were  stirred  up  to  seek  God.  I  was  dread- 
fully wearied — done  up — but  I  cared  not.  I  felt,  'the  night  cometh — 
work  !'  Is  it  not  strange — and  yet  it  is  not — that,  as  usual,  tlie  moment  I 
entered  the  pulpit  and  saw  that  breathless  crowd,  ( !annstadt  arose  before  me, 
and  remained  there  all  the  day  1  He  was  a  vision  haunting  me,  yet  sobering 
me,  elevating  me ;  pointing  always  upward ,  so  purifying,  so  solemnising 
and  sanctifying ;  and  1  felt  dear  friends  with  me,  bidding  me  be  good  and 
holy ;  and  when  the  gi-eat  song  of  pi'aise  arose,  my  heart  rose  with  it,  and  I 
felt  all  that  is  good  will  live,  and  shall  have  a  gi'eat,  an  endless,  and  blessed 
day  in  Heaven.     On  earth  I  know  not  what  may  be.     God's  will  be  done  ! 


"  As  to  distraction  in  prayer,  how  /  know  this,  and  have  to  struggle 
against  it!  but  it  is  not  good,  and  dare  not  be  alwwed,  but  must  be  con- 
quered. * 

"  To  do  this,  (1)  Have  a  fixed  time  for  prayer ;  (2)  Pray  earnestly  at  com- 
mencement against  it ,  (3)  Divide  the  prayer,  so  as  to  have  confession  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  thanksgiving,  &c.  This  gives  relief  to  the  strain  on  the 
mind.  I  speak  as  a  man  who  looks  back  with  horror  at  my  carelessness  in 
secret  prayer.     Backsliding  begins  in  the  closet,  and  ends — where  !" 
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To  the  Same  :— 
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"  Dai.keitu,  Saturday  Morning. 
"  I  think  that  Baxter's  seventh  chapter  in  the  '  Saints'  Rest '  is  something 
far,  far  beyond  even  himself.  One  should  get  it  by  heart ;  it  is  such  a 
chapter  as  that — so  earnest,  so  searching,  so  awfully  solemn  and  true — 
which  humbles,  and  stirs  up,  and  makes  one  feel  intensely  '  I  have  not  yet 
attained,'  and  resolve  more  firmly  to  do  this  '  one  thing,' — press  on,  and  on  ! 
Why,  what  do  we  expect]  To  be  glorified  with  Christ!  equal  with  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul — this  or  devils!  To  pi-ess  on  is  to  realise  more  blessed- 
ness and  glory,  more  joy  and  perfect  peace  !  Oh,  how  weak  I  am — a  very, 
very  babe  !     But  it  required  Omnipotence  to  make  me  a  babe." 

To  the  same  :— 

"Dw.vi^iiii,  Sunday  Evening. 

"  What  a  day  of  hail  and  snow  !  I  was  so  struck  at  one  time  to-day. 
The  heavens  were  dark  ;  the  h-ail  came  booming  down,  and  rushed  along  the 
ground  like  foam  snatchea  by  the  storm-blast  from  a  wintry  ocean;  but  the 
moment  it  ceased,  there  was  such  a  sweet  blink  of  sunshine,  and  instantly 
the  woods  Avere  full  of  melody  from  a  whole  choir  of  blackbirds !  We,  too, 
should  sing  when  the  storm  is  over  ! — but  why  do  we  not  beat  the  birds, 
and  sing  while  it  lasts'?  'Are  we  not  better  than  the  fowls? — yet  God  careth 
for  them!' 

"  I  have  preached  in  England  and  Ireland,  America  and  the  Continent, 
in  all  sorts  of  places  on  sea  and  land,  in  huts  and  palaces,  to  paupers  and  to 
nobles — I  sometimes  feel  a  curiosity  to  know  the  results  !  and  I  shall  know 
them  !  It  is  a  noble,  a  glorious  work  !  I  praise  God  for  giving  me  sujh  a 
*  talent,'  and  only  pray  that  while  I  preach  to  others  I  may  not  be  a  casta- 
way !     But,  no  !  I  know  I  shall  not — praise  to  his  omnipotent  Grace  I 

"  I  have  for  years  been  a  very  busy  man,  but  I  never  for  an  hour 
sought  for  work — it  was  always  given  to  me.  I  know  your  active  spirit  is 
one  of  the  features  of  your  character,  but  be  patient,  and  only  by  God's 
grace  keep  your  mind  in  that  most  necessary  state — which  will  discern  the 
Lord's  voice  when  He  calls.  I  have  great  faith  in  what  I  call  signs — inde- 
scribable hints,  palpable  hints,  that  '  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.'  One  can- 
not, before  they  come,  tell  what  they  shall  be  ;  but  when  the  '  fulness  of  the 
time'  comes  when  the  Lord  has  appointed  us  to  do  an;^- thing,  something  or 
other  occurs  that  comes  home  instantaneously  to  us  with  the  conviction,  'the 
Lord's  time  has  come  !     I  have  to  do  this  ! '  " 

2b  the  Same  : —         •      •.-•*     .,     .  -~.    ■•.^..    -        ^ 

•  lOi  P.M.  Sunday. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  all  I  have  been  doing  to-day  1 

"  I  went  to  bed  at  one  (a.m.),  for  my  time  had  been  bi-oken  up  all  day, 
and  in  the  evening  I  did  the  honours  to .  By  the  w  'i>,  in  all  our  judg- 
ments and  criticisms  of  people,  we  should  ever  see  them  in  their  true 
relationships  to  us.  The  world  has  orie  ^et  of  rules,  the  Church  another. 
Distinguish  between  gifts  and  endowments,  and  the  use  which  is  made  of 
tliem.  See  things  in  their  spiritual  rather  than  their  earthly  relationshi])s. 
I  do  not  say  that  one  can  entirely  forget  the  latter,  or  that  when  combined 
with  the  former  (I  mean  the  gift  with  the  grace)  they  do  not  make  God's 
creature  much  more  beautiful ;  but  accustoming  ourselves  to  these  thoughts, 
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our  judgments  and  mode  of  thinking  and  speaking  about  people  will  every 
day  be  modified  and  brought  by  degrees  into  greater  harmony  with  God's 
judgments.  I  have  had  sore  struggles  with  this ;  but  intercourse  with  the 
good,  especially  among  the  working  classes,  has  gradually  moulded  my  feel- 
ings  into  a  quieter  state.     And  how  has  all  t)  is  been  so  rapidly  suggested  1 

I  cannot  help  smiling,  yea  laughing,  at  poor having  been  the  cause ! 

But  I  often  feel  sore  if  I  have  seemed  to  speak  unfeelingly  or  unkindly,  or 
in  a  worldly  way  of  any  one  or  for  any  cause,  who  I  feel  is  a  believer. 

"  I  am  only  at  one  in  the  morning  yet !  I  rose  at  half-past  seven,  read, 
&c.,  till  half-past  eight.  Went  to  my  Sabbath  school  at  nine.  Preached 
twice.  Went  in  the  evening  with  Jane  to  read  part  of  my  sermon  to  dear 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  and  had  worship  there,  after  paying  a  visit  to  an  old 
woman,  who  I  believe  was  really  brought,  as  she  says  herself,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  by  me  when  she  was  sixty-three,  and  whom  I  admitted  for  the 
first  time  as  a  communicant !" 


To  the  Same  t— 

'^'  Tuesday  Evening,  June  26. 

"  By  fellowship  is  meant  one-mindedness,  sympathy,  agreement.  It  is 
not  the  submission  of  a  servant  to  a  command  because  it  is  a  command.  It . 
is  more,  much  more  than  this.  It  is  the  sympathy  of  the  friend  with  the 
friend,  seeing  and  appreciating  his  character  and  plans,  and  entering  into 
them  with  real  heart  satisfaction.  It  is  the  '  amen,'  tlie  '  so  let  it  be,'  of  the 
spirit.  'I  have  not  called  you  servants,  but  friends.'  To  have  this  fellow- 
ship two  things  are  needed  :  first,  knowing  our  master's  will,  and  secondly, 
having  that  mind  and  spirit  in'us  which  necessarily  sympathises  with  it. 

■  It  is  delightful  to  stand  in  spirit  beside  Christ,  and  look  outwards  from 
that  central  point,  an  1  see  things  as  He  sees  them.  This  is  having  His 
'  light '  and  '  life,'  and  therefore  so  living  and  seeing  as  He  does  ;'and  while 
we  do  so,  He  has  fellowship  with  us  !  There  is  something  very  grand  I 
think  in  this  high  calling,  to  be  partakers  of  Christ's  mind  and  joy  !  It  is 
such  godlike  treatment  of  creatures !  It  shows  the  immense  benevolence  of 
Christ,  to  create  us  so  as  to  lift  us  up  to  this  sublime  position,  to  make  us 
joint  heirs  with  Himself  in  all  this  Intellectual  and  moral  greatness  and 
blessedness," 
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To  the  Same  :—  ' 

"  Have  just  come  in  to  breathe  a  little  after  visiting  sick.  How  beauti- 
fully Christ's  example  meets  us  and  suits  us  in  everything.  In  visiting  the 
sick  poor  one  endures  innumerable  petty  sufferings  from  the  close  den,  bad 
air,  and  fifty  things  which  are  sometimes  almost  insufferable  to  our  senses 
and  tastes.  But  when  one  is  disposed  to  fly,  or  get  disgusted,  the  thought 
comes  of  His  washing  His  disciples'  feet,  and  living  among  wretched  men. 
'  He  who  was  rich ' — from  whom  all  tast<  and  the  perception  of  the  beauti- 
ful has  come  I  He  who  was  heir  of  all  things.  Yet,  with  His  human 
nature,  what  must  He  have  '  put  up  with '  in  love  ! 

**  It  is  difficult  to  sepai'ate  the  I'eal  from  the  accidental.  But  when  I  see 
a  poor,  ugly,  unlearned  Christian,  I  sometimes  think  that  if  the  heart  and 
spirit  remained  as  they  were — yet  if  that  face  by  some  magic  power  was 
iiiiide  beautiful,  that  tongue  made  to  speak  nicely,  that  form  made  elegant, 
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the  manners  refined,  the  cottage  changed  to  a  palace,  in  shorfc,  if  the  real 
person  was  put  in  a  bettor  casi,  how  altered  would  all  seem.  So  in  the 
reverse,  if  George  IV.  had  a  squint  eye,  hump  back,  ragged  clothes,  vulgar 
pronunciation,  manner,  «kc.,  what  a  revolution !  Yet  will  there  not  be  a 
revolution  in  the  good  and  the  bad  like  this  %  Thus  you  see  I  try  and  idealize 
poor  Lizzie  S.,  and  some  of  my  poor  Christian  bodies,  and  if  possible  see 
kings  and  queens  shining  through  their  poor  raiment. 

•'  You  never  beheld  a  more  peaceful,  lovely  evening.  Oh  !  it  is  heavenly. 
The  large  pear-tree  is  bursting  into  blossom,  the  willows  arc  rich  yellow  ia 
the  woods,  and  the  birds  are  busy  with  their  nests. 

"  'Singing  of  summer  with  full-throated  ease. 

Everything  is  so  calm,  so  peaceful ;  why  is  not  man's  throbbing  heart  equally 
calm?  "Why  do  we  not  always  sing  with  the  birds,  and  shine  with  the  sun, 
and  laugh  with  the  streams,  and  play  with  the  breeze  ?  It  is,  I  suppose, 
because  much  sorrow  must  belong  to  man  ere  he  can  receive  much  joy. 
Yet  when  the  true  life  is  in  us,  there  is  always  a  sweet  undersong  of  joy 
in  the  heart ;  but  it  is  sometimes  unheard  amidst  the  strong  humcane. 

"  The  calls  I  am  from  time  to  time  receiving  from  those  to  whom  I  have 
done  good  are  most  delightful.  I  begin  to  think  that  the  seed  has  takes 
better  root  than  I  had  thought.     Praise  God  for  it !" 


To  the  Same  : — 

"Friday  Night,  12 J. 

"  Free  salvation.  Justification  by  faith  alone.  John  did  not  see  this 
for  a  time.  When  he  saw  it  the  burthen  was  removed  for  ever  !  Unbelief 
is  dishonotiring  to  God.  You  glorify  Him  by  reposing  on  Him,  and  heartily 
trusting  Him :  trusting  His  teaching  in  the  Word,  conscience  and  provi- 
dence. Remember  you  have  a  living  Saviour,  and  a  loving  one,  always  the 
same. 

"  Confess  Christ,  and  commend  the  gospel  by  calm  peace  as  well  as  by 
words.  Aim  at  passing  Christian  judgments  upon  things,  and  beware  of 
worldly  judgments.  Aim  at  seeing  persons  in  their  relation  to  Christ,  and 
to  nothing  lower. 

*'  I  have  had  two  days'  visitation  since  yo\i  went  away.  You  have  no 
idea  of  the  overwhelming  intei^-st  of  such  days  among  our  brothera  and 
sisters.  What  a  volume  of  intense  romance  each  day  contains !  How  good, 
liow  contented  it  makes  you ;  how  it  corrects  selfishness ;  how  deeply  it 
makes  you  feel  your  responsibility ;  what  treasure  you  lay  up !  Let  me 
see ;  can  I  convey  to  you,  in  a  few  lines,  specimens  of  my  cases  1 

"  1.  A  husband  sick,  has  hardly  spoken  for  months  to  his  wife  and  family 
— selfish,  jealous;  I  got  them  reconciled ;  promises  to  have  family  worship." 

"  2.  A  woman  in  low  spirits,  all  alone,  cried  bitterly  ;  told  me  in  agony 
she  frequently  planned  suicide.  Made  her  promise  to  go  through  a  coui'se 
of  medicine,  and  always  to  come  to  me  when  ill. 

"  3.  A  bedridden  pauper — horrid  house. 

"  4.  An  infidel  tailor — very  intelligent.  Had  read  Alton,  IxKske,  &c. 
An  hour  with  him.  I  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand  — is  to  come  to 
church. 
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"  6.  An  idiot  pauper — a  half-idiot  sister—  a  daf  hter-in-law  of  latter, 
who  is  very  wicked,  says  '  she  will  take  her  chance'  for  eternity,  was  im- 
pressed by  all  I  said  yesterday,  but  came  here  to-day  tipsy,  but  knowing, 
however,  what  she  was  saying. 

"  6.  A  mother  very  anxious — had  a  long  talk  with  her,  she  received  good 
and  comfort.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Oh,  for  unselfish,  Christian  hearts 
to  live  and  die  for  the  world !  How  far,  far  are  we  from  Him  who  left  the 
heavens  and  became  poor  and  lived  among  such — to  lift  us  up  !  Alas  !  alas  ! 
how  unlike  the  world  is  to  Him  !  It  has  no  teai-s — no  labours,  no  care  for 
lost  man.  We  are  selfish  and  shut-up.  Christians  hardly  know  their 
Master's  work  in  the  world !" 


CHAPTER    XIIL 


1851—1856. 

NORMAN  MACLEOD  was  inducted  minister  of  the  Barony  parish, 
Glasgow,  in  July,  1851;  and  on  tlie  11th  of  August  in  the  same 
year  was  married  to  Catharine  Ann  Mackintosh,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Mackintosh,  Esq.,  of  Geddes,  and  sister  of  his  dearest  friend, 
John  Mackintosh. 

He  first  lived  in  Woodlands  Terrace,  then  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  city.  The  house  stood  high,  and  commanded  a  wide  prospect 
from  its  upper  windows.  The  valley  of  the  Clyde  lay  in  front,  and 
over  the  intervening  roofs  and  chimney-stacks  his  eye  rested  with  de- 
light on  the  taper  masts  of  ships  crowded  along  the  quays.  Farther 
away,  and  beyond  the  smoke  of  the  city,  rose  tlio  range  of  the  Cathkiu 
Hills,  and  Hurlet  Neb,  and  the  "  15racs  of  GlenifCer,"  their  slopes 
flecked  by  sun  and  shadow.  From  the  back  windows  tliere  was  a 
glorious  view  of  the  familiar  steeps  of  Campsie  Fell.  Tiie  glow  of  sun- 
rise or  of  sunset  on  these  steeps  was  such  a  delight  to  him  that  often, 
when  he  had  guests,  he  made  them  follow  him  up-stairs,  to  share  his 
own  enjoyment  of  the  scene. 

The  stir  and  bustle  ot  the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland  were 
thoroughly  congenial  to  him.  He  loved  Glasgow,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
practical  sense,  the  enterprise,  and  genero  ^ty  which  characterised  its 
kindly  citizens.  The  very  noise  of  its  busy  streets  was  pleasant  to 
his  ears.  His  friends  remember  how  he  used  to  describe  himself  sit- 
ting in  his  study,  in  the  quiet  of  the  winter  morning,  and  knowing 
that  six  o'clock  had  struck  by  hearing,  far  down  below  him  in  the 
valley  of  the  Clyde,  the  thud  of  a  great  steam-hammer,  to  which  a 
thousand  hammers,  ringing  on  a  thousand  anvils,  at  once  replied,  tell- 
ing that  the  city  had  awakened  to  another  day  of  labour. 

It  was  his  habit  to  rise  very  early,  and,  after  giving  the  first  hours 
to  devotijn,  he  wrote  or  studied  till  breakfast  time.  The  forenoon  was 
chiefly  employed  receiving  persons  calling  on  business  of  every  con- 
ceivable description,  and  the  rtfternoon  was  occupied  with  parochial 
visitation,  and  other  public  duties.  When  it  was  possible,  he  reserved 
an  hour  during  the  evening  for  the  enjoyment  of  music  or  for  reading 
aloud.  Every  Saturday  he  took  the  only  walk  for  the  week  which  had 
no  object  but  enjoyment.     The  first  part  of  this  >ralk  usually  brought 
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him  to  John  Macleod  Campbell's  house,  which  was  two  miles  out  of 
town,  and,  with  him  as  his  companion,  it  was  continued  into  the 
country.  But  in  whatever  direction  he  went,  the  day  seldom  ended 
without  his  visiting  the  Broomielaw,  where,  for  a  while,  ho  would 
wander  with  delight  among  the  ships  and  sailors,  criticising  hulls  and 
rigging,  and  looking  with  boyish  wonder  at  the  strange  cargoes  that 
were  being  discharged  from  the  foreign  traders. 

Few  contrasts  can  be  greater  than  that  presented  to  the  stranger, 
wlio,  after  gazing  at  the  hoary  magnificence  of  Glasgow  Cathedral — 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  worship — looks 
across  the  street  at  the  plain  squai'e  pile  of  the  Barony  Church.  Yet, 
any  one  who  knows  the  work  with  the  recollection  of  which  that  un- 
pretending edifice  is  associated,  will  be  disposed  to  pardon  its  ugliness 
in  consideration  of  a  certain  sacred  interest  clinging  to  its  walls. 
When  he  was  inducted  to  the  Barony,  Norman  Macleod  at  once  recog- 
nized his  position  as  minister,  not  only  of  the  congregation  which 
worshipped  there,  but  of  the  enormous  parish  (embracing  at  that  time 
87,000  souls,  and  rapidly  increasing)  of  which  this  was  the  Parish 
Cliurch.  There  were  of  course  many  other  churches  in  the  parish ;  it 
contained  tlie  usual  proportion  of  dissenting  congregations,  in  addition 
to  some  chapels  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  These, 
nevertheless,  were  not  only  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
population,  but  Avere  unequally  distributed,  so  that  many  densely  in- 
habited districts  were  left  unprovided  with  either  Church  or  School. 
There  were  also,  at  a  depth  reached  by  no  agency  then  existing,  those 
"  lapsed  classes  "  v.-liich  form  in  all  lai'ge  cities  the  mighty  problem  of 
Christian  pliilantliropy. 

Every  Sunday  ho  preached  to  crowds  that  filled  every  seat  and  pas- 
sage ;  yet  by  fur  the  greater  proportion  of  those  actually  connected 
with  his  church  were  not  rich.  They  gave  him,  however,  from  the 
first,  such  hearty  support  in  the  furtiicrance  of  all  his  measures  for 
tlic  good  of  the  parish  at  large,  that,  in  spite  of  its  comparative  poverty, 
lew,  if  any,  of  the  congregations  in  the  Church  accomplished  so  much. 

The  Barony  afforded  a  noble  field  for  the  development  of  his  convic- 
tions as  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  congi'egation  in  reference  to  the 
manifold  wants  of  society.  When  he  entered  on  his  new  charge  his 
mind  was  full  of  the  subject,  and  he  gave  enipliatic  utterance,  both  in 
speeches  and  in  magazine  articles,  to  the  views  lie  was  about  to  carry 
into  practical  effect : — 

"  A  Christian  congregation  is  a  body  of  Christians  who  are  associated  not 
merely  to  receive  instruction  from  a  minister,  or  to  unite  in  public  worship, 
but  also  *  to  consider  one  another,  and  to  provoke  to  love  and  good  works,' 
and  as  a  society  to  do  '  good  unto  all  as  they  have  opportunity.' 

".  .  .  It  is  a  body.  Its  member  aie  parts  of  an  organized  whole.  The 
Lord's  supper  is  the  grand  symbol  of  this  unity.  Other  ends  are  unques- 
tionably intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this  oulinance,  but  it  is  certainly 
designed  to  express  this  idea  of  unity.  ... 
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"  AVe  are  profoundly  convinced  that, — apart  from,  or  in  addition  to,  the 
immense  power  of  the  Christian  life  operating  in  and  through  individuals, 
and  innumerable  separate  and  isolated  channels, — the  society  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  acting  through  its  distinct  organizations  or  congregations,  like 
an  army  acting  through  its  different  regiments,  is  the  grand  social  system 
which  Christ  has  ordained,  not  only  for  the  convei'sion  of  sinnera  and  the 
edification  of  saints,  but  also  for  advancing  all  that  pertains  to  the  well- 
being  of  humanity.  We  hold  that  tho  Christian  congregation,  if  con 
structed  and  worked  according  to  the  intention  of  its  designer,  contains,  in 
itself  individually,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  congregations,  material, 
moral,  intellectual,  active,  and  social  forces  which,  when  wisely  applied  to 
God's  work  on  earth,  are  the  best  and  most  efficient  means  for  doing  it. 

"...  But  is  this  possible  in  a  condition  of  society  constituted  as  ours 
now  is  1  Is  the  conception  not  a  fond  imagination,  or,  if  attempted  to  be 
cari'ied  out,  would  it  not  lead  to  such  extravagances  and  fanatical  disorders, 
as  from  time  to  time  have  characterised  minor  sects  which,  in  seeking  to  be 
perfect  Churches,  have  sunk  down  to  be  perfect  nuisances  i  It  may  be  said, 
only  look  at  the  elements  you  have  to  work  upon  !  Look  at  that  farmer, 
or  this  shopkeeper.  Study  that  servant,  or  this  master.  Enter  the  houses 
of  those  pai'ishioners,  from  the  labourer  to  the  laird.  Is  there  the  intelligence, 
the  principle,  the  common  sense — any  one  clement  which  would  combine 
those  membei-s  into  a  body  for  any  high  or  holy  end  ?  They  love  one 
another  !  They  help  to  convert  the  world  !  Would  it  wera  so — but  it  i3 
impracticable !" 

To  these  difiiculties  he  replied  by  indicating  what,  at  all  events, 
must  be  recognised  as  the  will  of  Christ,  in  reference  to  Christian  duty; 
and  then  showed  how  much  latent  power  there  is  in  every  congregation 
which  only  requires  sufficient  occasion  for  its  display  : — 

'*  Grace  Darling,  had  she  been  known  only  as  a  sitter  or  a  pewholder  in  a 
congregation,  might  have  been  deemed  unlit  for  any  work  requii'ing  courage 
or  self-sacrifice.  But  these  noble  qualities  were  all  the  while  there.  In  like 
manner  we  have  seen  among  our  working  classes,  a  man  excited  by  some 
religious  enthusiast  or  fanatical  ^Rlormonito,  who  all  at  once  seemed  inspired 
by  new  powers,  braved  the  sneers  of  companions,  consented  to  be  dipped  in 
the  next  river,  turned  his  small  stock  of  knowledge  into  immediate  use, 
exhorted,  warned,  proselytised  among  his  neighbours — giving,  in  short, 
token  of  a  force  lying  hid  in  one  who  once  seemed  unfit  for  anything  but  to 
work  on  week-days  and  to  sleep  on  Sabbath  days.  Does  not  the  Hindu 
Fakir,  who  swings  from  a  hook  fixed  in  the  muscles  of  his  back,  and  every 
popish  devotee  who  braves  the  opinion  of  society  by  going  with  bare  feet 
and  in  a  comical  dress,  demonstrate  what  a  man  can  and  will  do  if  you  can 
only  touch  the  mainspring  of  his  being  1  It  is  thus  that  there  are  in  many 
congregations  men  and  women  who  have  in  them  great  powers  of  some 
kind,  which  have  been  given  them  by  God,  and  which,  though  lying  dormant, 
are  capable  of  being  brought  out  by  fitting  causes.  Nay,  eveiy  mau  is  en- 
riched with  some  talent  or  gift,  if  we  could  only  discover  it,  which,  if 
educated  and  properly  directed,  is  capable  of  enriching  others." 

The  Church  demanded  the  discovery  of  these  gifts,  the  personal  in- 
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flnence  of  living  Cliristiaii3  Icing  the  only  agency  sufficient  to  meet 
the  evils  of  society. 

"  We  want  living  men  !  Not  their  books  or  tlieir  m  mey  only,  hut  them- 
fwlvea.  The  poor  and  needy  ones  who,  in  tliis  great  turmoil  of  lifo,  have 
found  no  helper  among  their  fellows — tlio  wicked  au'i  oxitcast,  whoso  hand 
is  against  every  man's,  because  they  have  found,  by  dire  experience  of  the 
world's  intense  selfishness,  that  every  man's  hand  is  against  them — the 
prodigal  and  broken-hearted  children  of  tl»e  human  family,  who  have  the 
bitterest  thoughts  of  God  and  man,  if  they  have  any  thoughts  at  all  beyond 
their  busy  contrivances  how  to  live  and  indulge  their  craving  passions — all 
these  by  the  mesmerism  of  the  heart,  and  by  tlio  light  of  that  great  witness, 
conscience,  which  God  in  mercy  leaves  as  a  light  from  heaven  in  the  most 
abject  dwelling  of  earth,  can  to  somo  extent  I'ead  the  living  epistle  of  a 
renewed  soul,  written  in  the  divine  characters  of  the  Holy  Spirit !  They 
can  see  and  feel,  as  thoy  never  did  anything  else  in  this  world,  the  love 
which  calmly  shines  in  that  eye,  telling  of  inward  light,  and  peace  possessed, 
and  of  a  place  of  rest  found  and  enjoyed  by  the  weary  heart !  They  can 
underetand  and  appreciate  the  utter  unselfishness — to  them  a  thing  hitherto 
llardly  dreamt  of — which  prompted  this  visit  from  a  homo  of  comfort  and 
refinement  to  an  unknown  abode  of  squalor  or  disease,  and  wliich  expresses 
itself  in  those  kind  words  and  tender  greetings  that  accompany  their  minis- 
trations." 

But  even  where  tliere  are  the  cle.sire  and  ability  to  engage  in  such  a 
vi'orlc,  a  wise  organization  is  reqiiired  to  make  them  efTectivo. 

"...  Tliere  is  not  found  in  general  that  wise  and  authoritative  congrega- 
tional or  church  direction  and  government,  which  could  at  least  suggest,  if 
not  assign,  fitting  work  to  each  member,  and  a  fitting  member  for  each 
work.  Hence  little  comparatively  is  accomplished.  The  most  willing 
church  member  gazes  over  a  great  city,  and  asks  in  despair,  'What  am  / 
to  do  here]'  And  what  would  the  bravest  soldiers  accomplish  in  the  day  of 
battle,  if  they  asked  the  same  question  in  vain  1  Wliat  would  a  thousand 
of  our  best  workmen  do  in  a  large  factory,  if  they  entered  it  with  willing 
hands,  yet  having  no  place  or  work  assigned  to  them  'J* 

'* .  .  ,  The  common  idea  at  present  is  that  the  whole  function  of  the 
Cliurch  is  to  teach  and  preach  the  gospel ;  while  it  is  left  to  other  organiza- 
tions, infidel  ones  they  may  be,  to  meet  all  the  other  varied  wants  of  our 
suffering  people.  And  what  is  this  but  virtually  to  say  to  them,  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  nothing  to  do  as  a  society  with  your  bodies,  only  with  your 
souls,  and  that,  too,  but  in  the  way  of  teaching?  Let  infidels,  then,  give 
you  better  houses  or  better  clothing,  and  seek  to  gratify  your  tastes  and 
improve  your  social  state ; — with  all  this,  aud  a  thousand  other  things  need- 
ful for  you  as  men,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  What  is  this,  too,  but  to  give 
these  men  the  impression  that  Christ  gives  them  truth  merely  on  Sabbath 
through  ministers,  but  that  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  given  them 
every  day  of  the  week  through  other  channels  ]  Whereas  the  Christian 
congi-egation  or  society  ought  not  to  consider  as  foreign  to  itself  any  one 

•Extracted  from  articles  oa  "  Wliat  is  a  Chriskiaa  Congregation?"  in  Edinburgh 
CJiristian  Magnxine  for  1Sj'2. 
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thing  which  its  loving  Head  Jesus  Clirist  gives  to  bless  and  dignify  man, 
and  desires  man  to  use  and  enjoy.  Wo  must  not  separate  ourselves  from 
any  important  interest  of  our  brethren  of  mankind,  calling  the  one  class  of 
blessings  spiritual,  and  accepting  these  as  the  special  trust  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  calling  another  class  temporal,  and  recognizing  them  as  a  trust 
for  society  given  to  the  unbelievers.  In  so  doing  wo  give  Satan  the  advant- 
age over  us.  Let  congregations  take  cognizance  of  tlio  whole  man  and  his 
various  earthly  relationships,  let  them  seek  to  enrich  him  with  all  Christ 
gave  him,  lot  thera  endeavour  to  meet  all  his  wants  as  an  active,  social, 
intellectual,  sentient,  as  well  as  spiritual  being,  so  that  man  shall  know 
through  the  ministrations  of  the  body,  tho  Church,  how  its  living  Head  gives 
thera  all  things  richly  to  enjoy  !  Every  year  seems  to  me  to  demand  this 
more  and  more  from  the  Christian  Church.  I  see  no  way  of  meeting  Social- 
ism but  this.  I  see  no  efficient  way  of  meeting  Popei*y  but  this.  Organi- 
zation is  one  stronghold  of  Romanism,  and  self-sacriftco  for  tho  sake  of  the 
Church  is  another.  Protestantism  cannot  meet  either  by  dogma  merely,  it 
must  meet  both  by  oi-gunization  and  government  with  Christian  liberty,  and 
above  all  by  life."  * 

These  views  form  the  key  to  the  general  plan  of  his  work  in  the 
Barony. 

Aft^er  having  personally  visited  the  different  families  under  his 
immediate  charge,  he  commenced  to  organize  his  agencies,  with  the 
determination  to  make  the  congregation  the  centre  from  which  he  was 
to  work  the  parish,  lie  first  formed  a  large  kirk-session  of  elders  and 
deaconSjf  and  at  once  gave  the  Court,  over  which  he  ])resided  ofticially, 
direct  control  over  all  the  agencies  he  intended  to  employ.  However 
numerous  might  be  tlie  various  "workers,"  male  and  female,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  missionary  labour,  all  of  them  were  under  the  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  of  the  kirk-session.  Even  the  names  of  those 
whose  children  were  to  be  baptised,  were  regularly  submitted  to  this 
body.  In  this  manner  he  not  only  called  forth  the  talents  and  energy 
of  individuals,  but  so  organized  their  work,  under  the  constitutional 
government  of  the  Church,  that  it  went  on  smoothly  and  efficiently, 
even  when  lie  was  himself  obliged  to  be  absent  for  a  considerable 
period.  lie  believed  that  the  Presbyterian  system,  if  duly  adminis- 
tered, was  admirably  lilted  for  maintaining  the  union  of  individual 
energy  with  efficiency  of  government,  and  his  experience  amply  con- 
firmed his  convictions, 

•  Speech  delivered  at  public  meeting  for  Church  Endowment  in  the  City  Hall, 
Glasgow,  January,  1852. 

i*  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  congregation  is  governed  by  a  court  consisting  of 
the  clergyman  and  a  certain  number  of  the  laity,  who  are  ordained  as  '  elders. '  Nor- 
man Macleod  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  revive  the  office  of 
deacon,  whose  duties  chiefly  refer  to  charitable,  financial,  and  other  business  arrange- 
ments. Elders  and  deacons  act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  purely  spiritual, 
worship  and  discipline.  With  these  the  elders  and  minister  are  alone  legally  com- 
petent to  deal.  The  Kirk-Sessions  of  the  Established  Church  are  recognized  '  Courts,' 
with  a  legal  jurisdiction,  and  are  amenable  only  to  the  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General 
Assembly. 
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One  leading  feature  in  liis  plan  of  operation  was  the  establishment 
of  district  meetings  with  his  people.  For  this  end,  the  congregation 
was  divided  into  twelve  districts,  according  to  their  place  of  residence, 
to  each  of  which  one  or  more  elders,  with  a  pr(>portionate  number  of 
deacons,  were  apiiointed.  Ho  held  a  meeting  once  a  year  in  each  of 
these  districts,  wiiich  all  the  families  connected  with  his  congregation, 
residing  within  it,  were  expected  to  attend.  The  minister,  accotnpanied 
by  the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  district  had  thus  an  opportunity  oi 
meeting  old  and  young  in  an  informal  and  friendly  nuiimcr.  Kindly 
greetings  were  exchanged,  explanations  made  as  to  congregational 
work,  and  pastoral  advice  given  on  practical  nuitters.  The  communi- 
cants in  this  way  not  only  enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with  the  olVice  • 
bearers  of  the  church,  but  became  better  acquainted  with  one  another, 
and  felt  that  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  were  proportionately 
strengthened.  This  method  of  working  became  peculiarly  useful  when 
Ilia  increasing  public  duties  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  visit  separate 
households  regularly. 

The  work  of  the  congregation,  as  it  was  superintended  by  the  kirk- 
eession,  was — (1)  parochial ;  and  (2)  non-parochial. 

1.  The  parochial  objects  included  not  only  missionary  operations 
dealing  directly  with  tlie  spiritual  interests  of  the  peoi)Ie,  but  also 
efforts  for  their  educational  and  social  im])rovement. 

(i.)  The  educational  rcquircnwnts  of  his  large  parish  gave  him  much 
labour  and  anxiety.  For,  although  there  were  several  day-schools 
supported  by  his  kirk-session,  and  managed  by  a  committee  of  their 
number,  who  visited  them  monthly  and  reported  on  their  condition, 
yet  there  were  districts  where  school  acconnnodation  had  to  be  provid- 
ed, and  it  fell  to  him  to  "beg"  from  his  wealtliier  feUow  citizens  the 
greater  portion  of  the  funds  required  for  this  purpose.  The  toil  which 
this  imposed  was  great,  and  the  task  irksome.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  incumbency,  school  accommodation  was  iu 
this  manner  provided  for  two  thousand  scholars.  He  attempted,  be- 
sides, on  fixed  days  of  each  month,  to  visit  the  day  and  evening  schools, 
and  examine,  encourage,  and  advise  the  pupils. 

As  he  came  more  in  contact  with  the  working  classes,  he  saw  the 
need  of  still  another  educational  agency.  Evening  classes  were 
opened  for  adults,  at  which  the  interesting  spectacle  was  presented  oi 
grown-up  men  and  women  (many  of  them  married)  patiently  toiling 
at  different  standards,  from  the  alphabet  upwards.  Schools  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  had  been  attempted  before,  but  had  failed  from  insufficient 
care  being  taken  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  He  attributed  the 
success  of  his  schools  to  the  fact  that  they  were  under  certificated 
Government  teacbers.  At  one  of  these  schools,  there  were  sometimes 
two  hundred  and  twenty  grown-up  men  and  women. 

From  seven  to  twelve  yabbath-schools,  with  sometimes  as  many  as 
fourteen  hundred  scholars,  were  organized  into  a  single  society  under 
the  care  of  the  session.     Witli  these  schools  the  minister  kept  himseli' 
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always  weil  acquainted,  and  as  frequently  as  possible  gave  expository 
lectures  to  the  teachers,  on  the  lessons.  He  also  taught  on  Sunday, 
for  several  winters,  a  class  numbering  about  one  hundred,  consisting 
of  the  cliildren  of  members  of  his  congregation, 
'  (ii.)  For  th^  social  vnprojement  of  the  parish  he  founded  the  first 
Congregational  Penny  Savings  Bank  in  Glasgow,  and  established  in 
one  of  the  busiest  centres  of  labour  a  Refresliment-room,  where  work- 
ing-men could  get  cheap  and  well-cooked  food,  and  enjoy  a  comfortable 
reading-room  at  their  meal-hours,  instead  of  being  obhged  to  have  re- 
course to  tlie  public-house.  The  success  which  attended  these  en- 
deavours led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  on  a  larger 
scale  throughout  the  city.  In  the  later  years  of  his  ministry,  he  also 
organized  various  methods  of  affording  amusement  and  social  recrea- 
tion to  the  people  connected  with  his  missions. 

(iiL)  The  direct  missionary  and  Church  extension  work  of  tJi-e  parish 
was  continually  enlarging,  and  at  the  same  time  changing  ground. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  parish  four  chapels  were  without  ministers 
or  congregations.  These  chapels  had  been  retained  by  the  Free  Church 
for  several  years,  and  it  now  fell  to  him  and  to  his  session  to  assist  in 
procuring  ministers  for  them,  and  to  foster  the  congregations  that  were 
being  formed.  In  other  places,  where  a  new  population  was  rising, 
churches  had  to  be  built.  In  this  way,  as  a  sequel  to  the  work  of  re- 
organizing chapels,  six  new  churches  wore  erected  in  his  parish  during 
his  ministry,  and  in  respect  to  most  of  these  he  had  to  bear  a  large 
share  of  the  burden  of  collecting  funds.  While  this  work  of  church 
extension  was  going  forward,  his  mission  staff  for  overtaking  destitute 
localities  increased  in  ten  years  from  one  lay  missionary,  employed  in 
1852,  to  five  missionaries  (lay  and  clerical),  with  three  Bible-women 
and  a  colporteur,  all  of  whom  were  superintended  by  him  and  his 
session. 

There  were  other  parochial  agencies,  such  as  the  Young  Men's  As- 
sociation, Clothing  Society,  &c.,  which  need  not  be  particularly  noticed. 

2.  His  extra-parochial  plans  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  raising  of 
money  for  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Here  also 
organization,  and  the  intelligent  interest  in  mission  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  created  by  his  continually  affording  information  to  his  people 
on  that  subject,  bore  remarkable  fruit.  For  although,  as  has  been 
stated,  his  congregation  was  not  rich,  yet  there  was  scarcely  another 
in  the  Church  which  contributed  as  much  for  missions  as  the  Barony 
did,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  refer  with  gratification  to  the  fact  that 
the  amount,  large  as  it  was,  was  made  up  chiclly  of  very  small  sums. 

In  order  to  maintain  congregational  life,  and  to  promote  a  sense  of 
brotherly  unity,  the  kirk-session  issued  at  short  intervals  Beports  of 
their  proceedings,  and  a  social  festival  of  the  congregation  was  occa- 
sionally held,  at  which  these  reports  were  read,  and  kindly  and  instruc- 
tive addresses  delivered.  ;  ■ 
,  In  this  summer  he  carried  out  his  ideas  of  the  Christian  conjiresa- 
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tion  as  a  society  united  for  work.  And  it  was  only  by  such  careful 
organization,  and  by  the  development  of  the  latent  force  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Church,  that  he  could  have  overtaken  the  labour  which 
was  crowded  into  the  twenty  years  of  his  incumbency  in  the  Barony. 

The  work  here  described,  together  with  the  study  requisite  for  the 
pulpit — he  had  always  two,  frequently  three  services  to  conduct  every 
Sunday— might  well  have  taxed  the  energies  of  any  man.  Yet,  during 
the  years  comprised  in  this  chapter,  he  was  able,  in  addition,  to  edit 
llie  Christian  Magazine,  and  to  contribute  many  articles  to  its  pages  ; 
to  write,  under  the  title  of  "The  Early  Student,"  a  Memoir  of  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Mackintosh;  to  publish  the  "Home  School"  and 
"  Deborah,"  and  to  take  active  part  in  the  public  and  missionary  busi- 
ness of  the  Church.  It  was  no  wonder  tliat  the  pressure  of  such  labour 
tried  his  strength  to  the  utmost,  or  that  in  spite  of  his  marvellous 
phi/siq2(e,  he  continually  suffered  from  ailments  which  the  world,  seeing 
only  his  unfailing  geniality,  could  not  have  suspected.  His  irrepress- 
ible humour  and  self-forgetfulness  concealed  from  tlie  eyes  of  strangers 
the  burthen  he  was  often  bearing,  alike  of  menial  anxiety  and  of  bodily 
pain. 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"June  3,  1852. — What  a  j'cav  of  mcvcies  and  of  loving  providences  liaa 
this  last  one  of  my  Hfe  been  !  I  have  come  to  a  new  parish — having  the 
best  living  in  Scotland  (for  wliioh  I  foci  deeply  grateful  I);  a  glorious  field 
of  labour.    I  have  married,  and  have  had  a  dear  child  born  to  me. 

"  I  have  as  yet  done  little — I  have  done  nothing  that  the  great  world 
oan  ever  hear  of,  or  if  they  did,  care  foi".  As  far  as  lame  is  concerned,  I  am 
but  one  of  many  millions  equally  eminent  on  earth,  and  equally  unknown. 
But  I  am  thinking  of  what  I  have  done  God-wavd — of  what  He  knows — of 
what  will  last  in  eternity;  and  when  I  consider  what  I  might  have  done, 
(therefore  ought  to  have  done,  and  therefore  am  very  guilty  in  not  having 
done),  liad  I  been  daily  earnest  in  prayer  :  had  I  been  daily  diligent  an(l 
laborious  in  mastering  those  details  in  the  Christian  character  which  can 
alone  insure  success  in  the  end ;  had  1  been  watchful  of  my  heart,  careful 
in  foiTuing  habits,  conscientious  in  using  my  influence,  saving  of  my  time 
for  reading,  and  improving  my  mind,  and  becoming  a  better  scholar  and  a 
more  learned  man ;  had  1  laboured  to  make  every  sermon  the  best  possible 
— what  could  I  have  done  by  the  blessing  of  Cod  on  all  ?  But  I  have  been 
frittering  my  time.  There  has  been  a  want  of  concentrated  effort ;  a  thou- 
sand little  things  connected  with  everything  have  scattered  my  strength,  I 
have  been  deplorably  slothful,  and  above  all  procrastinating.  This  has  been 
a  frightful  incubus  upon  my  life — not  doing  in  the  hour  tho  work  which 
should  have  been  done.  There  is  no  habit  tlio  want  of  which  I  have  felt 
more  than  that  of  proposing  a  worthy  end,  whether  of  study  or  some  plan 
of  Christian  benevolence,  and  working  wisely  and  doggrdhf  up  to  it  for 
years.  I  am  too  impatient  and  eager  to  grasp  the  end  which  I  vividly  re- 
alise in  my  mind,  but  cannot  bear  to  attain  by  a  long,  fagging  attention  to 
the  dry,  prosaic  details  which,  by  tho  wise  decree  of  God,  aro  the  essential 
steps  of  ascent  to  the  summit.  But  by  the  grace  of  God  I  shall  fight  against 
this  evil,  and  [tut  it  down  in  time  to  come." 
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From  his  Journal  : — 

*'  Sunday,  Sept.  5,  1852. — Wl.at  I  propose  for  this  winter  is  the  following 
progi'ammc : — 

"  1.  Rise  as  near  six  as  possible.  After  devotion,  give  the  mornings  of 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  to  John's  Memoir  ;  of  Thursday,  to  'the 
Magazine ;  and  Friday,  Saturday,  wholly  to  sermons. 

"  2.  Keep  the  house  till  1  p.m.  ;  at  9  a.m.  prayers;  9i,  breakfast;  10  to 
1 1,  letters  ;  1 1  to  1,  when  not  interrupted,  the  business  of  the  morning  con- 
tinued, or  public  business,  as  may  be  necessary  ;  from  2  till  5,  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  visiting  sick,  parish  visitation,  and  calls ; 
4,  Friday  and  t^aturtlay,  to  be  given  entirely  to  writing  sermons  ;  5,  attend 
the  evening  adult  class ; .  6,  as  much  as  possible  devote  the  time  after  dinner 
to  my  family  and  reading. 

"  May  God  in  mercy  help  me  !     I  will  begin  to  morrow. 

"  Sept.  6. — Hose  at  6.  This  day  I  begin  the  Memoir  of  my  beloved  John. 
Oh  my  God  and  his,  guide  my  pen  !  In  mercy  keep  me  from  writing  any- 
thing false  in  fact  or  sentiment.  May  strict  Truth  pervade  every  sentence  ! 
May  I  be  enabled  to  show  in  him  the  education  of  the  grace  of  God,  so  that 
other  scholars  in  thy  school  may  be  quickenetl  and  encouraged  to  be  followei's 
of  him  as  he  was  of  Christ !  I  feel  utterly  luiworthy  to  undertake  this 
Memoir,  or  of  any  of  even  the  least  of  Thy  saints.  But  Thou  who  hast  given 
me  this  work  in  Thy  providence,  and  called  me  to  preach  the  unseai'chable 
riches  of  Christ,  wilt  enable  me,  I  doubt  not,  to  show  the  riches  of  Christ  as 
displayed  in  a  poor  sinner,  and  so  to  write  that  Thy  Church  on  earth  will 
ajtprove,  because  it  is  such  as  is  approved  of  by  Jesus.     Hear  me,  Lord  ! 

"  Oct.  Hth,  6  A.M. — Subjects  for  jjrayer — 

"  A  deeper  spiritual  insight  into  the  Divine  chai-acter, — to  be  able  to  say, 
with  increasing  intelligence,  '  Thine  eye  seeth  me.' 

•*  To  be  devoted  and  be  ready  to  give  up  all  at  .^  moment's  notice  to 
Jesus ;  yea,  in  heait  to  resign  all. 

"  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  morally  impossible  for  me  without  an  omni- 
potent Saviour  to  do  theo;e  things  in  any  degree.  Lord,  I  believe  in  Thee  ! 
I  desire  to  have  Christ's  love  to  His  people  and  the  world.  Alas !  alas  ! 
what  a  microscopic  shadow  of  it  have  I ! 

"  Oh  my  God,  make  me  indeed  a  father  to  my  people  !  Help  me  to  crucify 
this  selfish,  slothful,  self-indulgent  heait !  lielp  me  constantly  to  forget 
self,  and  to  seek,  even  to  death,  to  do  Thy  will ;  for  then  only  shall  I  find 
my  truer  self !     Oh  my  God,  pity  me  ! 

"  Oct.  llth,  43  A.M. — Have  been  reading  a  little  of  '  Brainerd.'  Next  to 
the  Bible,  Christian  biography  is  the  most  profitable.  In  as  far  as  it  is  true, 
it  is  a  revelation  of  the  living  God,  through  His  living  Church.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Cluuch  is  one  of  the  few  accumulating  privileges  of  the  latter 
days.  It  is  when  I  reatl  some  of  the  aspirations  of  Biainerd,  that  I  feel  how 
far  away  I  am  from  that  pure  and  lofty  spirituality  of  mind,  which  is  the 
very  atmosphere  of  Heaven.  *  Though  my  body  was  wearied  with  preaching 
and  much  private  conver.sation,  yet  I  wanted  to  sit  up  all  night  and  do  some- 
thing for  God.'  It  is  this  real  love  to  God, — this  forgetfulness  of  self,  this 
disregard  to  flesh-indulgence  when  coinparcjd  with  opirit-indulgence — it  is 
this  I  so  much  need.  Yeb  blessed  be  God,  there  is  nothing  we  should  be 
bt»t  we  shall  be  by  His  grai-e.     '  l«ut.  Lord,  lunv  long  ('     When?     Ah!  let 
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me  cover  my  face  with  shame  (let  me  be  ashamed  because  I  am  not  ashamed 
more !),  that  I  have  not  laboured,  agonised  thirty  years  ago.  What  might 
I  have  been  now  !  An  humble,  earnest-minded  servant,  devoted  to  Jesua, 
converting  thousands  !  May  God  Almighty  enable  me  to  redeem  the  short 
time,  and  to  be  His  wholly  and  for  ever  ! 

^* Sunday  morning,  Oct.  I2lh,  six  o'clock — A  lovely,  peaceful  morning,  the 
atmosphere  transparent,  the  landscape  clear  and  pure,  with  its  white  houses, 
and  fields  and  trees. 

"  Glorious  day !  the  only  day  on  earth  the  least  like  heaven.  It  is  the 
day  of  peace  which  follows  the  day  of  battle  and  victory.  *  And  all  this 
mighty  heart  is  lying  still,'  the  forge  silent,  the  cotton-mill  asleep,  the  steam- 
ers moored,  the  carts  and  waggons  gone  to  the  warehouse,  the  shojis  closed, 
man  and  beast  enjoying  rest,  and  all  men  invited  to  seek  rest  in  God !  How 
solemn  the  thought  of  the  millions  who  will  this  day  think  of  God,  and 
pray  to  God,  and  gaze  upon  eternal  things ;  on  sea  and  land,  in  church  and 
chapel,  on  sick  bed  and  in  crowded  congregations !  How  many  thousands 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  do  this !  (Clergy  praying  and  preaching 
to  millions.  This  never  was  the  device  of  either  man  or  devil.  If  it  was 
the  *  device  of  the  Chui'ch,'  she  is  indeed  of  God. 

"  May  tlie  Lord  anoint  me  this  day  with  His  Spirit ! 

"Saturday,  I8(h. — Some  things  I  see  I  must  correct.  (I)  I  must  be  care- 
ful of  jMjnce,  as  I  find  I  am  hideously  extravagant  with  pounds.  Lord  help 
me  in  this  thing!  He  who  gathered  up  fragments,  and  who  in  nature  lets 
nothing  be  lost,  but  turns  all  to  some  account,  will  help  me.  (2)  To  have 
a  fixed  time  for  devotion  at  night.  '  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you, 
for  ye  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace.' 

"  The  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly,  and  may  your  whole  spirit,  and 
soul,  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     '  Faithful  is  He  who  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  this !' 

"Sunday,  Oct.  19</i,  7  a.m. — (First  day  that  I  am  late.)  The  closer  wo 
live  with  God,  and  the  more  our  sjMritual  life  in  Him  is  manifested  to  the 
world  in  its  results  only,  the  better,  I  think,  for  ourselves.  When  the  inner 
life  is  revealed  in  words,  it  is  apt  to  end  in  words,  and  to  become  cant. 
Spiritual  pride  is  thereby  nourished,  and  this  is  great  destruction.  Oh  my 
God,  enable  me  to  thwart  and  utterly  mortify  my  cursed  vanity  and  pride, 
by  giving  me  strength  to  hide  all  my  good  in  this  sense,  not  to  speak  to  my 
nearest  of  good  deeds  done,  but  to  do  them  cheerfully  before  Thee  only,  and 
to  have  the  delight  in  making  others  happier  and  better,  pleasing  Thee,  my 
Father,  for  I  know  Thou  art  so  loving  and  good  as  to  be  pleased  with  Thy 
children  who  by  Thy  grace  ai'e  in  any  degree  imbued  with  Thy  goodness  ! 

"  The  less  self-reflective  good  is,  and  the  more  outward  and  unconscious  it 
is,  the  better. 

"  Sat.f  6  A.M. — People  talk  of  early  morning  in  the  country  with  bleat- 
ing sheep,  singing  larks,  and  purling  brooks.  I  prefer  that  roar  which 
greets  my  ear  when  a  thousand  hammei-s,  thundering  on  boilers  of  steam 
vessels  which  are  to  biidge  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  usher  in  a  new  day — the 
type  of  a  new  era.  I  feel  men  are  awake  with  me,  doing  their  work,  and 
that  the  world  is  rushing  on  to  fulfil  its  mighty  destinies,  and  that  I  must 
do  my  work,  and  fulfil  my  grand  and  glorious  end. 

"Oh!  to  see  the  Church  and  the  world  with  Chiist's  eyes  and  heart! 
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"  I  must  cultivate  the  li.abit  of  much  personal  communion  with  God  dur- 
ing the  day ;  speaking  in  the  spirit  to  Him  as  well  as  (or  rather  in  order 
to)  living  in  the  Spirit. 

"Nov.  IGth. — Yesterday  morning,  as  usual,  rose  at  5.50  a.m. 

"  Had  a  horrid  nightmare — indeed,  a  series  of  them.  What  a  sense  of 
the  hon-ible  and  awful  Ave  get  in  our  dreams !  What  a  sense  of  despera- 
tion— of  sore,  irresistible,  mysterious,  soul-subduing  suffering !  Immense 
despair !  Preams  liave  taught  me,  more  than  my  waking  moments,  the 
capacity  of  the  soul  to  imagine  and  endure  agony.  Oh,  what  if  our  worst 
dreams  of  solitude,  bereavement,  desertion,  and  grapplings  with  resistless 
and  hellish  foes  were  realities  !     What  if  we  were  in  a  fatherless  world  ! 

"Monday,  \Wi. — How  my  morning  readings  in  Jonathan  Edwards  make 
me  long  for  a  revival.  It  woidd  be  worth  a  hundred  dead  general  assem- 
blies, if  we  had  any  meeting  of  believing  ministers  or  people — to  cry  to  God 
for  a  revival.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  what  we  want.  Death  reigns!  God 
has  His  witnesses  everywhere  no  doubt — but  as  a  whole  we  ai'e  skin  and 
bone.  When  I  picture  to  myself  a  living  people,  with  love  in  their  looks 
and  words,  calm,  zealous,  self-saciifici ng,  seeking  God's  glory,  and  having  in 
Glai?gow  their  citizenship  in  Heaven!  it  might  make  me  labour  and  die  for 
such  a  consummation. 

"  Strong  west  wind,  grey  clouds,  and  heavy  lurid  atmosphere ;  on  the 
whole  a  cold  and  cheerless  day.  They  a-'n  at  this  moment  laying  Welling- 
ton beside  Nelson,  and  finishing  an  era  in  British  history.  All  eyes  are 
attracted  at  this  moment  in  London  to  one  common  centre — that  centre  a 
person,  that  person  the  saviour  of  his  cour  ury.  It  is  he  who  gives  unity  to 
the  whole  of  that  immense  mas-s  of  Imman  beings  who  now  crowd  the  streets 
through  which  the  body  passes;  and  iniity  to  that  marvellous  representation 
of  all  our  nationalities  in  St.  Taul's.  Significant  symbol  of  the  future,  when 
every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  when  a  liseu  Saviour  shall  alone  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  an  assembled  universe  ! 

•'  Tuesday,  Nov,  Idt/i. — 5.45  a.m.  Last  night  I  went  to  Camlachie  to 
receive  commimicants  in  connection  with  that  chai)el. 

"  Material  preparations  of  stipend,  beadles,  committees,  seem  at  the  time 
mere  dead  things,  but  such  details  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  great 
i-esult.  Even  as  the  boat  which  conveyed  Christ  to  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes  was  connected  with  the  cure  of  the  Demoniac." 


"iiis  SiKTEB  Jane 


"October,  1852. 


"  One  chief  reason  of  my  writing  to-day  is  immense  cockiness  at  being  able 
to  report  unswerving  doggedness  in  early  rising.  I  preached  yesterday 
thrice,  one  of  the  services  six  miles  out  of  town,  and  was  up  at  quarter  past 
five — fresh,  joyous,  and  thankful!  Room  uark,  curtains  drawn,  gas  lighted, 
coffee-pot  small  and  neat  (mark  all  this!),  fixed  by  cunning  mechanism  over 
the  gas,  cup  with  sugar  and  cream,  all  so  'jolly.'  Then  begins  the  waking 
up  of  the  gi'eat  city,  the  thundering  of  hammers  A-om  the  boilers  of  great 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  steamers — a  music  of  humanity,  of  the  giant  march  of 
civilisation ;  far  gi-ander  to  hear  at  morn  than  even  the  singing  of  larks, 
which  did  very  well  in  Izaak  Walton's  days,  or  the  bleat  of  sheep,  which 
can  yet  meet  my  mother's  rustic  ti'ndencies," 
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From  Ilia  Journal  :—  ,       .. 

**  Dec.  Wth. — I  have  sppnt  a  wcaiy,  weary  month,  SeKIotn  have  I  done 
more,  and  done  less.  Oh!  what  a  don  of  lions  for  the  soul  is  the  life  of  an 
active  and  ever  busy  minister  !  My  dilliculty  is  not  to  work,  but  to  do  so 
in  the  right  spirit.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  liave  been  consciously  living 
under  the  influence  of  a  bad  spirit,  such  as  vanity,  or  pride,  but  rather  that 
I  have  been  without  that  cahu  and  happy  frame  of  mind  which  springs  from 
a  sense  of  God's  presence,  love,  and  bloysing.  'My  mind  has  been  wander- 
ing without  any  ballast  or  guiding  power,  like  a  feather  before  the  wind, 
almost  every  day  since  this  fearful  Avinter  campaign  has  set  in. 

"  (I)  How  insignificant  I  am  as  a  mere  workman  ;  an  insect  in  the  coral 
island  of  the  world  wliich  has  been  building  for  G,000  years.  Who  was  he 
who  helped  to  build  the  palace  of  Nimrod  ?  or  the  temple  of  Laalbo?  ]  or 
planned  Karnac  ]  Fussy,  important,  of  immense  consequence,  no  doubt ! 
As  he  is,  so  shall  I  be — be  at  pe;ice  ! 

''  (2)  Jesus  is  governor  !  It  is  His  work,  and  awful  is  it  from  age  to  age, 
from  clime  to  clime  1     It  shall  go  on  without  me— be  at  peace  ! 

"  (3)  Why  does  God  give  me  work  at  all  ?  For  no  end  whatever  irres- 
pective of  my  own  good.  He  would  thus  make  me  better,  and  thereby 
happier,  and  educate  me  for  my  great  work  in  Heaven.  He  would  have 
me  be  a  fellow  worker,  having  fellowship  with  Him  not  oidy  in  activity,  but 
also  in  peace  and  joy.  But  when  I  forget  Him,  or  labour  apart  from  Him, 
or  with  separate  interests,  I  lose  all !  The  work  becomes  outward,  senseless, 
unmeaning.  Ijord,  give  me  quiet  and  peace  !  Let  mo  work  oidy  true  work 
in  Thy  Name,  and  by  Thy  Spirit,  and  for  Thy  glory  ! 

"...  The  thunder  and  lightning  of  Sinai  had  a  very  different  meaning 
to  an  Arabian  shepherd,  who  might  be  gazing  on  the  sjjectacle  from  3ome 
distant  peak,  from  what  they  liad  to  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel. 
Material  things  may  have  a  meaning  to  angels  v/liich  they  have  not  to  us, 
and  be  sacv  aments  of  great  truths.  Who  knows  but  the  starry  heavens 
are  one  great  algebra  % 

"I  believe  thanksgiving  a  greater  mark  of  holiness  tluin  any  other  part 
of  pi'ayer.  I  mean  special  thanksgiving  for  mercies  iiskcd  and  received.  It 
is  a  testimony  to  prayers  being  remembered,  and  therefore  earnest  prayer. 
It  is  unselfish,  and  more  loving. 

"  What  should  we  think  if  an  angel  from  Heaven  appeared  to  us  some 
raoxiiing,  and  said:  'This  day  Satan,  with  all  his  power,  subtlety,  and  wiles, 
may  try  to  destroy  thee;  and  Jesus  bids  me  say  He  will  shut  His  eyes  and 
eard  to  thee,  and  send  thee  no  help]  This  day  thou  luist  duties  to  perform 
in  a  right  spirit ;  Jesus  bids  me  say  He  will  not  give  thee  His  Spirit.  This 
day  the  heaviest  trials  ever  ex[)erienced  by  thee  may  be  thine ;  Jesus  bids 
me  say  He  will  not  afford  thee  any  support.  This  day  thou  mayest  die  ; 
Jesus  bids  me  say  He  will  not  be  with  thee.  Jesus  bids  thee  adieu  for 
this  day,  and  leaves  thee  alone  with  thy  evil  heart,  blind  mind,  powerful 
enemies;  hell  beneath  thee,  death  before  thee,  judgment  above  thee,  and 
eternity  before  thee  ! '     Oh,  horrible  despair  ! 

"  But  why  art  thou  not  afraid  of  this  when  a  day  is  begun  without 
prayer  1    Art  thou  not  practically  saying  to  all  this,  '  Amen  !  so  let  it  be  ? ' 

"  Does  God  love  a  cheerful  giver]  and  is  He  not  one  Himself] 

"  A  godly  parent  is  a  god-like  parent,  i.e.  a  pai-ent  who  is  God's  image  in 
the  family — as  God  to  them  in  life,  teaching,  love,  character. 
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"  A  godly  home-education  is  one  which  trains  up  the  child  by  the  earthly 
to  tho  heavenly  Father. 

"  That  a  parent  may  be  as  God  to  his  child,  he  must  first  be  as  a  child  to 
his  God,     To  teach,  he  must  be  taught ;  and  receive,  that  he  may  give. 

"  What  the  father  on  earth  wishes  his  child  to  be  towards  himself,  that 
God  wishes  the  parent  himself  to  be  towards  his  Father  in  heaven.  Henco 
children  are  witnesses  for  God  in  the  parent's  heart,  as  well  as  the  parents 
are  for  Him  in  the  hearts  of  their  children. 

"  What  a  compound  of  vanity,  gi'ced  and  the  selfishness  wliich  is  hate  that 
would  end  in  murder,  is  that  villain  Haman ! — mean,  sneaking,  stufied 
with  vanity  and  ambition  !  a  thorough  contemptible  scoundrel,  whose  hang- 
ing was  well  deserved  !  His  very  terror  when  condemned  is  so  like  the 
dog — quite  like  the  cowardly  rascal  that  would  hang  others,  and  smoke  his 
pipe,  or  half-drunk,  babble  over  it  with  his  Jezebel  wife." 

From  Diary  Book  of  1853  : — 

"  Resolve,  as  a  solemn  duty  owing  to  my  parish,  to  refuse,  after  this 
date,  public  meetings  in  town  and  country,  and  all  dinners  when  possible, 
and  to  confine  myself  exclusively  to  my  great  parish  till  at  Ica-st  April,  i.e. 
four  months,  and  not  to  be  moved  from  this  by  any  arguments,  however 
plausible,  but  to  submit  to  any  amount  of  displeasure  rather  than  give  up  a 
clear  duty. 

"  Jan.  1st. — God  has  been  very  merciful  to  me  during  the  past  year. 
I  never  had  so  unbroken  a  year  of  prosperity,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
word. 

"I  have  preached  about  one  hundred  and  forty  times,  seven  of  them  for 
publSj  collections,  many  for  chapels.  I  have  addressed  about  thirteen 
meetings  for  missions  and  other  useful  objects.  Held  seven  mission  meet- 
ings in  my  own  church.  Published  a  sermon  and  edited  a  magazine.  Or- 
ganized (1)  Schemes,  (2)  Industrial  aid,  (3)  Female  aid,  (4)  Endowment, 
(5)  Education  committees  in  congregation.  Opened  refreshmentrrooms  for 
working  classes.  Opened  three  chapels  with  three  missionaries.  Suggested 
and  helped  to  carry  out  a  proposal  for  two  new  churches,  for  which  £10,000 
is  now  collected.  About  to  build  three  new  schools.  Have  commenced 
work  in  Barnhill  Poor  House.  Visited  in  twenty-two  days  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  families.  Have  organized  a  congregational  class 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Wrote  report 
on  Pauper  Education.*  I  need  to  refonn  the  schemes.  Have  had  two 
large  classes  of  young  men  and  women  for  three  months. 

"  The  past  year  has  been  marked  to  me  specially  by  the  gift  of  my  child ; 
and  what  a  gift !  believing  as  I  do  that,  in  answer  to  prayer,  the  Lord  will 
in  His  own  way  keep  her  with  us  in  the  bundle  of  life  eternal. 

"  April  1th. — Fast-day.     The  kind  of  frittered  life  I  am  compelled  (I 

•  Amon^  Ilia  many  duties  as  minister  of  a  parish,  he  had  to  give  hia  attention  to 
the  administration  of  the  Poor-law,  and  shortly  after  his  induction,  being  shocked  at 
the  number  of  pauper  children  who  were  kept  in  the  workhouse  at  Barnhill,  he  pro- 

iioaed  the  complete  adoption  of  the  *  boarding  out'  system,  whereby  the  young  would 
)e  brought  up  in  the  houses  of  decent  people  in  the  country.  This  was  accordingly 
done.  The  following  year  ho  wrote  a  long  and  elaborate  paper  on  the  advisability  of 
forming  an  industrial  farm.  This  paper  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Board,  but  its 
suggestions  were  never  fully  adopted. 
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may  say)  to  lead,  dipping  like  a  sea-giill  for  my  food  ever  and  anon,  as  it  is 
tAirned  up  by  some  wave  on  the  surface,  never  diving  deep,  never  soaring 
high,  never  at  rest,  injures  terribly  my  moral  being.  My  brain  becomes 
like  a  bee-hive,  so  that  when  I  begin  to  read  and  pray,  my  thoughts  slide 
off  to  chapels  or  texts,  or  some  scheme  or  sermon,  while  I  utterly  despise 
myself.  I  desire  this  day  to  be  a  day  of  self-examination,  of  thankfulness 
and  quickening. 

"  It  requires  omnipotence  to  make  me  what  I  wish  to  be — simple,  unself- 
ish, and  zealous,  with  nothing  to  keep  the  fire  always  bui'uing,  and  the 
heart  joyous,  and  the  limbs  strong,  save  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ." 

To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  : — 

"London,  Mai/,  1853. 

"  What  a  pious  and  Christian  congi-egation  I  must  have  had  with  so  many 
of  the  aristocracy  !  I  did  not  preach  any  one  of  the  more  elaborate  ser- 
msns  I  had  with  me,  but  one  I  had  never  written.  But  I  was  convinced 
it  was  best  suited  for  the  audience.  I  had  great  comfort  in  preaching  it, 
because  I  felt  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good,  which  is  always  strength  and 
peace." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  Cove,  Avgust  27th,  1853,  Sahhnth. — I  have  taken  this  Sabbath  to  my- 
self, the  only  one  for  two  years,  except  one  in  Paris.  I  need  rest,  and  I  am 
enjoying  it. 

"After  my  delightful  congregational  meeting  in  May,  I  went  to  London, 
preached  missionary  sermons  for  Wesleyans,  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Tract  Society,  and  for  our  own  missions,  and  then  went  with  my  brother 
(Jeorge  to  Paris. 

"  It  is  awful  to  feel  what  a  holy  man  with  the  ordinary  measure  of  prac- 
tical talent  which  I  possess  may  do.  We  seek  to  bo  Goliaths,  and  are 
killed  by  pebbles.  Could  we  begin  in  faith  and  be  as  little  children,  we 
should  slay  Goliaths  !  O,  my  God,  make  me  a  good  man  !  O,  my  Father, 
come  what  may,  make  me  a  simi^le-minded,  honest,  humble  and  bravo 
Christian  !  Let  me  seek  no  favour  but  Thine,  and  give  my  heart  to  no  la- 
bour but  in  Thee  and  for  Thee  !  With  God  my  Saviour  as  my  help  and 
guide,  I  may,  ere  I  die,  be  a  blessing  to  Glasgow,  esjiecially  to  the  poor  and 
miserable  in  it,  for  whom  my  heart  bleeds. 

"  A  lovely  Sabbath-day,  with  calm  seas,  purple  hills,  murmuring  waves, 
devout  repose  !  When  shall  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  lanes  and  closes 
find  such  a  Sabbath  of  peace  and  beauty  in  God  ? 

'^Sept.  18th. — Have  had  spiritually  a  good  week,  but  physically  one  too 
much  oppressed  by  laboiir.  I  have  steadfastly  kept  my  hours.  j\Iy  read- 
ing has  been  Baxter's  '  llcformed  Pastor'  (very  touching),  and  Mill's  '  Polit- 
ical Economy.' " 

The  following  letter  was  ■written  to  a  lady  wlioso  son  Imd  been 
boarded  with  him  in  Dalkeith,  and  who  was  at  this  time  a  midshipman 
in  the  navy.  The  allusion  to  his  method  of  training  Ijoys  refers  to  the 
principle  he  acted  on  of  frankly  telling  them  of  tlie  temptations  they 
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would  be  exposed  to  in  life — "better,"  he  used  to  say,  "they  should 
hear  all  about  it  from  me  than  from  the  devil;" — and  he  was  overjoyed 
by  now  receiving  a  letter  which  showed  he  had  acted  wisely. 

"I  send  without  hesitation  his  letter  to  myself.  I  cannot  express  to  you 
how  gratified  and  thankful  it  has  made  me.  In  so  teaching  him,  I  followed 
my  own  convictions,  and  carried  out  a  theory  of  education  which  I  had  long 
held,  founded  chiefly  upon  God's  teaching  in  the  Bible — in  the  Pentateuch 
specially,  whidi  in  nil  its  details  of  crime,  and  awful  warnings,  was  to  be 
lead  each  year  to  the  young  as  well  as  to  the  old.  The  evidence  afforded 
by  his  letter  of  the  success  in  his  case  of  such  a^ode  of  instruction  is  most 
encouraging." 

To  Mrs,  Dennistoun  : — 

"  Did  no  shadows,  or  shades,  or  shades  of  shadows,  such  as  seldom  dim 
your  fair  spirit,  pass  over  it,  cast  from  the  actual  substance  of  my  careless- 
ness in  not  writing  to  you "?  My  dog  Skye,  often  and  long  the  sole  com- 
panion of  my  study,  alone  knows  the  sorrowing  and  repentings  I  have  had 
anent  unanswered  letters  !  He  has  heard  my  groans,  witnessed  my  tossings, 
and  listened  with  dread  to  the  stampings  of  my  foot !  until,  with  his  quiet 
eye  and  loving  wag  from  that  eloquent  and  soothing  tail,  he  had  quieted 
me  into  better  humour  with  myself.  At  present  having  no  Skye,  but  only 
my  wife  and  child,  I  am  out  of  humour  and  ashamed  of  myself,  and  have 
lost  self-respect. 

"Oct.  3rd. — How  shall  I  express  my  gratitude  to  God?  This  afternoon 
my  boy  was  born.  I  have  felt  crushed  by  the  weight  of  God's  mercy.  To 
live  in  another  being,  and  in  the  highest  form  of  the  human  creation,  is  a 
great  filling-up  of  the  soul's  cravings.  What  an  object  of  love !  The 
moment  I  heard  of  his  birth  I  solemnly  dedicated  him  to  the  Lord,  and  so 
did  we  both  in  prayer  when  we  first  met .  "We  cannot  wish  him  to  be  any- 
thing grander  in  the  universe  of  God  than  a  Christian.  This  we  seek  fii-st, 
and  for  this  we  shall  labour  and  pray.  Whatever  else  may  befall  him,  this 
we  seek  as  the  one  thing  needful  for  him,  whether  that  is  to  be  attained 
by  sickness  or  health,  by  poverty  or  wealth.  I  pray  that  whatever  else 
happens,  should  God  so  will  that  the  whole  family  are  to  reach  the  shore  on 
floating  pieces  of  the  wreck  of  a  broken  house,  yet  let  us  all  meet  there,  and 
be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  ! 

"Into  Thy  hands,  our  God,  we  resign  oxir  cliildren,  and  dedicate  them 
to  God  the  Father,  through  Jesus  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
Sanctifier,  one  God,  our  God,  and  our  fathers'  God.     Amen!" 


The  Education  question  was  at  this  time  exciting  keen  discussion 
in  Scotland,  and  when  the  proposed  measure  of  Lord  Moncrieff  was 
before  Parliament,  its  merits  were  debated  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow. Norman  Macleod  was  one  of  the  speakers;  and,  whUe  he 
defended  the  parish  schools,  and  could  see  no  practical  benefit  likely 
to  accrue  to  the  nation  by  the  severance  of  the  link  which  united  them 
to  the  Church,  he  argued  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Church  herself 
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attcmptinjij  to  find  a  basis  on  which  tlie  three  great  Presbyterian  bodies 
in  the  country  might  co-operate  for  the  furtherance  of  education.  lie 
wished  the  privileges  of  an  Establishment  to  be  recognised — 

" .  .  .  .  as  a  lioly  trust  to  bo  used  for  the  good  of  the  countiy  at 
hirge,  and  of  vahie  solely  as  employed  for  this  the  true  end  of  her  existence 
in  the  State,  So  far  from  grudging  to  share  with  other  bodies  our  peculiar 
advantages,  I  would  liold  it  as  a  first  tnith,  and  entering  into  the  essential 
idea  of  Christianity,  that  cur  personal  and  social  blessings  are  given  us  not 
for  selfish  enjoyment,  but  to  be  shared  as  far  as  possible  with  others." 

Under  whatever  form  of  management  the  public  schools  might  be 
placed,  he  earnestly  desired  a  higher  and  more  practical  system  of  in- 
struction. 

"  We  want,  for  instance,  a  higher  class  of  industrial  schools,  in  our  large 
towns  especially,  for  our  females,  where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches 
of  learning,  they  must  also  receive  instruction  in  shaping  and  making 
clothes,  in  washing  and  dressing  them,  and  in  cooking  too,  so  as  to  fit  them 
to  become  cleanly,  thoroughly  intelligent  wives,  and  in  every  respect  helps- 
meet  for  an  artisan,  who  could  make  his  home  more  attractive  to  him  than 
the  whiskey-shop,  and  be  themselves  more  companionable  than  its  fre- 
(pienters.  We  require  a  wider  education  for  our  artisans  themselves,  so  as 
to  train  them  up  to  such  fixed  ideas  and  habits  as  may  fit  them  to  meet  the 
actual  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  to  perform  their  duties  as 
workmen,  pai'ents,  citizens  ;  and  so  as  to  enlarge,  also,  the  field  of  their  en- 
joyment as  human  beings  possessed  of  A'arious  tastes  which  aie  capable  of 
being  cultivated,  and  made  the  sources  of  refined  pleasure.  To  accomplish 
all  this,  I  think  we  require  a  higher  stylo  of  teacher,  imbued  with  lofty 
ideas  of  his  high  calling,  as  the  man  who  contributes  so  much  to  mould  the 
character  of  the  nation  and  to  give  a  complexion  to  coming  generations — a 
nran,  in  short,  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  Arnold.  I  do  think  that  a 
careful  training  of  our  people — to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  individual 
duties,  such  as  steady  labour,  preservation  of  health,  sobriety,  kindness, 
prudence,  chastity  ;  their  domestic  duties  as  parents  ;  their  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  society,  in  courteous  and  truthful  dealings,  fulfilment  of  engage- 
ments, obedience  combined  with  Independence  as  workmen  ;  their  dtities  to- 
wards the  State,  whether  with  reference  to  their  rulers  or  the  administra- 
tors of  law,  along  with  information  on  the  history  and  government  of  their 
country,  and  such  like — that  upon  such  points  as  these  their  training  has 
been  greatly  neglected,  and  requires  to  be  extensively  improved,  and  based 
upon  and  saturated  with  Christian  principle.  I  think  we  owe  something  to 
the  Secularists  in  directing  our  attention  to  details  in  the  education  re- 
quired for  common  life;  while  they  ought  to  be  giateful  to  us  for  imbuing 
the  mind  with  the  only  power  which  will  enable  men  to  apply  their  know- 
ledge to  practice." 


From  bis  Journal  : — 

"April,  23rd,  1854. — I  have  been  very  busy  with  the 
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it  who  never  heard  of  his  name.  I  have  always  felt  an  assurance  that 
Jesus  lovcfl  John  too  well  to  jiernlit  me  to  misinterpret  that  character,  which 
had  been  proA  e J  by  His  own  Spirit,  und  which  was  given  mo  in  providence 
to  show  to  the  world. 

"  May  1th. — I  go  to-morrow  to  Loudon,  to  preach  for  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  thankful  in  being  honoured  thus  to  help  on  tlie  world's 
work  of  advancing  Christ's  kingdom.  Whatever  comes,  I  feel  assured  all 
will  be  well."* 


He  attended  the  General  Assembly  of  IS;'-!,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  nearly  all  tlie  deVjates.  In  this  Assembly — and  tliis  may  be 
said  of  all  those  of  wliicli  lie  was  in  after  years  a  member — his  ad- 
dresses on  the  Missionary  Iicports  gave  a  cliaracter  of  tlieir  own  to  the 
whole  proceedings.  The  House  was  filled  to  overflowing  when  he  was 
expected  to  speak ;  and  his  appeals,  burning  with  courage,  and  zeal, 
and  hopefulness,  not  only  ini))arted  new  life  to  the  Assembly,  but  in- 
creased the  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  country. 

In  the  Assembly  of  1854  he  first  took  a  decided  stand  against  the 
party  which  had  ruled  the  policy  of  the  Church  ibr  several  years,  and 
which  had  served  in  no  small  measure  to  alienate  from  her  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  nation  by  the  persistency  with  which  it  ojjposed  every 
public  measure,  however  reasonable,  that  seemed  to  threaten  any  of 
her  ancient  prerogatives.  The  recent  repeal  of  the  Tests  which  had 
hitherto  been  imposed  on  the  professors  of  the  Scutch  Universities — 
who,  on  admission  to  office,  were  required  to  sign  the  Confession  of 
Faitli,  and  subscribe  the  formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — was  now 
hotly  discussed  in  the  Assembly.  The  wiser  leaders,  while  regretting 
the  sweeping  nature  of  the  change,  were  prepared  "  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable," and  made  a  stand  against  tlie  section  of  extreme  Conserva- 
tives, wlio  not  only  wished  to  protest  anew,  but  even  ])roposed  to  form 
a  new  University  in  connection  with  the  Church.  Norman  Macleod 
had  too  much  common  sense  not  to  perceive  the  fully  of  resisting 
changes  which  the  altered  condition  of  the  country  rendered  necessaiy 
and  gave  expression  to  his  views  in  a  manner  which  startled  both  sides 
of  the  House,  and  which  rang  through  the  country  as  the  token  of  an 
unexpectedly  liberal  spirit  rising  in  the  Church. 

"  A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  expediency,  about  the  tremendous 
danger  of  vacillation,  and  the  immense  importance  of  what  was  called  stand- 
itig  by  their  principles.  It  ajjpeared  to  him  that  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  made  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  c<)ri':v -ntly  elevating  things 
which  were  out-and-out  matters  of  expediency,  and  miJntaining  that  they 
were  eternal  principles.  Thei-e  were  certain  things  that  could  never  change. 
The  eternal  truth  revealed  by  the  living  God  was,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, without  change.    But  there  were  things  that  were  ilexible,  and  ouglit 

•  His  sermon  on  this  occasion  made  a  in-ofouml  imiiression,  and  the  Directors  not 
only  oxpressed  their  thank.s,  but  rfc).«atedly  iiiged  him  to  I'lildii-h  it.  This,  how- 
ever, he  declined  to  do. 
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to  bo  CO ;  Rutl  tlie  pvent  error  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotliind  had  ever  boon  the 
fissuming  of  nn  attitude  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  jjrinciplo,  and  injury 
after  injury  liad  been  done  to  the  Churcli,  not  because  she  wouUl  not  sacri- 
fice her  principles,  but  because  she  would  not  modify  her  institutions  to  suit 
the  times.  Instead  of  doing  this,  slio  had  resisted  every  change,  and  this 
had  been  the  source  of  almost  all  the  misfortunes  which  had  ever  befallen 
her.  For  ouo  evil  that  could  be  pointed  out  arising  from  a  wise  and  judici- 
ous yielding  to  the  times,  lie  would  point  out  scores  of  instances,  down  to 
18-13,  from  which  she  had  suffered  from  stubbornly  standing  on  pin-])oints 
called  jirinciples. 

" ....  It  was  proposed  to  go  to  the  country  for  money  to  build  a 
new  College.  He  objected  to  that  out-and-out.  He  olyected  to  the  national 
Church  throwing  herself  loose  from  the  national  Universities,  and  sinking 
down  to  the  position  of  a  mere  sect,  and  handing  over  the  Universities  to 
other  ])arties.  He  warned  them  that  if  there  issued  from  this  House  opin- 
ions which  obtained  no  sympathy  in  the  country,  instead  of  gaining  a  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  people,  tliey  would  come  to  have  no  more  influence 
on  the  nation  than  the  weather-cock  on  the  top  of  the  steeple  affected  the 
people  passing  in  the  street.  Let  them  try  to  educate  the  country  up  to 
their  principles  before  they  proj)osed  to  them  things  in  which  the  country 
liad  no  sympathy. 

"...  He  thought  it  only  fair  to  say  that  ho  d"d  not  know  of  a 
single  measure  that  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  Avhich  he  would 
wish  to  see  reversed— neither  the  Emancipation  Bill,  nor  the  Reform  Bill, 
nor  the  Corn-law  Bill,  nor  tho  University  Tests  Bill,  nor  any  other  Bill. 

"  He  was  one  of  those,  moreover,  who  believed  that  the  Legislature  liad 
a  pei'feci  right  so  modify  such  institutions  as  the  Universities  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  age.  He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  it  was  a  fair  and  a 
right  thing  that  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
who,  like  her,  hold  Protestant  principles,  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in 
these  lay  chairs.  He  theiefore  wanted  a  Test,  certainly,  and  .so  far  he 
differed  from  tho  late  Act ;  but  he  did  not  want  such  a  Test  as  was  desired 
by  his  fathers  and  brethren  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Church  ;  nay, 
perhaps  he  ought  to  confess  that  he  was  so  very  heterodox,  that  he  should 
not  have  started,  or  thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  even  if  it  hsul 
been  proposed  to  place  a  Jesuit  in  a  ^Medical  Chair,  and  on  this  simple 
ground,  that  if  his  limb  were  to  be  operated  on,  he  should  prefer  a  skilful 
Jesuit  to  an  unskilful  Protestant.  He  would  rather  have  a  man  to  do  it 
well  who  sympathised  with  the  Council  of  Trent,  than  a  man  to  do  it  ill 
who  believed  in  the  Westminster  Confession ;  and  he  rather  thought  the 
great  majwity  of  the  House  would,  in  such  a  situation,  act  on  the  same 
principles.  He  saw  no  reason  why  such  men  should  not  teach  others  to  do 
well  what  they  did  so  well  themselves.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  did 
desii'e  that  there  should  be  ji  Test  of  some  kind,and  was  very  far  from  speaking 
lightly  of  the  differences  which  separated  thera  from  Rome." 


To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gordon,  Newbattle  :-— 


"  Woodlands  Terrace. 


" .     .     .     .     Act  of  security  !    It  might  as  well  secure  horse-power  versus 
steam  to  all  generations,  as  secure  any  tliih;j  which  cannot   ba  secured  on  its 
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own  footing — i.e.,  because  it  is  worth  fiocurinfj.  The  only  nets  wliich  have 
any  secxnity  for  rosisdng  nioilcrn  changes  nrc  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — and 
they  -will  defy  cither  Striuss  or  Wiseman." 

To  Rev.  A.  Clerk,  LL.D.  :  — 

••  June,  1854. 

"  The  Gcncrnl  Assembly  was  a  Dead  Sea  of  Common-places — flat,  stvlo, 
and  unpro6tablo.  Not  one  fla.sh  of  any  idea  or  sentiment  to  rouse  a  noble 
passion  in  the  soul.  The  Testa  were  of  course  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
I  think  the  Church  is  a  poor  nflair  at  present,  but  has  got  a  calling  for  the 
good  of  this  land  and  of  Christendom,  which  she  alone  can  execute  if  she 
would  "! 

To  hia  Mother,  on  his  birthday  : — 

"  June,  1854, 

"  "Well,  dear,  it  was  a  noble  Assembly,  and  God  enabled  me  to  do  what  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  needful  and  good  work  in  it.  I  sought 
His  aid,  and  Ho  gave  it  to  mo.  I  was  greatly  solemnized,  I  assure  you. 
The  reports  give  you  a  poor  idea  of  what  I  said.  Each  speech  was  about 
forty  minutes,  and  nothuig  could  exceed  the  cordial  manner  in  which  it  was 
received. 

"  Forty-three  years  since,  I  lay  on  your  knee,  the  oljjoct  of  a  love  that,  as 
I  have  often  said,  is  liker  the  love  of  God  than  any  other,  and  which,  in 
your  case,  dearest,  has  been  as  deep,  constant,  and  unwearied  as  ever  existed 
in  any  human  bosom.  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  sigh  for  the  past  and  fear 
the  future.  My  motto  is  not  '  backwards,'  but  *  forwards,' — on  and  on,  for 
over  !  I  wish  no  year  recalled,  unless  I  had  moi-e  grace  with  it  to  make  it 
better  and  to  improve  it  more  for  God's  glory. 

"  '  One  generation  cometh,  and  another  goeth.'  But  I  cannot  wish  more 
for  my  boy  on  earth  than  that  he  should  at  forty-three  have  parents  si)are(l 
to  him  to  be  such  a  source  of  happiness  to  him  as  mine  are  to  me.  God 
bless  you  both  for  all  you  have  been  and  are." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  June  Srd. — I  this  day  enter  my  forty-third  year.  I  feel  how  much  of 
my  life  is  passed,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  force  that  is  in  me  to  do  Christ's 
work  will  begin  to  decline. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  I  have  not  hid  my  daily  shortcomings  from  Thee.  Thou 
hast  forgiven  me  in  Christ.  My  Father,  never  let  me  be  without  the  in- 
dwelling of  Thy  Spirit  for  an  hour,  for  it  would  be  an  hour  of  dreadful 
horror.  Let  my  life  be  every  day  more  unconscious  of  my  own  presence 
and  more  conscious  of  Thine.  Make  me  an  instrument  in  Thy  hands  for 
advancing  Thy  kingdom,  reviving  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  for  uniting 
all  Christians  in  this  land. 

"  One  man,  O  Lord,  lifts  up  his  voice  and  praises  Thee  that  he  has  been 
bom,  because  he  knows  Thee  and  Jesus  Christ  Whom  Thou  hast  sent,  and 
knows  that,  while  no  man  on  earth  deserves  it,  this  is  eternal  life  ! 

''  Jidi/  23,  1854. — With  the  exception  of  the  preface,  the  Life  is  finished 
and  pi'inted.     Glory  to  God  ! 

"  When  I  went  to  see  John,  I  put  the  question,  '  What  shall  be  the  end 
thereof]'     How  much  has  been  seen  of  the  end  already  ! 
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"  It  was  a  strange  feeling,  to  end  a  work  which  had  {fiven  me  his  com- 
panionship for  so  long  a  time.     It  seemed  like  a  second  death  ! 

"Thank  God  I  have  been  enabled  to  write  a  biography  without  one  word 
of  untruth  or  exaggeration  in  it,  as  far  as  I  know.  It  may  not  say  enough, 
or  go  far  enough,  but  all  it  says  is  true  ;  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  true. 

"  Does  my  dear  friend  know  this  is  done  ?  I  believe  ho  does,  and  that 
as  far  as  it  is  true,  and  tends  to  glorify  hia  Master  iu  whose  presence  ho  is, 
and  who  is  his  all  in  all,  so  far  he  rejoices  in  it,  so  I  add  to  his  joy.  What 
a  delightful  thought !  For  surely  if  he  knows  that  his  life  has  not  been  so 
unfinished  as  it  seemed  to  have  been,  that  he  is  by  these  memorials  enabled 
to  advance  that  kingdom  much  more  than  he  could  have  done  had  he  been 
spared  to  labour  as  a  minister,  surely  this  will  fill  him  with  deeper  love  to 
Jesus,  and  a  profounder  admiration  of  His  love  and  wisdom,  and  so  increase 
his  own  joy. 

"  What  an  infant  in  sjtiritiial  growth  am  I  to  him  !  But  lot  his  bright 
and  beautiful  example  not  cast  me  down,  but  lift  mo  up  and  stimulate  me 
to  labour  more  for  Christ,  auU  not  to  bo  slothful,  but  through  faith  and 
patience  to  follow  him,  even  as  ho  followed  his  Lord. 

" .  .  .  .  How  strange  that  as  yet  my  child  knows  not  God !  I  have 
resolved  that  she  shall  not  hoar  His  name  till  she  has  language  to  appi-ehend 
what  I  mean,  and  that  no  one  shall  speak  of  God  to  her  till  I  do  so.  This 
is  a  moment  in  her  life  which  1  claim  as  my  own.  I  shall  have  the  blessed- 
ness of  first  telling  her  of  Him  who  I  trust  (Oh.  my  Father,  for  Christ's 
sake  let  it  be — oh,  let  it !)  shall  be  her  all  in  all  for  ever  after.  For  a  time 
I  must  be  to  her  as  God  :  His  shadow.  His  rcprosoatative  and  lior  father 
on  earth  shall  load  her  to  Thee,  her  Father  and  mine. 

"  Another  system  than  this  I  know  is  generally  pursuoii,  and  much  is 
thought  to  be  gained  by  cramming  a  child  with  holy  words  before  it  can 

hardly  lisp  them.     I  heard  last  week  of 'a  boy  saying  to  some  one,  •  I 

don't  like  God,  for  He  sends  rain.'  This  was  quite  natural,  but  what  is 
gained  by  such  instruction  V 


To  the  late  Mrs.  MAuiiEoiE,  AJamton  :  — 
"  My  dear  Madam, — 

"  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  pen  a  letter  except  upon  great  occasions, 
or  to  remarkable  pei-sons.  The  last  I  wrote  was  on  the  great  occasion  of  a 
Free  Church  minister  bowing  to  an  Erastian  ;  and  one  also  to  my  wife, 
when  she  did  implicitly  what  I  commanded  her. 

"  I  take  up  my  pen  once  more.  I  need  not  say  the  dignity  of  the  person 
to  whom  I  wi'ite  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  I  do  not  break  through  my  rule. 
But  the  occasion  is  still  more  remarkable.  What  is  it  ]  What  has  happen- 
ed in  the  political,  literary,  or  religious  world  1     Is  Sebastopol  taken  1  or  is 

the  Irish  Society  defunct  ?     Has  the  Pope  asked  Miss in  marriage  1  Is 

the  Czar  to  be  the  Commissioner  of  next  Assembly  1  Is  Omer  Pasha  to  be 
member  for  Ayrshire  1  Any  or  all  of  those  suppositions  would  be  nothing 
to  the  news  I  have  to  tell  you.  I  assure  you,  nothing  1  Now,  I  would  tell 
you  at  once,  but  I  don't  want  to  give  you  a  shock ;  for  I  was  told  to  be 
cautious,  and  not  to  alarm  you,  but  to  break  the  intelligence  quietly  to  you, 
and  to  take  you,  as  it  were,  round  the  neck  and  breathe  the  thing  in  your 
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ear.  Besides,  when  one  is  liappy — Oh  !  you  see  it,  do  you?  'Another  sonf 
My  dear  lady,  you  shock  me  !  What  I  wish  to  say  to  you  is  this — for  I 
nm  sorry  that  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  cannot  possibly  write  so  fully  as  I 
would  wish,  and  therefore  must  be  much  more  abrupt  than  is  proper  for  one 
in  your  delicate  health  (though  I  find  that  such  persons  always  live  to  an 
immense  age)  and  so  I  must  jusi  tell  you  at  once  that — hush  now,  quietly, 
and  don't  get  agitated.  Believe  me,  you  will  survive  it — softly,  and  slowly. 
"Your  daughter,  Mrs.  Dennistoun,  remains  with  us  from  IViday  till 
Monday,  and  I  promised  to  write  to  you.     That's  all." 


I     Kjl 


To  Thomas  Constable,  Esq.  :— 

"JulylSth,  1854. 

"  I  have  always  addressed  you  more  as  the  friend  of  John  Mackintosh 
than  as  the  i)ublisher  of  the  memorials  of  his  life.  As  such  you  will  be 
glad  to  receive  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  which  I  send  by  this  post. 

"I  have  been  writing  these  latter  pages  since  early  dawn;  and  deeply 
affecting  though  they  be,  I  cannot  think  they  will  cost  my  readers  as  many 
tears  as  they  have  cost  me  while  penning  them.  I  feel  concluding  this  book 
as  a  positive  loss  to  myself  It  is  like  a  second  death  and  burial.  It  was 
never  a  weariness,  but  a  delight  to  me.  I  fear  that  I  have  failed  to  convey 
but  a  very  feeble  impression  of  those  days  at  Cannstadt.  I  wish  it  had 
been  possible  for  me  to  have  said  less,  and  to  have  permitted  him  to  say 
more;  yet  I  caanot  think  any  one  Avill  fail  to  discover  in  all  I  have  written 
the  details  of  a  true  story  of  one  of  the  truest  men  that  ever  blessed  the 
earth  by  his  presence.  For  myself,  I  return  my  most  hearty  thanks  to 
Almighty  (jod  for  having  honoured  me  so  ftir  as  to  have  permitted  these 
liands  of  mine  to  eiect  this  memorial  of  my  beloved  friend  for  the  good  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  world.  Many  will  think  the  work  a  small  one  in 
this  world  of  many  works  and  great  teachers,  but  had  I  done  nothing  more 
than  accomplish  this  one  alone,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  not  been  born  in 
vain,  and  that  it  was  worth  living  for.  It  has  been  begun,  carried  on,  and 
ended  in  prayer ;  and  wit  h  the  sincere  desire,  above  all  others,  that  in  him 
his  Lord  may  be  glorified. 

"  You  know  that  I  refuse  all  fee  and  reward  for  this  book,  in  the  shape 
of  money.  Love  is  its  own  reward,  but  I  hope  to  receive  an  immense  re- 
turn for  my  little  labour  in  hearing  from  time  to  time  that  the  character  of 
my  dear  friend  is  being  better  known  and  loved,  and  his  example  followed 
by  many  to  the  glory  of  God." 


From  his  Journal  : 

"  Septemher. — I  visited  Geddes  last  month,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  got  a 
whiff  oi  the  same  kind  of  air  John  breathed  there.  How  strange!  Kate 
and  I  both  opened  the  first  copy  of  the  Memoir  there  !  and  that  on  the  day 
after  the  anniversary  of  our  marriage.  We  saw,  too,  old  Stamders  Rose, 
still  alive  and  well  and  holy;  and  I  held  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  old  place 
where  John  used  to  hold  his,  at  Buruside. 

"It  was  altogether  delightful.  And  then  Loch  Shiel,  John  Shairp 
and  his  wife,  and  the  Communion  at  Kilmallie  together !  The  Lord  be 
praised  !" 
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When  he  inidertook  the  congenial  task  of  writing  the  life  of  his 
dear  friend,  he  determined  that  it  should  be  "wholly  a  labour  of  love, 
and  with  the  hearty  consent  of  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  ^Mackintosh, 
he  resolved  to  devote  whatever  profit  might  accrue  from  the  sale  of 
the  Memoir  to  the  Foreign  ^Mission  of  tlic  Free  Church,  ^lackintosh 
liad  been  a  Free  Church  student,  and  ihe  book  was  virtually  his,  and 
thus  not  only  under  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of  the  act,  but  delighted 
at  the  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  those  feelings  of  good-will 
which  he  entertained  for  the  missionary  labour  of  all  Churches,  and 
especially  of  that  Church  which,  in  spite  of  recent  controversies  and 
separations,  was  yet  nearest  liis  own  in  doctrine  and  government,  he 
jbrwarded  with  sincere  pleasure  £200  to  her  Indian  ^fissions.  The 
Free  Church  Assembly  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recording  its 
thanks,  which  Avere  embodied  in  the  following  minute : — 


1^'     :> 


day 
lose, 
)lace 


"  In  acknowledging  receipt  from  the  biograjtlier  and  representatives  of 
the  late  John  Mackintosh  of  £200 — tlie  entire  profit  derived  from  tlie  sale 
of  his  Memoir — the  Assembly  desires  to  record  its  deep  and  grateful  sens© 
of  the  faithful  and  graceful  manner  in  which  the  Memoir  has  been  written, 
of  the  loss  which  this  Church  has  sustained  in  his  premature  removal,  and 
of  the  considerate  regard  to  his  memoi-y  which  has  prompted  this  generous 
donation,  and  they  instruct  their  Convener  to  coiiimunicate  the  same  to 
Mrs.  Mackintosh  and  the  llev.  Norman  Maclcod.'* 


To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  : — 

"KlRKALDY,  Oct.  2,  1854. 

"  Kiss  my  boy  for  me  on  his  birtli-day,  and  pray  with  me  for  him,  that 
whatever  else  he  is  he  may  be  a  child  of  God. 

"  Please — for  there  is  a  domestic  propriety  which  is  a  gentile  court  to  re- 
ligion— have  my  father,  or  George,  or  both,  to  dinner,  and  drink  my  boy's 
health  in  a  good  bottle  of  champagne,  with  all  the  honours. 

"  Gloi'ious  news  this  of  Sebastopol!     A  great  opening  for  the  gospel." 

To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  : — 

"  Ckatoie,  Oct.,  1854. 

"This  has  been  a  heavenly  day  of  beauty- -the  .sky  almost  cloudless;  the 
stones  on  the  hill  side  so  distinct  that  they  might  be  counted ;  the  Dee 
swinging  past  with  its  deep-toned  murmur. 

"  I  preached  without  a  notice  the  same  sermon  1  preached  at  Morven  ;t 

*  In  forwarding  tins  extract  of  minutes,  the  Convener,  the  late  Dr.  Tweedie,  kindly 
expressed  hi.s  own  sense  of  the  cathoiiiity  of  spirit  which  hat'  dictated  the  act: — "It 
supplies  in  some  measure  a  ])resage  of  what  will  take  phice  when  external  barriers  shall 
be  removed,  and  when  uli  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  bo  veiily  one  in  spirit  and  in 
truth." 

t  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  touching  notice  of  the  service  recorded  by 
Her  Majesty  : — 

"  Octoher  29,  1854. 

"  We  went  to  kirk  as  vual  at  twelve  o'clock.  The  service  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  Norman  Macleod,  of  Uhisgow,  son  of  Dr.  Macleod,  and  anythinf?tiner  I  never 
heard.     The  sermon,  entirely  extempore,  was  tjuite  aduiirable,  bo  simple,  and  yet  so 
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and  I  never  looked  once  at  the  royal  seat,  but  solely  at  the  congi-egation.  I 
tried  to  forget  the  gioat  ones  I  saw,  and  to  remember  the  gi'eat  Ones  I  saw 
not,  and  so  I  pi-eached  from  my  heart,  and  with  as  much  freedom,  reaJly,  as 
at  a  mission  station. 

"  And  so  the  day  has  ended,  for  the  present.  Tlie  Lord  brought  me  here. 
He  has  heard  my  prayer,  and  sustained  my  heart,  and  enabled  me  to  do  His 
will.  And  now  I  pray  that  this  talent,  given  me  in  love,  may  be  for  His 
glory. 

"  Kiss  the  bairns,  thank  God  for  me,  and  in  after  years  teach  your  boy 
this  lesson— not  to  seek  his  work,  but  to  receive  it  when  given  him,  and  to 
do  it  to  God  without  fear." 


ii 


'   >"-X      [ 


From  his  JounN At  :— 

"  Retrospect. — I  had  received  an  invitation  to  preach  at  Crathie  when  I 
was  at  Kirkaldy.  I  refused  to  go.  I  had  announced  the  opening  of  my 
church,  after  it  had  been  closed  for  two  months  to  be  repaired,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  my  duty  to  open  it  was  gi-eater  than  to  accej^t  of  Mr. 
Anderson's  invitation  to  preach  before  the  Queen.  The  going  there,  there- 
fore, was  not  sought  for  by  me,  I  returned  home  at  eight  Thursday  uight, 
and  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.,  stating  that  he  asked  mo  at  the  Queen's 
own  request.  My  duty  being  clear,  I  accepted  it.  The  weather  was 
superb,  and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  style  of  the  scenery.  I  have  never 
seen  lloss-shirc,  but  I  see  a  marked  difference  between  the  Highlands  of 
Morayshire  and  Aberdeenshire  and  the  West  Highlands,  especially  in  the 
glens,  and  the  largo,  full-flowing  rivers,  such  as  the  Spcy,  the  Findhorn, 
and  the  Deo,  which  sweep  so  majestically  through  them,  with  abundance  of 
elbow  room,  and  not  cramped  by  slate  and  granite  into  raging,  roaring 
streams.  And  then  the  decided  marks  of  culture  in  the  valleys — the  broad 
plantations,  the  green  fields,  and  the  stately  homes  of  a  wealthy  aristocracy, 
and — that  I  do  not  forget  it, — the  colouring  of  the  floors  of  the  woods  !  No 
long,  damp  grass,  but  tlie  glorious  mosses,  rich  and  goldou,  illumined  by  the 
fiery  heather  bell. 

*'  The  kSunday  at  Balmoral  was  perfect  in  its  peace  and  beauty.  I  con- 
fess that  I  was  much  puzzled  what  to  preach.  I  had  with  me  some  of  my 
best  sermons  (as  people  would  call  them)  ;  but  the  struggle  which  had  be- 
gun on  Friday  morning  was  renewed — as  to  what  was  best  in  the  truest, 
most  spiritual  sense  for  such  an  occasion ;  until,  by  prayer,  I  resolved  to 
pi'each  without  any  notes  a  sermon  I  never  wrote  fully  out,  but  had  preached 
very  often,  perha2>3  fifteen  times,  solely  because  I  found  that  it  had  found 
human  spirits,  and  had  done  good.  It  was  from  Matt.  xi.  28-30,  Mark  x. 
17-31.  I  tried  to  show  what  true  life  is — life  in  the  spirit — a  finding  rest 
through  the  yoke  of  God's  service,  instead  of  the  service  of  self,  and  by  the 


eloquent,  Rnd  so  beautifully  argucil  and  put.  Mr.  Macleod  showed  in  the  sermon  how 
we  all  tried  to  please  self,  and  live  for  that,  and  in  so  doinif  found  no  rest.  Christ  had 
come  not  only  to  die  for  us,  but  to  show  how  we  were  to  live.  The  second  prayer  was 
very  touching  ;  his  allusions  to  us  were  so  simple,  saying  after  his  mention  of  us,  'bless 
their  children.'  It  gave  me  a  lump  in  my  throat,  as  also  when  he  prayed  for  '  the  dying, 
the  wounded,  the  widow,  and  the  orphans.'  Every  one  came  back  delighted  ;  and  kow 
aatisfactory  it  is  to  come  back  from  church  with  such  feelings  1  The  servants  and  tho 
Highlanders — aW— were  equally  delighted. "  f^ 
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cross  of  self-denial,  instead  of  self-gratification,  illustrated  by  the  young  man 
who,  ■with  all  that  was  so  promisinj^,  would  not  peril  his  happiness  by  uock- 
ing  it  with  Christ  in  God, 

"I  preached  with  intense  comfort,  and  by  God's  help  felt  how  sublime  a 
thing  it  was  to  be  His  ambassador.  I  felt  very  acutely  how  for  our  sakes 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  were  placed  in  so  trying  a  position,  and  was  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  governed  us ;  and  so  it  was 
that  I  was  able  to  look  back  from  the  future,  and  to  speak  as  I  shall  wish  I 
ha*!  done.  It  would  be  most  ungi'ateful  in  me  not  to  record  this  singtilar 
mercy  of  God  to  me ;  for  I  do  know,  and  rejoice  to  record  for  the  strength- 
ening of  my  faith  in  prayer,  that  Ho  did  it.     Thus  I  enjoyed  great  peace. 

"  In  the  evening,  after  daimdering  in  a  green  field  with  a  path  through  it 
which  led  to  the  high  road,  and  while  sitting  on  a  block  of  granite,  full  of 
quiet  thoughts,  mentally  reposing  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  I 
was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  some  one  asking  me  if  I  was  the  clergyman 
who  had  preached  that  day.  I  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince ;  when  her  Majesty  came  forward  and  said  witli  a  sweet,  kind,  and 
smiling  face,  *  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  sermon.'  She  then  asked 
me  how  my  father*  was — what  was  tlie  name  of  my  parish,  &c. ;  and  so, 
after  bowing  and  smiling,  they  both  continued  their  quiet  evening  walk 
alone.  And  thus  God  blessed  me,  and  I  thanked  His  name.  I  posted 
home  by  Glenshee — not  well — and  was  in  bed  all  tlie  week.  So  ends  my 
story.  I  read  its  commencement  and  ending  to  remind  me  how  God  is 
always  faithful.     '  O  ye  of  little  faith,  wherefore  did  you  doubt  1 '  " 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  V\'ATaOX,  Chaplain  in  the  Crimea  : — 

"  God  bless  and  prosper  you  in  your  work,  I  almost  envy  you,  danger- 
ous though  it  be.  I  have  such  immense  admiration  of  those  glorious  fellows 
that  I  would  rejoice  to  be  with  them.  It  is  right  and  becoming,  too,  that 
those  who  are  soldiers  only  of  Christ  should  share  their  danger,  so  a,s  to 
helj)  them  to  share  with  us  the  life  which  is  eternal.  "We  should  not  shrink 
at  such  a  time,  if  God  calls  us  to  this  work.  No  doubt  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  die,  and  this  is  the  true  way  of  being  bi'ave  and  of  finding 
perfect  peace." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  Januari/  1,  1855,  7  a.m. — In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  my  God,  I  begin  the  year  !  I  am  Thino  by  creation  and  redemption, 
and  by  choice  on  my  part ;  I  am  Thine  for  ever,  and  I  desire  to  consecrate 
every  power  and  faculty  of  body  and  soul  to  Thy  service — knowing  Theo, 
the  ever-blessed  One,  whoso  service  is  unuttei-able  joy.  To  know  Thee 
truly  in  any  degree  is  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.     Amen  1 

"  The  year  '55  promises  to  bo  a  very  solemn  one.  What  battles  and 
victories,  defeats  and  siifierings  !  What  bravo  and  illustrious  men,  after- 
wards to  be  the  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons  of  Britain,  or  the  Napoleons  of 
Franco — are  now  in  embryo  1  Tliat  civilisation,  liberty,  religion,  peaco 
will  triumph,  is  of  course  as  certain  as  that  Jesus  Christ  reigns  !  He  does 
reign — what  a  source  of  joy  1 

•  His  father  had  prrached  before  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort  at  Blair  Athol 
on  the  occasion  of  iheit  visit  to  Scotland. 
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"  I  have  establislied  a  mission  to  tlio  hospital  at  Scutari,  and  am  acting 
as  secretary  to  it. 

^^  Jan.  \2th. — Nothing  can  exceed  the  present  complexity  of  the  politics 
of  the  world.  This  war  is  drawing  all  nations  slowly  into  it  like  a  huge 
maelstrom;  and  on  Avhat  side,  or  with  what  damage,  they  are  to  be  hurled 
out  of  the  maelstrom,  the  Loixl  knoweth !  America  sympathises  with 
JRussia,  solely  because  Russia  opens  up  prospects  of  trade  directly  and  in- 
directly, and  is  the  enemy  of  her  British  rival — for  the  Yankees  have  con- 
centrated all  greatness  in  the  dollar.  Rome  is  against  Russia  on  Church 
grounds,  and  Britain  is  now  fighting  Rome's  cause  with  France  and  Austria. 
Prussia  holds  back.  Sardinia,  becoming  Protestant,  comes  forward.  Tur- 
key, tottering  to  her  fall,  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  her  false  religious 
life,  is  in  vain  propped  up  by  the  allies,  though  this  will  make  her  fall  only 
the  more  conspicuous,  and  show  God's  judgment  on  a  lie. 

"  Peace  !  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  world  was  but  mustering  its  forces  for 
such  a  campaign  as  will  revolutionise  it  and  somehow  iisher  in  the  glory  of 
the  latter  days.  I  wish  I  could  see  the  end.  But  I  shall  know  it  some 
day." 

To  Mrs.  Denni^toun,  on  the  death  of  her  Aunt : —  ^'January  29  1855. 

''  How  could  that  life  have  been,  if  her  faith  in  Jesus  was  not  faith  in  a 
real  living  Person?  Could  a  mere  delusion,  a  ft^ncy,  produce  such  a  result 
of  chaiacter,  so  true,  so  real,  so  deep,  so  long  preserved,  as  she  kad  ?  Im- 
possible !  and  therefore  one  reads  her  life  and  death  as  a  living' Epistle, 
which  speaks  of  the  power  of  a  living  Saviour  to  keep  the  soul  ever  young, 
and  ever  fresh,  in  its  tendernesses  and  sympathies ;  to  enable  one  down  to 
exti'emo  old  age  to  carry  about  with  them  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
their  mortal  bodies,  that  so  the  life  of  Jesus  might  be  manifested  in  them. 
How  beautiful  Avas  her  love,  how  enlarged,  beaming  from  that  bed  like  sun- 
light, on  every  one  and  every  thing  around.  I  would  be  an  atheist  if  I 
could  believe  such  a  light  could  set  for  ever  in  darkness  !  It  cannot  be.  It 
has  never  ceased,  and  never  shall  cease,  to  shine  in  God's  own  sky." 

From  his  Jovknai,  : — 

"  March  2nd. — This  night  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Czar  yesterday  in  St, 
Petersburg.  How  the  news  will  lun  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  for  one 
true  mourner,  how  many  millions  will  rejoice  ! 

"  There  he  lies,  the  giant  man — the  '  every  inch  a  king.'  Silent  and 
dead  as  the  marble  of  i  ,s  palace. 

"  What  shall  be  the  elfect  ?  Peace  ?  or,  as  I  believe,  a  Eui'opean  blaze, 
and  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  world  ? 

"  The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever  ! 

"April  21  th. — I  leave  this  day  for  Edinburgh  Communion,  London  Bible 
Society,  Holland,  and,  D.  V.,  home. 

"  I  have  had  a  healthy,  happy  and  busy  winter,  and  require  some  breath- 
ing time.  May  God  in  mercy  sanctil'y  it  for  my  good,  bring  me  home 
stronger  in  soul  and  body." 


I 


To  Mrs.  Macleod  : — 

*'  I  had  a  jolly  sleep  beside  C- 


"  London,  May  22,  1855. 
-,  who  evidently  dreamt  he  was  a  High- 
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land  terrier  \.orrying  another,  from  the  barks  which  he  gave  in  his  sleep. 

The  snores  of  M were  quite  orthodox.     Thoy  were  rather  too  barefaced 

a  copy  of  those  of  his  congregation.  I  never  closed  an  eye,  of  course ! 
Poor  fellow  !  But  I  meditated  so  profitably  that  I  counted  only  two  towns 
on  the  way — Newcastle  and  York." 


To  the  Same  :— 


"  London. 


ih- 


**  Dined  at 's.     There  was  a  party  of  eight  or  nine.     Most  of  them 

English  parsons,  with  the  usual  amount  of  thoroughly  correct  mannei-s, 
Jirge  hearts,  middling  heads,  and  knowing  nothing  of  Scotland  except  as  a 
place  in  the  Islands  from  which  groufie  come.  But  really  '  very  nice — you 
know." " 

To  the  Same  : — 

"Antwerp,  May  4,  11  r,  m. 

"  Enjoyed  Bruges,  and  reached  Ghent  at  2.  (0,  tliose  glorious  chimes  of 
the  old  cathedral !)  Saw  the  fine  Catlicdral  and  Van  Eyck's  delightful  pic- 
ture. O,  what  truth  !  what  a  love  of  nature  !  what  a  taste  for  beauty  liad 
the  Memlings  and  Van  Eycks  !  Some  of  the  peeps  through  windows  by 
the  former  and  his  minute  painting  of  flowers  and  trees  so  delicious  !  In 
Poussin's  fiimous  painting  of  *  Christ  in  tlie  midst  of  the  Doctors,*  such  a 
head  of  Charles  V.  is  introduced,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  !" 

To  the  Same  : — 

"The  Haoce,    Tu<:Mlaij  Morning. 

"  I  have  seen  great  paintings,  but  no  great  men. 

''  I  have  received  much,  very  muck  kindness  from  the  Van  Loons  and 
other's,  and  I  hope  to  meet  as  much  more  at  Leydon  and  Amsterdam. 

"  The  royal  family  were  all  in  church,  hearing  dear  Boucher,  on  Sabbath. 
Tho  King  was  heard  saying  to  his  sister,  when  ho  wont  out, '  How  sublime  ! 
I  never  heai-d  anything  like  it.'  '  Nor  I,'  replied  tho  sister,  '  but  I  have  no 
words  to  utter  what  I  feek'     It  was  indeed  a  noble  discourse." 

From  hi3  Journal  : — 

'*Jime  Srd,  1855. — I  am  forty-four.  I  preached  on  the  birth  of  a  child 
being  a  legitimate  cause  of  joy.* 

"  Glory  to  God  that  I  have  been  born  !  I  praise  Him  and  bless  Him  for 
the  gift  of  existence  in  a  world  in  whioli  His  own  Son  has  been  born  a 
Saviour,  a  P.rothcr,  and  in  wliich  Ho  rules.  I  praise  Him,  I  bless  Him  for 
such  a  gift,  ;iO  worthy  of  Himself. 

"  Oh,  mil/  I  realize  His  purpose  more  and  more  by  being  more  and  more 
His  own  child  in  simi)licity,  humility,  fuith,  love,  and  undivided  obedience  ! 
Inten.-,e  life  in  Christ  is  intense  joy. 

"  1  begin  this  week  to  visit  my  congregation  once  more.  I  feel  that  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  private  fricmlshii)  must  be  the  foundation  of  public 
good.  My  schools  are  all  paid  for.  I  desire  to  dedicate  my  powers  with 
more  intense  devotion  to  God. 

*  Publiahed  in  Good  Words  for  1873. 
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"  June  8th. — This  day  I  heard  my  little  girl  mention,  for  the  first  time, 
the  name  of  God.  I  liad  requested  no  one  ever  to  speak  to  her  of  God  un- 
til I  first  had  this  honour,  but  the  new  servant  had  done  it ;  so  1  took  the 
child  on  my  knee  (in  Bothwell,  where  we  are)  and  asked  her  several  ques- 
tions as  to  who  made  her  and  everything,  and  she  replied,  '  Gocl.'  O,  how 
indescribably  strange  and  blessed  to  my  ears  was  the  sound  !  It  cannot 
cease  forever  !  My  prayer,  my  daily  prayer,  is  that  she  and  all  my  dear 
children  may  be  holy  from  their  infancy,  and  grow  up  Christians.  This, 
indeed,  can  only  be  through  the  Spirit ;  but  surely  there  is  no  necessity  that 
they  should  gr'ow  up  at  any  time  hating  God  !  Must  they  be  as  devils  in 
their  youth,  and  be  afterwards  converted  1  God  forbid  !  My  prayer  and 
liope  is  that  they  shall  grow  up  in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord,  and  be  His  own 
lear  children  from  their  infancy.     Why  not  love  Him  as  well  as  me,  their 

rthly  father  ]  Oh,  beloved  Saviour,  take  them  as  babes  into  thine  own 
aims,  and  bless  them  and  make  them  thine  !  May  they  never,  never  mc^n- 
tion  the  name  of  God,  but  as  that  of  a  Father. 

"  Lord  !  my  hope  is  in  Thee.     Let  me  not  be  put  to  shame." 


earthly  ; 
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Aunt,  Mr.s.  Maxwell,  after  tlie  burial  of  her  husband  at  Campsie  : — 

"Bothwell,  Juli/  20,  1855. 

..'■vv-o  just  returned  from  that  green  spot  where  are  gathering  tJ«i 
pmti'ns  0^  so  many  who  made  the  earth  beautiful  tc  us,  and  whos^ 
lIti;  Heaven  more  homely  to  us.  When  standing  there  it 
\  that  we  could  not  sorrow  for  ono  of  our  own  there  as 
^.v  i.i.0  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  unto  lift* 
for  them  in  Uhiiot.  How  peacefully  did  he,  the  last  lakl  there,  repose  after 
his  long  and  harassing  journey  !  God  alone,  who  knew  hia  frame,  and  the 
mysterious  influence  which  the  frail  body  so  mightily  exercises  over  the 
mind,  can  tell  what  a  life  struggle  he  had  !  But  he  fought,  and  that  was 
everything ;  and  I  heartily  believe  thai  he  is  now  in  His  presence  for  ever- 
mox*e,  with  exceeding  joy ;  and  few  there  will  cast  their  crowns  down  with 
more  exceeding  reverence,  humility,  and  awe,  and  acknowledge  more  joy- 
^Uy  the  exceeding  riches  of  the  gr^z-e  of  Christ  bestowed  upon  him.  1 
shall  take  good  care  thpt  mv  children  shall  hear  of  those  uncles  and  aunts 
whom  we  all  so  much  loved  and  admired — of  their  refined  and  exquisite 
honour,  their  deep  and  touching  benevolence,  their  tender  and  sympathizing 
hearts,  their  beautiful  and  transparent  truthfulness,  and  admiration  of  all 
that  was  really  good  and  true. 

"  In  a  few  years  that  spot  in  Campsie  will  be  full.     I  hope  to  lie  there 
with  my  wife,  and  possibly  my  family.      '  Then  cometh  the  end.'     With 
sucli  an  end  we  may  well  pray,  '  Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on* 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.' " 


From  his  Journal  :— 

"August  2lst,  1855, — I  start  this  day,  with  Dr.  Craik,  for  the  Paris 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  I  am  very  glad  to  do  bo,  for  I 
have  had  a  busy  summer. 

"  I  pray  that  good  may  come  to  the  Church  of  Christ  out  of  this  Confer- 
ence j  that  God  may  give  us  all  humility,  justice,  love,  and  wisdom.     May 
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I  be  kept  with  a  pure  heart  and  single  eye,  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  fear- 
ing neither  the  world  profane  nor  the  world  religious,  but  obeying  God'a 
Spirit. 

"  Lord  !  keep  my  beloved  ones  in  my  absence ;  and  keep  my  soul,  spirit, 
and  body,  for  Thy  glorious  and  eternal  kingdom  !" 


To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  : — 


"Paris,  Augunt,  1855. 


"Dinner  at  Herschell's;  Krummachcr,  Count  St.  George,  and  other* 
there.  Went  to  the  Exposition ;  the  finest  collection  of  paintings  I  ever 
saw.  The  heat  past  endurance ;  I  walk  twelve  miles  daily.  The  Alliance 
of  no  use  ;  private  meetings  to-day  to  try  to  make  it  so.  Heard  a  Pusey- 
ite  sermon;  horrid  trash.  '  No  one  from  Scotland  has  preached.  Bad 
arrangements.  The  life  spent  by  us  most  agreeable  and  most  useful  to  our 
selves,  but  utterly  useless  to  others,  except  the  cafes.  The  Queen  left- 
to-day  ;  the  day  glorious,  the  scene  magnificent ;  felt  my  heart  beat  in  hear- 
ing *  God  save  the  Queen'  as  the  gi-and  cortege  passed  along  the  Boulevards — 
she  looking  so  well — the  Emperor  and  Prince  Albert  on  one  side,  and  the 
Queen  and  another  lady  on  the  other." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  October  \st,  1855. — Things  to  be  aimed  at  and  prayed  for: — 

"1.  To  perfect  holiness.  Is  it  possible  that  I  shall  habitually  possess 
myself,  and  exercise  holy  watchfulness  over  my  words  and  temper,  so  that 
in  private  and  public  I  shall  live  as  a  man  who  truly  realizes  God's  constant 
presence — who  is  one  with  Christ,  and  therefore  lives  among  men  and  acts 
towards  them  with  His  mind  and  spirit  ]  /,  meek,  humble,  loving,  ever  by 
my  life  drawing  men  to  Christ — self  behind,  Christ  before  !  I  believe  this 
to  be  as  impossible  by  my  own  resolving  as  that  I  become  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Ne^vton,  a  Milton;  yet  if  God  calls  me  to  this,  God  can  so  enable  me  to 
realize  it  that  he  shall  be  pleased  with  me.  But  will  I  really  strive  after 
iti  Oh,  my  Father  !  see,  hear,  and  help  Thy  weak  and  perishing  child ! 
For  Christ's  sake,put  strength  in  me ;  fulfil  in  me  the  good  pleasure  of  Thy  will. 
Lord,  pity  me  and  have  mercy  on  me,  that  I  may  famish  and  thirst  for 
Thee  and  perfect  holiness  ! 

"2.  To  know  and  improve  every  talent  to  the  utmost,  whether  in  preach- 
ing, writing,  speaking,  acting.  I  feel  convinced  that  every  man  has 
given  him  of  God  much  more  than  he  has  any  idea  of,  and  that  he  can  help 
on  the  world's  work  more  than  he  knows  of.  "What  we  want  is  the  single 
eye  that  will  see  what  our  work  is,  the  humility  to  accept  it,  however  lowly, 
the  faith  to  do  it  for  God,  the  perseverance  to  go  on  till  death. 

"Wise  and  loving  Father  !  Magnify  Thy  patience  in  my  wilfulness  and 
stupidity,  Thy  strength  in  my  weakness.  Thy  mighty  grace  in  my  paltry 
vanity.  Thy  love  in  my  selfishness.  Let  not  the  fragments  of  my  poorly 
educated  mind  and  broken  time  be  lost,  but  glorify  Thyself  in  me,  that 
when  I  die  some  shall  feel  and  acknowledge  Thy  goodness  in  having  created 
me,  and  given  me  to  my  fellow  men.  What  may  I  yet  be  and  do  in  Thee  ! 
Oh  let  all  worldly  ambition  be  mortified,  and  a  holy  ambition  4ake  its 
j)lace  ! 

"  Have  been  seeing ;  just  dying;  full  of  anxiety  for  his  soul;  deeply 
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feel  for  him.  Notice  !  how  that  one  rtame  of  Jeans  is  all-in-all !  Men  may 
argue  about  the  Atonement ;  but  the  fact  of  an  Atonement  alone  finds  and 
meets  a  sinner  ci-ying  out  for  mercy.  What  can  philosophy  do  for  such,  or 
an  atonement  of  mere  self-sacrifice  ]     It  would  only  deepen  the  sense  of  sin. 

"  Oct.  30,  5^  P.M. — I  have  this  moment  finished  my  little  book  on  the 
Home  School.  I  have  made  it  a  subject  of  constant  prayer,  and  have  sin- 
cerely tried  to  write  what  may  do  good  to  my  fellow-men.  I  believe  God 
will  grant  it  such  a  measui-e  of  success  that  I  shall  not  be  put  to  shame.  I 
do  crave  the  reward  of  its  helijing  human  hearts  to  do  God's  will.  If  I  am 
taken  away,  I  feel  it  will  be  a  pleasing  little  legacy  to  my  belo\'ed  wife  anil 
children.  The  latter  will  learn  what  the  former  already  knows,  and  what 
(thank  God  !)  she  sincerely  sympathises  with  mo  in — for  in  this,  as  in  aH 
things,  we  are  fellow-workers.  The  children  will  know  what  their  father 
wished,  prayed  for,  and  resolved  to  labour  for. 

"  There  are  stages  in  the  love  to  God  found,  I  think,  in  the  experience 
of  all  advanced  Christians.  The  first  is  love,  or  rather  gratitude,  for  what 
God  has  done  or  is  to  us ;  the  second,  love  for  what  He  is  in  Himself;  the 
third,  a  love  which,  not  satisfied  with  personal  enjoyment,  desires  that  the 
universe  may  share  it,  and  is  grieved,  amazed,  horrified,  that  any  should  be 
blind  to  it— that  we  ourselves  should  have  been  .so,  and  see  it  so  dimly. 
Do  I  desire  that  God  should  thus  be  glorified  ]" 

To  his  Sister  Jane  : — 

"  I  know  you  would  like  a  ^/arn  about  all  manner  of  particulars,  but  it  is 
simply  impossible.  I  believe  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  visits  and  mes- 
sages by  the  telegraph  Avill  be  common,  but  letters  as  much  out  of  date  as  folios. 
The  Apostle  John's  letters  are  not  very  long,  but  the  writing  of  them  seems 
to  Jiave  been  uncongenial,  for  he  frets  against  pen  and  ink.  By  the  way, 
it  was  to  a  lady,  who  I  have  no  doubt  complained  of  his  not  writing  as  long 
letters  to  her  as  Paul  did  to  some  of  his  other  friends." 


To  his  Brother  Doxald,  tuen  abroad  : — 

"  I  rejoice  that  you  are  getting  into  good  French  society.  See  as  many 
persons  as  you  possibly  can — as  various  types  of  opinion  as  possible.  Be 
not  ashamed  to  confess  ignorance,  and  be  always  asking,  and  you  will  leani 
much.     Men,  men — meet  men  ! 

"Beware  with  intense  watchfulness  against  the  sensualising  tendency  of 
excitement  and  living  abroad.  The  society  of  the  good  is  the  best  help 
against  this — next  to  devotion." 

To  the  Same  :— 

"  I  am  glad  you  arc  at  art.  Try  and  get  a  vivid  impression  of  the  difier- 
ent  schools.  Study  chronologically.  I  remember  there  ai*e  at  Munich  fine 
specimens  of  sketches  by  Van  Dyck,  a  number  of  wonderful  Reubens,  with 
excellent  specimens  of  the  Flemish  school,  Berghen,  &c. 

"  ^Vo  had  a  noble  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Ail  the  leading 
men  wei'O  in  church.  Had  a  glorious  talk  with  Rawlinson — seiii  eigener 
iStamJ punld. 

•'  Do,  my  dear  follow,  slu'ly  hard  at  language.    Study,  you  rascal,  study!" 

"Jan.  17,  185G. — BcporL   this  morning  of  the  prospect  of  peace   with 
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Kussia.  Peace  is  joy  as  far  as  the  present  suffering  is  concerned.  But  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  man  are  concerned,  and  tlie  position  of  our  country, 
I  mourn  the  news.  We  have  come  out  of  this  ^^ar  lower  in  every  respect 
in  the  world's  opinion  than  when  we  entered  it.  I  fear,  if  the  war  ends, 
that  it  will  be  merely  to  give  time  to  Bus.sia  to  prepare  for  another  by  be- 
coming herself  stronger,  and  biding  her  time  t"ll  the  Western  powers  are 
disunited.  The  salvation  of  the  world  now  will  be  pushing  missions  in  tlie 
East,  and  overturning  all  things  from  within,  leave  the  without  to  come 
right  in  its  own  time." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  Feb.  29 — I  have  had  one  of  the  severest  fourteen  days  of  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue — chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  the  former — which  I  have  had  for 
years.  Last  week,  after  a  previous  week  of  toil,  there  was  Monday  and 
Tuesday  writing  and  dicttiting,  changing  and  reducing  a  letter  in  reply  to  a 

horrid  one  from .     The  struggle— and  it  was,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 

dreadful — was  to  write  and  feel  as  a  Chiistian,  when  my  flesh  could  have  so 
wi'itten  that  it  would  have  been  to  him  as  flaying  alive." 

To  his  Sister  Jane  :— 

"Feb.  9,  1836. 

"  I  have  (as  Jean  used  to  say)  been  '  painfully  exercised  '  by  this  unjust 
attack  from .  My  struggle,  you  understand,  is  between  the  tempta- 
tion to  yield  to  anger  and  my  conviction  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  I 
should  so  love  him  as  to  consider  the  evil  in  him,  and  seek  to  deliver  him 
from  it.  How  horrible  to  be  obliged  to  fight  all,  to  feel  the  desire  strong, 
to  be  unable  to  say,  •  I  love,'  to  feel  the  congoniality  of  revenge!  0  pride  ! 
O  vanity]  l!ow  I  pray  not  only  to  speak  and  write  as  a  Christian,  but  oh, 
dearest,  to  feel  truly  as  one  ! 

"  As  to  John  Campbell's  book  on  the  'Atonement,'  it  is  like  himself,  dark, 
but  deep,  and  very  true.  I  think  it  has  led  me  captive.  I  shall  read  it 
again;  but  it  finds  me,  and  fills  up  a  huge  void.  I  fear  that  no  one  has  read 
it  but  myself." 

^'  Sep.  27th. — In  May  I  went  to  London  and  preached  for  Herschell  and 
the  Sailors'  Friend  Society,  and  then  went  to  visit  my  dear  friend  ]\[rs. 
Dennistoun  at  Tours.  We  had  most  delightful  drives,  visiting  Mettray, 
riessy  de  Tours,  and  the  old  Bastille  of  Loches.  I  attended  the  Assembly 
for  a  day  in  May.  They  carried,  by  an  immense  majority,  the  India  Educa- 
tion measure,  for  which  Dr.  Bryce  and  I  contended  almost  alone." 

This  allusion  to  the  India  Education  measure  refers  to  a  discussion, 
which  had  been  agitating  the  Cliurch  for  some  time,  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  accepting  for  mission  schools  the  Government  Grants  in  Aid 
while  these  grants  were  given  equally  to  heathen,  or,  at  all  events,  non- 
Christian,  schools.  The  extreme  "Evangelical"  party  contended 
against  the  Church  condoning  a  measure  which  they  thought  ought 
never  to  have  been  passed  by  a  Christian  State.  On  the  other  hand 
Norman  Macleod  and  Dr.  Bryce  held  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
(jlovernment  to  talce  any  narrower  ground  in  dealing  with  a  country 
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circumstanced  like  India.  Thoy  insisted  that  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  in  the  Church  to  refuse  assistance  from  (Jovernment  in  the 
matter  of  secular  instruction,  as  long  as  she  was  left  free  to  add  religious 
teaching;  and  they  were  persuaded  that  to  separate  the  mission  schools 
from  the  educational  system  of  India  was  simply  to  throw  away  an 
opportunity  for  exercising  a  wide  and  wholesome  influence.  The  vote 
of  the  Assembly  endorsed  their  views,  and  thus  inaugurated  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  policy  of  the  India  Mission  of  the  Churcli. 


From  his  Jouknal. 

^'Glasgoio,  Av;/us(,  1856. — The  Evangelical  Alliance  met  here.  I  made 
the  first  speech,  1  lidding  its  ministers  welcome.  I  bad  much  happy  com- 
munication  with  Sherman,  William  Monod,  Kiummacher  and  Kuntze  from 
Berlin,  and  Herschell. 

"I  pleached,  on  tlie  24th,  to  a  great  crowd,  among  others  to  Mr.  Stanley 
who  was  introduced  to  me  by  John  Shairp.*  In  the  evening  we  had  a 
prayer  meeting  for  winding  up  the  Scutari  Mission,  which  I  bless  God  to 
have  begim,  carried  on,  and  ended. 

"  October  3rd. — I  am  just  starting  for  Balmoral.  I  believe  I  could  not 
have  travelled  a  week  sooner,  since  I  received  the  invitation  the  beginning 
of  September  at  Kirkuldy,  when  I  could  not  turn  in  bed.  I  go  in  Christ's 
name.  He  who  has  given  me  this  work  will  give  me  grace  to  do  it.  Blessed 
and  most  merciful  Lord,  hear  me,  and  deliver  me  from  all  vanity,  pride,  and 
self-seeking,  and  all  the  nervous  fear  which  they  occasion  !     Give  me  only 

*  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Stanley  (now  Dean  Stanley)  to  Principal  Shairp, 
written  after  this  visit,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  impressions  he  then  formed : — 

*'.  .  .  Campbell  was  a  younger,  thinner,  sharper  man  than  I  had  expected  to  see 
• — a  thorough  gentleman — very  interesting  evidently,  and  reKned  in  thought,  experi- 
ence, and  expression.  But  I  thought  him  almost  too  spiritual,  too  ghostly  ;  the  stars 
shone  through  him  ;  he  would  vanish  at  the  cock-crowing.  A  beautiful  mind  and 
spirit,  but  too  much  insphered  in  its  own  light  to  be  of  much  use  to  me. 

"And  now  for  the  other.  If  Campbell  was  too  much  of  a  ghost,  Norman  Macleod 
is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  tlesh  and  blood.  I  first  heard  the  service  and  sermon.  The 
sermon  was  on  John  xii.  'Except  a  corn  of  wheat,'  &c.  To  a  fastidious  taste  it  might 
have  been  too  oratorical  in  manner  and  matter ;  but  considering  the  audience  and  the 
tremendous  effort,  I  did  not  object  to  it.  I  thought  it  admirable,  truly  evangelical, 
not  a  word  of  untruth — very  moving  in  parts,  full  of  illustrations,  critical  difficulties 
glanced  at  and  avoided  in  the  most  judicious  and  yet  honest  fashion.  In  short,  I  don't 
know  the  man  in  the  Church  of  England  who  coujd  have  preached  such  a  sermon ;  nor 
do  I  know  such  a  man  as  I  found  hun  to  be  afterwards  in  converse,  first  in  the  vestry 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  afterwards  for  two  hours  here  in  the  evening.  Of  course 
I  have  known  men  of  greater  abilities  and  character,  but  if  he  be  what  he  seems,  I 
know  no  one  who  unites  such  thorough  good  sense,  honesty,  manly  independence, 
with  such  working,  stirring,  devout  energy  and  power  of  appealing  to  the  mass. 
How  gladly,  but  that  he  is  better  where  he  is,  would  I  have  made  him  an  English 
bishop.  \Ve  went  over  many  fields  together,  and  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for 
having  made  him  known  to  me. 

"I  asked  him  about  the  Free  Kirk  and  the  Covenanters,  and  he  charmed  the  -jockles 
of  my  heart  by  his  answer.  'The  Free  Kirk  was  just  an  outburst  of  Presbyterian 
Puseyism.'  'Laud  and  the  Covenanters  were  just  the  same  men  on  diHereni  sides, 
except  that  what  one  called  'church'  the  other  called  '  kirk,'  and  1  am  heartily  glad 
they  eat  each  other  up.  The  Free  Kirk  are  descendants  of  the  Covenanters ;  they  pride 
themselves  on  being  'the  Church  of  the  past.'  That  is  just  what  they  are,  and  1  make 
them  a  present  of  it  with  all  my  heart." "' 
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faith  in  Thco,  lovo  to  Tlieo,  nntl  nil  will  be  well,  and  bless  Tliy  word  for 
immortal  souls,  ami  for  the  good  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  given  such 
power  in  the  world  ! 

"  October  Sth,  Tufsilaif. — I  have  just  returned  and  all  my  confidonco  in 
Christ  has  been  vindicated.  I  preached  on  Sabbath,  my  subject  being  faith 
in  a  living,  present,  divine  Saviour,  the  solution  of  difliculties.  Miss  Night- 
ingale was  among  my  audience.  I  was  asked  in  the  evening  to  dine  at  the 
Castle.     The  Prince  spoke  much  to  me. 

"  May  the  T^ord  bless  all  this  for  good !  It  is  my  deepest  and  truest 
pmyer,  that  all  may  tend  to  His  glory." 

Extract  from  a  private  Notb  Book  for  1856: — 

"  How  to  spend  the  morning  hour  from  6  to  7  a.m.  A  short  prayer  for 
the  Spirit  of  God,  that  it  may  be  wisely  and  profitably  spent.  Devotional 
reatling — Baxter  and  Leighton.  Short  meditation  and  prayer  on  what  is 
read,  with  reference  to  individual  application.  A  psalm  sung  quietly.  The 
Scriptures  read  in  order,  with  thought  and  devotion.     Prayer." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  As  I  opened  my  shutters  this  morning,  the  crescent  moon,  clear  and 
well  defined,  and  with  a  bright  attendant  star,  occupied  the  blue  sky  with 
hardly  a  cloud.  Of  what  use  has  that  moon  been  during  the  past  night ! 
Many  a  i)ilgrim  has  tracked  his  way  by  her  beams,  and  many  a  mariner  by 
them  has  seen  his  port!  Put  the  sun  is  rising,  and  the  moon  must  depart 
like  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  many  an  old  patriarchal  form  of  truth,  befort. 
the  rising  of  that  Sun  of  llightcousness  whoso  glory  was  all  their  light." 

"  Thei-e  are  men  who  no  more  grasp  the  truth  which  they  seem  to  hold, 
than  a  sparrow  grasps  the  message  passing  through  the  electric  wire  on 
which  it  perches." 

*'  I  received  the  following  answers  from  two  intending  communicants,  and 
tliiey  illustrate  a  fact  which  has  often  been  impressed  on  me,  respecting  the 
possibility  of  persons  being  regular  in  church  all  their  lives,  and  yet  remain- 
ing ignorant  of  the  simplest  tniths. 

"  Who  led  the  children  out  of  Egypt  %    Ece. 

"  Who  was  Eve  t     The  mother  of  God. 

"What  death  did  Christ  diel     (After  a  long  time)     Hanged  on  a  tree. 

"  What  did  they  do  with  his  body  1     Laid  it  in  a  manger. 

"  What  did  Christ  do  for  sinners  ?     Gave  his  Son. 

"  Any  wonderful  works  Christ  did  1     Made  the  world  in  six  days, 

"  Any  others  1     Btiried  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus. 

"What  became  of  them  afterwards]  Aiigels  took  them  to  Abraham's 
bosom. 

"  What  had  Chnst  t<J  do  with  that  1     Ue  took  Abraham. 

"Who  was  Christ?     The  Holy  Spirit. 

"  Are  you  a  sinner  ]     No. 

"  Did  you  never  sin,  and  do  you  love  God  perfectly?     Yes." 

'* November  Wth,  1856. — Both  sciatita  nnd  work,  I  fear,  on  the  increase. 

"  I  feel  the  pressure  and  the  pain.     What  am  I  to  do  ] 

"  1.  Keep  my  temper  and  my  peace  in  God,  the  calm  of  my  inner  shrine 
where' He  is,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  thronging  'courts  of  the 
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priests,'  '  of  the  people,' '  of  the  women,*  or  'of  the  gontilen' without.  This 
is  my  first  duty.  There  never  can  bo  a  good  reason  for  my  losing  inner 
peace  with  God.     God  help  me. 

*'  2.  I  must  by  HLs  grace  attend  to  details,  and  use  right  moans  to  attain 
this  end.  1.  Early  rising,  and  methodical  division  of  time.  2.  Acceptance 
of  no  more  work  than  can  be  done  in  consistency  with  my  health  and 
strength.  3.  Cultivating  happy,  cheerful  thoughts  of  life,  having  a  strong 
faith  that  God  is  and  Christ  is,  and  that  the  end  shall  be  glorious  to  every 
'aeldier'  who  'endures  hardness,'  in  the  grand  campaign. 

"God  give  me  grace  to  rise  aa  I  used  to  do — at  {  to  6 — for  it  is  always 
hard  to  the  flesh ! 

"  My  father,  Thou  knowest  my  frame  !     Tliou  rememberest  dust. 

Thou  carest  for  me.  I  can  therefore  cast  my  care  on  Thee,  and  s^  ^o  careful 
for  nothing.  Keep  me  in  Thy  peace.  Let  me  ever  honour  Thee  as  the 
best  of  mastera  by  obedience  to  Thy  will  in  all  things,  by  honouring  Thy 
laws  whether  relating  to  body  or  mind,  and  by  doing  all  things  and  accept- 
ing all  things  with  a  calm  spirit.  Thou  knowest  Tliy  servant,  and  under- 
standest  his  thoughts.     Help  me  according  to  Thy  word.     Amen. 

•'I  do  not  wish  to  fly  to  that  blue  sky,  but  by  the  hnlp  of  God  Almighty 
to  act  a  tnie  and  brave  part  amidst  the  smoke  and  nMid  and  sin  of  Giasgow. 

"  Lord  forgive  me,  if  I  seem  to  think  I  am  endui-ing  hardness  !  God  have 
mercy  on  me  for  ever  thinking  my  lot  has  a  cloud — a  speck  of  hardness  in 
it.  My  cup  runs  over  with  mercies.  I  ain  in  the  lap  of  every  indulgence, 
und  if  I  fret,  it  is  as  a  spoiled  child." 


CHAPTER,  XIV. 

1807—1850. 

IN  1857  be  began  to  hold  evening  sti vices  for  Ibe  poor,  to  which 
none  were  admitted  except  in  their  everyday  working  clotlies. 
The  success  of  a  similar  experiment,  made  many  years  before  in  Lou- 
doun, encouraged  him  to  make  this  attempt  in  Glasgow,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  some  of  those  who,  from  poverty  or  other  causes?,  had  fallen 
away  from  all  church  attendance.  For  the  first  winter,  these  services 
were  held  in  the  ^Martyrs'  church,  whicli  was  filled  every  Sabbath 
evening  by  the  very  people  he  wished  to  get;  the  following  year  they 
were  transferred  to  the  I'arony,  where  they  were  continued  till  a  mis- 
sion church  was  built.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  this  work  gave 
him  more  interest  than  any  other  he  ever  undeitook ;  and  that  ho 
never  addressed  any  audience  with  greater  effect  than  that  which  lie 
gathered  from  "  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city."  The  pews  were 
filled  with  men  in  their  fustian  jackets  and  with  poor  women,  bare- 
headed, or  with  an  old  shawl  drawn  over  the  head,  and  dressed  most 
of  them  in  short-gown  and  petticoat.  Unkempt  heads,  faces  begrimed 
with  labour,  and  niother>-  with  infants  in  their  arms,  gave  a  strange 
character  to  the  scene.  'he  polito  sometimes  reported  that  several 
well-known  thieves  were  present.  Ikit,  however  large  and  various  the 
audience  might  be,  he  seemed  to  hold  tlie  key  to  every  heart  and  con- 
science ;  and  so  riveted  was  the  attention  he  secured,  that  not  unfre- 
quently  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  surprise  or  sympathy  would 
pass  from  lip  to  lip  over  the  crowd.  The  following  description  of  one 
of  these  evenings  in  the  Barony  is  taken  from  an  English  newspaper: — 

"  I  foimd  I  would  not  be  admitted  e.xcept  I  wag  dressed  as  a  working 
man.  The  uniform  of  a  dragoon  was  oifered  and  accepted,  but  on  second 
thoughts  I  preferred  the  cast-off  Avorking-dress  of  a  coach-builder — a  dirty 
coat,  a  dirty  white  flannel  vest,  striped  shirt,  red  cravat,  and  Glengarry 
bonnet.  Thus  attired,  I  stood  waiting  among  the  crowd  of  poor  men  and 
women  that  were  shivering  at  the  gate  biding  the  time.  Many  of  theso 
women  were  very  old  and  very  frail.  Tlie  night  being  excessively  cold,  the 
most  of  them  had  the  skirts  of  their  gowns  tucked  over  their  heads.  Not 
a  few  of  them  had  a  deep  asthmatic  wheezel,  most  distressing  to  hear.  Poor 
soula !  they  were  earnestly  talking  about  llie  Doctor  and  his  sayings.  I 
conversed  with  several  working  men  who  had  attended  all  the  series  from 
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the  first,  three  or  four  years  back.  I  asked  one  man  if  they  M'cre  all  Scotch 
•who  attended  ]  He  said,  '  All  nations  go  and  hear  the  Doctor.'  Another 
said,  '  Highland  Scotch  and  Lowland  Scotch,  and  English  and  Irish, — in 
fact,  a*  kind  o'  folks  come  to  the  Doctor  on  Sabbath  nichts.'  *  A  body 
likes  the  Doctor,'  said  another.  One  man,  a  labourer,  I  think,  in  a  foundry, 
said,  '  He  kent  great  lots  o'  folk  that's  been  blessed  by  the  Doctor,  baith 
Scotch  and  Irish.  I  ken  an  Irish  Catholic  that  wrought  wi'  me,  o'  the 
name  o'  Boyd,  and  he  came  ae  nicht  out  o'  curiosity,  and  he  was  converted 
afore  he  raise  from  his  seat,  and  he's  a  staunch  Protestant  to  this  day,  every 
bit  o'  'im,  though  his  father  and  mother,  and  a'  his  folks,  are  sair  against 
him  for 't.' 

"  On  the  door  being  opened,  a  sudden  rtish  took  place  in  that  direction. 
I  found  a  posse  of  elders  stationed  as  a  board  of  inspection,  closely  examin- 
ing old  and  young,  male  and  female,  and  turning  back  ail  who  had  any 
signs  of  respectability.  All  hats  and  bonnets  were  excluded.  My  courage 
almost  failed  me,  but  as  I  had  from  boyhood  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
what  I  could  among  the  poor,  and  being  so  bent  on  ascertaining  the  '  way  ' 
of  the  Doctor  with  that  class,  I  re.solved  to  make  the  effort,  !^^y  weakness 
arose  from  the  fear  of  detection  by  any  of  the  eldcra  I  s2)oke  to  in  the  fore- 
noon. Pulling  my  hair  down  over  my  brow,  and,  in  the  most  slovenly 
manner  possible,  wiping  my  nose  with  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  I  pushed  my 
way  up  to  the  board,  and  *  passed.'  I  found  that  none  of  the  seat  cushions, 
black,  red,  green,  or  blue,  were  removed  ;  no,  nor  the  pew  Bibles  or  Psalm 
books,  a  plain  proof  that,  by  the  test  of  several  years,  the  poor  of  the  closes 
and  wynds  could  be  trusted.  The  contrast  between  the  forenoon  and  even- 
ing congregations  in  point  of  apjiearance  was  very  great  and  striking ;  but 
in  regard  to  order  and  deconip'  there  was  no  ditffirence  whatever.  When 
the  time  was  up,  a  little  boy  w.^s  seen  leading  a  blind  man  along  the  aisle 
tov  ards  the  pulpit.  On  the  boy  placing  the  blind  man  in  the  precentor's 
desk,  a  poor  man  sitting  next  tome  nudged  me  on  the  elbow,  and  asked,  *  Is 
that  the  man  that's  to  preech  till  's  ^ '  '  Oh,  no  ! '  said  I.  '  You'll  see  the 
Doctor  immediately.'  *  But  surely,'  says  he,  *  that  canna  be  the  regular 
precentor  1 '  '  Oh,  no  ! '  said  I.  '  This  man,  I  suspect,  is  the  precentor  for 
us  poor  folks.'  Here  the  Doctor — stout,  tall,  and  burly — was  seen  ascend- 
ing the  pulpit  stairs.  He  began  by  prayer.  He  then  gave  out  the  130th 
Psalm  for  praise.  Befoi-e  singing,  he  commen*^ed  at  great  length  on  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  P.salm,  dwelling  vei-y  fully  on  the  first  line, 
'  Lord,  from  the  depths  to  thee  I  cried  ! '  Nothing  could  have  been  better 
adapted  for  his  auditory  than  the  Doctor's  consolatory  exposition  of  that 
Psalm.  The  precentor  by  this  time  had  got  vsry  uneasy,  and  had  several 
'  times  struck  his  pitchfork,  and  was  ready  to  start,  but  the  Doctor,  being  so 
full,  and  having  still  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  to  say,  he  could  not 
commence.  At  last,  the  Doctor  looking  kindly  down  upon  him,  said, 
'  You'll  rise  now,  Peter,  and  begin.'  He  rose,  and  began.  He,  tracing  the 
lines  with  his  fingers  on  his  ponderous  Psalm  book  of  raised  letters,  *  gave 
out  the  lines,'  two  at  a  time.  It  was  a  most  gratifying  spectacle,  and  said 
much  for  the  advance  of  Christian  civilization.  The  Doctor  next  read  the 
finst  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  com- 
mentary on  the  chapter  was  most  strikif\gly  eft'ective  in  point  of  consolatory 
and  practical  api)lication  to  the  condition  of  hia  auditory.     In  referring  to 
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the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Timothy,  he  matle  a  gi-and  stand  for  char- 
acter, which  made  the  poor  man  next  to  me  strike  the  floor  several  times 
with  his  feet  by  way  of  testifying  his  approbation.  Had  the  Doctor's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  been  delivered  from  a  platform,  they  would  have 
elicited  thunders  of  applause.  He  said  the  most  valuable  thing  Princa 
Albert  left  was  character.*  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  very  many  very 
poor  people  thought  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  have  a  character. 
It  was  not  true  ;  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  There  was  not  a  man  nor  a 
woman  before  him,  however  poor  they  might  be,  but  had  it  in  their  power, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  leave  behind  them  the  grandest  thing  on  earth, 
character ;  and  their  children  may  rise  up  after  them,  and  thank  God  that 
their  mother  was  a  pious  woman,  or  their  father  a  pious  man.  The  text  se- 
lected was  1  Timothy  vL  12 — 14.  The  discourse  was  very  plain,  explicit, 
pointed,  and  amply  illustrated,  as  by  one  who  knew  all  the  '  outs  and  ins,' 
difficulties  and  trials  of  the  people  before  him,  and  they  listened  with  breath- 
less attention,  and  appeared  to  drink  in  all  he  said,  as  indeed, '  good  words  ' 
for  them.  Some  of  the  children-in-arms  sometimes  broke  the  silence  by 
fheir  prattle  or  their  screams,  but  the  doctor,  though  uncommonly  sensitive, 
never  appeared  the  least  put  about." 

The  results  of  tlicse  services  were  remarkable.  Many  hundreds  were 
reclaimed  from  lawless  liabits,  some  of  the  move  ij^norant  were  educat- 
ed, and  a  large  number  became  communicants.  There  was  a  nobility 
of  character  displayed  by  several  of  these  working-men  which  moved 
him  to  te.ars  as  he  spoke  of  them,  and  gave  him  a  deeper  love  than  ever 
for  the  poor.  Some  of  them  took  ways  of  showing  their  gratitude,  the 
very  oddity  of  which  gave  touching  evidence  of  the  depth  of  the  feel- 
ing.f 

His  method  of  instruction  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  character 
of  his  audience.  He  was  never  abstract,  but  threw  his  teaching  into 
objective  or  descriptive  form,  and  not  seldom  dramatized  the  lesson  he 
was  enforcing.  His  counsel  was  not  confined  to  things  spiritual,  but 
embraced  such  practical  matters  as  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses 
of  the  poor,  healthy  food,  and  the  treatment  of  children,  and  was  given 
80  forcibly  that  the  meanest  intelligence  could  understand  the  rationale 
of  his  advice.  The  unaffected  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  ignorant  in 
all  their  wants  and  difficulties  was  the  secret  of  his  power  over  them 
His  frankness  and  large  human-heartedness  commanded  their  confi- 
dence and  won  their  affection. 

"March  15,  1857. — I  began,  four  weeks  ago,  my  sermon  to  working-men 
and  women  in  their  working  clothes,  on  my  old  Loudoun  plan,  of  excluding 
all  who  had  clothes  fit  for  churoh  by  day.    And  by  God's  great  mercy  I  kave 

*  This  description  was  written  in  ISfll. 
+ 1  remember  on  a  Sunday  evening  returning  with  him,  after  one  of  these  services, 
to  oar  father's  house.  When  the  cab  stopped,  a  rough  hand  was  pushed  in  at  the  win- 
dow. Norman  understood  what  was  meant,  and  on  taking  what  was  offered,  received  a 
warm  grasp  from  some  unknown  working-man,  who  had  come  from  the  Baronyohuroh,  a 
mile  away,  to  express  by  this  act  more  thankfulness  tiian  lie  could  find  words  to  utter. 
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crammed  the  IMai-tyrs'  Church  with  such.  I  never  experienced  more  joy 
than  in  this  service.     It  is  grand.     I  do  not  envy  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 

"I  have  just  published  '  Deborah,'  a  book  for  servants.  What  is  written 
with  a  single  eye,  and  seeking  God's  blessing,  must,  I  think,  do  such  good 
as  will  vindicate  the  publication.    We  shall  see. 

"  Sunday,  29. — On  the  Monday  after  the  former  journal  I  was  seized 
with  dreadful  neuralgia  (as  it  was  called).  I  spent  the  night  in  my  study; 
on  the  floor,  sofa,  chair — anywhere  for  rest.  It  left  me  Tuesday,  and, 
then  till  Sunday  I  suflered  several  hours  each  day,  the  only  agony  I  ever 
experienced.  I  spent  another  terrible  night.  Sunday  last  I  was  in  bed. 
Since  then  I  have  been  confined  to  the  house,  but,  thank  God,  feel  able  to 
preach  this  afternoon  and  evening,  tliougli  I  have  been  writing  with  much 
sense  of  weakness  of  body.  Then  scarlet  fever  attacked  my  beloved  boy  on 
Tuesday,  But  oh  !  the  awful  mercy  of  God  to  me,  he  haa  had  it  as  yet  most 
gently.  Was  I  sincere  when  I  gave  him  up,  all  up  to  God  last  week  ?  I 
hope  so.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  desire  Jesus  to  choose  for  me;  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  thei'e  is  nothing  could  make  me  alter  that  calm  resolution ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  also  no  man  whose  flesh  winces  more  under  fear  of  afiliction, 
or  who  would  more  require  the  mighty  power  of  God  to  keep  him  from 
open  rebellion.  Amidst  all  confusion,  daikness,  doubts,  fears,  there  is  ever 
one  light,  one  life,  one  all — Jesus,  the  living  personal  Saviour !" 

With  the  desire  of  promoting  increased  life  in  the  Church,  he  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Ma  go  zine,  in  whicli  he 
pi-oposed  the  formation  of  a  Church  Union  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing questions  connected  with  practical  .vork,  and  for  earnest  prayer 
for  the  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit.  He  believed  that  there  were  many 
ministers  and  laymen  who  were  mourning  in  secret  over  faults  in  the 
Church  which  were  a  continual  burden  to  his  own  soul;  and  that  the 
best  results  might  be  expected  if  such  men  were  only  brought  together 
for  conference  and  prayer.  The  state  of  the  Church  seemed  to  call  for 
8ome  such  movement.  "What  most  alarm*  mo  is  that  we  are  not 
alarmed.  What  most  pains  me  is  that  we  are  not  pained."  "  Whether 
we  are  the  Church  of  the  past,  or  the  true  representatives  of  the  Second 
Eeformation,  or  any  other  reformation,  is  to  us  a  question  of  compara- 
tively little  importance;  but  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  we  be  tlie 
Church  of  the  present,  and  thereby  become  the  Church  of  the  future. 
Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  let  us  follow  Christ  and  be  fellow- 
labourers  v>'ith  him  in  this  world." 

After  several  prelim iuary  meetings,  the  Union  was  formed,  bufc  it 
existed  only  two  years,  and  the  only  memorial  of  it  now  remaining  is 
♦o  be  found  ir  t'le  missionary  breakfast,  which  is  held  during  every 
General  Assembly. 

From  his  Journal  :— 

'*  The  second  meeting  of  the  Union  is  to-morrow.  I  have  prayed  often 
that  out  of  that  weakness  God  may  ordain  strength,  to  aid  my  dear  but  sore 
wounded  and  suflfering  Church ;  but,  best  of  all,  to  help  JJis  Church,  by 
saving  souls  and  uniting  saints. 
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"April  11,  12  p.m. — Sunday  last  I  finished  my  winter's  coxn-se  in  tho 
Martyrs'  Church,  and  invited  all  who  wished  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per to  intimate  their  wishes  to  mo  on  Tuesday  in  the  vestry.  On  Tuesday 
evening  seventy-six  came  for  communion  !  Of  these  forty-seven  had  never 
communicated  before.  Fifty-two  were  females  ;  twenty-five  males.  I  nev«r 
saw  such  a  sight,  nor  experienced  such  unmixed  joy,  for  all  had  come  be- 
cause blessed  through  the  Word,  and  a  gi-eat  majority  seemed  to  me  to  have 
been  truly  converted.  Bless  the  Lord  !  To-morrow,  please  God,  I  shall 
give  them  the  Communion  in  their  working  clothes  at  five  in  the  church. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  to  succeed  in  doing  permanent  good  to  such  it  is 
necessary  (1)  To  preach  regularly  and  systematically  (with  heart,  soul,  and 
strength,  though  !).  (2)  To  exclude  well-dressed  people.  (3)  To  keep  out 
of  newspapers  and  off  platforms,  and  avoid  fuss.  (4)  To  develop  self- 
reliance.  (5)  To  give  Communion  on  creditable  profession,  as  the  apostles 
admitted  to  the  Church,  and  then  to  gather  up  results,  and  bring  the  con- 
verts into  a  society.  (6)  To  follow  up  by  visitation,  stimulating  themselves 
to  collect  for  clothes. 

"  I'nesday,  \Wi. — What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  ? 
"  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  peace  and  joy,  and  my  sermon  on  '  God  forbid 
that  I  should  glory,  <fec,'  preached  in  great  peace  by  me — and  I  believe  found 
most  profitable  by  my  dear  people.  1  tow  could  I  convey  to  any  other  the 
profound  and  undying  conviction  I  have  of  God  being  verily  a  hearer  of 
prayer  and  a  personal  God  ]  Whatever  arguments  were  capable  of  shaking 
my  faith  in  this,  would  shake  my  faith  in  God.  1  gave  the  Communion  to 
sixty-seven  working  people  in  their  working  clothes.  Having  kept  my  in- 
tention secret,  as  I  was  terrified  iovfiiss  and  a  spectacle,  none  were  present 
but  the  elders.  I  went  through  the  regular  service,  occupying  about  seven*; i- 
minutes.  The  whole  scene  was  very  solemn,  Aery  touching.  I  believe  all 
were  sincere. 

"  But  now  comes  the  great  work  of  training  them  to  habits  of  self-reliance 
and  self-denial.  I  shall  watch  and  laboui",  and  before  God  shall  tell  the 
truth  of  my  results.  Failure  may  teach  us  as  well  as  success.  If  I  fail,  then 
I  will  set  a  buoy  on  my  wreck  to  warn  others  from  the  lock,  but  not  from 
the  harbour.    My  new  elders  were  with  me — God  bless  them  ! 

"  Last  evening  all  was  ended  with  a  prayer-meeting  of  the  Union,  I  in 
the  chair.  My  good  and  valued  friends,  SVilliam  Kobertson  and  Smith 
of  Lauder,  with  me,  also  dear  James  Campbell. 

*'  Then  prayer  and  thanksgiving  alone  with  my  beloved  wife  for  the  end 
of  these  five  weeks  since  the  night  I  sprang  up  in  agony  and  .spent  a  night 
of  great  pain  in  this  room — my  study  I 

'•  Maij. — I  go  to  London  this  evening  to  speak  for  Tract  Society.  I 
preach  twice  for  Herschell.  On  Monday,  for  the  London  Missionary 
Society ;  then  home,  dear  home !  And  now.  Father,  I  go  forth  again  in 
Thy  name,  and  desire  to  be  kept  true,  humble,  and  unselfish  :  seeking  Thy 
glory  and  Thy  favour,  which  verily  is  life  !      Amen,  and  Amen. 

"May  17. — I  have  returned,  and  give  thanks  to  God!  I  spoke  on 
Friday  evening — very  lamely  indeed — for  I  was  made  so  uncomfortable  by 

a  narrow  and  vulgar  attack  by on ;  and  then  by  as  narrow  and 

more  vulgar  attack  by on  modern  novels.     I  had  to  stick  up  for  Jack  the 

Giant  Killer.       I  think  I  shall  never  enter  Exeter  Hall  again  on  such  oc- 
oa.sions.     The  atmosphne  is  too  muggy  lor  my  lungs." 
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The  year  1857  was  notable  in  his  own  spiritual  history.  He  was 
attacked  by  an  illness  which  for  a  time  gave  his  medical  advisers  con- 
siderable anxiety,  and  was  attended  with  such  pain,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  his  chair  ;  yet,  during 
the  day,  when  the  suffering  had  abated,  he  was  generally  at  his  port 
of  labour  in  the  parish.  For  a  while  he  took  the  worst  view  of  his  own 
case,  but  anticipated  its  issue  with  calmness.  An  autumn  tour,  how- 
ever, in  Switzerland,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  by 
his  valued  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Campbell,  in  a  great  measure  re- 
stored him.  But,  shortly  after  his  return,  Mrs.  Macleod  was  laid 
prostrate  by  typhoid  fever,  which  rendered  her  delirious  for  several 
weeks,  and  reduced  her  to  so  critical  a  condition  that  on  several  oc- 
casions her  life  was  despaired  of.  He  recognized  the  solemn  teaching 
which  these  days  of  terrible  suspense  contained,  and  his  journals  re- 
cord the  mental  agony,  he  passed  through,  as  he  tried  to  render  willing 
obedience  to  his  Father's  will  It  seemed  a  period  when  all  the  les- 
sons of  his  past  life — all  his  own  sermons  and  teaching  to  others — all 
he  had  knownof  Godand  of  thenature  ofChristian  lifeas  alife  of  Sonship 
— were  gathered  into  one  decisive  question  for  his  own  soul.  He 
literally  wrestled  in  prayer,  and  fought  inch  by  inch  against  self-will, 
until  he  was  able  to  say,  in  peaceful  submission,  "Thy  will  be  done." 
The  effects  of  this  time  were  immediate  and  enduring.  He  lived 
henceforth  more  entirely  for  God,  and  became  much  more  tender, 
considerate,  and  patient  towards  others  than  he  had  ever  been.  There 
was  no  lessening  of  the  old  joyousness  and  genial  humour  ;  but  he 
seemed  to  care  less  for  the  opinions  of  men,  and  looked  more  thau 
ever  to  God  alone. 

It  may  now  appear  that  the  experience  of  this  epoch  in  his  life  was 
as  opportune  as  it  was  powerful  It  came  when  he  was  about  to 
enter  a  wider  sphere  of  influence  than  he  had  hitherto  occupied, 
and  to  encounter  greater  difficulties  than  those  with  which  his 
past  career  had  made  him  familiar.  It  Was  well,  therefore,  that  his 
charactor  should  have  been  fortified,  as  it  was  at  this  period,  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  conflicting  opinions  ;  and  that,  having  been  thrown 
so  completely  on  God,  he  was  able  henceforth  to  be  freer  than  ever  of 
the  influence  of  parties  and  their  leaders. 

"  June  4. — For  some  days  I  have  felt  pain,  and  feared  the  return  of  niy 
complaint.  I  have  seen  Dr.  Laurie.  1  know  it  to  be  very  serious,  and  I 
feel  now  how  this  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end, 

"  Yet  how  awing  is  the  thought  of  the  gift  of  life  being  rendered  up ! 
The  opportunities  of  receiving  and  doing  good  here  gone  for  ever  j  pain  to 
be  encountered,  and  then  the  great  secret  revealed  !  But  every  question  is 
stilled,  every  doubt  answered,  all  good  secured,  in  and  through  faith  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son  (Brother),  and  Comforter  ! 

"  Oh,  God,  enable  me  to  be  brave,  unselfisJi,  cheerful,  patient,  because 
trusting  Thee ! 

"  Evening. — I  feel  a  crisis  in  ray  illness  is  passed     O  my  God,  let  not 
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v<o  such  days  of  thought  be  lost  to  me,  as  those  occfi^ioned  last  month  by 
my  mistaken  fears  about  myself." 

To  J.  G.  Hamilton  Esq.  :— 

"Craioie  BiTEK,  Moffat,  July  ItK 

"  Here  I  am,  like  a  blackbird  reposing  in  my  nest  in  a  green  wood,  beside 
a  burn,  surrounded  by  pastoral  hills,  musical  with  bleating  sheep  and 
shadowy  with  clouds.  My  chicks  all  about  me,  some  chirping,  some  sing- 
ing, all  gaping  for  food,  with  my  lady  blackbird  perched  beside  me,  her 
glossy  plumage  glittering  in  the  sun,  a  perfect  sermon  on  contentment. 

"  Blackbirds  put  me  in  mind  of  bills,  and  bills  of  money,  and  money  of 
those  who  need  it,  and  then  of  those  who  ai-e  willing  to  give  it,  and  that 
brings  me  to  you.  It  is  not  for  schools,  churches  or  schemes,  but  for  charity, 
to  help  a  needy  gentlewoman 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  complaint  has  not  left  me.  I  had  a  learned 
consultation  in  London  with  the  great  authority  in  such  cases.  He  has 
put  me  on  a  regimen  so  strict  that  it  would  make  a  hermit's  cell  almost  com- 
fortable ;  and  he  commands  rest.  But  this  I  cannot  command  for  a  mont4i 
yet" 

From  his  Journal  :— 

"  December. — I  am  alone,  with  nothing  to  occupy  me  but  my  own 
thoughts,  and  come  what  may,  perhaps  it  may  help  on  God's  work  in  my 
soul  if  T  try  to  express  even  in  a  very  inadequate  and  oinide  way  the  solemn 
crisis  through  which  I  am  now  passing. 

"  Wednesday  night  my  beloved  one  became  so  alarmingly  ill  that  I  lost 
all  hope.  The  night  was  a  memorable  one  to  me.  It  was  one  of  those  awful 
soul  struggles  between  life  in  God  and  the  creature,  which  seem  to  com- 
press the  history  of  years  into  minutes.  The  only  thing  that  gave  me  light 
was  the  one  thought  of  doing  God's  will,  and  it  did  seem  to  me  right,  beau- 
tiful, good,  that  it  should  be  done  any  way.  I  was  able  to  look  up  to  my 
Father  and  say,  *  Thy  will,  not  mine,'  But  oh !  oh  !  the  struggle  now !  To 
be  willing  in  truth,  to  bury  my  life  out  of  sight,  how  hard  !  To  have  my 
true  life  in  God  alone — impossible !  I  am  supported,  I  think  (dear  God, 
pity  me  !)  I  can  say,  *  Thy  will,  not  mine  !'  But  to  do  this  truly  ;  to  do  it 
always  ;  to  do  it  in  all  things  ;  to  hang  loose  from  life  to  all  but  Thee  !  O 
ray  Father,  help  me,  teach  me,  for  I  desire  faith  and  patience  to  have 
their  perfeot  work.  I  desire  to  be  made  Tliine  wholly,  and  to  learn 
obedience  and  meekness  as  a  son ;  but  O  God,  my  Father  uphold  me 
under  Thy  loving,  but  sore  and  necessary  dealing.  If  she  is  taken  away  ! 
If  she  is  spared  !  '  Lord,  into  Thy  hand  I  commit  my  spirit,'  as  unto  a 
faitliful  Creator.     Glorify  Thy  name  ! 

"  My  Father,  I  lie  at  Thy  feet,  and  desire  to  be  led  as  a  child,  and  to  fol- 
low Jesus — to  die  with  Him.  Yet  lead  me  not  into  deeper  trial  lest  I 
perish.  Yet,  Amen — Amen — I  trust  in  Thee  !  In  the  depths,  in  dark- 
ness, I  tmst  in  Thee.  God  forgive  my  feara;  Thou  remeraberest  I  am 
dust." 


To  hia  SiSTEB  Jane  :  —  "  22nd  November. 

"  The  nervous,  distracted  outward  man  is  one,  and  the  inner  rest  in  God 
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belongs  to  another  being.  They  both  sadly  cross.  But  my  faith  is  not 
sliaken  in  Him.     May  it  be  found  to  His  glory  at  His  appearing. 

"  This  a  quiet,  peaceful  day.  Without — wind,  rain,  mist.  Within — 
peace. 

"  All  that  man  can  do  for  her  is  done.  She  is  watched  every  hour,  and 
I  am  told  there  is  hope,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  Can  the 
vessel  weather  the  long  storm  1 

"  The  mental  history  of  this  time  to  me  is  unparalleled.     First  the  awful 


nervousness ;   then  the  soul 
agonies  !  and  this  day  peace- 


battle,   then  the 
•perfect  peace." 


peace;   the   doubts,   fears, 


From  his  Journal  :— 

"  Beloved  John  Campbell  and  Dr.  Macduflf  have  been  a  great  strength 
and  stay. 

"  It  is  hard  to  describe  my  feelings.  I  now  hope,  yet  fear  least  for  one 
monient  I  should  be  kept  off  the  one  life,  the  living  God  !  I  have  resigned 
her  into  His  hands.  1  know  he  will  prepare  me,  for  I  desire  first  (as  far  as 
I  know)  that  His  kingdom  shall  come  in  me  and  by  me.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  she  be  given  oack  !  A  solemn  battle  has  then  to  be 
fought  whether  or  not  I  shall  attempt  to  rebuild  my  house  or  die  daily.  I 
feel  that  God's  grace  will  be  required  just  as  much  for  me  if  the  precious 
gift  is  restored  as  if  taken  away. 

"  Lord,  undertake  for  us.  Thou  seest  our  strength  is  gone.  We  lean  on 
Thee,  mighty  and  merciful  one." 

To  his  Sister  Jank  : — 

"  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning  was  my  third  burial  of  her.  I 
gave  her  up  again,  and  the  thii'd  was  more  than  the  first.  God  alone  knows 
what  such  a  night  is.  Yet  His  gi'ace  has  been  more  than  sufficient,  and  I 
hope  I  have  been  taught  what  years  have  failed  to  do. 

"  You  see,  dear,  what  a  trying  time  it  is,  and  you  cannot  wonder  if  the 
tension  of  the  brain  should  make  mine  very  hot  at  times. 

"  Everything  is  confusion — night  and  day  mingled." 

^rom  his  Journal  : —  >  ',  * 

"  Thursday. — All  going  on  well. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  I  think.  The  apparent  actual  return  to  health 
does  not  at  all  affect  me  as  its  hopes  did,  for  these  quite  convulsed  me, 
while  the  reality  only  afteets  me  by  producing  a  sense  of  deep  calm  and 
thanksgiving. 

"  Certainly  this  has  been  without  comparison  the  most  solemn  period  of 
my  life.  Never  have  I  so  realised  sorrow,  I  am  anxious  to  gather  up  the 
fiugments  in  any  manner,  however  confused.  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to 
meet  and  sympathize  with  God  in  His  teaching,  lest  it  be  lost — to  under- 
stand what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is,  and  what  is  His  loving  kindness. 

"God  was  teaching  me  (1)  where  my  true  life  ought  to  be — in  Him,  and 
in  Him  only.  (2)  The  sufficiency  of  His  graco),  to  support  and  give  peace 
in  the  most  trying  hour.  (;'>)  How  beautiful  His  will  is — how  right  it 
is  that  His  glory  should  be  tlie  grand  end  of  ci-eation,  and  the  sole  ambition 
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of  the  spirit  of  man.  (4)  How  I  deserved  to  be,  not  chastised,  but  punish 
ed  for  sin  ;  and  how  hard  it  was  for  one  who  trusted  in  '  riches '  to  entei 
into  the  kingdom,  or  to  sell  all  and  follow  Him  ! 

*•'  But  my  comforting  thoughts  were — 

"  (1)  God's  glory.  What  was  right  and  beautiful  in  His  sight  was  often 
very  consoling.  (2)  That  Jesus  was  in  the  house,  and  saw  all,  planned  all, 
and  would  do  all  most  tenderly,  lovingly,  and  wisely.  (3)  That  there  was 
no  depth  to  which  He  had  not  descended.  If  I  made  my  bed  in  hell,  He 
was  there.  I  was  much  touched  by  the  22nd  Psalm,  in  which,  after  utter- 
ing His  own  deep  sorrow  (*  My  God,'  dec.)  and  recounting  how  our  fathers 
had  trusted  God,  he  says,  *  But  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man !'  Think  of 
that !  As  if  His  case  was  too  desperate.  (4)  That  patience  must  have  her 
perfect  work,  and  that  faith  must  be  tried  and  found  precious.  (5)  That 
God  wished  me  as  a  child  to  open  my  whole  heart  and  tell  Him  everything. 
When  David  was  told  by  Nathan  that  his  child  should  die,  he  still  prayed 
to  God  for  its  recovery.  '  I  doubt  not,'  says  Hall  so  beautifully,  *  God  His 
Father  took  it  kindly.'  (6)  That  God  was  feeling  keenly  for  me,  even 
when  afflicting  me.  As  I  heard  of  a  father  who  used  to  suffer  agony  in 
dressing  the  wounds  of  his  child;  yet  his  love  alone  enabled  him  to  do  it, 
while  putting  her  to  so  much  pain. 

"  I  have  met  extraordinary  and  wondrous  sympathy ;  it  utterly  amazes 
me,  and  has  given  me  a  new  and  most  touching  view  of  my  neighbour. 
Hundreds  called  to  read  the  daily  bulletin  which  I  was  obliged  to  put  up. 
But  everywhere  it  was  the  same.  Free-Church  people  and  people  of  all 
Churches  called ;  men  I  never  spoke  to  stopped  me ;  cab-drivers,  bus-drivers, 
working-men  in  the  streets  asked  after  her  with  such  feeling.  I  have 
heard  of  ministers  in  Edinburgh  praying  in  public  for  us.  I  pray  God  this 
may  be  a  lesson  for  life  to  make  mfe  most  tender,  meek,  kind,  and  charitable 
to  all  men.  O  God,  keep  my  heart  soft  toward  my  brethren  of  mankind.  I 
never  could  have  believed  in  such  unselfishness.  And  so  I  have  felt  its 
good,  for  my  heart  warms  to  all  good  men  more  than  ever,  and  more  deaply 
do  I  hate  and  loathe  sectarianism. 

"  I  have  had  inexpressibly  solemn  teaching  from  my  ovm  sermons.  How 
solemnly  have  they  preached  to  me !  Such  as  the  first,  on  •  Raising  of 
Lazarus,'*  and  my  article  written,  without  thought  of  this  sorrow,  for  the 
December  number  of  the  Christian  Magazine.  O  my  Father,  I  desire  to 
leam  to  spoak  with  deep  awe  and  modesty,  as  one  to  whom  Thou  mayest 
address  his  own  words. 

"  The  difference  between  preaching  and  knowing  by  experience  in  afflic- 
tion, is  as  great  as  between  being  a  soldier  in  peace  and  fighting  at  reviews, 
and  a  soldier  in  war  and  actual  battle. 

"  How  awful  the  trial  is  of  even  the  hope  of  returning  *  prospei'ity.'  It  is 
not — Oh  no  ! — as  if  my  Father  gi'udged  to  make  me  happy,  or  as  if  affliction 
was  His  rule,  and  not  His  strange  work ;  but  I  know  that  in  His  love  Ho 
has  been  designing  good  for  me — life,  and  life  more  abundantly  ;  that  to 
produce  this  He  has  sent  sorrow  ]  that  His  purpose  lias  not  been  hid  from 
me,  but  that  I  have  seen  jjt  and  approved  of  its  righteousness  ;  and  that  in 
answer  to  'prayers,  many  and  fervent,  from  His  people,  who  desired  first 
that  He  should  be  glorified,  He  has  been  pleased  to  remove  (in  hope  aa  yet) 

"Afterwards  published  under  the  title,  "  The  Mystery  of  Sorrow,"  in  "  Parish  Papers." 
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tLis  great  sorrow,  I  feel  it  will  be  a  terrible  loss,  an  abuse  of  God's  gvace, 
a  receiving  of  it  in  affliction  in  vain,  unless  my  life  is  rebaptized,  our 
relationship  far  more  inner  and  spiritmil,  and  our  walk  more  in  the  light  of 
heaven.  I  have  been  called  to  a  higher,  purer,  nobler  life.  I  have  had 
three  burials  of  her,  and  on  each  occasion  Jesus  seemed  to  say,  '  Lovest 
thou  me  more  than  her  V  and  thrice  he  has  given  her  back,  but  with  the 
awful  reservation,  *  Follow  thou  me,'  '  Feed  my  sheep.'  And  now  I  feel 
God's  grace  is  required  for  each  day  ;  for  what  should  my  future  life  be  1 
not  an  occasional  funeral,  but  a  daily  dying  !     •- 

"  O  God  omnipotent !  let  Thy  strength  be  perfected  in  my  weakness." 
♦'  Friday.  —  I  am  still  full  of  anxiety,  and  feel  the  rod  yet  on  me.  Father, 
let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  and  prepare  me  to  meet  as  a  child  all 
the  changes  of  Tliy  providence.     Remember  I  am  dust,  and  help  me  accord- 
ing to  the  riches  of  Thy  grace  ! 

"  The  same.  My  hope  is  in  Thee — in  Thee  only.  God  sustain.  Under- 
take for  me,  my  Father  ! 

*  *  #  *  #  • 

"  The  Doctor  has  just  left  me,  and  he  says,  '  Well,  I  think  all  is  safe.* 
This  I  have  been  hoping  for  during  the  last  week.  With  what  feeling  do  I 
receive  the  news  1 

"  What  means  this '?  I  have  never  shed  a  tear  of  joy.  I  who  was  wrung 
with  grief,  and  could  not,  in  prospect,  bear  the  light  of  deliverance — who 
was  cnished  by  the  bare  idea,  '  maybe  she  will  yet  get  better  !'  Yet  I  have 
never  felt  a  throb,  or  the  least  of  that  excitement  or  tumult  or  leap  of  the 
heart  which  would  seem  so  natural.  Wherefore  ?  I  really  know  not.  Is 
it  the  body,  and  collapse  from  over  excitement  1  The  Lord  knoweth  !  But 
I  shall  not  work  myself  up  to  an  outward  form  of  what  might  seem  to  be 
the  right  thing,  but  seek  to  be  led  by  God  into  that  state  of  sj)irit  which  is 
becoming  in  His  sight.     I  feel  as  in  a  dream. 

^'Monday,  21s<. — This  day  Sir  George  Grey  informs  me  I  am  made  a 
Chaplain  to  the  Queen."         ... 

To  Mr.  Waddell  (a  Member  of  the  ScssioB,  on  the  death  of  his  elJest  child)  :— 

''Saturday,  \2th  Dee.,  \%S1. 

"  I  most  deeply  feel  with  you,  my  afflicted  brother.  God  will  enable  you 
by-and-by,  if  not  in  the  first  darkness  of  the  affliction,  to  know  that  it  is  * 
Father  who  sends  the  trial ;  and  from  your  own  tender  love  to  your  child 
you  can  in  some  degree  realise  the  deep  mystery  of  a  Father's  love  to  your- 
selves, and  in  your  own  hearts  see  a  dim  reflection  of  that  love  which  pass- 
eth  all  understanding.  You  will  remember,  too,  with  new  feelings,  how 
His  own  well-beloved  Son  was  a  man  of  soitows,  how,  (see  the  22nd  Psalm) 
there  was  no  depth  but  He  Himself  was  in  a  lower ;  how  He  is  thus  able  to 
carry  our  burdens,  uuderstand  us,  feel  for  us  and  with  us  as  a  brother. 
You  will  be  taught  also  how  God  is  seeking  our  whole  heai-ts,  and  will  put 
us  to  pain  even  at  the  moment  of  our  greatest  earthly  happiness,  just  because 
it  is  then  we  are  most  apt  to  forsake  Him  as  our  eternal  life,  and  to  seek 
life  in  the  creature  !  Nay,  He  will  teach  you  to  see  how  deep  and  ti*ue  that 
love  is  which  will  give  pain  to  those  dearly  loved  in  order  that  they  shall 
not  lose  a  full  blessing,  but  see  life  more  abundantly. 

"  I  feel  assured  that  God  is  dealing  towards  you  in  great  love,  though  it 
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is  hard  to  see  it  at  first,  and  most  trying  to  flesh  and  blood  to  say  Amen  to 
this  discipline  by  the  cross.  But  do  not  go  away  sorrowful  from  Him ! 
Hold  fast  your  confidence.  His  ]>urpose  is  mercy,  and  good.  Seek  first  of 
all,  that  His  will  should  be  done  in  you,  His  purpose  of  good  be  realised  by 
you.  Your  child  is  certainly  with  Qne  who  is  more  gentle,  tender,  and 
loving  than  a  mother — One  who  was  a  child,  who  knows  a  child's  heart, 
who  was  in  a  mother's  arms.  Your  babe  will  be  trained  up  in  a  glorious 
school ;  when  you  meet  she  will  bo  a  fit  companion  for  you,  and  rejoice  with 
you  for  ever. 

"  I  have  myself  during  these  four  weeks  endured  the  greatest  sorrow  I 
ever  experienced  in  life.  I  twice  gave  up  my  beloved  wife  to  the  Lord.  I 
can  witness  to  you  of  the  power  of  God's  grace  to  give  peace  in  the  darkest 
hour,  and  of  how  aftliction  is  indeed  sent  for  our  '  profit,'  that  we  might  be 
partakers  of  His  holiness." 


From  his  Journal  : — 

"March  15,  18o8. — It  is  this  day  twenty  years  ago  that  I  was  ordained 
minister  of  Loudoun  !  1  bless  God  for  calling  me  to  the  ministry  as  He  did 
my  father  and  grandfather  before  me,  and  for  giving  me  a  j)]ace  in  my 
nation's  Church.  Donald  is  to  be  ordained  on  Thursday,  and  I  introduce 
him  on  Sunday." 


:l      y 


To  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson  (on  his  recovery  from  fever)  :^ 


"21  arch  24tJt,  18u8. 


"  I  do  not  know  from  experience  what  a  man's  feelings  are  when  coming 
out  of  such  a  death  in  life  as  you  have  passed  through,  but  from  what  I 
personally  know  of  sori'ow,  or  escapes  from  danger,  there  is  little  of  that  joy 
or  excitement  of  any  kind  which  most  people  picture  to  themselves,  I  have 
always  felt  my  nervous  system  exhausted,  my  feelings  listles.s,  my  intellect 
dull,  and  my  moral  being  shut  up  to  a  quiet  thankfulness,  a  simple  leaning 
on  Christ,  with  little  more  in  my  mind  than  that  I  was  nothing  and  He  was 
all,  and  no  stronger  desire  than  henceforth  to  be  kept  by  Him  and  in  Him. 
Everything  about  our  Ich-heit  is  so  base,  earthy,  mean.  He  must  be  all  in 
all.  Yet  how  difficult  and  perplexing  a  thing  to  the  vain,  proud,  self-willed 
man  is  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ !" 


If    I 


/"row  his  Journal  : —         . 

"  April  5. — On  Sunday  night  I  finished  my  second  winter's  course  of 
sermons  to  the  working  classes.  The  church  was  full.  I  pi'eached  about  an 
hour  and  a-half  to  th^m.  Yet  though  I  had  preached  twice  during  the  day, 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  gone  on  till  midnight.  There  is  something  over- 
poweringly  interesting  in  seeing  fourteen  hundred  people  in  their  poor 
clothes  drinking  in  the  word !  I  never  preach  as  I  do  to  them.  I  feel 
what  it  is  to  be  an  e^yingelist. 

"Last  night  I  had  a  meeting  of  my  old  communicants,  and  a  very 
delightful  one  it  was. 

"  I  admitted  a  year  ago  sixty-nine  to  the  communion  for  the  first  time. 
These  sat  down  at  a  separate  service,  in  their  working  clotlies.  At  the  next 
communion  upwards  of  twenty  had  got  clothes,  and  joined  other  churches, 
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as  I  had  no  sittings  for  them.  A  large  ntimber,  about  twenty,  I  think,  sat 
down  in  their  working  clothes.  At  my  ordinary  communion  others  had  got 
good  clothes.  Now  I  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  nine,  all  are  attending 
church,  fit  to  join  at  the  ordinary  communion.  These  nine  are  too  much  in 
difficulty  from  want  of  work  to  get  good  clothes  yet.  They  will  sit  down  in 
their  working  clothes.  I  have  steadfastly  kept  aloof  from  giving  clothes, 
lest  it  should  be  looked  on  as  a  bribe  and  injure  themselves  and  others. 
See  the  result ! 

"  I  am  now  collecting  for  my  Mission  Church  at  Kelvinhaugh,  and  Ood 
is  greatly  blessing  me  in  it." 

He  was  made  deeply  thankful  by  receiving  from  the  working-men 
themselves,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  such  testimonies  as  the  follow- 
ing to  the  benefit  they  had  derived  from  his  teaching : — 

" .  .  .  .  We  thank  God  for  having  led  you  in  the  midst  of  your 
multifarious  and  onerous  duties  to  think  of  us,  and  we  thank  you  for  having 
been  the  willing  instrument  in  His  hand  of  first  rousing  us  from  our  indif- 
ference, an«l  leading  us  to  take  a  manly  and  straightforwai'd  view  of  our 
condition.  Though  the  novelty  which  at  first  attached  to  these  meetings 
has  passed  away,  some  of  us  know  that  their  influence  for  good  has  been 
most  enduring.  .     Not  content  with  bringing  us,  as  it  were,  to  the 

entrance  of  the  Saviour's  Church  and  leaving  us  to  go  in  or  return  as  we 
I)leased,  you  have  led  us  into  the  great  congregation  of  His  saints  on  earth, 
and  have  invited  us  to  take  our  places  among  our  fellow-believers  at  the 
liOrd's  table,  so  that  we  might  enjoy  similar  privileges  with  them.  Those 
of  us  who  have  accepted  this  invitation  have  nothing  of  this  world's  goods  to 
offer  you  in  return,  but  we  shall  retain  a  life-long  gi'atitude  for  your  kind- 
ness— a  gi'atitude  which  shall  be  continued  when  we  shall  meet  in  that 
eternal  woi'ld  which  lies  beyond  the  grave.  .  .  .  We  beg  you  will 
accept  of  these  expressions  of  gratitude  in  place  of  '  the  silver  and  gold'  of 
which  '  we  have  none,'  and  we  subscribe  ourselves,  with  much  regard, 

"  The  Wobkino-Men." 

A  working-man,  who  signs  his  own  name  "  on  behalf  of  a  number 
of  others,"  writes — 

"  We  are  not  aware  whether  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  your  labours 
have  been  successful  in  arousing  the  careless,  and  in  effecting  reformation  in 
character  and  disposition ;  if  not,  we  can  assure  you  that  such  instances  are 
not  rare,  as  even  in  our  own  neighbourhood  many  have  been  brought, 
through  your  instrumentality  under  God,  to  bethink  themselves  and  mend 
their  ways." 

From  hia  Journal  ; — 

"April  30. — ^The  University  of  Glasgow  has  this  day  conferred  tlie 
honour  on  me  of  the  degi'ee  of  D.D.  How  sad  it  makes  me  !  I  feel  as  if 
they  had  stamped  me  with  old  age,  and  that  it  was  a  great  cataract  in  the 
stream  leading  more  rapidly  to  '  the  unfathomable  gulf  where  all  is  still.' 
And  it  is  so.     I  have  at  best  but  a  short  time  for  work.     O  my  God,  brpoe 
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every  nevve  of  my  soul  by  Tliy  mighty  Spirit  that  I  may  glorify  Thee  on 
earth,  and  as  a  faithful  servant  redeem  the  time  and  finlyh  the  work  which 
Thou  hast  given  me  to  do  !" 

To  the  Rev.  J.  E.  CaMHiNO  :  — 

"  Itnd  Ju/M,  1858. 

'•  J  have  not  myself  found  travelling  congenial  to  much  inner  work.  Tlie 
outer  world  of  persons  and  things  I  always  relished  so  intensely  that  I 
required  an  extra  efiFoii  to  keep  to  quiet  reading  and  prayer.  One  possesses 
such  an  '  abundance  of  things,'  that  they  are  ajJt  to  become  *  the  life'  for  the 
time.  But  I  doubt  not  that  the  sobriety  of  weak  health  may  act  as  a 
counterpoise,  keeping  the  soul  in  hourly  remembrance  of  its  true  and  abiding 
life.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  a  blessing  in  going  thus  to  'rest  awhile.' 
It  is  good  to  be  made  to  feel  how  God's  work  can  go  on  without  us,  and  to 
be  able  to  review  from  without  our  past  work,  and  to  be  more  cast  on  God 
Himself,  and  thus  be  more  emptied  of  our  own  vain  selves. 

"  When  we  are  weak,  then  are  we  strong.  The  least  ai'e  the  greatest.  I 
pray  you  may  every  day  be  drawn  nearer  Christ,  and  return  to  us  stronger 
in  body  and  soul." 

Front  his  Journal  :— 

"  June  3,  again  ! — I  am  now  forty-six,  and  the  future  uncertain  !  And 
so  this  life  of  mine,  which  seems  to  me  about  to  begin,  is  fast  ending!  I 
'leclare  it  makes  the  pei-spiration  break  out  on  my  biow.  Oh,  curaed  idle- 
ness, desultory  study,  want  of  hard  reading  and  accurate  scholarship  when 
young, — this  has  been  a  grievous  evil,  a  heavy  burthen  to  me  all  my  life! 
I  have  wanted  tooh  for  my  mental  powers.  Had  my  resources  been  traine<I 
by  art,  so  that  they  could  have  been  wisely  directed  during  my  past  life,  I 
feel  that  I  could  have  done  something  to  have  made  me  look  back  with  more 
satisfaction  on  these  bygone  years. 

"  Oh,  my  Father,  if  I  but  felt  assured  that  I  .slionkl  be  a  little  child,  then 
would  I  never  mourn  tlic  loss  of  my  first  childhood,  nor  fear  the  coming  on 
of  my  old  ago! 

"  Glory  to  Thoo  now  and  for  over  tliat  I  Lave  been  born  twice  in  Thy 
kingdom!" 

To  ifra.  MACLEOD  (dnring  her  absence  with  his  family  in  the  country) : — 

"The  Study,  July  2Zlh,  1858. 
"Why  do  you  leave  me  here  to  be  devoured  with  rats  and  grief  1  The 
house  is  horrible.  I  am  afraid  of  ghosts.  The  doors  creak  in  a  way  that 
indicates  a  clear  connection  with  the  unseen  world.  Tliei-e  are  noises  too. 
How  slow  must  Hades  be  if  spirits  find  Woodlands  Tcirace  at  this  season 
more  exciting!  How  idle  they  must  bo  if  to  frighten  a  pai^on  is  their  most 
urgent  work!  And  yet  on  my  honour  I  believe  there  is  one  going  at  thi.s 
moment  up  the  staii-s." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

'^September  6. — I  have  been  too  busy  to  be  at  rest  with  my  family  at 
Elie.     I  start  to-day  with  Leitch*  for  a  dash  into  Switzerland,     May  God 

•  The  late  Principal  Leitch. 
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gtiide  tnc  and  keep  inn  holy  and  wise,  that  I  mny  return  home  fit  in  mind 
and  body  for  my  winter  work !" 


To  Mrs.  MACLEOD:— 


"  Pabis. 


"  Drove  to  Bois  de  Boulogne,  paid  considerably,  and  saw  nothing  but  tho 
driver's  back.  My  money  goes  as  usual — like  snow.  Mammon  was  no 
doubt  a  devil ;  he  enters  into  the  coin,  and  it  rushes  down  steep  places  for 
ever  into  the  abyss,  and  never  returns.  Best  love  to  my  mothor,  who,  were 
she  here,  would  go  on  the  stage,  or  think  slie  was  dead,  or  if  not,  that  tho 
Champs  Elys<Ses  were  theologically  so." 

"Zraicn,  Friday,  lOtJi  Septeviber,  1858. 

"At  Basle  I  called  for  Auberlen.  We  spent  the  rest  of  our  time  in  the 
Institution  for  training  Missionaries,  and  had  all  my  principles  confirmed 
and  illustrated. 

"  Had  a  most  exquisite  drive  by  railway  to  this  place.  As  we  were  cross- 
ing a  valley,  the  range  of  Bernese  Alps  burst  suddenly  on  our  sight,  every 
mountain-side  and  peak  gleaming  on  their  western  sides  with  the  intense 
furbished  gold  we  saw  at  Mont  Blanc.  I  gave  a  cry  of  wonder  and  joy  that 
started  the  whole  carriage — all  but  a  Cockney,  who  kept  reading  all  the  time 
a  Swiss  guide-book.  I  shall  never  forget  that  second  introduction  to  tlio 
Alps.  When  we  arrived  at  Zurich  we  drove  to  the  old  hotel ;  but  we  did 
not  look  fine  enough,  and  only  a  double-betlded  room  was  ofl'ered,  and  re- 
fused. Angry  at  this,  I  would  not  go  to  the  Baur,  but  came  out  at  the  fii-st 
hotel  the  'bus  stopped  at.  This  O'anthqf,  you  must  know,  jircsents  to  tho 
(Janse  but  one  enormous  gable  with  seven  stories,  covered  by  a  projecting 
roof.  Within,  it  contains  a  combination  of  short  stairs,  ))assagos,  kitchens, 
l>ed-rooms  and  eating-rooms,  utterly  indescribable  as  to  their  relative  posi- 
tions. 

"  There  is  a  daily  paj)er  with  the  names  of  all  the  hotels  and  their  guests. 
I  see  in  oura  *  8  MUitdr.'  These  are  common  soldiers ;  the  town  is  full  of 
them,  and  a  dozen  are  billeted  in  our  lobby.  I  hear  the  drummer  practising 
in  the  Spcise  Faal.  At  first  I  was  dis}X)sed  to  be  sulky,  but  Boss  so  thor- 
oughly enjoys  it,  and  is  so  thankful  for  having  come  to  this  sort  of  hotel, 
that  he  has  brought  me  to  his  own  mind.  My  window  commands  a  glorious 
view  of  the  lake,  and  the  roofs  of  half  the  houses.  Well,  1  find  I  am  nowhere 
so  happy  as  at  home.  Very  truly  I  say  that,  even  here.  My  own  fireside 
and  my  home  parish  work  are  the  circles  within  which  is  my  eai-thly 
Paradise." 

"  Raoatz,  \2.th  September. 

"  The  baths  of  Pfeffers  are,  I  think,  in  their  way,  the  most  wonderful 
scene  I  ever  beheld.  Conceive  a  huge  fissure  about  five  h"  '  '  *"  tjcp; 
the  edges  at  the  top  uniting  like  two  saws — now  in  c<  on  an 

open  hole  through  which  you  see  the  blue  sky  "d  •'»'  tree."* 

waving  in  light  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  you  vv,  .        igin^' 

stream.  It  is  a  wondrous  gorge  i^<  it !  Wo  ascci  i  by  a  /.  ig  p  a  about 
a  mile  higher,  and  came  up  to  the  pastures.  Oii  I  what  u,  sight  of  green 
uplands,  villages,  church  steeples,  ranges  of  precipices,  si  >wy  peaks,  moun- 
tains lighted  up  with  the  setting  sua,  and  what  tinklu.p^  of  hundreds  of 
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goat-bolls  !  I  could  liavo  sat  down  and  wept.  Afl  it  was,  I  liftcnl  up  my 
heai-t  in  prayer,  and  lileHsed  CJod  for  this  one  glorious  sight,  and  I  felt  I 
could  return  home  with  thtinkfulnoss." 

"Cajjnstadt,  20/A  Septcmler,  186<?. 

"  I  preached  yesterday  forenoon  in  Stuttgart,  and  in  the  afternoon  here. 
The  English  clergyman  read  the  liturgy  in  the  morning.  The  congregation 
excellent;  nftcrncon  crammed.  I  know  not  when  1  f»'lt  a  tjubbath  more 
truly  peaceful,  hap[>y,  and  profitable  to  myself,  and  I  hope  and  believe 
also  to  others.  Walked  by  moonlight  along  the  oKl  street,  stood  before  tlio 
house,  went  to  my  old  post*  beyond  ll(!nnann's  Hotel ;  recalled  all  the  past 
year  we  were  there  with  its  dark  sorrows  and  great  joys,  the  past  eight  years 
with  its  constant  sunlight;  prayed,  and  looked  up  to  the  old  stai-s  which 
shone  on  me,  and  brought  me  then  such  true  light  in  the  same  spot. 

'*  I  had  great  delight  in  preaching,  and  had  such  a  vivid  realisation  of  our 
dear  one's  life  in  heaven  and  his  hearty  realisation  of  that  '  kingdom  and 
glory,'  which  I  feebly  attempted  to  express." 


returned,  refreshed  and  in- 


From  his  Jodrnal: — 

"September  '27th,   ISAS. — I  have  this  day 
vigorated  in  mind,  sjtirit,  and  body. 

"  My  route  was  J.ondon,  Paris,  Basle,  Zurich,  Wallcnsta  It,  Ragatz, 
rfclTei-s,  liellinzona,  Isola  liella,  back  by  St.  Gothard,  Jaicerne,  Zurich, 
(Jannstadt,  Heidelberg,  Mannheim,  the  llhiue,  Kotterdani,  I^eith.  Tfme, 
three  weeks.  Cost,  £'2'i  1Uj<.  tJain,  undying  memories,  health,  and  happi- 
i»es8." 

"  Noveriihcr  2, — On  my  return  I  found  the  command  of  the  Queen  await- 
ing me  to  pieach  again  at  Balmoral.  Preached  in  peace  and  without  notes. 
After  dinner  the  Queen  sent  for  me.  She  always  strikes  me  as  [iossessed  of 
singular  penetration,  firmness,  and  independence,  and  very  real.  She  was 
personally  singidarly  kind,  and  I  never  sjwke  my  mind  more  frankly  to  any 
one  who  was  a  stranger  and  not  on  an  equal  footing. 

" The  agitation  renewed  anent  non-intrusion.     No  reform  requiring 

an  Act  of  Parliament  will  interest  me  unless  it  unites  Prcsbyterianism  in 
Scotland.     That  is  the  thing  to  be  sought." 

"  January  16. 's  birthday.       God  bless  my  child  !      Make 

her  simple,  earnest,  true,  and  above  all  other  things  in  the  universe,  Father, 
give  her  love  to  Thee,  that  in  all  her  diflSculties  she  may  consult  Thee  and 
yield  to  what  her  conscience  tells  her  to  be  right,  that  in  all  her  trials  she 
may  trust  Thee  and  honour  Thee  by  grace,  and  that  she  may  ever  seek  to 
pleaae  her  Saviour  in  soul,  spirit,  and  body,  which  are  His  !  Hear  ics,  our 
God,  who  daily  pray  for  our  beloved  children  whom  Thou  hast  given  U8  in 
Thy  great  love.     Amen!" 


't!J 
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The  centenary  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Eobert  Burns  created  im- 
mense excitement  in  almost  every  region  of  the  earth  where  Scotchmen 
could  congregate,  and  in  the  poet's  native  land  was  the  signal  for  the 

*  The  point  to  which  he  and  John  Mackintosh  walked  every  day. 
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outbrea'c  of  a  bitter  war  between  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  Tliere 
were  fanatics  on  both  sides.  Admirers  of  the  poet  would  not  brook 
exception  Wnw^  taken  to  their  hero-worship ;  this  provoked,  on  the 
opposite  si<lo,  unmeasured  abuse  of  his  character  and  influence.  The 
sacred  name  of  religion  was  so  constantly  invoked  in  '.he  quarrel,  that 
no  clergyman  couhl  take  part  in  the  festival  without  risk  to  his  repu- 
tation. Norman  Macleod,  however,  felt  it  would  be  unmanly  not  to 
speak  what  he  believed,  and,  accordingly,  accepted  the  invitation 
which  had  been  so!it  him  to  appear  at  the  Glasgow  Celel)ration.  As 
lie  was  the  only  ckrgyman  on  the  phxtform,  his  presence  vas  greeted 
with  unusual  ciicering.  Every  wonl  he  uttered  in  ]M"vise  of  tlie  poet 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  loudly  applauiled ;  1-ut  as  he  had 
come  to  utter  his  convictions,  he  was  (juile  prej»ared  i'ur  the  storm  of 
hissing,  mingled  with  cheers,  which  arose  as  ho  advc.ted,  delicately 
but  iinnly,  to  those  features  of  the  poet's  productions  which  every 
religious  mind  must  deplore.  His  speech  was  a  vindication  of  his  own 
position  as  a  Scotchman  and  a  clergynian,  and  l)efore  he  concluded  the 
audience  showed  how  heartily  they  appreciated  his  imlepLMidence  and 
honesty. 

"  There  are  two  things,"  \w  Hjiid,  "  which  to  iiio  nmkc  l>nrus  sufficiontly 
inemorablo.  One  is,  hi.s  nolil*':  protest  for  tlio  iudepoinU'iico  and  (li;,'nity  of 
humiinity,  as  oxprc^.-iOil,  for  cxaruplc,  in  that  heroic  song,  *A  niiur.s  a  man 
for  a'  tliiit.'  Aiiotlior  is,  his  'uteiise  nationality — a  nol)l(>  .sentiment,  spring 
ing,  like  a  phiiit  deeply  lootet'  for  ages  in  the  soil,  and  Ix^iring  fruit  wliicli 
nouriHlies  tlie  manliest  vii-tnes  of  a  ])eople.  J'Vw  men  liave  done  for  any 
country  in  this  respeet  what  IJnrns  has  done  for  Scotland,  ]!(>  has  niado 
our  Doric  for  ever  jmetical.  Everything  in  on)-  land,  tonchod  with  the  waml 
of  hia  genius,  -will  lor  ever  retain  the  new  interest  and  beauty  which  he  has 
imparted  to  it.  Never  will  the  'hanks  and  braes  of  honuio  Doon'  cease  to 
be  '  fresh  and  fair,'  nor  the  'birks  of  Aberfeldy'  to  hang  their  tresses  in 
the  bright  atmosphere  of  hi;  song.  He  has  oven  pei-sviailiMl  Scotchmen  *o' 
a'  the  nirts  the  wind  can  blaw'  most  dearly  to  'lo'e  the  we.st.'  though  it 
comes  load(^d  to  us,  who  live  in  tho  west,  only  with  the  .soft  Ihvoui-h  of  ii 
'Scotch  mist,'  So  possessed  are  even  railway  directoi's  and  rou^h  mechanics 
by  his  presence  and  his  power,  that  they  send  'Tam  o'  Shunter'  and  'Souter 
Johnnie'  as  locomotives,  roaring  and  whistling  through  tho  land  that  ia 
called  by  his  name,  and  immortali.sed  by  his  genius.  How  marvellouHly  has 
he  welded  the  hearts  of  Scotchmen  throughout  tlio  world.  Without  him 
they  would,  no  doubt,  bo  united  by  tho  ordinary  bonds  of  a  common  country 
that  cannot  anywhere  bo  forgotten — a  common  tongue  that  cannot  anywhere 
be  cas  ly  mistaken— and  by  meicantilo  puisuits  in  whi.ii  they  cannot  any- 
where be  wanted.  lUit  still  these  tit^s  would  bo  like  the  cold  hard  cable 
that  connects  tho  Old  and  Now  World  bKuoath  tho  Ati.intit;.  Tho  .songs  of 
Ihn-ns  are  the  electric  Ki)ark3  which  flash  along  it  ancJ  ^iveitlifo;  and 
•though  seas  between  us  may  bu  cist,'  these  unite  heart  and  heart,  so  that 
as  long  as  they  exist,  Scotchmen  can  novor  forget  'anld  accnu\intance,'  nor 
tho  '  days  o'  lang  syn^.'  And  yet,  how  can  a  cleigyinan,  of  all  men,  forget 
or  fail  to  express  his  deep  fiori'ow  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present  for 
some  things  that  DuiiLS  has  written,  and  whld   dcservo  the  uncompromising; 
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oondemnutioQ  of  those  who  love  him  best  1  I  nm  not  called  upon  to  pass 
liny  judgment  on  him  as  a  man,  but  only  as  a  writer;  and  with  reference  to 
sonic  of  his  poems,  from  my  heart  I  say  it — for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  my  country,  for  the  sake  of  ri<^hteousness  more  than  all — would  God  they 
were  never  written,  never  printed,  and  never  read  !  And  I  should  rejoice 
to  see,  as  the  result  of  these  festivals  in  honour  of  Burns,  a  centenary  edition 
of  his  poems,  from  which  everything  would  bo  excluded  which  a  Christian 
fatltOt*  could  not  read  aloud  in  his  fjunily  circle,  or  the  Christian  cottar  on 
his  'Saturday  night'  to  his  sons  and  daughtei-s.  One  thing  I  feel  assured 
of,  is,  that  righteously  to  condemn  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  purity  and, 
j)iety,  while  it  cannot  lessen  one  ray  of  his  genius,  is  at  once  the  best  proof 
we  can  give  of  our  regard  for  his  memory.  If  his  spirit  is  cognizant  of 
what  is  done  upon  earth,  most  certainly  such  a  judgment  must  be  in  accor- 
dance with  its  most  solemn  conviction  and  most  earnest  wishes."* 


;ii 


Some  influential  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glas^^ow  at  this  time 
moved  an  "overture"  (as  a  formal  representation  is  called)  to  the  Gen- 
(;ral  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  Lay  I'atronage.  At  once  perceiving 
the  importance  of  the  question  thus  raised,  he  supported  the  proposal 
in  a  long  speech,  and  it  is  interesting,  in  the  light  of  more  recent  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical  liistory,  to  notice  tlie  care  with  which  he  had  already 
weiglied  the  dillicullies  besetting  the  policy,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  take  a  con:?})it'nous  lead. 

"  .  .  ,  .  I  dare  not  conceal  my  own  honest  convictions  of  th»?  extreme 
difticulty  of  gettiiiira  hearing  in  Parliament,  a  conviction  strengtluiiied  when 
I  think  that,  in  Irslo,  we  had  fur  stronger  claims  to  be  heard  than  now,  and 
when  the  evils  calling  for  legislative  enactment  were  far  more  j)ro»aing.  I 
argue  from  the  gOKiral  temper  in  which  I'arliament  legislates j  the  whole 
tendency  of  legislation  in  Parliament,  as  you  will  see  fj-om  year  to  year, 
being  not  for  sections  of  the  community.  13ut  if  Pailuunent  is  willing  and 
ready  to  hear  us,  I  for  one  would  most  assuredly  be  deeply  thankful  for  a 
legislative  measure  that  should  enable  us  to  cure  the  evil, 

"  There  is  aiiother  way  of  looking  at  this  case,  which  seems  perhaps  to  be 

*Ho  aftorwanls  recei.'.il  the  followiii'^  eliaructoristic  lottor  of  thanks  from  tlio  late 
ablo  luul  laaieuttid  Di*.  Duucau,  i'ruft:Ht)ur  ol  ilebruw  iii  tlie  Free  Ohurcb  College, 
Kdiulmrgh. 

"  '20th  January,  1859. 

"  I  have  just  read  with  delight  the  extract  from  your  speech  at  the  liurnR  Centen- 
ary Meeting,  i'lio  works  of  Hurna  are  .a  power  whose  influence  is  to  be  felt,  and  will 
cDUtiiuio  to  be  so,  in  tliia  country  and  beyond  it;  a  very  mixed  one  it  is  true.  In 
all  such  thingd  we  are  bid  to  ciioose  the  good  (tiiankfuUy,  as  all  goo<l  ia  of  Hod)  and 
refuse  the  evil.  'Ablior  that  which  ia  evil  ami  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.'  I  can 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  moral  tone  of  feeling  which  turns  from  the  whole  with 
the  loathiug  which  the  smell  of  the  dead  tly  causes — the  miasma  which  it  spreads.  I 
cannot,  however,  think  that  the  zeal  of  some  'abounda  in  all  wisdom.'  To  abolish 
Burns  ia  not  possible,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think  that  the  'non  omnia  moriar'  may  be 
applied  to  our  great  lyrical  poet,  not  only  with  safety,  but  to  so  great  advantage. 

"I  beseech  you  prosecute  the  idea  of  printing  a  purified  centenary  edition.  The 
pearls  must  be  rescued.  Why  should  our  children  not  have  them  clear  of  the  impure 
dross  or  sand,  and  placed  in  as  tiuo  a  caskut  as  the  hallowed  genius  of  tlie  nation  can 
produce  ?" 
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the  more  important,  when  regarded  with  reference  to  Scotland.  Many 
people  say,  •  What  have  we  to  do  with  other  Churches,  and  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Free  Chui-ch,  or  of  any  other  Church  1  We  have  to  do  with 
ourselves.'  I  say  we  sink  down  to  be  mere  sectarians  when  we  say  we  liave 
only  to  do  with  ourselves  and  not  with  the  country.  I  say,  as  a  National 
Establishment,  wo  have  to  do  with  the  nation  ;  as  a  National  Scotch  Estab- 
lishment, we  have  to  do  with  Scotchmen ;  and  I  should  never  like  to  hear 
any  great  question  discussed  merely  with  reference  to  its  relationship  to  our 
Church,  and  not  in  its  relationship  to  our  country.  When  we  look  at  this 
question  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  Scotland,  I  think  it  is  still  more  com- 
plicated. I  believe  that  the  welfare  of  Scotland,  as  a  whole,  is  bound  uj) 
with  Presbyterianism.  Scotland,  as  a  country,  will  rise  or  fall  with  its 
Presbyterianism.  It  is  warped  into  its  whole  historical  past,  into  the  hearts 
of  our  people,  as  not  one  other  element  in  our  national  greatness  or  history 
in.  The  second  point,  I  think,  you  will  agi-ee  upon,  is  that  the  interests  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  are  bound  up  with  the  Established  Church.  I 
do  not  say  the  Established  Church  exclusively,  but  I  say  the  Established 
Church  inclusively.  The  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  might  be  the  better 
of  a  vigorous  Presbyterianism  always  lying  outside  of  the  National 
Establishment,  but  I  think  it  would  be  much  worse  if  there  was 
no  National  Establishment  at  all.  Now  what  is  the  present  state  of  our 
Church  in  reference  to  Scotland  generally  1  Episcopacy  lias  unfortunately 
alienated  a  very  great  number  of  the  upper  clfisses,  not  from  tlie  Church  of 
Scotland  merely,  but  from  tlie  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland.  I  would  wLsh 
to  talk  gently  and  kindly  on  this  suVyect.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  attributes 
motives.  There  are  many  Episcopalians  whose  families  have  been  so  from 
generation  to  generation.  Many  of  these  have  never  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  are  yet  most  hearty  fi-iends  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  some  of  them  are  among  her  kindest  and  most  generous  friends. 
There  are  others,  again,  who  have  become  Episcopalians  from  the  fact 
of  English  education  ;  and  there  are  othei-s  who  have  become  so  from — 
I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  meaning,  but  perhaps  a  little  flunkeyisin 
would  not  be  a  bad  term.  While  there  is  a  great  mass  of  educated  gentle- 
men of  this  persuiusion,  many  of  whom  are  my  pei-sonal  friends,  and  for 
whom  I  entertain  the  greatest  possible  respect,  there  are,  along  with  these 
clergy  and  laity,  who  are  antagonistic  for  conscience  sake,  not  only  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  to  Presbyterianism.  Looking,  again,  to  Presby- 
terians, we  see  that  there  is  a  great  number  of  the  middle  cla-sses  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  and  who  are  even  antagonistic  to  it. 
In  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  myself  see  how  the  Established  Church 
can  remain  us  she  is,  and  continue  to  be  the  National  Chtirch.  There  is  no 
use  of  entering  on  the  question  whether  it  will  last  your  day  or  n>ine,  but  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that,  as  a  national  Church,  if  she  is  to  rejiresent  the  Pres 
byterianism  of  the  nation,  this  state  of  things  cannot  last.  Shouhl  we  not 
deplore,  for  the  sake  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  .sake  of  all 
Churches,  that  this  noble  old  I'msbyterian  Estal)lislnnent  should  be  peima- 
nently  weakened,  or  should  fall  ]  Presbyterianism  is  linked  inseparably 
with  the  holy  memories  of  the  Reformation.  fiViM-y  Reformed  Church  in 
every  part  of  En roMi> — let  me  .siiy  so  to  E|)isc()paliiinH — took  the  I'rcsby 
teiian  form,  either  in  fact  or  in  theoiy  ;  in  Franuis,  iu  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  the 
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National  Church  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  this  was  the  case.  Are  we  now  to  have  no  representative  National 
Presbyterian  Church  speaking  the  English  language — and  this,  too,  in  the 
present  state  of  Episcoi>acy  and  Romanism  1  Well,  if  we  are  not  to  be  per- 
manently weakened  as  a  National  Establishment,  we  must  gather  the  mass- 
es of  Presbyterians  now  lying  beyond  our  pale.  In  one  word,  I  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  our  Church,  as  a  National  Church,  to  entertain  not  only 
privately  in  our  liearts,  but  publicly,  the  question  of  union  with  the  Free 
Church.  I  assume  that  such  a  union  is  as  essential  for  their  welfare  as  for 
ours.  We  should  cease  without  it  to  be  national  in  the  strongest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  they  would  cease  to  be  national  in  their  principles,  and  sink 
down  to  be  Voluntaries,  instead  of  retaining  the  convictions  and  principles 
on  which  they  left  the  EstablLshmeut.  I  do  not  think  we  can  exist  worthi- 
ly as  a  great  National  Church  unless  some  such  union  takes  place.  But 
before  that  union  is  possible,  there  mur.t,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  legisla- 
tive enactment.  It  is  not  possible  with  the  present  state  of  our  law  with 
reference  to  the  induction  of  ministers,  not  to  speak  of  our  laws  affecting 
spiritual  independence.  The  Free  Church  men  have  justified  to  tlie  whole 
world  the  seriousness  and  strength  of  their  convictions  on  these  points  ;  anil 
if  we  are  to  be  as  one  again,  these  convictions  assuredly  must  be  respected 
by  us — at  all  events  they  themselves  will  respect  them." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"Febimary  11. — A  girl  born  to  us.  We  give  hor  to  the  Lord.  Bless 
His  name ! 

"  March  12. — 'We  give  her  to  tlio  Lord,'  and  this  night  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  Lord  would  take  her  to  Himself.  She  luus  been  seized  with  cholera 
and  seems  very  weak. 

"March  15. — The  anniversary  of  my  ordination  twenty-one  yeare  ago ! 
I  have  attained  my  majority  as  a  minister.     Praise  the  Lord  for  it ! 

"  In  proportion  as  I  realise  how  the  Ix)rd  has  made  me  an  instrument  of 
good,  and  ever  heard  my  prayer,  and  blessed  my  miserable  laboure  ;  in  that 
proportion  do  I  feel  how  deep  and  real  is  my  sin.  Where  has  been  the 
habitual  yearning  for  souls,  the  cherishing  them  aa  a  nurse  her  children  ; 
Uie  constant  prayer  for  them;  the  carrying  their  burden;  the  prompt 
action;  the  devotedness;  the  love  to  Christ  always?  I  truly  feel  that  the 
thief  on  the  cross  owes  no  more  to  God's  grace  than  I  as  a  minister  do.  My 
sins  and  defects  aa  a  minister  would  overwhelm  me,  unless  I  believed  in  that 
glorious  atonement  made  for  the  woret :  justification  by  faith  aloue.  Father, 
in  Christ,  forgive  thine  unworthy  servant !  Enter  not,  enter  not  into 
judgment,  for  he  cannot  out  of  Christ  bo  justified  !  I  plead  Thy  free  grace 
alone. 

'•  My  dear  babe  now  seems  fast  approaching  her  end.  I  baptised  her 
myself  on  Sabbath  morning. 

"  How  strange  that  she  knows  no  one  in  the  universe!  Yet  how  Imown, 
how  cared  for,  how  beloved  !  How  difftMf'nt  will  hor  education  be  from 
ours!  Yet  I  do  not  envy  it  now.  The  old  e;irth,  where  Christ  hi iitself 
learned  obedience  as  a  child,  is  the  grandest  school. 

"20<A.  —  Now,  though  not  out  of  great  danger,  there  is  hope.  It  has 
been  a  most  bji^ssed  time  !     We  gave  hor  to  the  Lord,  I  iMsliovo  sincerely. 
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We  give  her  still,  as  far  rjb  we  know  our  hearts.  We  prayed  beside  her } 
but,  with  the  yearning  implanted  in  our  hearts  by  our  Father,  we  cried  to 
Him  to  spare  her ;  and  God  knoweth  how  I  feel  it  is  His  doing,  and  in 
answer  to  prayer,  if  she  is  spared. 

"  God  bless  my  sermons  to-day  on  Missions  in  St.  Andrew's  and  Barony! 
Hear  me,  Lord,  for  my  heart  is  in  it ! " 

There  were  few  important  questions  brought  before  tlie  Assembly 
of  1859  on  which  he  did  not  speak  at  length  ;  most  of  them  touched 
on  matters  in  which  he  had  special  interest.  The  suliject  of  the  revi- 
val, which  followed  on  the  great  American  awakening  of  ]  858,  was 
then  rousing  attention  in  Ireland  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  He 
never  doubted  the  possibility  of  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  lie  wrote  and  preaclied  much  in  its 
lavour.  Later  phases  of  it  compelled  him,  however,  to  modify  his  ex- 
pectations as  to  its  results ;  but  the  incredulity  with  which  the  very 
idea  of  a  revival  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  clergy,  grieved  him 
even  more  than  the  exaggerations  of  over-zealous  supporters.  When 
tlie  question  came  before  the  Assembly  of  1859,  it  did  so  in  a  shape 
which  excited  in  him  a  feeling  of  positive  indignation.  A  minister 
labouring  in  a  poor  j)arish  in  Aberdeen,  had  permitted  several  earnest 
la) men  to  address  his  people  from  the  ])ul])it ;  and  the  Presbytery, 
avoiding  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  their  teach- 
ing or  its  results,  had  tiiought  proper  to  rebuke  their  more  zealous 
brother  on  the  technical  ground  of  having  allowed  laymen  to  speak  in 
ciuirch.  This  unsympathetic  method  of  putting  down  an  earnest,  and, 
at  worst,  a  mistaken  attempt  to  do  good,  touched  Norman  Macleod  to 
the  quick. 

"  A  few  Christian  men,"  he  said,  "  came  to  Aberdeen,  and  were  brought 
within  the  sacred  walls  of  one  of  the  churches  there.  He  did  not  know 
whether  they  preached  a  sermon  or  not ;  he  did  not  know  whether  they 
stood  in  a  pulpit  fifteen  feet,  or  on  a  platform  seven  feet  high,  but  he  know 
that  they  addressed  people  uj)on  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  that 
aa  Cltristian  men  they  spoke  from  their  hearts  to  thousands. 

"The  only  fault  found  with  these  men  seemed  to  be  that  they  addressed 
immortid  souls  on  the  truth  of  Christianity  within  the  walls  of  a  church, 
but  ho  had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  at- 
tached no  peculiar  sacredness  to  stone  and  lime.  It  had  been  pleaded  at 
the  bar  that  these  men  might  go  to  the  street.  Cut  there  were  many  laws 
that  were  tolerable  only  because  they  had  liberty  occasionally  to  break 
them ;  and  surely  all  Church  laws  must  subserve  the  one  grand  end  for 
which  all  Churches  ex  int.  'J'hey  might  have  decency,  order,  regularly  ap- 
jrainted  licentiates,  nl  regularly  ordained  men,  and  death  all  the  while. 
This  was  not  a  time,  when  there  was  so  much  necessity  for  increased  spirit- 
ual life,  for  .he  General  As.sembly  to  occupy  a  whole  night  in  finding  fault 
because  a  minister  permits  a  layman  to  preach  the  gospel  from  a  pulpit" 

He  also  spoke  upon  Home  Missions,  and  in  the  cou!-«e  of  his  speech 
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fook  occasion  to  repudiate  some  of  the  accounts  that  were  commonly 
^iven  by  social  and  religious  Iielormers  of  the  condition  of  Glasgow, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  working  classes  there.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  the  characteristic  fatilts  of  those  classes ;  but  he  emphatically 
denied  the  exaggerated  statements  as  to  their  habits,  with  which  sen- 
timental proposals  for  their  improvement  were  often  supported.  It 
must  also  be  confessed  that  he  was  hurt  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
views  had  been  misrepresented  by  that  advanced  section  of  abstainer.'* 
who  were  ready  to  brand  a  man  as  an  abettor  of  drunkenness  if  he 
did  not  inculcate  their  special  opinions.  His  tract  on  Temperance  had 
been  more  than  once  most  unjustly  handled  by  these  people,  and 
})artly  provoked  by  such  criticisms,  but  still  more  as  vindicating  for 
working-men  the  liberty  wiiich  was  not  denied  to  other  classes,  he 
spoke  with  a  waiiuth  and  frankness  wliicli  startled  many. 


"  The  city  of  Glasgow  has  somehow  or  other  got  such  a  very  bad  name 
for  its  weather  and  its  morality,  that  one  would  suppose,  from  the  state- 
ments made  in  some  quartets,  we  sat  soaking  in  water  all  the  day,  and 
soaking  in  whisky  ail  the  night ;  that  wo  were  engaged  in  cheating  our 
neighboui-s  on  week  days,  and  on  Sabbath-day  sat  sulky  and  gloomy  in  the 
house.  There  has  been  a  great  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  describing  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  If  people  wish  to  advance  teetotdism, 
tliey  generally  begin  by  showing  what  a  dreadful  m^t  of  blackguards  the 
working  dasscis  are.  When  the  question  of  the  suliVage  is  brought  above 
board,  and  if  men  do  not  wish  t«»  concede  it,  they  say,  '  Oh,  you  cannot 
grant  it  to  the  working  classes.'  These  poor  follows  are  struck  right  and 
left,  and  the  impression  is  given  that  in  such  a  place  as  Glasgow  there  ia 
liothing  in  the  East-end  but  an  enormous  mass  sunk  in  d(fgriulation,  while, 
in  the  Termces,  and  Streets,  and  S(]uares  of  the  West-end  there  is  a  popu- 
lation almost  tutirely  intelligent  and  j)ious. 

"  Do  not  let  us  fail  into  exaggeration.  We  have  an  enormous  mass  of 
ignorant  people  in  Glasgow.  Wo  have  a  mass  of  Irish,  neither  under  tho 
(are  of  jwiost  or  presbyter,  and  in  a  wretched,  dc\gradod  condition ;  but  I 
feel  there  is  a  vast  number  of  steady,  sober.  God-fearing  men  amongst  our 
working  classes  who  are  never  heard  of,  and  who,  whilst  these  drunken 
fellows  may  be  creating  a  disturbance  in  tho  streets,  are  sitting  quietly  by 
their  firesides.  Generally  s])eaking,  I  must  say  tho  working  chusses  are 
very  like  the  upper  classes.  I  find  vulgar,  dissipated,  and  indecent  people 
in  both  cla.sses.  I  must  also  sUite  that  tho  working  classes  have  a  respect 
for  the  clergy,  and  will  idways  receive  ono  with  respect,  provided  he  treats 
them  with  respect,  I5ut  if  ono  goes  among  the  working  classes  he  ought 
not  to  do  so  as  if  arranging  for  Popish  controversies,  or  as  a  controversialist 
(coming  from  one  chuss  to  another.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  question, 
though  I  am  ready  to  do  so,  but  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  as  the  result  of  my 
observation  of  Missions  to  llomanists  as  hitherto  conducted  in  cities,  that  so 
far  from  their  making  Roman  Catholics  and  the  lower  classes  more  accessi- 
ble to  the  clergy,  they  have  raised  up  barriei-s  in  their  way  which  it  ia  ex- 
tremely ditticult  to  overcome.     So  much  do  I  believe  this,  that  in  my  preach- 
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llomanism  or  Popery,  because  that  doing  so  has  driven  men  from  the  gospel. 
I  am  going  to  preach  the  gospel  only.  And  I  know  that  Roman  Catholics 
•do  come,  brought  by  those  who  attend  regularly.  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is 
proposed  to  combine  the  anti-popery  agency  with  the  home-mission  agency, 
and  I  hope  the  Missionaries  will  go  earnestly  and  lovingly  amongst  the 
people  as  brethren  to  brethren,  not  in  the  attitude  of  saying,  '  You  are 
wrong  and  we  are  right,'  or  *  We  only  want  you  to  come  from  the  Popish  to 
the  Protestant  Church.'  .... 

"  In  regard  to  the  means  taken  to  educate  the  working  classes  we  are  too 
apt  to  forget  that  man  is  a  compound  being,  a  social  being,  and  that  it  is 
important  to  help  him  to  better  house-accommodation,  and  a  better  know- 
ledge of  natural  laws.  Above  all,  do  not  assume  too  high  a  standard  as  to 
the  little  luxuries  enjoyed  by  working-men.  Some  say  the  working-man, 
in  order  to  be  temperate,  must  not  taste  a  single  drop  of  fermented  liquor ; 
and  people,  who  have  themselves  their  wine,  may  be  heard  talking  wisely 
about  the  horror  of  the  working-man  having  his  glass  of  beer  or  porter.  I 
cannot  talk  in  this  way.  I  should  feel  it  hypocritical.  I  would  rather  say 
to  them :  '  God  has  given  it  to  you,  don't  take  it  a.s  from  the  devil,  but  use 
it  as  from  God.  Don't  take  it  in  the  publichouses.  If  you  wish  to  use 
such  things,  do  so  frankly,  and  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  at  your  own  fire- 
side, or  before  family  worship,  and  if  the  minister  comes  in  offer  him  some, 
and  don't  be  ashamed.'  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  as  to  what  I  %ay 
about  temperance,  because,  remember,  there  is  a  tendency  among  a  certain 
type  of  teetotalers  to  spread  as  facts  all  that  can  be  brought  against  any 
clergyman  who  dares  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  what  threatens  to  be  a 
terrific  tyranny  in  Scotland.  Now  mark  what  I  do  say.  Do  not  suppose 
that  when  visiting  the  houses  of  working  men  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking 
anything  from  them ;  I  never  do  so.  Nor  would  I  be  understood  to  &ay 
that  I  would  not  seek  to  make  teetotalei-s  among  the  working  classet. 
When  I  find  that  any  of  them  drink  to  excess,  I  try  to  make  them  resolve 
to  be  teetotal ;  but  I  put  it  in  this  form :  <  Chiist  doRires  temperance,  and 
if  you  can't  be  temperate  without  being  teetotal,  then  you  must  be  teetotal.' 
In  the  same  way  some  people,  in  order  to  save  the  working-masi  from  ex- 
travagance, say,  '  Oh,  this  is  dreadful ;  you  have  only  from  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen shillings  a  week  and  yet  I  have  more  than  once  found  you  with  a  pipe 
in  your  mouth.'  Now  why  should  he  not  smoke  his  pipe  1  Do  you  imagine 
we  are  to  have  the  confidence  of  tho  working  classes  if  we  speak  to  them  in 
that  fashion  1  I  would  rather  say  to  him,  '  I'll  give  you  tobacco  to  keep 
your  pipe  lighted,  I  like  one  myself.'  In  order  also  to  have  working-meu 
keep  the  Sabbath,  some  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  them  against  walk- 
ing on  the  Sabbath,  as  if  they  were  terrified  to  give  them  that  liberty.  But 
why  should  they  wish  to  be  less  li)>eral  than  God  who  has  made  us  and 
knows  our  frame  1  Let  us  be  fair  and  honest  with  the  working-man,  and 
you  will  find  him  display  no  tendency  to  pervert  your  teaching  if  you  deal 
with  him  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  God 
properly  interpreted.  But  when  you  are  less  liberal  than  God  and  draw  the 
bow  too  much  in  one  direction,  it  will  rebound  all  the  more  on  the  other." 

He  concluded  a  long  speech  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  the 
grand  instrument  for  elevating  the  working  classes,  and  all  classes,  ia 
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the  gospel.    Along  with  the  gospel,  many  plans  of  doing  good  might 
succeed ;  without  the  gospel  they  would  certainly  fail 

To  Miss  Scott  Moncrieff  :— 

"  I  am  sorty  to  say  that  my  old  sciatica  lias  retuiiied,  which  makes  me 
quite  a  ciipple  in  mind  and  body,  and  neither  of  these  instruments  can  be 
well  spared  by  the  minister  of  the  Barony.  I  had  an  American  clergyman 
breakfasting  with  me  yesterday,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  Revival  goes  on 
like  a  great  flood,  ever  deepening  and  widening  without  almost  an  eddy  or 
a  wave  ;  churches  full  every  morning  at  eight  in  all  the  great  cities,  and  life 
itniversally  difi'used.  If  this  is  from  man,  he  is  not  so  corrupt — not  a  sinner, 
but  a  saint  in  his  disposition.  If  it  is  from  the  De/i'  — he  is  not  the  Devil 
we  have  taken  him  for.  But  it  is  from  God,  and  therefore  to  be  desired 
and  prayed  for.  My  American  friend  will  address  a  prayer  meeting  in  my 
church  on  the  subject.     Surely  Scotland  will  share  the  blessing." 

To  the  Rev.  W.  FLEMmo  .Stevehson  :  — 

'•Si'p/cmber27th,  1859. 

"  I  have  every  intention  of  going  to  Ireland  when  the  seed  has  reached 
the  blade  or  full  ear  of  corn.  I  think  I  shall  then  be  able  to  have  a  truer 
imdei'standing  of  the  work.  In  the  meantime  I  heartily  recognbe  it  as  a 
vork  of  God.  Praise  him  for  it !  The  one  unqnestioned  fact  of  universal 
religious  earnestness  is  itself  a  grand  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  seed. 
We  must  sow  with  all  our  might.  Who  need  a  revival  more  than  some  of 
•is  ministers  1 " 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

.  '        1860— CI.      ^"  ■  ■ 

AS  the  next  twelve  years  wore  the  hist,  so  they  were  the  most 
laborious  and  most  important,  of  his  life.  In  addition  to  his 
onerous  pastoral  duties,  he  now  accepted'  the  editorship  of  Good 
Words.  The  voluminous  correspondence  wliich  that  office  entailed 
necessarily  occupied  much  of  his  time  ;  but,  besides  numerous  minor 
articles,  he  contributed  to  its  pages,  between  18G0  and  1870,  "The 
Gold  Thread,"  "  The  Old  Lieutenant,"  "  Parish  Papers,"  "  The  High- 
land Parish,"  "  Character  Sketches,"  "  The  Starling,"  "  Eastwaiil,"  and 
"  Peeps  at  the  Far  East."  For  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period  he 
presided  over  the  India  ^Ii;ssion  of  the  Church  ;  and  during  its  course 
he  had  more  thim  once  to  engage  in  painful  controversies  on  public 
questions,  which,  to  a  man  of  his  tenijjerament,  were  more  exhausting 
than  the  liardest  work. 

lie  had  removed  during  the  j)revious  year  from  Woodlands  Terrace 
to  his  luture  home  at  21)4,  I'uth  Street ;  and  here,  as  a  refuge  from 
inten'uption,  he  fitted  up  a  little  library  over  an  outside,  laundiy,  which 
was,  to  the  last,  liis  favourite  nook  ior  study.  His  writing  table  was 
placed  at  a  small  window  which  lie  had  opened  at  a  corner  ol  the 
room,  whero  he  couM  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  sky  over  the  roofs  ot  the  sur- 
rounding liouse.s.  It  was  at  the  best  only  a  spot  of  lieaven  tliat  was 
visible,  but  such  as  it  was,  it  afforded  him  some  refrestiment  when,  in 
the  midst  of  his  work,  he  caught  a  passiug  gleam  of  cloudland. 

Those  who  were  admitted  to  this  "  back  study  "  will  remember  the 
quick  look  with  which  he  used  to  turn  from  his  desk  to  scan  his 
visitor,  and  the  unfailing  heartiness  with  which,  even  in  his  busiest 
liours,  the  pen  was  cast  aside,  the  small  meerschaum  lighted,  and 
throwing  himself  on  a  couch  covered  witii  his  old  travelling  buffalo 
robe,  he  entered  upon  the  business  in  hand.  But  the  continual  inter- 
ruptions to  which  he  was  exposed*  and  the  pressure  of  literary  engage- 

•Every  forenoon  tlicre  was  quite  a  levee  at  his  house,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  poor 
mekiiic  his  aid  on  all  .kinds  of  business,  relevant  and  irrelevant.  Cn  these  occasions 
Lis  valued  beadle,  Mr.  Lnwson,  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  One  day  when  Nor* 
man  was  overwheluud  with  other  work,  and  the  door-bell  seemed  never  to  cease  ring* 
{ng,  some  one  said,  "  I  believe  that  beU  is  posse.xsedi  by  un  evil  snirit."  "  Certainlv," 
be  answered,  "  Don't  you  know  the  Prince  of  evil  cpints  is  callea  £e/fzebu1>— from  uit 
thiib  tortunng  hard-worked  ministers  ?" 
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merits  gradually  drove  liim  into  the  habit  of  working  far  into  the  night, 
and  as  he  seldom  failed  to  secure  at  least  an  hour  for  devotional  read- 
ing before  breakfast,  his  sleep  was  curtailed,  to  the  great  injury  of  his 
health. 

Good  Words  was  not  projected  by  hira  but  by  the  publishers,  Mr. 
Strahan  and  his  partner  Mr.  Isbistcr.  \Vlien  Mr.  Strahan  (to  whose 
enterprise  and  genius  as  a  publisher  the  magazine  greatly  owed  its 
success)  asked  hirn  to  become  its  editor  he  fur  a  time  declined  t^) 
accept  a  task  involving  so  much  labour  and  anxiety.  ]*ut  he  had 
long  chiirished  the  conviction  that  a  periodical  was  greatly  required  of 
the  type  sketched  by  Dr.  Arnold,  which  should  embrace  as  great  r. 
variety  of  articles  as  those  which  give  deserved  popularity  to  publica- 
tions professedly  secular,  but  having  its  spirit  aiui  aim  distinctively 
Christian.  The  gulf  wliich  separated  the  so-called  religious  and  the 
secular  press  was,  in  his  opinion,  caused  by  the  narrowness  and  literary 
weakness  of  even  the  best  religious  magazines.  He  could  see  no  gooil 
reason  for  leaving  the  wholesome  power  of  fiction,  the  discussion  of 
questions  in  physical  and  social  science,  together  witJi  all  the  humour 
and  fun  of  life,  to  serials  which  excluded  Cliristianity  from  their  pages. 
His  experience  while  conducting  the  Edinhiirffh  Christian  Magazine 
served  only  to  deepen  his  desire  to  have  an  ably  written  periodical 
which  would  take  up  a  manly  range  of  topics,  and  while  embracing 
contributions  of  a  directly  religious  character,  shouli^  consist  mainly 
of  articles  "  on  common  subjects,  written,"  as  Arnold  said,  "  with  a 
decidedly  Christian  tone." 

From  his  Joun^fAL  ;— 

"January  1,  lialf-past  12. — Into  Thy  haiidii  I  commit  my  life,  my  spirit, 
my  family,  my  all ! 

"  I  have  had  more  pleasure  in  preaching  this  year  than  any  year  of  my 
life.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  I  have  bad  joy  in  the  work,  and  have  been 
wonderfully  helped  by  G©d  out  of  the  pul])it  and  in  it.  I  had  my  usual 
evening  sermons  ^vith  the  working  classes.  But,  strange  to  say,  though  it 
was  a  time  of  revival,  and  my  heart  longed  for  one,  and  a  prayer-meeting 
was  established  for  one,  and  I  preached  two  months  longer  than  usual,  the 
results  as  to  attendance  and  conversions  were  far  poorer.  I  cannot  yet  ac- 
count for  this,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  good  which  flowed  through 
this  channel  has  gone  through  othors  into  (Jod's  treasury.     Amen.* 

•Thfi  following  anon)'mon3  Iftttcr  which  he  received  expresses  graphically  the  impres- 
sion tliC3o  services  Iwd  on  tlie  ))oor. 

"I  hope  you  will  excuse  mo,  Sir,  a  pnor  woman,  to  aldress  you,  one  of  the  greatest 
inoii  of  the  Oily,  but  I  fi'el  so  grati-ful  for  your  uiiwiMricl  kiiiilnes-t  in  jivacliiiig  to  wn 
working-people  many  winters,  just  oat  of  pure  good  will  for  the  real  good  of  our  souls  ; 
if  the  prayers  of  the  poor  are  of  any  avail,  I'm  sure  you  have  them  heartily,  you  have 
no  idea  how  pnmd  we  aio  to  see  yourself  coming  into  the  pulpit. 

"  I  rememlier  somo  of  the  lectures  very  well  last  winter  on  thu  Creation,  on  the  fall 
of  Man,  the  Flood,  and  Abraham  oflTering  up  bis  sun  Isiar!,  and  how  delighted  wo  were 
that  niglit  when  you  wore  on  LizirU'i,  and  Martin  and  Mary.  I  heard  you  on  the  mys- 
lories  of  providence,  and  I  understood  it  well,  iSir,  ns  I  heard  you  mention  how  it  wan 
explained  to  yourself  that  ni^lit  when  you  thought  Mrs.  Maolcod  was  dying. 
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"The  editorship  of  'CooU  Words'  was  given  me.  I  did  not  suggest  or 
ask  the  publicortion,  and  I  refused  the  editorship  for  some  time.  On  tlie 
principle,  however,  of  trying  to  do  what  seems  given  me  of  God,  I  accepted 
it.     May  God  use  it  for  His  glory  !" 

To  MfB.  MACLEOD:—  "HianriELD,  May,  1860. 

"  This  is  a  magnificent  country,  and  the  house  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
and  there  is  such  a  glorious  prospect  of  massy  and  majestic  forest  from  it, 
with  low  blue  hills  far  away.  Spring  is  here  in  its  full-flooded  glory.  The 
woods  are  smothei-cd  with  songs  and  nests.  The  nightingales  disturb  one's 
repose.  The  roses  are  out,  and  a  thousand  flowering  shrubs.  But  yet  I 
can  think  of  little  but  you  and  the  bairns,  and  would  prefer  the  confusion 
of  tlie  house  with  you  all,  to  this  grandeur  and  all  the  happiness  of  seeing 
my  dear  old  friends  again,  without  you.  I  walked  through  a  lane  of  Scotch 
firs  to-day,  with  such  peeps  of  woodland  and  English  glories  as  were  awful. 
Yet  somehow  I  am  sad.  It  may  be  indigestion,  or  anticipated  work,  or 
perhaps  the  devil,  or  sin,  but  so  it  is. 

"  We  had  a  grand  lunch  yesterday  at 's.     Noble  pictures,  a  nice 

fellow,  and  lots  of  people  who  never  knew  of  my  existence,  or  I  of  theirs. 
They  came  and  went  like  a  dream.  They  might  have  been  ghosts  but  for 
the  tremendous  luntheon  they  ate." 

r 

ro  J.  M.  Lpdlow,  Esq. :—  .  "/u«e  1,  18G0 

"  I  saw  in  Paris  all  I  wished  to  sec,  and  more  than  I  expected  to  have 
seen.  I  visited  the  jeweller's  and  file-makers,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  full 
and  free  talk  with  the  men,  through  a  patient  interpreter.  These  men  have 
made  a  deep  and  singularly  favourable  impression  ujwn  me.  They  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  most  hopeful  class  (and  more  hopeful  than  any  I  supposed  to 
exist  among  the  people  of  Paris)  out  of  which  to  rear  a  strong,  truthful, 
manly,  living  Church  of  Christ.  Would  to  God  that  earnest  pastors  met 
them  face  to  face,  heart  to  heai-t !  Honest  fellows,  I  seem  still  to  feel  the 
firm  grasp  of  their  hands  !  Their  muscles  are  firmly  ^trung  to  their  hearts, 
and  vibrate  from  them.  I  do  not  think  their  associations  have  had  much 
success,  but  they  prophecy  a  brighter  future  in  better  times. 

"  I  have  heard  much  of  Highland  revivals  since  I  saw  you.  The  fanaticism 
is  dreadful,  the  evils  monstrous,  and  the  fruits  small ;  yet  life,  life,  is  the 
one  grand  want  of  our  Protestant  churches,  come  how  or  when  it  may.  All 
is  dark  to  me  save  God. 

"As  to  my  taking  offence,  thank  Heaven  a  pretty  good  schooling  has 
developed,  a  la  Darwin,  a  rather  thin-skinned  Celt  into  a  tolembly  fair 
specimen  of  a  pachydermatous  Saxon.  I  never  take  offence  excej>t  when  I 
believe  a  man  tries  to  insult  me,  which  I  don't  remember  has  happened. 
And  then]    Why  enter  on  the  discussion  of  such  a  nice  bit  of  casuistry!" 

"  Oh,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  using  so  much  freedom  as  this  with  you, 
*ut  I  thought  I  might  never  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  you  per- 
sonally, but  I  thought  a  word  from  even  an  old  woman  would  help  to  encourage  you. 
1  have  heard  you  sity  your  own  faith  was  sometimes  like  to  fail. 

"  I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  get  leave  to  hear  from  you,  yon  speak  so  kindly  to  us. 
I  never  did  tiiis  before  to  any  one,  but  I  never  felt  so  much  indebted  to  any  minister 
before  now.  Sir,  1  hone  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  done  wrong — it's  for  no  selfish 
end,  depend  on  it,  or  I  would  have  givtii  my  name  and  address.     I  am  just  a  widow." 
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From  his  Joprnai,  : — 

"July  20, — Wellbank,  Campsie. — We  Lave  taken  thin  sweet  place  tor  two 
months,  and  just  as,  I  was  lioginnin^i  to  enjoy  the  ohl  nest,  and  to  commune 
with  tlie  ohl  hills,  the  dear  nnrses  of  my  youth,  I  am  suddenly  called  away 
to  Russia ! 

"...  I  have  been  aslced  to  aid  my  Scx)ti'h  countrymen.  I  never  sought 
ft.  I  pniyod  Cod  to  direct  me — and  I  have  jierfect  jwtace  from  feeling  it  to 
he  His  will,  and  so  I  go.  "What  more  can  I  tlot^  discover  (ickI's  will  than  a 
call  to  work — prayer  for  giiidnnce,  a  good  conscii-nce,  uud  no  argument 
against  the  work  1 

"  lb  is  strange  that  I  have  never  menlioneil  in  my  Journal  what  has  lieen 
80  near  my  heart,  my  call  to  minister  to  dear  liady  iiute  on  her  death-hcd  ! 
In  December  I  was  summoned  by  telegram  to  visit  h(*r.  I  found  her  sister 
with  her.  Lady  Bute  was  almost  speechless.  I  knelt  iMjside  her,  and  sjMjke 
into  her  ear,  repeating  suitable  texts  of  Hcripture.  Khe  evidently  under- 
stood me,  for  while  I  spoke  she  suppres.sed  her  bieathing  so  as  to  listen, 
and  then,  as  T  ended,  she  breathed  rapidly,  turning  h(!r  ear  away.  May 
that  dear  boy  know  God  as  his  Father,  even  an  his  earthly  father  and  mother 
knew  Him,  and  this  will  be,  as  eternity  is  to  time,  above  all  earthly  riches 
to  him.  I  had  prayers  with  him  and  his  aunt.  I  offered  to  remain  all 
night,  and  begged  to  be  sent  for  in  the  morning.  »So  ended  a  life  full  of 
deep  interest.  She  had  a  singular  and  noble  sense  of  duty — a  reKned  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  God  and  uuin — with  a  masculine  intellect ;  a  deep,  t<jn- 
der  heart  to  her  friends,  a  marvellous,  chivalrous  devotion  to  her  rt^lations 
— father,  mother,  sistei-s,  and  son  (wi»ocially.  I  believe  she  is  in  glory — 
saved  through  Him  whom  she  knew  and  loved  sincently.  I  was  afterwards 
at  her  funeral.  My  dear  Macnab  was  there,  his  In-loved  wife,  and  my  own 
John  Campbell.  1  accompiuiie<i  Mr.  Macnab  jil'ttfrwanls  to  Garlisle,  He 
died  a  month  afterwaids,  and  a  more  j)orfect  (Christian  gentleman  or  finer 
man  in  all  respects  I  never  knew.     He  was  aumjtbltdct  within  aud  without" 

The  following  extracts  are  from  lettei's  written  to  Mi-s.  Macleod 
(luring  his  visit  to  liussia.  An  account  of  his  tour  and  it:<  impression:? 
appeared  in  Good  Wards  for  3861. 

"St.  Petersburo,  Aagunt  7,  18fi0. 

•'Met  to-day  old  General  Wilson,  who  came  from  Scotland  when  eight 
years  old.     He  saw  the  Empress  Catharine  in  1 784. 

"Now,  I  must  confess  that  St.  Petersburg  has  as  yet  greatly  disappointed 
me.  The  Neva  is  a  noble  river:  St.  Isaac's  is,  outside,  a  noble  church. 
The  bridge  is  fine,  so  ai-e  the  granite  quays  ;  some  of  the  statues  fine — but 
the  town  as  a  whole  is  as  dust  to  Paris.  There  is  a  mixture  of  big  and 
mean  buildings — a  want  of  finish  which  reminds  me  of  an  American  town. 

"The  heat  is  considerable :  the  gentry  are  absent.  You  see  almost  no 
military,  no  music,  no  cafes,  no  fine  hottds  ;  but  a  hot,  white,  glaring,  dead 
slowness  in  the  place.  It  is  sad,  not  joyons — heavy,  not  gay.  The  service 
of  the  Greek  Church  Ls  far  loss  interesting  than  the  lioman  Catholic." 

"AuiiuH  10. 
"We  have  met  several  Scotchmen,     I  saw  a  Highlander  in  full  dress  in 
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ohiirclj,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  addressed  him  in  Oaelic.  Curiously 
enough,  1  met  three  men  together  at  a  work — one  was  from  the  Barony, 
the  second  from  Campbeltown,  the  third  from  Dalkeith. 

"I  preached  the  niglit  before  lust  on  the  top  of  a  gas  meter  to  about 
forty.  Most  of  the  people  were  from  Glasgow.  It  whs  a  queer  sight.  I 
Hung  the  Psalms — no  seats  or  books  ;  lots  of  Russian  workmen  Btoo<l  around 
to  hoar  the  Scota  'poiMj' — as  the  priests  arc  called.  '  My  heart  is  full/  said 
a  Hootch  woman,  taking  my  hand,  '  I  canna  speak.' 

"  I  8i)ent  three  hours  in  St.  Isaac's  on  Sunday ;  got  my  iK)cket  picked. 
Tlie  service  was  beyond  all  measure  tiresome.  Crowds  of  priests  with  the 
Metropolitan  at  their  head — most  magnificent  di-esses.  ('hunting  beautiful, 
voices  exquisite,  Imt  vast  sameness.  It  lasted  three  hours,  and  was  followed 
by  the  kissing  of  the  Cross  and  the  Bil)le.  ttc.  It  would  take  pages  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  is  not  worth  knowing.  It  is  externally  worse  than 
Rome.  Ru.si4iHn  life  I  cannot  see.  I  know  no  more  than  you  do  of  the 
country." 

"SwKDK.v,  August  .31. 

"  I  am  here  in  a  station  on  the  railway,  by  the  margin  of  a  wild  High- 
land Ijoch,  having  come  out  to  vLsitafew  Scotchmen.  I  left  St.  Petersburg 
on  Tuesday  week,  without  any  regret,  never  wishing  again  to  visit  that  slow, 
big,  ill-paved,  drosky-thuniped,  expensive  capital. 

"Thank  God,  there  are,  however,  signs  of  life  everywhere.  Thousands 
of  the  Scriptures  are  being  circulatod  in  Russia.  Gospel  preaching  is  heard 
in  Finland,  and  in  Sweden.  The  dry  bones  ure  everywhere  stirring,  though 
the  breath  has  come  to  a  ftuv  only. 

"The  pystem  of  the  Cliurcli  in  Sweden  is  quite  perfect  of  its  kind.  No 
dissent  is  permitted.  lOvery  child  is  educated.  All  nuistbc  confirmed,  and 
thoroughly  taught,  and  examined  in  the  small  and  larger  catechism.  Every 
one  before  getting  a  situation,  even  a  servant,  must  produce  a  certificate  in 
which  is  marked  the  number  of  times  and  the  last,  in  which  ho  has  com- 
municated. There  is  probably  not  a  person,  the  vilest,  who  has  not  such. 
What  is  the  result  1  fonnality,  deadness,  and  an  imnion.se  amount  of  corrup- 
tion. The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  more  perfect  th(! 
government,  the  less  it  should  interfere  with  religion.  If  men  won't  do 
right  because  it  is  right,  what  is  the  good  of  it?  Give  me  freeilom  with  all 
its  risks." 

On  Ills  return  from  Ilus-gia  his  attention  wa.s  directed  to  a  .speccli 
made  by  a  distinguisiicd  and  much  respected  profe.ssor  in  a  Scotcli 
University,  a  keen  advocate  of  Total  Abstinence,  who  had  taken  Dr. 
Macleod's  tract,  "  Plea  for  Temperance,"  as  his  te.\t  at  a  meeting  of  the 
League,  held  in  Glasgow. 

To  Professor : —  • 

"GL.\saow,  1860. 

".  .  .  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  notice  of  all  the  'hard  speeches' 
which  had  been  uttered  against  me  by  violent  and  unscnipulous  abstfliners. 
There  are,  I  rejoice  to  know,  among  teetotalers  very  many  ])erBons  whom 
I  highly  respect  for  their  own  and  for  their  work's  sake,  and  many  intimate 
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and  dear  friends  with  all  of  whom  I  am  glad  to  co-operate  in  my  own  way, 
according  to  my  given  light  and  conscientious  convictions.  But  I  protest 
that  there  is  also  among  them,  a  rabble  of  intemperate  men,  revelling  in  the 
pride  of  power  which  enables  them  as  members  of  a  great  league,  and  under 
cover  of  an  exclusive  profession  of  solf-sacrifice  for  the  public  weal,  to  bully 
tho  timid  and  to  exorciiic  all  the  tyranny  possible  iu  a  fi-co  country  over 
every  man,  especially  a  Christian  minister,  who  presumes  to  dissent  from 
their  views  of  duty  and  to  resist  their  demands,  or  who  dares  to  defy  their 
threats  and  despise  their  insinuations.     Such  men  I  never  notice. 

''  But  it  is  otherwise  when  a  learned  ani  Christian  gentleman  like  you 
attacks  mo. 

"...  Yes,  I  think  your  remarks  were  unfair,  uncalled  for,  and  calcu- 
lated, as  far  as  your  influence  and  words  extend,  to  injure  my  character,  and 
weaken  my  hands  in  labouring  among  the  working  cla-ssos  whose  well-being 
is  dearer  to  me  than  life.  I  must  ask  yo\i  to  prove  your  assertions,  and  to 
justify  your  remarks  on  me  and  my  writings  more  fully  than  you  have  done 
in  your  speech,  and  upon  other  princijtles  than  those  of  tho  League.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  explain  or  defend  tho  'principles'  of  total  abutinei .ce,  to  show 
their  harmony  with  Scripture,  or  their  expediency  as  rules  of  action  in  tho 
present  state  of  society.  All  this  I  am  willing  for  argument's  sake  to  take 
ibr  granted.  But  what  I  demand  in  justice  from  your  hands  is  to  prove 
that  the  principles,  the  argument,  the  spirit,  or  any  one  thing  else  in  my 
tract  is  inconsistent  with  any  other  things  in  the  Word  of  Cod,  which  I  re- 
cognise as  'the  only  rule  of  faith  and  morals.'  Nay,  you  are  bound,  in  order 
to  justify  yourself,  to  pi'ove  my  teaching  to  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  havo 
warranted  you  in  exposing  it  as  you  have  done,  and  in  holding  me  up  as  a 
foe  of  temperance,  and  my  tract  as  calculated  to  confirm  drunkards  in  their 
vicious  habits  ;  nay,  to  ruin  souls  temporally  and  eternally.  Tray  keep  to 
this  simple  theme.  Put  my  tract  and  Scripture  side  by  side,  and  in  clear 
lannfhage,  and  with  truthful  criticism,  point  out  the  contradictions  between 
Bible  and  tract,  in  word,  principle,  or  spirit.  Wherein  do  they  differ  ? 
Wherein  am  I  not  of  Paul,  or  of  Cei>hna,  or  of  Christ  1  Is  it  in  my  exposi- 
tion and  denunciation  of  the  crime  of  drunkenness  1  Is  it  in  my  urgent  re- 
commendation to  all  drunkards  to  adopt  total  abstinence  as  essential  in  their 
ca.so?  Is  it  my  toleration  of  the  temperate  use  of  drinks  by  Christian  men, 
which  in  excess  would  intoxicate  1  Is  it  in  admitting  that  in  certain  cases 
total  abstinence  should  be  adopted  by  sober  men  1  Do  point  out,  I  beg 
of  you,  anything  I  have  written  which  Paul  or  our  great  Master  would  con- 
demn, and  which  wairantod  you  holding  me  up  as  a  foe  of  temperance,  and 
as  a  real,  though  unintentional  helper  of  tho  devil  in  his  work  of  ruining 
souls  temporally  and  eternally." 


To  the  Same: - 
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".  .  .  I  do  not  for  one  moment  imaginj  that  you  intended  to  injure 
my  character  or  usefulness ;  but  I  believe  your  speech  tended  to  do  botli, 
ujwn  grounds  which  seemed  to  me  unfair.  I  account  for  this  in  my  own 
mind  by  the  one-sided  influence,  pardon  mo  for  saying  so,  which  the  fi-equcnt 
and  hard  ridinor  of  a  hobby  produces  on  nn  eager  and  earnest  rider,  more 
especially  when  several  thousand  persons  at  an  annuaJ  mooting  liko  that  of 
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the  League,  nre  galloping  fast  and  furious  in  the  same  heat.  You  allude 
also  to  wJuit  you  arc  pleased  to  call  my  remarkable  lapeech  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  '50,  as  calculated  to  merease  the  danger  of  my  teaching  as  given 
in  the  tract.  I  remember  the  sjKicch  well.  My  remarks  modn  on  that  oc- 
casion with  reference  to  the  reformation  of  the  working  cla.sses,  proposed  by 
total  abstainers  from  alcohol  and  tobacco,  were  a  mere  episode  in  a  very  long 
speech  on  a  great  subject,  and  were  not  jiremeditated.  Tliey  were  published 
also  in  nevrspapers  in  a  separate  shape,  and  unconnected  Avith  the  speech  of 
which  they  foimed  a  very  unimportant  part.  For  some  time  they  were  a 
common  and  favourite  target  for  the  fiery  darts  of  total  abstainers.  Your 
allusion  to  them  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  stating  that  after  mature 
deliberation  I  sec  nothing  in  them  to  rcgi-et  or  retract  It  is  still  my  belief 
that  we  must  apply  (and  in  this  you  will  agree  with  me)  the  same  principles 
in  seeking  to  Christianize  the  habits  of  rich  and  poor ;  for,  to  use  a  vulgar 
but  expressive  simile,  'wliat  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.' 
Since  I  do  not  therefore  feel  myself  jiistified,  in  the  General  Assembly  or 
out  of  it,  in  condemning  the  rich  man  for  drinking  his  glass  of  wino  after 
dinner,  or  even  for  smoking  liis  cigar  (to  the  horror  of  the  excellent  Dean  of 
Carlisle)  nfter  breakfast,  neither  can  I,  without  hyj)ocii8y  or  impertinence, 
condemn  tlie  working  man,  who  lias  fewei  sources  of  ]ihysical  gratification, 
for  taking  hi«  glass  of  beer,  or  smoking  his  pipe  if  so  disposed,  at  his  humble 
fiiesidr.  It  is  not  my  KjM'cinl  jtrovince  to  recommend  either ;  yet  neither  am 
I  called  uiK)n  as  a  Christian  niini.stcr  to  condemn  either.  But  I  am  not 
ashamed  .to  confess  that  I  would  'recommend'  the  working  man  \vho  wa« 
•lisposed  to  take  his  b<  er,  to  do  so  at  Lis  owi\  firesule,  if  I  therel)y  heljied  ti> 
keep  him  from  whiskey,  above  all  from  the  terrible  temptations  of  the  pub- 
lichouse.  All  this  I  expressed  in  the  heaiing  of  our  friend  Dr.  (luthrie, 
ujton  oath  to  Ifer  Miijesfy's  CommisHioners  when  giving  evidence  with  refer- 
ence to  the  working  t)f  the  Forbes- Mackenzie  Act.  For  I  firmly  believe 
that  one  'vay  of  hindering  men  from  sinfully  abusing  God's  gifts,  is  to  help 
them  to  use  them  .nocording  to  His  will ;  and  that  all  reforms  which  ignore 
the  lawful  gratification  of  those  universal  instincts,  ])}iy8ical,  mental,  and 
moral,  which  (Jod  has  implanted  in  humanity,  are  »  ssentially  false,  and  in 
the  long  nni  will  fail  to  j>roduce  even  the  specific  gotxi  which  their  promo 
ters  intended,  or  will  develop  other  evils  equally,  if  not  more,  destructive  of 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of  man.  Hence  my  conviction  is  becoming 
t'vtry  day  more  jirolbund,  that  the  gospel,  as  revealing  God's  will  thraugli 
llis  Son,  is  the  only  true  and  safe  reform,  for  it  does  not  ignore  any  item  of 
man's  comiilex  nature,  but  equally  and  beautifully  develops  the  whole. 
IJe'ieving  tliis,  I  have  hundtly  endeavouied  honestly  to  keep  my  fullow  meri 
in  accordance  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  will  of  (io<l.  Ifence  I  have 
not  contented  myself  with  always  protesting  against  a  positive  evil,  but  have 
also  declared  in  favour  of  its  opposite  good,  that  so  (Jod's  mercies  uuiy  th(! 
more  gladly  be  accejtted  and  appreciated,  and  the  devil's  [Hirveision  of  them 
bo  the  more  readily  rejected  and  detested. 

"  What  I  have  done  nuiy  He  within  Himself  make  pure  ! 

"  One  word  more  before  bringing  this  cf)riespondence  to  a  close.  It  is  a 
very  painful  thing  for  me  to  be  ever  and  anon  forced  into  the  poisition  of 
even  appearing  to  be  an  enemy  to  total  abstainers  ai.d  their  work,  liecause 
1  have  written  u  tiact  with  liem t,  will,  and  strength  «,'^ainst  drunkenness. 
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nnd  striven  earnestly  with  a  solemn  sense  of  my  responsibility  before  Goil  to 
accomplish  its  cure,  on  what  I  believe  to  be  sound  Scrij)tiire  principles — an 
iittempt  which  I  rejoice  to  know  has  in  many  cases  been  successful — 
does  it  not  seem  strange  and  hard  that  I,  of  all  men,  should  be  so  frequently 
iiold  up  as  a  foe,  a  quasi  friend,  or  in  some  way  or  other  an  enemy,  of  those 
who  with  equal  earnestness,  and  I  hope  with  greater  success,  are  labouring 
'n  the  same  causel  If  I  have  spoken  or  written  harshly  against  teetotalera, 
you  know  it  is  not  against  them  as  a  body,  or  against  their  work,  but  only 
against  the  injustice  and  tjn-anny  of  the  fanatical  portion  of  them,  who,  not 
only  in  public  but  in  private,  are  in  the  habit  of  attacking,  sneering  at,  or 
imputing  all  soils  of  'sensual  and  empty'  motives  to  those  who  may  be  quiet, 
sober,  Gotl-fearing,  temperate  men,  guilty  of  no  other  fault  than  refusing  to 
become  total  abstainers.  Now  all  I  demand  is,  that  I  and  othei-s  who  act 
on  temperate  principle.s — a  class  comprehending  the  vast  majority  of  the 
(.'hristian  laity  and  clergy  of  this  country — shall  be  treated  as  those  who 
may  be  presumed,  in  the  eye  of  charity,  to  have  as  much  common  sense, 
HOund  Christian  principle,  and  self-denying  philiinthrojiy  a"  total  abstaineiu 
Do  let  us  have  a  free-trade  in  those  Christian  virtues  of  justice,  mercy,  aiul 
kindness,  which  will  make  us  all  healthier  and  hui»pi('r  than  can  even  thin 
French  .vine.  I'rotest  with  me  against  all  monopolies  of  principle  and  wis- 
flom  by  any  sect  or  jiarty.  At  the  same  tinui  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  a  very  serious  fmilt  if  i  have  ever  sjtoken  or  written,  even  in 
ignorance,  any  sentiment  which  could  induce  a  (.'liristian  biothcr  conscien- 
tiously to  suspect  or  to  condemn  me,  or  to  look  upon  me  in  any x)tlnr  light 
than  as  a  sincere  frii-nd  and  coadjutor  of  every  nam  who  seeks  to  elevate 
our  working  classes,  and  to  make  them  more  sober  and  (.{od-fcaring." 

From  his  .Iovknal  : — 

"  L.\vi.ER,  Fthruui-y  22,  1861. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  here  ten  days  of  extra  luxurious  rest !  No  bell,  no 
i",i\ln,  repose,  air,  exercise  (when  it  did  not  pour) !  1  have  read  a  tun  of 
MSH. — all  lialaam  save  about  one  p  •  ind.  I  have  written  eigiity-five 
letters,  and  so  I  rettiin  with  a  load  of  wurk  off  me,  and  a  load  of  gratitude 
on  me. 

"  1  have  been  reading  McC.heyne.  How  thankful  I  should  be  if  I  had  a 
thousandth  iwrt  of  his  devoteilness.  Ifow  .simple,  yet  how  diflicult !  Who 
can  doubt  human  corruption  and  utter  vileness,  wiien  we  find  it  dillicult  to 
devote  ourselves  to  CJoil  1" 

•'June  3. — This  day  enter  my  fiftieth  year — half  a  century  old  ! 

"  '  Would  that  my  tonj.Mio  could  utter 
The  tlioughta  that  :iri»o  ia  inc.' 

•'  Verily,  Cod's  mercies  are  more  than  onn  be  nuuibered  ! 

"  I  desire  Thee,  Clod,  to  help  me  to  live  i  loro  usefully,  more  devotedly  to 
Thee;  and,  abovcallotherthings  to  have  fellowship  with  Christ  in  His  mind 
towards  all  men,  so  as  to  bo  in  everything  a  fellow-worker  with  Hiuiselt'. 

"  Many  goo<l  people  don't  nndei-stund  the  purpose  of  Oood  W'oi-'/-'.  m.d  so 
it  sometimes  hhocks  or  scrafrfips  them — so  much  so  that  the  Tract  Society 
of  Edinburgh  ha 'o,  I  hear,  debated  how  far  they  can  patronize  it;  and  I 
know  the  '  I'ure  Literature'  (pure  water,  and  sometimes  pure  nonsence)  So- 
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ciety  of  London  won't  recommend  it.  They  don't  think  *  Woe  Davio'  * — 
my  dear  wee  miinnie  ! — sufKciently  up  to  the  mark  of  piety,  because  it 
omits  important  truth — ^just  as  St.  James's  Epistle  and  vaiious  other  books 
of  the  Bible  do !  From  my  heart  I  regret  this,  becauso  I  bolievo  it  is  the 
fushionless,  unreal,  untruthful,  jiious'  story -telling,  which  some  of  our  ti-act 
societies  alone  patronize,  that  has  produced  the  story-telling  without  piety, 
but  with  more  truth  and  more  trash,  which  is  devoured  by  the  working 
classes.  Now,  I  have  a,  purpose — a  serious,  solemn  purpose — in  Good 
Words.  I  wish  in  this  jieculiar  department  of  my  ministerial  work  to 
which  I  have  been  '  called,'  and  in  which  I  think  I  have  betm  blessed,  •  to 
become  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  gain  some.'  I  can- 
not, therefore,  write  stories  merely  a.s  a  literaiy  man,  to  give  amusement, 
or  as  works  of  art  only,  l>ut  must  always  keep  before  mo  the  one  end  of 
leading  souls  to  know  and  love  God.  Most  popular  stories  are  ba.sed  on  the 
natural ;  the  finest  character  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  growth  of  the 
old  man,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  iri-espective  of  any  knowledge  or  recog- 
nition of  Christ.  Now,  I  believe,  in  my  soul,  that  all  which  one  discovoiH 
of  out-and-out  good  among  men,  really  and  truly,  is  ever  found,  as  a  fact, 
to  have  arisen  from  the  recognition  of  the  sujwrnatural, — a  power  coming  to 
the  soul  through  Jesus  Cluist.  Therefore,  I  must  make  this  the  open  and  con- 
fessed source  of  strengtli  in  my  characters,  because  I  tind  it  in  society  as 
well  as  in  the  Bible.  But,  again,  in  writing  sketches  of  character,  I  must 
also  give  that  mixtuie  of  clay  which  all  of  us  have,  and  e.xpress  the  inner 
life  in  print,  just  as  I  see  it  erpresyed  in  actual  life ;  and  I  am  bold  enough 
to  assert  that  my  life-sketches  are  truer  far  as  tracts  than  those  pre  ':  '^ns 
are,  which  make  working-men,  ay,  young  children,  speak  like  Easti  ».'<  ]Kur  - 
archs  or  old  apostles.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  idea  as  to  how  Gc.  I  '';-.'* 
should  be  conductcsd,  and  I  cannot,  of  coiu'se,  realize  it  as  I  wish  to  uo,  uat 
I  have  a  purpose  which  I  bi'licve  to  be  right,  an<l  can  tiieiefore  pray  to 
Christ  to  bless  it;  and  can  also  hiniibly,  btit  (irmly,  go  ahead,  whatever  the 
religious  world  may  say.  I  know  thiit  I  seek  so  to  conduct  it  that  I  would 
not  be  a.shamed  to  have  it  beside  me  on  my  death-bed.  If  it  is  not  pleasing 
to  Christ,  from  my  jOuI  I  desire  that  Ho  m.ay  bring  it  to  nought." 


1     i     ;! 


To  Miss  M.vRQAUicT  CAMPBELL  :—  "  Fcbruam    1861. 

"I  am  going  to  finish  'Nod  Fleming.'  f  I  always  have  your  brother 
Dugald  before  mo  as  my  hero — A.hi  Memoria  !  How  arc  they  gone,  '  the 
old  familiar  faces  !'  Yet  they  ai-e  immortal  in  memory.  'J'hoso  Campbel- 
town times  and  the.se  old  companions  liRve  had  an  immense  influence  on  my 
life.  The  code  of  honour  which  emanated  from  yiuxr  father's  roof  I  always 
recognized  as  one  of  the  great  i)owers  which  have  heli)ed  to  builil  mo  up  to 
what  I  am.  Wtj  never  told  a  lie  !  Yes,  once,  when  wo  bi'oko  Hell  Fisher's 
crocks  /     Innocent  souls !"  _.  , 


1  ■' 


To  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq.:-  "March  10,  1801. 

"The  articles  upon  the  Peaeonoases  an  Good  Words  seem  to  prepare  the 

•  "  Woe  Divvio"  w.is  written  in  lii«  lirotlusr  Ponald'a  Miinso  at  Fiauilor.  during  a  bhow- 
ntorni,  and  was  iiniHlitd  at'tur  two  nittingM.  \Vliun  Norman  tried,  on  its  completion, 
to  read  it  aloud,  he  wa»  moro  thau  omu  su  oliokud  with  tears  that  he  bad  tu  lay  it 
down. 

t  In  the  "Old  Liuutunant." 
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way  for  what  yo»i  intended  t<)  write,  or  prooosod  to  write,  npon  the  useful 
eisterhoods  in  the  Clnirch  of  Rome.  I  shiili  be  ghid  to  liavo  your  views 
upon  that  most  useful  class  of  feniaies ;  but  do,  my  dear  fellow,  remember 
that  you  are  writing  for  John  Smith  and  his  wife,  up  one  '  pair'  of  stairs, 
after  a  tea-dinner  at  6  o'clock ;  John  iiuliircrent  to  the  movements  of  the 
starry  heavens,  and  Mi-s.  Smith  absorbed  in  tlie  toes  of  John's  stockings. 
Think  of  these  (if  you  can)  and  you  will  wiite  splendidly." 


Iho 


it 


2'o  Miss  Krdpie,  on  th«  luss  of  her  Siutcr : — 

"Adelaide  Place,  March  17,  1861. 

"  It  must  be  very  terrible  !  The  Saviour's  words  in  His  sense  of  loneli- 
ness amidst  the  crowd  and  even  amidst  His  own  disciples,  will  be  full  of 
meaning  to  you,  '  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  witli  me  !' — but  for  that, 
the  universe  would  have  been  a  wihlerness  to  His  heart.  Our  human  hands 
are  too  coarse  to  meddle  witli  the  fine  network  of  the  spirit.  Wo  break 
and  confuse  oftcner  than  we  harmonize  and  heal.  But  He  can  do  it !  and 
with  what  \visdon»,  jwitience,  tenderness  and  holy  love  !  Oh,  what  a  mock- 
ery it  would  be  if  our  social  life  in  Christ  ended  here  !  It  haixlly  begins 
hero.  Very  soon  you  and  your  sister  will  meet,  and  when  you  talk  over 
old  times,  you  may  bo  able  to  praise  and  bless  Ood  for  this  time,  now  so 
•lark  and  trying.  Most  certain  it  is  that  Uoil  by  such  trials,  when  we  wait 
,n  Him,  trust  Him  and  seek  His  kingdom,  will  purify  us,  and  make  us  in- 
•/.rumeuts  more  tit  to  glorify  Him." 

"June  3,  18C1. 

"  My  uklovei)  Tahknts, — 

"  Few  men  are  able  to  begin  a  note  with  such  words  when  enter- 
ing their  fiftieth  year  I  1  o\v(>  it  to  (Jod  to  ackiunvl<Mlge  that  one  of  the 
great»st  mercies  in  a  life  which  has  been  one  continued  mercy,  lias  Iteen  to 
jK)ss(!S8  such  jiarents,  and  that  tht^y  have  been  spared  to  journey  with  me 
through  the  wiMeinesK  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  that  their  presence 
has  always  been  a  constant  light  of  love  wiiich  ntner  once  Hicki'red.  Most 
deeply  (h)  I  appreciate  the  inestimable  blessing  thus  bestosvi'il  on  me  and  on 
their  children's  children. 

•'  It  is  not  likely  that  if  1  am  spared  to  see  anothei-  decade  of  my  life,  I 
shall  have  both  or  either  of  yt)U  t<»  adibess.  Hut  oh  !  the  mercy  of  enter- 
ing old  age  with  one's  parents  still  alive,  and  then  to  pa.ss  from  old  ago  to 
eternal  youth  in  the  good  ho|»c  of  meeting  tlu'in  again  forever. 

"  If  my  birthdays  now  are  more  sobeied  than  t!:<'v  were  in  early  youth 
they  ai'e  far  moro  joyful.  I  every  yar  bless  (iod  with  a  fuller  heart  that 
I  exist  and  have  lived  in  such  an  atniosphei'o  of  earthly  love.  L^^t  mo  have 
your  last,  as  I  have  hiul  your  early  prayers,  that  I  may  fulfil  my  calling, 
and  that,  as  a  man  with  innumeiiible  sliortconungs,  I  uuiy  prove  in  the  main 
true  and  loyal  to  the  best  of  Mastei"s. 

"  Full  of  awe  and  thanksgivings  for  my  mercies  and  full  of  love  to  you 
both, 

"I  am  your  davoto*!  and  afi\'ctioiuvte  first-born." 

To 3.  M,  Ludlow,  Esq.:-  ^ugmt,  1861. 

"  Comfort  mo  by  scolding  tiu\     Your  geniiine  goodness,  t'oi-bearance,  and 
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forgiving-heartedness,  give  mo  jiositive  pain  ami  mako  me  hato  myself, 
■which  is  not  comforUhle.  Out  upon  public  life,  magazines,  and  all  articles  ! 
•  I  would  I  were  a  weaver  !' 

"  JJut  I  really  had  not  another  day  in  London  to  see  you.  I  was  worried 
to  death  by  Dowagera  and  Dogmatics. 

*'  You  know  why  the  town  clerk  of  Dunfermline  called  the  Provost  dog- 
matic  1  Because  the  '  bodie  got  so  croHs  in  an  argument  al>out  a  Bible 
doctrine,  that  he  hi  ted  my  thoomh." 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  not  'biting  my  thoomb,'  but 
ginng  mo  your  hand. 

"  As  to  the  new  Magazine,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  again.st  any 
other  craft  trying  to  cross  the  wide  ocean  along  with  my  own.  There  is 
room  for  all.  I  buy  two  or  three  jwnny  papers  now  instearl  of  one.  So  is 
it  with  cheap  magazines,  if  good. 

'•  My  call'dg  is  the  gospel,  to  giVe  mrself  wholly  to  it,  as  I  know  it  and 
believe  it.  For  this  I  live,  and  for  this  I  could  die.  Therefore  so  long  as 
I  have  Good  Words  there  shall  be  'i>reaching'  in  it,  direct  or  indirect,  and 
no  shame,  or  sham,  about  it.  This,  along  with  my  secularity,  will  keep  it, 
so  far,  distinct  from  other  iK»rioilicals. 

"The  sin  of  my  articles  is  in  what  they  do  not  say.  '  Wee  Davie,'  |>oor 
little  fellow  !  leaves  out  several  doctrines.  Tliey  say  that  the  e.\pre8sion, 
•Kest  her  soul  in  peace  1'  is  .so  I'opi.sh,  being  a  piayer  tor  the  dead,  that  it  is 
'most  dangerous.' 

"  I  have  published,  with  nriny  corrections,  my  .sermon  Cn"t  story)  of  Wee 
Davie,  and  iL'.OOU  sold  in  a  week.  It  is  intended  for  the  working-men  of 
Scotland  chielly." 

To  the  Rov.  W.  F.  Sri: VKNSON  :— 

"Tuin-NA-DRfAcn,  Kvi.r..s  OF  TiTE,  Auyvsf  U,  1861. 

"  I  must  try  a  volume  of  adilre.sses  to  the  working  classes,  or  '  Barony 
Sermons.'*  The  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Magazine  form  a  constant  sub. 
ject  of  anxiety.  I  want  to  intone  all  its  services  more  with  the  direct  Uhris- 
tian  spirit,  an*l  shall  do  so,  or  give  it  up. 

"As  to  Ned,  the  story  is  a  serious  atlair  with  me.  I  wish  to  show  the 
('hristian  life  workin;'  in  a  boy  placed  in  rather  trying  circumstances,  and 
becoming  stionger  through  falls  and  trials — to  illustrate,  in  short,  a  life 
liognn,  like  that  of  nuiny,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  early  life,  and  disciplined 
by  Christ  through  a  long  course  of  yoaiu  I  don't  lind  the  i)i'oce3«,  as 
descrilied  in  mo.st  'evangelical'  tracts,  by  which  nuiny  men  become  at  .ast 
strong  in  (.'hrist.  to  be  tiut^  to  life  as  I  see  it,  so  that  good,  boys  in  tracts aie 
not  like  tho.se  I  have  ever  met  with — Ned  i.s.  Along  with  this  I  wish  to 
excite  interest  in  sailors,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  those  also  who  may 
hear  for  the  sake  of  the  story.  I  cannot  think  that  I  siiall  utterly  fail,  or 
injure  the  cause  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself,  when  I  kuov;  that  1  have  only 
truth  in  view,  and  daily  piity  to  ("hrist  to  guide  me.  Oh  !  my  dear  friend, 
from  my  heart  I  say  it,  I  woidd  sooner-  die  than  consciously  injure  that 
cause  by  aiiylhiiig  I  write,  uliould  it  gain  me  the  fame  of  thegreatc'st  n:imes 
in  literature  !  As  a  literary  pnMlin-tiou  Ned  is  a  twu-penny  atlair,  bull  am 
encouraged  to  write  it  as  a  nunlium  of  jiree.  hing  t,'hri-,t." 

.    •■  •  AftmwanlH  imMiahcd  uu.ler  tlio  title,  ".Simiilo  Tiuths." 
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To  the  Same  •— • 

"  November  6,  1861, 

"  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  year  criticisms  on  Ned.  I  accept  what  you 
say  about  tlie  humanity  of  tlio  story,  I  wished  to  draw  men  towards  moon 
the  human  ground,  that  so  they  nii;;Iit  go  up  higher  witii  mo  towards  super- 
human goo(l.  The  story  points  to  that  direction.  The  hands  of  Esau  may 
lead  wild  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Jacob." 


•"   'i 


To  Colonel  DRRr.iior.y  (in  answer  to  a  Inttcr  reminding  him  of  a  promise  to  preach  a 
sermon  for  the  Souiety  fur  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals): — 

"Ola.<miow,  18C1. 

"I  beseech  you  to  have  mercy  on  me  kh  an  animal,  and  get  some  otlier 
brute,  equally  willing  and  more  able  than  I  am,  to  preacls  your  sermon.  I 
have  seven  sormons  to  preach  for  collections  in  other  churches  l)efore  Janu- 
ary— and  I  am  engaged  three  times  every  Simday  till  April — besides  tons  of 
other  work  on  my  i)ack.  I  ask  mercy  with  the  donkey,  dog,  or  carter's 
horse.  My  burthen  is  heavier  than  I  can  boar.  Let  the  deputy  chairman 
spare  liis  lash.     I  have  no  i>o\vor  to  bite  or  kick,  I  can  only  groan. 

"  I'll  feed  the  next  starved  dog  haudaoinoly,  shelter  for  a  week  the  first 
wandering  cat  I  meet,  even  put  my  sliouKlor  to  the  next  over-loaded  cart  of 
coal  or  iron  I  8(m».  I'll  listen  for  two  hours  to  'David  Dell.'  I'll  do  any 
deed  of  morcy  laid  ui)on  me  that  I  am  fit  for,  if  you  spare  my  back  while 
editor  of  Good  Wonii.  In  the  name  of  every  hurd-used  brute,  lay  or  clerical, 
animal  or  spiritual,  I  crave  your  mercy. 

"  Yours  in  trouble." 


{   ' 


In  answer  to  Colonel  DnEOUonN's  repeated  request : — 


ISCl. 


"Absence  in  Edinburgh  along  with  the  ofT-putting  of  the  flesh,  has  pre- 
vented me  from  replying  to  your  note.  I  shall  honestly  try  to  be  with  you 
if  possible  before  the  meeting  is  over  to  say  i4  few  good  words  for  my  brother 
donkeys,  and  all  animals  who  like  myself  are  too  severely  handled  and 
cudgelled  by  the  public.     In  sucli  sutlbring  you  will,  I  know,  sympathise." 


To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  :— 

"  MoNALTRiB,  Sepfemler  9,  1861. 

"Dear  kind  Mra.  Fuller  Maitland  drove  mo  to  C'rathie  on  Saturday. 
The  Manse  was  full,  i.e.,  the  minister,  with  a  son  and  two  grown-up  daugh 
ters,  a  lady  from  England  with  grown  up  son  and  daughter,  a  gentleman 
from  Edinburgh,  and  myself.  TIow  were  they  put  upl  The  walls  know.  I 
don't.  IJut  as  I  always  say,  no  Manse  was  ever  so  full,  but  that  (like  a 
'bus)  one  more  could  bo  taken  in.  I  preached — by  no  means  comfi)rtably 
to  myself.  I  could  not  remember  one  sentence  (literally)  and  had  to  trust 
to  the  moment  for  expression.  Lord  Jolni  Hiissell  there,  lint  the  Queen 
was  most  cordial  in  her  thanks  for  the  oouifort  I  gave  hor,  and  comm.imied 
me  to  return  next  year.  Ho  I  must  indulge  the  hope  that  it  was  blessed 
far  more  than  I  could  bolicve,  judging  from  my  own  feeling.  I  preached 
in  the  evening  for  Anderson.  I  dined  at  the  Castle,  and  spent  really  a 
ohmming  evening.     I  hail  a  long  v;!ilk  with  Lady  Augusv*  brace  during 
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the  interval,  and  learned  much  from  her  about  the  death  of  that  noble,  lov- 
ing woman,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  of  the  Queen's  grief.  She  was  a  most 
God-fearing  woman.  I  have  been  presented  by  the  Queen  with  a  delightful 
volume  of  hymns  which  her  mother  was  fond  of.  The  Queen's  distress  was 
deep  nn  I  very  bitter,  but  in  every  respect  such  as  a  daughter  ought  to  feel. 
Tlio  suddenness — unexpected  by  even  Sir  J.  Clarke — of  courae  shocked  her. 
At  dinner  were  ])resent  Princess  Alice  and  hei-  fiance,  Prince  Louis  of 
llesse.  Princess  Hohenlohe,  the  Queen's  half-sister — an  admirable  woman. 
I  sat  beside  Prince  Alfred,  aline,  gentlemanly  sailor.  We  had  lots  of  talk. 
After  dinner  I  had  a  most  interesting  convci'sation,  about  half  an  hour, 
with  the  Prince  Consort,  and  a  good  long  one  with  the  Queen.  In  short  it 
was  a  most  agreeable  evening." 

From  his  Journal  :— 

"Last  night  of  18G1.— The  happiest  time  I  have  had  yet  at  Balmoral  was 
this  last  with  the  dear  good  Piince,  whom  I  truly  mourn. 

"  The  death  !  What  an  event  for  the  nation  !  I  have  receiv  d  a  letter 
from  Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  which  is  very  delightful,  although  sad." 


■..  1V. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

18G2— C3. 

HIS  theological  views  were  gTadimlly  expanding  into  a  more 
spirit  ual  and  living  nppprehension  of  the  purpose  of  God  in 
Christ.  The  character  of  God  as  a  Father  had  always  been  tlie  central 
article  of  his  creed,  but  there  were  wider  applications  of  it  into  which 
his  keen  sympathies  were  constantly  leading  him.  Tlie  subject  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ  much  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  although  he  had 
been  long  familiar  with  the  views  held  on  that  subject  by  his  cousin, 
Dr.  J.  Macleod  Campbell,  lie  now  found  in  them  new  meaning  and 
adopted  them  more  fully.  "  As  far  as  it  goes,  his  teaching  seems  to 
shed  a  light  on  the  nature  of  Ciirist's  suHerings,  which  cannot  pass 
away,  because  springing  out  of  the  eternal  nature  of  things."  He  may 
afterwanls  have  diverged,  in  regard  to  some  minor  points,  from  what 
Campbell  tauglit  him,  but  lie  ctutainly  never  recurred  to  the  concep- 
tion of  tlie  suiferiugs  of  our  Lord  as  penal,  or  to  those  notions  of  the 
nature  of  salvation  which  it  involves.  Feeling  that  fresh  light  hail 
been  shed  on  the  purpose  of  God  in  Clirist  he  advanced  hopefully  inta 
new  regions  of  thought. 

From  his  Journal  :— 

"  Ajrril  20,  Sundai/. — T  iim  confined  to  the  lioiise  by  bronchitis,  and  enjoy 
deeply  and  thiinkfully  this  blessed  calm,  this  holy  rest.  Wh.at  a  gift  from 
God  is  this  holy  day  !  I  thank  God  that  during  these  last  few  yeai-s  I  enjoy 
the  pulpit  more  and  more,  and  find  it  a  rest  to  my  8j)irit  in  i)ropoi-tion  as  I 
Heck  in  the  bonds  of  Christ's  love  to  do  good,  and  to  make  others  partakers 
of  the  rest  in  Ilim.  I  have  been  seldom  in  life  so  exercised  in  spirit  as 
during  the  Sundays  which  preco<led  the  communion  and  on  the  comnnniion 
Sunday  itself,  in  preaching  on  the  Atonement,  according  to  the  view  taken 
of  it  by  my  beloved  John  Campbell.  As  far  as  I  am  capable  of  knowing 
myself,  I  can  declare  before  llira  vlio  knows  me  truly,  that  I  soiiglit  by 
earnost  prayer,  patient  reading,  and  meditation,  to  know  God's  revealed 
will  with  reference  to  Christ's  work.  It  Las  been  a  sulycct  which  has  moro 
or  less  occupied  my  thoughts  for  years,  and  I  never  allowed  myself,  I  think, 
to  bo  carried  away  by  mere  outward  authority,  but  sotight  to  see  it  and  so 
to  possess  it ;  for  seeing  (spiritually)  is  believing.  I  therefore  always 
preached  what  I  saw  and  believed ;  and  I  never  did  see  the  truth  as  John 
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Campbell  sees  it  until  lately.  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  what  Jesus 
did  as  an  atoning  Saviour,  He  did  for  all,  because  God  commands  all  men  to 
bolievo  in  Him  as  their  Saviour,  and  because  He  necessarily  desires  all  men 
to  be  saved,  t.c,  to  be  holy  like  Himself.  But  what  I  never  could  see  was 
the  philosophy  of  the  atonement,  or  that  element  in  Christ's  work  which 
constituted  the  atonement.  The  usual  method  of  explaining  it  (commonly 
called  'the  Battle  of  the  Attributes'),  as  penal  suffering  from  God's  wrath, 
and  80  satisfying  divine  justice,  I  could  not  contradict,  Uut  could  not  see 
and  rejoice  in  as  true.  So  I  was  disposed  to  allow  the  whole  thing  to  remain 
a  mystery — a  fact,  revealed  as  the  ground  of  certain  blessings  which  I  felt  I 
needed  and  thankfully  received,  but  without  any  necessary  connection  being 
seen  between  what  Christ  did  and  what  I  received.  But,  thank  God,  this 
is  dawning  on  me,  and  what  I  see  now  can  never,  I  think,  be  taken  from 
me,  for  conscience  has  its  (moral)  mathematics  as  well  as  the  reason." 

He  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  preparing  the  "  Old  Lieutenant," 
for  republication  in  a  separate  form.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the 
defective  structure  of  the  story,  but  he  was  certainly  disappointed 
when  some  of  the  reviews,  whose  criticisms  he  most  respected,  failed 
to  discover  its  aim  and  to  recognize  in  its  characters  portraits  from 
real  life.  Indeed,  so  disheartened  was  he  by  the  reception  of  his  first 
serious  attempt  in  the  domain  of  fiction,  that,  for  a  while,  lie  was 
resolved  it  should  be  the  last. 

To  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq.  ;— 

"  May,  1862. 

"What  I  should  like  you  to  do  with  my  '  Old  Lieutenant'  would  be — (1) 
to  correct  the  Scotch  or  Scotticisms,  for  I  never  was  taught  English  ;  (2)  to 
dmw  your  pen  through  any  sentence  or  expression  you  think  better  out  than 
in.  As  for  the  '  'igh  hart,'  it  must  remain  in  miblbus,  as  *  low  hart '  is  my 
line.  I  know  I  am  getting  into  a  fearful  mess  among  the  critics  for  pub- 
lishing it. 

"  I  know  the  book  has  no  art  in  its  plot,  for  alas !  I  had  to  write  it  from 
month  to  month,  always  thinking  the  next  month  would  end  it.  It  is  besides 
absurd  to  write  a  story,  as  I  intentionally  did,  for  the  preaching  in  it,  in- 
stead of  preaching  by  it.  But  I  know  the  characters  are  genuine,  and  true 
to  nature,  for  they  were  all  as  living  beings  who  possessed  me,  and  there  w 
not  one  tliat  does  not  stand  on  his  own  legs  as  real  flesh  and  blood.  I  deny 
with  my  whole  soul  and  strength  that  the  teaching  is  unhealthy.  It  is  not 
true  that  whatever  man  asks  for  in  prayer  he  gets  in  the  form  in  which  ho 
asks  it.  The  re*iewer  does  not  trust  in  God  as  I  do.  I  mean  by  this,  a 
trust  in  God  for  whatever  God  gives.  He  seems  to  think  that  it  is  trust 
for  some  specific  blessing.  And  what  did  poor  Ned  over  get,  except  hi* 
wife?  I  tried  to  picture  a  lad  neither  a  «ij<^' nor  a  ^[othodist — a  gooil, 
honost  fellow,  trained  up  sensibly  and  living  honestly,  and  as  any  young  man 
may  live,  aud  as  many  do.  But  nowadays,  it  seems,  young  men  must  be  either 
blackguards,  or  perfect  saints.  I  will  maintiin  that  it  is  a  picture  of 
real  life,  though  not  perhaps  of  London  life,  with  its  spasms.  Antl  the  critic 
Hivys  I  don't  know  the  sea!  I  wi«h  I  met  him  on  some  deck.  The  funny 
lliing  is  that  the  Examiner  of  Sea  C.ipUiins  in  Liverpool  was  so  astonislied 
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at  my  knowledge  of  the  sea  that  he  bogged  to  know  how  I  got  it,  or  if  a 
seaman  had  written  the  sea  parts  for  mo.  If  I  know  anything,  I  know 
about  a  ship." 

To  the  Kev.  W.  F.  Stevf.nsox  :—  '' 

"October  20,  1862. 

"  I  am  pretty  well  convinced,  from  tho  re\-iews  received  to-day  of  *  Old 
Lieutenant'  in  the  London  Jievieto  and  /Spectator,  that  I  am  not  able  to  be  of 
use  in  that  line.  Tlie  book  i.s  killed  and  buried  for  ever,  though  self-love 
makes  me  think  it  cannot  be  so  bad  as  they  make  it.  I  flliall,  in  tho  mean- 
time, get  what  good  I  can  to  my  own  spirit  by  tho  reviews,  and  learn  to 
«eek  quiet  and  peace  more  in  that  still  region  of  labour  before  God  which 
earth  cannot  disturb." 

The  Queen  had  no  v  come  to  Scotland  for  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  tlie  Prince  Consort,  and  Dr.  Macleod  vas  summoned  to 
Balmoral.  He  had  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  death  of  the  Prince, 
whom  he  had  regarded  as  "an  ideal  of  all  that  is  pure,  truthful,  unselfish 
and  wise  ;"  and  from  the  confidence  with  wjiich  ho  had  been  honoured 
by  l.iij  Sovereign,  he  was  able  deeply  to  synipathizo  with  her  in  her 

griiif. 

Although  his  journals  contain  many  intcvosling  accounts  of  his 
difi'erent  visits  at  Court  and  to  members  of  the  I'oyal  family,  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  reticence  he  always  observed  to  give  only  such 
extracts  as  may  indicate  Uie  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  the  loyalty 
of  his  services. 

He  ever  recognised  tho  grave  responsibility  which  these  duties 
entailed.  "  When  I  think  how  the  character  of  i)rinces  affects  tho 
liistory  of  the  world,  and  how  that  character  may  possibly  be  alTected 
by  what  I  say,  and  by  the  spirit  in  which  I  speak  and  act,  I  feel  tho 
work  laid  upon  me  to  be  very  solenui." 

"Your  Royal  Highness  knows,"  he  said  to  a  youngtir  member  of  tho 
family,  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  comfort  after  the  death  of  tho 
Prince,  "  that  I  am  here  as  a  pastor,  and  that  it  is  only  as  a  pastor  I  am 
permitted  to  address  you.  But  as  I  wish  you  to  tliank  me  when  wo 
meet  before  God,  so  would  I  address  you  now." 

"I  am  never  tempted,"  he  writ'^s.  "  to  conceal  any  conviction  from 
the  Queen,  for  I  feel  she  sympathizes  with  what  is  true,  and  likes  tho 
speaker  to  utter  the  truth  exactly  as  he  believes  it." 

From  his  Journal  :— 

"Mai/  8,  1862. — I  am  commanded  by  tho  Queen  to  visit  at  Balmoral 
from  Saturday  till  Tuesday. 

"Few  things  could  l)e  moi'o  trying  to  me  thiin,  in  proseut  circum.stanco3, 
to  meet  my  atHicted  Sovereign  face;  to  fucc.  But  (Jod,  who  calls  me,  will  aid 
me.  My  hope  is  in  Him,  Mud  Ho  v  ill  not  put  me  to  Khame.  May  Ho 
guide  me  to  s])eak  to  hor  fitting  truth  as  to  an  immortal  being,  a  sister  in 
humanity,  a  Queen  with  heavy,  heavy  trials  to  endure,  and  such  duties  to 
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perform  !  May  I  Ito  kupt  in  a  rij^lit  spirit,  loving,  p«nicefiil,  truthful,  wise, 
and  Bympathizinjj,  curryiii'^  the  burden  of  her  who  is  my  fiister  in  Christ  and 
my  Sovereign.   Fiilher!   Spoak  by  me  I" 

To  Mrs.  Maci.f.01)  :— 

"  Bai.moiiai.,  Hay  12,  1862. 

"You  will  retiirn  thfinkH  with  me  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  for  His  mercy 
and  goodness  in  having  hitherto  most  surely  guided  mo  during  this  time 
which  I  felt  to  be  a  most  soienin  and  important  era  in  my  life.  All  has 
passed  well — th:it  is  to  say,  (Jod  enabled  me  to  speak  in  private  and  in 
public  to  the  Queen  in  such  a  way  as  seemed  to  me  to  be  trutli,  the  truth  in 
(jtotl's  sight:  that  whieh  I  believed  she  needed,  though  I  felt  it  would  be 
very  trying  to  her  spirit  to  receive  it.  And  what  fills  me  with  deepest 
thankfi^iving  is,  that  she  has  receive<l  it,  and  written  to  me  such  a  kind 
tender  letter  of  thanks  for  it,  whieh  shall  be  treasured  in  my  heart  while  I 
live. 

"  Prince  Alfred  sent  for  mo  last  night  to  see  him  before  going  away. 
Thank  Gotl  1  sjxjke  fully  and  frankly  to  him — we  were  alone — of  his  diffi- 
culties, temptations,  and  of  his  father's  example  ;  what  the  nation  exj)ected 
of  him  ;  how,  if  he  did  God's  will,  good  and  able  men  would  rally  i*ound 
him ;  how,  if  ho  became  selfish,  a  .selfish  set  of  flatterei-s  would  truckle  to 
him  and  ruin  him,  while  caring  oidy  for  themselves.  He  thanked  me  for 
all  I  said,  and  wished  me  tt)  travel  with  him  to-day  to  Aberdeen,  but  the 
Queen  wishes  to  .see  mo  again.  I  am  so  thankful  to  have  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  my  dear  friend  I/idy  Augusta  IJruce  \xy:\"i.  The  Duchess  of 
Athole  also — a  most  delightful,  renl  woman." 


From  hJB  Joi'rnal  :  — 

"  May  1  'ith. — Irfit  mo,  if  possil)le,  recall  sduik  of  the  incidents  of  these  few 
days  at  Ualmoi-iil,  which  in  after  years  I  may  read  with  interest,  when 
memory  gi-ows  dim 

"  After  dinner  1  wius  summoned  unexpectedly  to  the  Queen's  room.  Slie 
was  alone.  8he  met  me,  an<l  with  an  unutterably  sad  expression  which 
filled  my  eyes  with  tears,  at  once  began  to  speak  about  the  Prince.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  recall  distinctly  the  sequiaice  or  substance  of  that  long 
conversation.  She  spoke  of  his  excellencies — his  love,  his  cheerfulness,  how 
he  was  everything  to  her  ;  how  all  now  on  e.krth  seemed  dead  to  her.  She 
said  she  never  shut  her  eyes  to  trial,  but  liked  to  look  them  in  the  face; 
Jiow  she  would  never  shrink  from  duty,  but  that  all  was  at  present  done 
mechanically  ;  that  her  highest  ideas  of  purity  and  love  were  obtained  from 
him,  and  that  God  could  not  be  dis[)le;i!sed  with  her  love.  But  there  was 
nothing  morbid  in  her  grief.  I  s|)olve  freely  to  her  about  all  I  felt  regarding 
him — the  love  of  the  nation  and  their  8ymj)athy  ;  and  took  every  opportunity 
of  bringing  before  her  the  reality  of  God's  love  and  sympathy,  her  noble 
calling  as  a  Queen,  the  value  of  her  life  to  the  nation,  the  blesscdneeis  of 
prayer. 

"  Sunday,the  whole  household,  Queer.,  and  Royal  Family  were  assembled 
at  10.15.  A  temporary  pulpit  was  erected.  I  began  with  a  short  prayer, 
tlien  read  Job  xxiii..  Psalm  xlii.,  beginning  and  end  of  John  xiv.  and 
end  of  Revelations  vii.     After  the  Lord's  Prayer  1  expounded  Hebrewf 
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xii.  J.12,  and  concluded  witli  prayer.  The  whole  .service  was  less  than  an 
hour.  I  then  nt  12  preached  at  Crathie  on  *  All  things  aro  ours.'  In  the 
evening  at  Crathie  on  '  Awake  thou  that  slooiwst.'  The  household  attended 
both  services. 

"On  Monday  I  had  another  long  interview  with  the  Queen.  She  was 
much  more  like  her  old  self — cheerful,  and  full  of  talk  about  persons  and 
things.  She  of  coui-se  spoke  of  the  Prince.  She  said  that  he  always  be- 
lieved ho  was  to  die  soon,  and  that  ho  often  told  her  that  ho  had  never  any 
fear  of  death. 

"  I  saw  also  the  Princesses  Alice  and  Helena  ;  ouch  by  herself. 

"  No  words  of  mine  can  express  the  deep  syiupiithy  I  have  for  these 
mourners.  From  my  soul  I  ahull  ever  pray  for  them  that  (Jod  would  make 
them  His  own  dear  childn-n. 

"  What  a  drive  we  had  on  Mond  ly  up  to  the  falls  of  the  Gurbhalt !  Tlie 
great  pines,  the  mo.ssy  flooring  of  the  woods,  the  pure  streams,  the  herds  of 
deer,  the  aiofid  purple  of  the  hills,  the  white  snow  on  their  tops,  tho  en- 
amelled grass  so  characteristic  of  this  sea.son,  the  marvellous  lights]  Oh 
what  a  glorious  revelation  of  God.     I  returned  yesterday  full  of  praiso. 

"  The  more  I  learn  about  tho  Prince  Con.sort,  the  more  I  agree  with  what 
tho  Queen  said  to  mo  about  him  on  Monday,  *  that  ho  really  did  not  seem 
to  comprehend  a  selBsh  character,  or  what  selfishness  was.'  And  on  what- 
ever day  his  public  life  is  revealed  to  the  world,  I  feel  certain  this  will  bo 
recognized. 

"  Dr.  Becker,  to  whom  I  was  complaining  of  Humboldt's  treatment  of 
the  Ptince,  told  me  that  tho  only  thing  the  Prince  said  or  wrote  about  it  to 
him  was,  '  I  am  sorry  for  jwor  Humboldt.'  Ho  felt  thut  such  things  in- 
jured one  whom  he  so  much  loved  and  admired." 

At  the  end  of  May,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Maclcod  and  his  brother 
Donald,  he  took  a  six  weeks'  tour  in  Italy,  crossinj^  Mont  Cenis  to 
Turin,  and  thence  by  Genoa  and  the  IJiviora  to  Florence,  Bologna, 
Venice,  Milan,  and  the  Italian  Lakes,  and  returning  lionio  by  Cour- 
niayeur,  tho  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Basle.  His  impressions  of  Italy 
were  afterwards  recorded  in  G)od  Words* 


■ 


To  hia  Father  :— 


"  Florexcb,  June  3,  18C2. 


"  It  would  take  montuv:  of  patient  study  to  got  even  a  general  idea  of  the 
gUmes  of  ai-t  in  Florence ;  wo  have  not  a  shadow  of  an  idea  in  Scotland  of 
what  art  \a.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  barbarous  country  ;  yet,  in  a  bettoi* 
respect,  it  is  as  heaven  to  this.     I  wish  you  saw  Popery  hero  to  loatho  it. 

"  I  preached  last  Sunday.  Protestantism  hardly  exists.  Little  is  doing 
or  can  be  done.  God  alono  can  help  this  wretched  country.  How  I  know 
not,  nor  can  see.     All  is  beautiful  and  grand,  hut  man  and  his  moral.s." 

T'i  hia  Father  and  Motues  :  — 

"Lake  MAGCionK,  Smiday,  June  15. 

"  The  two  places  I  enjoyed  most  wero  Venice  and  two  days'  rest  at  Bel- 
laggio,  on  the  Lake  of  Como.    Tho  beauty  is  really  inconceivable.    For  wild 

•  "  KambUng  Notes  of  a  Raniblo  in  Italv."— ffood  /foni*.  1862. 
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and  majestic  grandeur  I  admire  our  own  Highlands  most,  but  for  surpass* 
ing  and  majestic  beaxity,  this. 

*'  I  preached  in  the  Ileckla  steamer  to  the  Jack  Tars  on  Sunday  last. 
Campsio  men  and  Glasgow  men  were  on  board.  It  was  a  pleasant  day. 
The  glory  of  Venice  cunnot  be  imagined. 

"  Baveno,  Sunday  evening. — We  crossed  the  lake  to-day,  and  have  had  a 
nice  service.  I  read  the  Liturgy  and  preached.  We  had  a  delightful 
walk  through  the  vineyards,  and  enjoyed  the  snowy  Alps  in  the  distance." 

To  A.  Strahan,  Esq. :—  "  MONASTERY  OF  THE  Great  St.  Beksard, 

June2l,  1S62. 

"  Ere  I  bid  farewell  to  the  world,  I  wish  to  bid  farewell  to  thee.  I  have 
resolved  to  join  the  Brothers  of  St.  Bernard.  All  is  arranged.  I  find  that 
they  never  heard  of  Piesbyterianism,  Free,  or  U.  P.  Kii-k ;  know  nothing 

even  of  Dr. or  Dr. ,  and  have  kept  up  service  here,  helping  the 

poor  and  needy,  for  800  years.  I  find  I  can  live  here  for  nothing,  never 
preach,  but  only  chant  Latin  prayers  ;  that  they  never  attend  public  meet- 
ings, never  go  to  Exeter  Hall,  nor  to  a  General  Assembly,  but  attend  to  the 
big  dogs  and  the  travellers  of  all  nations.  In  short,  it  is  the  very  place  for 
me,  and  I  have  craved  admission,  and  hope  to  be  received  to-night.  I  shall 
be  known  henceforth  as  Frater  Flemingus.  (I  think  I  owe  it  to  the  Cap- 
tain to  adopt  his  name.)  My  wife  goes  to  a  nimnevy  ;  I  leave  my  children 
to  your  care — 31  to  you  and  3|  to  Isbister.  Farewell,  best  of  men  and  of 
publishers  !  Farewell,  Isbister,  best  of  men  and  of  smokers.  Farewell, 
Oood  Words  !  Farewell,  the  world  and  all  its  vanities  ! I  was  inter- 
rupted at  this  point  by  a  procession  of  monks,  who  came  to  strip  me  of  my 
worldly  garments,  and  to  prescribe  the  vows.  Before  changing  garments, 
I  enquii'ed  about  the  vows.  Judge  of  my  amazement  in  finding  I  must  re- 
nounce cigars  for  ever  !     I  pause 

"  P.S. — 2  A.M.,  2'2nd. — The  monks  won't  give  in.  The  weather  is  fear- 
fully cold.     No  fires  in  the  cells.     The  dogs  are  mangy. 

**  3  A.M. — I  am  half-dead  with  cold.  I  shan't  lie  in  the  morgue.  I  re- 
jient ! 

"  6  A.M.— Off" for  London  !     Hurrah  ! " 

Jt»  Mrs.  MACLEOD  : —  -     i 

"August  18,  1862. 
"  I  had  a  delightful  visit  from  Stanley.  He  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
Christian  gentleman  and  scholar.  When  I  come  into  close  contact  with  such 
men  as  he,  John  Campbell,  Erskine,  Scott,  Maurice,  Davies,  Ludlow,  Hughes, 
I  feel  how  I  could  enjoy  heaven  with  them.  Wliether  it  is  my  defect  or 
theirs  I  know  not,  but  the  narrow,  exclusive,  hard  hyper-Calvinistic  schools 
repel  me,  and  make  me  nervously  unhappy.  I  cry  to  God  daily  for  humility 
to  lore  all,  and  to  feel  that  I  am  saved  as  a  sinner  who,  as  such,  must  have 
disgusted  the  angels.  Our  pride  is  devilish,  and  when  I  know  how  much 
better  many  of  those  who  repel  me.  are  than  I  am,  or  even  have  been,  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  pride,  and  that  I  cannot  clasp  them  to  my  heart.  I  should 
despair,  unless  I  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  can  and  will  deliver  me,  and 
give  me  to  enjoy  the  unspeakable  heaven  of  being  a  Ixumble,  meek  child 
without  my  knowing  it,  but  simply  being  it,  loving  it,  so  that  by  the  super- 
natural I  may  become  natural,  for  sin  in  every  form  is  so  unnatural. 
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"  I  never  had  a  happier  day  than  yesterday.  I  preaclied  on  the  first  two 
parables  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke,  and  felt  so  strong  and  happy  in 
preaching.  The  highest  conceivable  enjoyment  is  to  preach,  even  in  a 
small  degree,  in  sympathy  with  Christ — to  feel  that  He  is  Avith  us,  to  s]jeak 
what  you  know  is  right,  and  in  the  right  spirit  of  good-will  and  unselfish 
love.  I  believe  that  God  will  help  our  India  Mission,  and  bless  us  as  a 
congregation  by  somehow  connecting  us  with  this  work. 

"  I  have  the  most  intense  desire  to  spend  the  next  ten  yeaxa  of  ray  life,  il 
these  ai'e  given  me,  more  earnestly  than  I  have  ever  done.    At  sixty  I  shall 
be  unfit  for  active  work.     Whatever  I  can  write  for  the  good  of  my  fellow 
men  must  be  done  in  this  time.     It  is  a  glorious  gift,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
Almighty  I  may  yet  overcome  the  bad  habits  of  sloth  and  want  of  method  " 

To  the  Eev.  W.  F.  Stevensox  :—  «<  October  i,  1862. 

"Thanks  for  your  delightful  volume.*  No  Presbyterian  ha;^  written 
before  in  such  a  catholic  spirit ;  and  this  I  feel  to  be  a  gi-eat  want  of  our 
Church.  We  ignore  sixteen  centuries  almost ;  we  dig  deeper  and  deep- 
er the  trenches, — which  genial  Nature  was  kindly  filling  up  with  sweet 
flowers, — to  keep  up  the  old  division  lines,  instead  of  building  bridges  to 
connect  us  as  far  as  possible  with  the  Church  Catholic.  Judaical  separation 
won't  do,  far  less  Pharisaical.  The  only  separation  which  is  good  is  that  of 
greater  praying  and  working,  which,  like  true  love,  is  at  once  the  most 
separating  and  most  uniting  element.  The  *  Stand  back,  I  am  holier  than 
thou,'  must  be  exchanged  for  the  '  Come  near,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou 
through  grace,  which  is  thine  as  well  as  mine,  and  mine  too  for  thee.'  God 
bless  your  book !" 

i'/'o?«  liis  Journal  : —       '  -  ;  *' ' 

"  N'ov.  3. — I  this  day  begin  my  winter's  work.  I  am  pei'suaded  that  God 
is  shutting  me  up  in  His  providence  to  a  deeper,  inner  mission  in  my  own 
spirit  and  in  my  parish.  What  I  am  longing  to  obtain  is  more  of  the 
glory  and  blessedness  of  love  and  humility.  Humility  towards  God  and 
man  would  be  heaven.  I  have  been  greatly  quickened  to  aim  at  this  by 
Vinet's  noble  sermon  on  *  Submitting  one  to  another,'  and  '  Lifting  up  holy 
hands.'  There  is  no  sermon-wiiter  who  masters  me  as  he  does — so  search- 
ing, so  faithful,  so  discriminating  and  holy.  I  feel  now  that  the  rest  of  my 
life  will  be  nobly  spent  if  I  can  only,  by  the  constant  help  of  Almighty 
gi'ace,  seek  daily  to  go  out  of  myself  in  love  to  God  and  man,  showing  it  by 
patience,  silence,  sympathy,  forbeai-ance — the  esteeming  others  better  than 
myself — honouring  them,  submitting  to  them,  being  nobody,  and  my  brother 
all-in-all  to  me. 

"  My  proposed  work  will  be  :— 

"  Regular  visitation  of  the  sick  and  aged,  and  weekly  visits  of  communi- 
cants. 

"  Careful  preparation  of  lectures,  sermons,  and  prayers. 

"  Thursday  evening  prayer  meetings. 

"  Weekly  district  meetings. 

"  Visit  the  Workhouse  and,  if  possible,  the  Hospital. 

"  With  God's  help,  I  should  like  to  rise  at  half-past  five.  Spend  half-an- 
hour  at  least  in  devotion.  Write  till  9.  Keep  Friday  and  Saturday 
exclusively  for  pulpit. 

•  "  Prayirg  and  Working." 
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*'  "Wednesday  night,  district ;  Thursday,  7  to  8,  people  in  vestry  ;  8,  meet- 
ing.    Monday,  sick  and  sorrowing.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  visitation. 

"  Tuesday,  Nov.  25. — My  beloved  father  died  this  morning,  between  one 
and  two,  in  his  seventy^ninth  year.  We  have  lost  as  loving  a  father  as  ever 
blessed  a  family. 

•'  God  has  called  him,  and  spared  my  beloved  mother. 

"  I  defer  writing  anything  about  his  death." 

**  26<A  April,  1863. — Having  the  first  quiet  Sunday  evening  since 
January  1,  I  wLsh  to  go  back  in  my  Journal,  and  to  record  a  iew  events 
which  I  would  like  to  remember  in  detail. 

"  I  had  been  cut  of  town,  and  returned  homo  on  "Monday.  Having  much 
to  do,  I  sat  down  to  work.  It  was  a  close,  foggy  night.  Just  as  I  was 
settled  to  my  writing,  I  remembered  that  I  had  not  seen  my  dear  father 
since  Friday.  Anxious  to  save  time  I  went  out  as  I  was,  intending  to  spend 
only  a  few  minutes  with  him.  But  I  found  mj  mother  out,  an  event  which 
had  not  happened,  I  prevsume,  for  years.  So  I  stayed  a  long  time,  and  to 
cheer  him  talked  over  old  Morven  stories.  He  had  been  dull  all  day,  but 
I  did  cheer  him  so  that  I  never  saw  him  more  happy.  We  parted  at  ten. 
My  door-bell  rang  about  one  a.m.,  and  a  message  was  brought  to  my  bed 
that  he  was  dying.  In  a  few  minutes,  another.  I  hurried  down — he  wa.s 
dead  !  I  went  to  his  room,  and  there  he  lay  as  he  had  died — asleep  !  I  did 
not  weep,  nor  did  I  feel  the  least  excited.  The  Lord  knows  how  this  was ; 
but  so  it  was.     I  felt  less  a  great  deal  than  I  had  often  done  in  visiting  the 

poorest,  even  strangers,  in  time  of  distress There  he  lay,  with 

that  noble  head  and  white  hair — but  why  describe  it  ? 

"  In  all  my  life  I  never  saw  such  a  glorious  face  in  death.  He  lay  for  a 
week  in  that  coffin,  pure  and  sweet  as  marble.  The  red  was  in  his  lips,  and 
there  was  a  nobleness,  a  grandeur,  a  dignity,  about  that  face  and  head, 
which  VI eve  fascinating.  I  can  describe  the  feeling  they  created  by  no  other 
word. 

"  The  remarkable  things  on  the  day  of  the  public  funeral  were  the  number 
of  Highland  women,  old  and  young,  who  stniggled  with  obvious  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  the  hearse  until  it  reached  the  Barony,  where  we  parted 
from  the  general  company,  and  went  to  dear  old  Campsie.  There  the 
spectacle  was  very  remarkable.  It  was  twenty-five  years  smce  he  had  left 
that  parish,  and  yet  in  a  town  of  two  thousand  every  shop  was  shut  sponta- 
neously.    There  we  laid  him  and  returned  to  my  beloved  mother. 

"Since  then  the  house,  which  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  the  centie 
of  such  love  and  life,  has  been  emptied,  and  a  great  chapter  has  been  closed. 
We  all  intenselv  realise  it." 


His  experience  in  the  management  of  an  enormous  parish  had  con- 
vinced him  that,  however  well  it  may  be  administered,  the  Poor  Law 
necessarily  entails  moral  and  social  consequences,  which,  if  not  coun- 
teracted, must  seriously  affect  the  well-being  of  the  community.  He 
believed  it  was  worse  than  a  mistake  to  place  the  deserving  poor  on 
the  same  level  with  the  idle  and  disreputable,  and  thus  destroy  that 
self-respect  which  is  the  best  safeguard  against  pauperism.  The  sub- 
stitution of  statutory  rates  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity,  must, 
in  his  opinion,  ultimately  demoralise  both  rich  and  poor.     The  gulf 
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which  was  every  day  becoming  wider  between  class  and  class,  between 
the  brother  who  was  "  increased  -with  goods,"  in  the  West  End,  and 
the  brother  "  who  had  need,"  in  the  East  End  of  the  City,  appeared  to 
him  one  of  the  gravest  problems  with  which  the  Church  had  to  deal, 
and  how  to  create  "  bridges"  across  the  gulf  became  for  a  while  the 
absorbing  topic  of  his  reflections.  An  article  which  appeared  in  Good 
Words,  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  the  Eev.  W.  F.  Stevenson,  oa  the 
practical  application  at  Elberfeldt  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  plan  for  relieving 
the  poor,  struck  him  so  much  that  he  determined  to  see  for  himself 
what  the  writer  described.  He  accordingly  made  a  brief  excursion  to 
Germany  in  the  month  of  Februaly,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  Eev.  Adolph  Saphir,  and  his  brother  Donald,  and  after  visiting 
Pastor  riiedner's  Deaconess  Institution,  at  Kaiserswerth,  spent  two 
days  at  Elberfeldt.*  On  his  return  to  Glasgow  he  gave  a  lecture 
"  On  East  and  West,"  to  an  influential  audience  in  the  Corporation 
Galleries ;  and  as  the  season  was  too  near  an  end  for  gaining  any 
practical  result,  he  intimated  his  intention  to  repeat  it  next  winter, 
and  to  follow  it  up  by  a  discourse  on  "  Bridges,"  in  which  he  would 
propose  a  remedy  for  the  evils  he  had  described.  This  intention  he 
was  unable  to  accomplish,f  and  a  paper  in  Good  Words  afterwards 
published  in  a  separate  form,  J  alone  remains  to  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  his  thoughts  were  then  turned. 

From  his  Journal  : 

"  MarcJi,  1863. — On  my  return  from  Grermany  I  went  to  Windsor.  I 
reached  there  Monday  night,  but  did  not  see  the  Queen.  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Dean  of  »."indsor  (Wellesley,  nephew  of  the  Duke),  one  of  those 
noble  specimens  of  the  pious  Christian  gentleman  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  English  Church  above  all  others.  Next  day  I  walked  with  Lady 
Augusta  to  the  Mausoleum  to  meet  the  Queen.  She  was  accompanied  by 
the  Princess  Alice.  She  had  the  key,  and  opened  it  herself,  luidoing  the 
bolts,  and  alone  we  entered  and  stood  in  silence  besides  Marochetti's  beauti- 
ful statue  of  the  Prince.  I  was  very  much  overcome.  She  was  calm  and 
quiet. 

"  We  parted  at  the  entrance,  and  I  accompanied  Lady  Augusta  to  Frog- 
more,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  She,  the  Duchess,  must  have 
been  a  most  unselfish,  devoted  mother.  All  the  tender  things  Lady  Augusta 
said  about  her  were  quite  in  keeping  with  what  I  had  before  heard. 

"  I  had  a  private  interview  at  night  with  the  Queen.  She  is  so  true,  so 
genuine,  I  wonder  not  at  her  sorrow.  To  me  it  is  quite  natural,  and  has 
not  a  bit  of  morbid  feeling  in  it.  It  but  expresses  the  gi'eatest  loss  that  a 
sovereign  and  wife  could  sustain. 

*  An  account  of  this  journey  was  given  in  Good  Words,  "  Up  the  Rhine  in  Winter, 
by  t^our  Friends."  Each  of  the  travellers  contributed  a  portion  ;  Stevenson  describ- 
ing Kaiserswerth  and  Elberfeldt,  Saphir  a  visit  to  Dr.  Langeat  Bonn,  Dr.  Macleod  the 
Carnival  at  Cologne,  and  his  brother  the  Rhine  scenery  in  winter. 

t  The  unaccountable  disappearance  of  his  first  lecture  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy 
winter,  one  of  the  chief  liindiances  to  his  resuming  the  subject. 

t  " How  can  we  beat  Relieve  our  Deserving  Poor  ? "    Stiahan,  18G7. 
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"  Next  clay  I  went  tlirough  Windsor,  which  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  royal 
residence.  There  are  some  grand  pictures  in  it,  and  also  a  number  of  poor 
ones.  Except  the  royal  apartments  in  the  Kremlin,  these  are  the  finest  in 
Europe. 

"  I  returned  home  and  went  hack  to  the  marriage  on  the  10th  of  March. 
I  was  in  full  court  dress,  but  found  I  could  have  gone  in  gown  and  bands. 
Why  describe  what  has  been  given  in  full  detail  1  I  got  beside  Kingsley, 
Stanley,  Birch,  and  in  a  famous  place.  Being  in  front  of  the  royal  pair  we 
saw  better  than  any,  except  the  clergy.  It  was  a  gorgeous  sight,  yet  some- 
how did  not  excite  me.     I  suppose  I  am  past  this. 

"  Two  things  struck  me  much.  One  was  the  whole  of  the  royal  princesses 
weeping,  though  concealing  their  tears  with  their  bouquets,  as  they  saw 
their  brother,  who  was  to  them  but  their  '  Bertie '  and  their  dear  father's 
son,  standing  alone  waiting  for  his  bride.  The  other  was  the  Queen's  ex- 
pression as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  while  her  husband's  Chorale  was 


sung. 


She  seemed  to  be  with  him  alone  before  the  throne  of  God." 


roEev.  A.  Clerk,  LL.D.:— 

"  Even  you  have  little  idea  of  the  ovei-whelming  business  which  has  been 
laid  on  me  by  Providence.  I  am  able  to  keep  peace  at  the  heart,  but  with 
extreme  difficulty ;  for  it  is  so  vexing  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  well  which 
is  attempted,  and  to  leave  so  much  utterly  undone. 

"  The  Prince's  marriage  was,  of  course,  a  splendid  affair.  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  your  idea  ^f  my  reqiiiring  much  grace  to  return  to  my  work  I 
I  returned  with  quiet  thanksgiving  ;  for,  believe  me,  spectacles  of  that  sort 
don't  even  excite  me.  They  interest  me  much  ;  but  a  day  in  Glen  Nevis 
would  unfit  me  much  more  for  the  Glasgow  closes.  I  hope  in  summer  to 
have  the  joy  of  visiting  King  Ben  and  his  Queen,  the  Glen." 

Jo  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson  : —  •  '  ■ 

"  March  U,  18t53. 

*'  I  gave  my  lecture  '  On  East  and  West '  on  Monday  to  a  great  audience, 
but  from  want  of  time  I  could  say  little  about  Elberfeldt,  so  I  mean  to  open 
next  winter's  course  with  a  lecture  on  *  Bi-idges,'  or  how  to  connect  East 
and  West.  To  this  end  I  mean  to  work  during  summer,  collecting  facts 
about  such  practical  efforts  in  other  places  as  may  be  suitable  for  this  city." 

From  his  Jour.val  :  — 

"  Tuesda'y,  May  25th. — I  returned  last  night  from  Balmoral.  The  weather 
magnificent.     I  was  in  singularly  dull  spirits. 

"  I  saw  the  Queen  on  Sunday  night,  and  had  a  long  and  very  confidential 
talk  with  her. 

"  I  feel  she  wishes  me  to  utter,  as  I  do,  anything,  which  in  my  soul  I 
feel  to  be  true,  and  according  to  God's  will.  She  has  a  reasoning,  searching 
mind,  anxious  to  get  at  the  root  and  the  reality  of  things,  and  abhors  all 
shams,  whether  in  word  or  deed. 

"  Truly  I  need  a  higher  wisdom  than  my  own  to  use  the  gi'eat  talent  God 
has  given  me  to  speak  the  tinith  in  wisdom,  and  in  love  without  fear  of 
man." 

"  T  record  a  specimen  of  my  boy's  theology  : — 
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"A. 
"J. 
"A. 
*'J. 
"A. 
"J. 
"A. 


**  J.  *  Auntie,  what  prayer  shall  I  say  1  Shall  I  say,  "  When  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep,  angels  will  me  keep  V ' 

'  Yes ;  say  that.' 

'  Mamma  says  that  gooil  angels  keep  good  boys.' 

'  Shall  I  leave  the  candle  burning?     Ai'e  you  frightened?' 

'  Yes — no — yes  ;  leave  it  burning.' 

'  What  are  you  frightened  for  ? ' 

« Kats.' 

'  Think  you,  dear,  about  the  good  angels.* 
**J.  *  Can  they  kill  rats  V"  , 

As  it  was  thought  desirable  to  send  deputies  from  the  Church  to 
visit  the  stations  which  the  Committee  of  the  Jewish  Mission  was  es- 
tablishing in  the  Levant,  Dr.  Macleod  and  his  friend  Dr.  Macduff 
volunteered  their  services  for  this  duty,  and  offered  to  fulfil  it  at  their 
own  cost.  They  resolved,  however,  not  to  go  except  the  General 
Assembly  was  perfectly  unanimous  in  its  decision.  This  condition 
not  having  been  fulfilled,  they  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

7'o  Di.  Macduff  : — 

.    ^         . .       . 

•■'All  will  go  well,  I  hope,  in  the  Assembly.  We  do  not  go,  of  course  ; 
but  I  hope  enough  sense  and  generosity  will  be  found  as  to  let  us  off  with 
giace.     Fear  not !  yop  and  I  shall  come  well  out  of  this  business." 

The  opposition  to  Good  Words,  which  he  had  anticipated  from  a 
section  of  the  religious  world,  and  of  which  some  faint  murmurs  had 
already  reached  him,  at  last  broke  out  with  a  violence  for  which  he 
was  certainly  not  prepared.  The  liecord  newspaper  published  a  series 
of  criticisms  of  the  magazine,  especially  referring  to  the  contributions 
of  Principal  Tulloch,  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Caird,  and  Dr.  Macleod,  which, 
besides  wrath  and  bitterness,  displayed  so  much  deliberate  dishonesty, 
that  he  was  utterly  shocked  by  the  revelation  it  gave  of  the  spirit 
reigning  in  the  narrower  circle  of  the  "  Evangelical "  world,  The 
maledictions  of  the  Record,  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and 
widely  circulated  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  caught  up  and 
re-echoed  by  kindred  organs  throughout  the  country,  and  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  editor  of  the  oflending  periodical  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  many  whose  good-will  he  valued.  A  ludicrous  anti-climax 
was  reached  in  the  Controversy  when  the  Presbytery  of  Strathboaie 
gravely  "  overtured  "  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  to  take 
tjtood  Words  into  its  consideration.  If  Dr.  Macleod  was  indignant 
under  this  treatment,  he  was  still  more  grieved  and  ashamed.  He  never, 
however,  lost  the  confidence  of  the  healthier  "  Evangelical "  party  in 
all  Churches,  and  an  able  exposure  of  the  spiteful  character  of  the 
criticisms  in  the  Record  which  appeared  in  the  Patriot,  (\.\*X  much  even 
to  remove  the  suspicions  under  wliicli  he  lay  willi  the  weaker 
brethren. 
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From  his  Journal  : — 

"  A  series  of  reviews  on  Good  Words  have  appeared  in  the  Record  news- 
paper. What  gives  these  furious  attacks  any  interest  to  me  is  the  evidence 
which  they  afiford  of  the  state  of  a  section  of  the  Evangelical  Church  which 
sets  itself  up  as  the  perfection  of  *  Evangelicalism.' 

"  .  .  .  .  I  was  quite  aware  of  the  risk  I  should  run  from  the  narrow 
school  of  perfectly  conscientious  people,  weak  albeit  and  ignorant  of  the  big 
world,  and  of  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  of  what  might  be  done  for 
Christ's  caxise  and  kingdom  by  wiser  and  broader  means. 

"  I  had  tried  the  very  same  experiment  in  the  old  Edinburgh  Christian 
Magazine  for  ten  years.  It  never  paid :  its  circulation  was  about  four 
thousand.  But  I  held  on  till  the  publisiiers,  who  had  little  capital  and  les-s 
enterprise,  gave  it  up  in  despair.  But  while  I  met  constant  opposition  from 
the  weaker  brethren,  I  held  on  with  the  hope  of  emancipating  cheap  religious 
literature  from  the  narrowness  and  weakness  to  which  it  had  come.  Good 
Words  has  now  risen  to  a  circulation  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
monthly,  while  we  print  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Thus  the  ex- 
periment has  so  far  succeeded.  I  resolved  to  publish  the  names  of  con- 
tributors, so  that  each  man  would  feel  he  was  responsible  for  his  own  tiliare 
of  the  work  only,  while  I  was  responsible  for  the  whole.  Until  this  moment 
it  has  been  welcomed,  but  the  Record  has  opened  fire — Strahan  told  me  it 
was  to  do  so.  The  articles  afford  frightful  evidence  of  the  low  state  to 
which  Pharisaical  *  Evangelicalism'  has  come.  They  have  been  ably 
answered  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Patriot.  I  don't  know,  nor  suspect 
by  whom.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  get  Good  Words  rejected  by  Tract 
Societies,  the  Pure  Literary  Society,  SiC.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that, 
at  a  time  when  the  very  citadel  of  truth  is  attacked,  these  men  are  not 
thankful  for  such  a  sincere  and  hearty  defence,  Strahan  writes  me  that 
since  the  attack  he  has  sold  more  than  ever.  But  this  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. My  own  belief  is  that  the  magazine  will  for  a  time  be  injured. 
So  many  thousands  of  well-intentioned  people  are  slaves  to  religious  papers 
(among  the  worat  in  existence),  and  to  their  weak-headed  '  Evangelical' 
pastors,  as  much  as  any  Papists  to  their  church  or  priesthood ;  and  so  many 
men  are  terrified  to  be  held  up  as  *  unevangelical,'  that  I  don't  think  they  are 
as  yet  prepared  for  a  magazine  which  shall  honestly  represent  the  various 
subjects,  besides  '  religion,'  which  in  point  of  fact  so  occupy  the  thoughts  of 
good  men. 

"  The  '  worid'  is  that  which  is  '  not  of  the  Father.'  The  so-called  '  Evan- 
gelical party' — for,  thank  God,  they  are  but  a  small  clique — are  becoming 
the  worshippers  of  mere  Shibboleths — phrases.  The  shortest  road  to  be  con- 
sidered religious  is  to  adhere  to  the  creed  in  words,  and  to  keep  up  a  cant 
vocabulary.  Let  two  men  appear  in  a  certain  circle  of  society  of  London, 
and  let  one 'man  speak  of  *  the  Lord's  people,' '  a  man  of  God,'  *  a  great  work 
going  on  of  revival,'  &c.,  and  another  speak  of  *  good  Christian  people,'  '  a 
good  man,'  '  good  doing,'  the  first  man  is  dubbed  godly,  and  the  other  man 
at  least  doubtful,  and  all  from  phrases  !  The  one  man's  sins,  misrepresen- 
tations, uncharitableness,  are  put  down  to  the  frailties  of  '  a  man  of  God  ;' 
the  other  man's  excellencies  to  vain  appearances.  The  evil  of  the  one  is 
accounted  for,  the  good  of  the  other  denied  or  suspected.     This  is  horrible  ! 

"  In  like  manner,  though  a  man  believes,  as  I  do,  Avith  his  whole  soul  the 
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doctrines  of  Scripture,  yet  woe  to  him  unless  he  believes  the  precise  philo- 
sophy, or  tlie  systematic  form  of  those  doctrines  lield  by  the  clique  !  It  is 
not  enough  that  you  believe  in  Christ's  life  and  death  as  an  atonement,  as 
revealing  God's  love,  as  that  without  which  there  is  no  pardon  for  sin,  as 
that  by  which  we  are  reconciled  to  God.  They  will  tell  you  that  you  deny 
the  atonement  unless  you  believe  that  Christ  on  the  cross  endured  the 
punishment  which  was  due  to  each  sinner  of  the  elect  for  whom  He  died  j 
which,  thank  God,  I  don't  believe,  as  I  know  He  died  for  the  whole  world. 
Tliey  never  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  diflSculties  connected  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  atonement :  what  it  was,  how  Christ  bore  our  sins,  how  this 
stands  connected  with  pardon,  or  man's  spiritual  life.  And  so  as  re- 
gards every  other  doctrine  :  a  man  may  believe  in  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  requires  the  supernatural  power  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  to  renew  ns  and  make  us  holy — but  Anathema !  unless  you 
believe  that  you  are  damned  for  Adam's  sin,  and  that  a  man  has  to  be 
passive  as  a  stone  till  God,  on  what  principle  we  know  not,  acts  ou  him.  It 
is  not  enough  to  believe  that  sin  is  cursed,  and  that  so  long  as  a  sinner 
remains  in  this  world  or  anywhere  loving  sin,  he  is  in  hell.  But  you  must 
believe  in  literal  fire  and  brimstone :  a  lake  of  fire,  into  which  infants  even 
may  be  cast,  or  you  are  not  '  Evangelical !'  In  vain  you  vow  that  you 
submit  to  Christ's  teaching,  that  whatever  He  says  you  believe,  that  you 
submit  to  it,  and  are  sure  that  ultimately  i-eason  and  conscience  will  rejoice 
in  it.  Anathema  !  unless  you  see  A  B  C  to  be  Christ's  teaching,  the  proof 
of  which  is,  that  not  the  Pope  nor  the  Church,  but  that  we,  the  '  Evangelical 
Church,'  the  Jiecord,  or  Dr.  This  or  Dr.  That,  think  so,  say  so,  and  curse 
every  man  who  thinks  or  says  difierently. 

"Along  with  all  this  fury  in  defending  'the  faith'  (forsooth!)  'once 
delivered  to  the  saints'  (as  if  Abraham  were  a  Jiecordite),  there  is  such  a 
spirit  of  hatred  and  gross  dishonesty  manifested  that  it  has  driven  more 
away  from  real  Christianity  than  all  the  rationalists  who  have  ever  written. 
God  helping  me,  I  will  continue  Good  Words  as  I  have  begun.  If  good  men 
will  cast  me  out  of  their  hearts,  I  feel  most  deeply  the  loss,  but  I  must  cairy 
this  cross.  It  is  my  daily  prayer  to  bo  guided  in  it  for  the  glory  of  my 
Redeemer,  and  I  wish  each  number  to  have  such  a  testimony  for  Him  in  it 
as  that  I  shall  be  able  to  put  it  under  my  pillow  when  I  die. 

"  I  was  threatened  in  London  that  unless  I  gave  up  Stanley  and  Kings- 
ley  I  should  be  'crushed!'  What  a  wretched  hyi)ocrite  I  would  be  if  I  prac- 
tically declared  that  I  did  not  think  these  men  worthy  of  writing  beside 
me  !  Only  think  oi  it,  Editor !  Strahan  and  I  agreed  to  let  Good  Words 
perish,  perish  a  hundred  times,  before  we  would  play  such  a  false  part  as 

this.  '  or  Accepted  as  Christ's  friend,  and  Arthur  Stanley 

rejected  as  His  enemy  !  It  might  make  the  devils  laugh  and  angels  weep  I 
Good  Woi'ds  may  perish,  but  I  will  never  save  it  by  such  sacrifices  of  prin- 
ciple as  this. 

"  I  believe  the  warfare  begun  by  that  miserable  Record — which  I  have  ab- 
horred ever  since  it  wrote  about  dear  Arnold — will  end  in  the  question,  how- 
far  the  truly  pious  Church  of  Christ  in  this  country  is  to  be  ruled  by  a  small 
synagogue  of  Pharisees  and  good  old  women,  including  men  not  a  few.  Wo 
shall  see. 

"Yet  I  go  this  week  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  1   Yes  I  do.     I  have  r*- 
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ceived  much  spiritual  good  from  its  meetings.  I  won't  be  driven  off  by  the 
Record.  Eut  I  shall  see  of  what  spirit  it  is  now,  and  will  continue  in  it 
or  leave  it  as  I  find  it  right. 

"  My  Father,  forgive  my  keen  feeling  if  I  do  injustice  to  the  weakest 
child  of  God  ;  help  me  to  be  humble  and  meek,  but  courageous  and  sincere. 
Amen." 

"Jfay  25. — The  Alliance  meeting  has  convinced  me  that  all  mind,  all 
grasp,  all  power  arising  from  love  guided  by  sound  judgment  has  ceased  to 
characterise  it.  It  has  become  the  type  of  exclusion  rather  than  inclusion, 
and  'terrified  for  the  advei-saries,'  it  is  shrinking  into  a  small  cell.  I  will 
leave  it.  The  Alliance  should  include  all  who  acknowledge  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  that  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 

"  Dear  Sir  Culling  is  dead.  He  has  joined  the  true  Alliance,  and  no  man 
will  be  more  at  home  in  Heaven." 

The  following  letter,  written  in  answer  to  a  respectful  remonstrance 
from  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  printed 
for  private  circulatiou, 

"Glasgow,  June^  1863. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  note ;  because  I  feel  assured  that  you  meant 
it  kindly. 

"  I  can  hardly  express  to  you  the  pain,  and,  I  must  add,  the  surprise, 
with  which  I  received  the  objections  to  Good  Words  which  it  contains,  from 
one  for  whose  character  and  cultui'e  I  entertain  such  high  respect.  Perhaps 
I  feel  this  the  more  at  this  time,  when  I  have  been  made  the  object  of  a 
most  unrighteous  and  untruthful  attack  by  the  Record  newspaper.  .  . 
I  would  feel  pained  to  discover  even  a  shadow  of  such  a  publication  falling 
for  a  moment  over  any  portion  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Scotland. 

"  Certain  criticisms  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly 
make  me  write  thus,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  take  further  notice  of  that 
popular  demonstration. 

"  But  let  me  endeavour  to  obviate,  or  at  least  modify,  the  difficulties 
which  you  are  pleased  so  kindly  to  express  in  youi"  letter  regarding  Good 
Words. 

"  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  objection  which  you  call  the  Sabbath  reading 
question.  You  fear,  as  I  understand  it,  that  young  persons  may  be  tempted 
to  read  the  'secular'  articles  of  Good  Words  on  Sunday,  and  that  'the  fine 
tone'  which  we  have  so  long  associated,  and,  very  properly,  with  Sabbath 
reading  may  thereby  be  deteriorated.  Now,  Good  Words  is  not  specially 
intended,  as  too  many  Christian  periodicals,  I  think  are,  to  furnish  nourish- 
ment for  the  young  chiefly,  but  rather  to  give  solid  meat  for  intelligent  men 
and  women.  But  if  any  members  of  a  Christian  family  are  compelled  to 
endure  such  severe  and  dry  exercises  on  the  Sunday  as  would  make  them 
long  for  even  the  scientific  articles  in  Good  Words,  or,  what  is  still  more 
common,  if  they  are  so  ill-trained  as  to  read  what  parental  authority  has 
forbidden,  let  me  ask,  in  such  a  case,  why  not  lock  up  Good  Words?  The 
poorest  family  have  ge  lerally  a  jtress,  or  a  chest  of  drawers,  where  this 
mechanical  process  can  be  aohieveil.  It  surely  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  periodical,  so  far  as  its  mere  'secular'  ehiment  is  concerned,  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  respectabie  and  worthy  visitor  of  a  Christian  family  on  at  least 
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aix  flays  of  the  wpok  1  If  so,  why  not  take  tho  \i.sitor  hy  the  tliioat,  say  at 
11.55  on  Saturday  night,  just  at  the  moment  when  he  is  being  transformed 
into  the  character  of  a  dangerous  intruder,  and  then  incarcerate  him  till  ho 
becomes  once  more  respectable  at  12.05  on  Monday  morning?  Or,  if  it  is 
found  that  the  villain  may  escape  on  Sunday,  that  John  and  James  have 
become  so  attached  to  him  that  they  are  disposed  to  pick  the  lock  of  his  pri- 
son and  let  him  out,  might  it  not  be  prudent,  in  such  a  case,  to  adopt  the 
old  orthodox  Popish  fashion  of  burning  him  as  a  heretic? — with  the  condi- 
tion only,  for  the  great  advantage  of  the  publishei-s,  that  a  new  copy  shall 
be  purchased  every  Monday  morning !  Even  in  this  case,  and  in  spite  of 
all  those  holocausts,  Good  Words  would  still  be  '  worth  much  and  cost  little.' 

But  then,  my  dear ,  you  must  consider  how  to  dispose  of  all  your  other 

'secular'  literature  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week.  What  of  your  other  secular 
books  and  'secular'  periodicals'?  and,  what  is  a  still  more  difficult  question, 
how  are  you  to  dispose  of  all  your  secular  conversation,  if  science  be  secular? 
What,  for  example,  are  you  to  do  with  the  secular  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ? 
Are  you  to  look  at  them  ?  If  you  do  so,  are  you  to  tliiuk  about  them  ?  If  you 
think  about  them,  are  you  to  si)eak  about  them  ?  If  you  speak  about  them, 
are  you  to  do  so  scientifically — that  is,  according  to  truth  ?  For,  if  so,  you 
thereby  immediately  tread  upon  dangerous  gi'ouud.     You  may  be  led  into  a 

talk  on  Astronomy,  and  may  thus  become  as  bad  as  Professor ,  who, 

as  you  inform  me,  declared  from  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society  that  he  had 
read  an  article  on  Astronomy  in  Good  Words  on  a  Sunday  evening.  Your 
theory  carried  to  this  extent  is  hard  to  practise  in  consistency  with  the  most 
holy  idea  of  the  Sunday.  But  that  is  not  my  look-out.  '  Let  each  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.' — 'To  him  that  esteemeth  anything  to  be 
unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.'  It  is  enough  for  my  defence  that  lock  and 
key  can  enable  any  man  to  dispose  of  Good  Words,  if  he  finds  his  family 
tempted,  from  want  of  principle  or  self-control,  to  read  some  of  those  articles 
which,  I  admit,  are  not  intended  for  the  Sunday,  but  for  the  other  days  of 
the  week.  Pray,  my  friend,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  speaking  lightly  of 
the  Sunday,  or  of  its  becoming  exercises.  I  will  yield  to  no  man  living  in 
my  profound  thankfulness  for  the  Lord's  Day  and  all  its  sacred  influences  : 
nor  do  I  wish,  God  foi'bid  !  to  weaken  them,  but  to  strengthen  them.  I  am 
merely  indulging  in  a  little  banter  with  reference  to  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  wrong  application  of  principles,  on  which  we  all  agree,  to  the  condem- 
nation of  Good  Words. 

"  As  to  the  objection  about  the  mixture  of  secular  and  sacred  in  Good- 
Words,  which  is  involved  in  'the  Sabbath  reading  question,'  what  can  I  say? 
Ought  I  to  leave  out  the  sacred  ?  Would  the  magazine  thereby  become  more 
Christian?  You  seem  to  object  to  its  title,  as  a  magazine  for  all  the  week. 
Will  it  become  good  if  I  leave  out  that  title,  or  construct  another,  suggesting 
that  it  is  a  magazine  for  all  the  week  except  the  Sunday  ?  Would  either 
this  change  in  its  title,  or  the  withdrawal  of  its  'religious'  contents  make  it 
really  more  religious,  and,  therefore,  more  worthy  of  the  support  of  Evan- 
gelical men  ?  I  have  no  sympathy  with  these  objections.  Either  of  us  must 
have  a  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  which  the  other  cannot  understand. 

"  Your  other  objection  is  worthy,  however,  of  a  more  lengthened  and 
serious  reply.  I  quite  sympathize  with  those  who  may  urge  it : — I  mean 
the  fact  of  writers  belonging  to  diftcrent  schools  in  theology,  and  difl:erent 
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departments  in  literutuve,  such  as  Mr.  Trollope,  Professor  Kingsley,  and  Dr. 
Stanley,  writing  in  the  same  journal  with  other  men  of  acknowledged 
'Evangelical'  sentiments.  Now,  whether  the  plan  or  idea  bo  right  or 
wrong,  of  h.  religious  magazine  which  shall  include  among  its  writers  men  of 
all  paities  and  Churches,  or  occupying  different  walks  in  literature,  I  beg  to 
assure  yoii  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for  it.  It  was  not  suggested  to  me 
by  the  publishers  or  by  others,  but  was  made  a  condition  by  myself  before 
accepting  the  editorship  of  the  magazine.  Moreover,  I  can  very  sincerely 
say,  that  it  was  not  conceived  or  adopted  without  most  grave,  mature,  and 
j)rayerful  consideration.  I  say  prayerful,  not  as  a  mere  phrase,  but  as  ex- 
pressing a  real  fact.  I  admit  also  that  I  have  been  from  the  first  alive  to 
the  possible  offence  this  plan  might  give  to  some  good  and  thoroughly  sincere 
men  who  hail  been  accust/omed  to  associate  with  what  was  called  *  Evangeli* 
cal  literature'  a  different  and  nan-ower  idea. 

"...  I  believed,  that  if  our  cheap  religious  publications  were  to  exercise 
real  influence  upon  our  intelligent  mechanics,  much  more  upon  that  immense 
mass  which  occupies  the  middle  ground  between  the  '  Recordite '  Church 
paity  on  the  one  side,  and  the  indifferent  and  sceptical  on  the  other,  popular 
Christian  peiiodical  literature  must  be  made,  within,  of  course,  certain 
limits,  much  wider,  truer,  more  manly,  and  more  human — i.e.,  more  really 
Christian  in  its  sympathies  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  With  these  convic- 
tions naturally  and  soberly  formed,  I  resolved  to  make  the  experiment  and 
to  face  all  its  difficulties. 

"...  My  ride  has  been  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  best  men  in  every 
church  and  party  I  can  find  able  and  willing  to  write  for  me  on  such  subjects 
as  all  men  may  read  with  interest  or  with  profit.  This  rule  is  limited  by 
one  principle  only,  which  has  ever  guided  me,  and  that  is,  never  to  accept 
the  contributions  of  any  writer,  male  or  female,  however  talented,  who 
is  known  to  be  anti-Christian  in  creed  or  life.  No  infidel,  no  immoral  man 
or  woman,  no  one  whom  I  could  not  receive,  in  so  far  as  character  is  con- 
ceiiied,  into  my  family,  will  ever  be  permitted  to  write  in  the  pages  of  Good 
Words.  Nay  more,  what  they  write  must  be  in  harmony  at  least  with  the 
easentials  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  with  its  morals.  But,  shoi-t  of  this, 
I  hold  that  he  who  is  not  against  Christ  is  for  Him — for  Him  more  especi- 
ally when  the  author,  Avhoever  he  be,  is  willing  to  write  side  by  side  with 
men  who  preach  the  Gospel  out-and-out.  And,  therefore,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  to  you,  that  I  believe  every  person  who  has  written  in  Good 
Words  publicly  professes  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  maintains  a  character 
not  inconsistent  with  that  profession. 

"As  to  the  fear  you  express  of  persons  being  thus  induced  to  read  Kings- 
ley  or  Stanley,  no  person,  I  believe,  who  has  not  read  them  already,  will  be 
inclined  to  do  so  merely  by  reading  Good  Words.  But  I  presume  that  most 
people  who  read  general  literature  are  already  acquainted  with  th(ir  writ- 
ings. Yet  I  begin  to  think  that  these  are  condemned  by  many  who  have 
never  read  them,  but  have  received  from  others,  equally  ignorant,  a  vague 
impression  of  something  horrible  about  them,  they  know  not  what.  I  am 
not  aware  of  anything  they  have  ever  written  which  should  necessitate  their 
being  excommunicated  from  the  pages  of  Christian  periodical  literature. 
Anyhow,  I  have  little  faith  in  an  Index  Expurgatorius  being  wise  or  efficient 
among  people  of  ordinary  education  and  intelligence.     For  once  that  it  mak«. ' 
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a  young  man  j)ious,  in  a  Lundred  cases  it  makes  liim  either  ignorant,  false, 
or  sceptical.  To  know  both  sides  is,  I  think,  the  only  safeguard  for  men 
who  may  feel  called  upon  to  study  the  present  phases  of  religious  thought. 
Good  i\Vorda,  however,  gives  them  but  the  good  side. 

"  What  then  has  been  the  practical  result  of  my  editorial  plan  1  It  is 
this:  that  I  defy  any  man  to  select  a  number  in  which  there  has  not  been 
again  and  again  repeated  a  full  statement  of  Gospel  truth,  and  that  too 
without  any  one  article,  or  even  any  passage  in  any  number  contradicting 
it,  but  every  article  being,  at  least,  in  harmony  with  it.  No  doubt  you 
may  pick  out  here  and  there  once  in  a  year,  and  out  of  a  hundred  articles, 
some  sentence  which  may  have  crept  in  through  inadvertency,  and  which 
might  have  been  perhaps  better  left  out.  And  in  a  few  articles  also  of 
a  more  strictly  religious  character  there  may  be  the  omission  of  doctrines 
which  we  might  wish  had  been  in,  or  more  fully  stated.  But  the  Magazine 
must  be  judged  of  as  a  whole,  and  by  the  general  tendency  of  all  its  articles, 
and  the  impressions  which  it  is  likely  to  make  upon  any  truthful,  honest, 
fair  man.  Let  me  say  it  with  all  reverence,  that  there  are  books  and  epis- 
ties  in  the  Scriptures  themselves  which  could  be  proved  defective,  doubtful, 
and  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  if  the  same  principles  of  carping  Colenso 
criticism  are  applied  to  them  as  those  which  have  been  applied  by  the 
Jie«ord  to  Good  Words. 

"...  I  must  presume  that  you,  my  dear  Sir,  are  neither  acquainted 
personally  with  Kingsley  nor  Stanley,  and  that  you  have  not  read  their 
works  with  care.  Writing  hurriedly,  as  you  have  done,  you  may  have  ac- 
cepted without  mature  reflection  the  application  of  the  verses  from  2  Cor. 
vi.  15,  16,  first  suggested  by  the  Record.  But  were  I,  who  have  the  honour 
and  privilege  of  knowing  these  men — while  differing,  as  I  have  said,  very 
decidedly  from  many  of  their  views — to  indulge  such  a  thought  regarding 
our  relative  position,  I  should  loathe  myself  as  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  despise  myself  as  the  meanest  hypocrite  on  earth.  I  have  gi'eat  per- 
sonal respect  for  the  characters  of  Trollope,  Kingsley,  and  Stanley,  as  well 
as  admiration  of  their  genius,  though  they  occupy  very  different  walks  in 
literature.  I  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  Dr.  Stanley  more  intimately 
than  the  others,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  even  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
to  you  my  profound  conviction  that  he  has  a  fear  of  God,  a  love  for  Christ 
and  for  his  fellow-men,  a  sense  of  honour,  truth,  and  justice,  such  as  I  should 
rejoice  to  believe  were  even  seriously  aimed  at  by  the  conductors  of  the 
Record.  The  passage  you  hastily  apply  to  such  a  man  as  Stanley — I  feel 
assured,  without  the  full  meaning  I  attach  to  it — was,  nevertheless,  coolly 
written  and  printed  in  the  Record,  and  applied  also  to  myself,  Lee,  Tulloch, 
Caird,  and  has  been  transfei*i'ed  to  the  separate  publication  of  its  so-called 
criticisms  on  Good  Words.  As  to  the  application  of  the  more  harmless  and 
peaceful  image  from  Deuteronomy  which  you  quote : — '  Thou  shalt  not 
pldugh  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together,'  I  shall,  with  confidence,  leave  your 
own  good  taste  to  make  it,  if  you  can  suppose  Arthur  Stanley  and  the 
*  Chelsea  Pensioner'  writing  together  in  Good  Words. 

**  .  .  ,  But  whatever  may  become  of  Good  Words,  I  am  giieved  to  see 
the  tendency,  on  the  part  of  some  good  men  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  to 
cast  away  from  their  heart  and  sympathies  in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present, 
the  cordial  aid  which  men  most  devoted  to  Christ  and  His  kingdom  are 
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willing  to  afford  to  the  cause  which  all  have  at  heart,  the  very  moment  they 
refuse  in  some  one  point,  to  shape  their  plans,  or  even  their  phrases,  to  the 
stereotyped  form  which  some  small  party  have  sanctioned,  as  being  the  only 
type  of  '  evangelicism.'  They  are  too  apt  to  be  governed  by  the  mere  letter 
and  words,  instead  of  looking  into  the  spirit  and  realities  of  things,  and 
thus  unconsciously  accept  the  well-known  advice  given  in  Faust  to  a  student 
by  one  whom  I  need  not  name,  but  who  is,  I  suspect,  not  ignorant  of  many 
of  the  private  conspiracies  against  good  men  in  the  office  of  the  Record. 

•"Imganzen — haltct  ench  an  Worte !  ,      , 

Diiiin  geht  ihr  (lurch  die  sich'ie  Pforte  :' ■    ..■i-<lr 

Zum  Tempel  der  Gewisshcit  ein. '    ...  ■.• ' 

♦  *  *  *  •  '  .  .■'!  I- 

*Mii;  IT'br^eH  liisst  sicli^trefflich  stieiten,  '       '       . 

Mic  Worten  ein  System  bereiten, 
An  Worte  Ijisst  sich  trefflich  glaubcn, 
Voii  einem  Wort  lii^st  sich  keiu  Iota  rauben.'  ' 

"  With  a  good  conscience  towards  God  and  man,  I  therefore  crave  as  a 
Christian  brother  pastor,  seeking  to  aid  his  Master's  work,  the  sympathy  of 
the  good  men  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  Churches — for  Good  Words  belongs 
to  aU.  If  this  is  denied  me,  by  even  a  few,  on  those  few  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  weakening  my  hands  and  my  efforts.  Profoundly  convinced,  how- 
ever, of  a  higher  sympathy,  I  shall  go  on  as  I  have  begun,  with  a  firm, 
clear  purpose,  and  a  peaceful,  courageous  heart.  As  I  have  sung  long  ago, 
I  sing  now,  and  hope  to  do  so  till  my  voice  is  silent —  , 

** '  Trust  no  party,  cluirch,  or  faction, 
Trast  no  leaders  in  the  tight ; 
But  in  every  word  and  action, 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  rijjht  !  ' 

'  Some  will  hal:e  thee,  some  will  love  tliee. 

Some  will  flatter,  some  will  slight. 
Cease  from  man,  and  look  above  thee, 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right !'" 

Fi-om  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanlev,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  : — 

>    .  "  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  June  13,  1863. 

"  For  my  part  I  would  »t  once  relieve  you  of  my  presence  in  Good  Words, 
but  I  consider  the  principle  which  you  advocate  in  your  letter  to  be  so  good, 
that  I  shall  be  sorry  to  do  so.  '  The  ox  and  ass'  must  plough  together  in 
the  Christian  dispensation,  though  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so  in  the 
Mosaic." 

From  the  late  Canon  Kingsley  : — 

"Cambridge,  Saturday  Night. 

*'  I  have  sent  off  my  copy.  If  anything  in  it  seems  to  you  not  fit  for 
your  readers,  you  are  to  strike  your  pen  through  it  without  fear. 

"  I  can  trust  utterly  your  liberality  and  good  sense.  I  am  old  enough  to 
know,  with  Hesiod,  that  half  is  sometimes  better  than  the  whole.  I  have 
full  means  in  England  of  speaking  my  whole  mind  as  often  as  I  wish.     It 
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is  for  you  to  decide  how  much  thereof  can  be  spoken  without  oflfehce  to  your 
70,000  readei-s.     So  do  what  you  like  with  tho  paper. 

"  I  should  say  this  to  very  few  editoi-s  upon  earth,  but  I  say  it  to  you  as 
a  matter  of  course." 

To  A.  Stbahah,  Esq.  :— 

*'  Ijet  U3  be  very  careful,  not  to  admit  tlirough  oversight  one  sentence 
which  ought  to  pain  a  Christian,  however  weak  he  may  be.  In  one  word, 
let  us  honestly,  sincerely,  humbly,  truthfully  do  what  is  right,  and  dare  the 
devil  whether  he  comes  as  an  infidel  or  a  Pharisee. 

"We  have  an  immense  talent  given  us,  let  us  use  it  well. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  Good  Words  will  be  injured,  but  it  will  perish  before  I 
truckle  to  any  pai-ty." 

To  tho  Same  :— 

'*  I  have  read  Number  1  of  the  J?ec«rd  ;  but  the  louder  the  wind  pipes, 
and  the  gurlier  the  sea  gets  from  that  quarter,  the  more  calm,  steadfast  I 
feel  to  steer  right  on  by  the  com^tass  of  a  good  conscience,  by  the  old  chart, 
the  Bible. 

"  Thank  God,  I  have  you  as  my  fii-ftt  mate,  and  not  some  Quaker.  I 
know  you  won't  flinch  in  a  gale  of  wind,  nor  will  I,  take  my  word  for  it ! 

"I  don't  mean  to  take  any  notice  at  present,  although  I  would  like  to 
speak  out  on  the  whole  subject  of  religious  ])erio(lical  literature  as  it  "wus 
and  is — what  is  good  in  it  and  wluit  is  bad,  what  its  duties  are  and  its  short- 
comings. I  think  this  will  do  much  good  to  the  religious  atmosphere.  It 
is  very  close  at  present.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  act  on  my  old  motto, 
'  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right.'  " 


«^  I' 


In  the  same  year  in  whicli  he  was  attacked  by  tlic  Record,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  how  little  ground  tliere  was  lor  the  most 
serious  of  the  cliarges  brought  against  him  as  editor.  He  had  asked  a 
celebrated  novelist,  a  personal  friend,  for  whose  cliaractor  and  opinions 
he  ever  retained  unqualified  respect,  to  write  the  tale  for  the  following 
year.  But  when  the  story  was  submitted  to  liim,  he  saw  tliat  it  was 
not  suitable  for  the  Magazine.  There  was,  of  course,  nothing  morally 
wrong  in  its  tone,  but  as  all  its  "  religious  "  people  were  drawn  of  a 
type  which  justly  deserved  the  lash  of  the  satirist,  lie  felt  that  to 
publish  it  in  Good  Words  would  be  to  lend  tlie  sanction  of  its  con- 
ductors to  wliat  he  had  long  considered  the  injustice  of  modern  novel- 
ists in  ignoring  healthy  Christianity.  A  iViendly  correspondence 
followed,*  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  editor  and  his  friend  had 
misunderstood  each  other ;  but  so  determined  was  Dr.  Macleod  and 
his  publishers  not  to  compromise  the  character  of  Ouod  Words,  that  the 
forfeit  of  £500  was  paid  and  the  story  declined. 

*  The  novelibt  who  is  referred  to  above  thus  writes  : — "  I  need  not  say  that  Dr. 
Macleod's  rejection  of  the  story  never  for  a  moment  interfered  with  our  friendship. 
It  certainly  raised  my  oi)iuion  of  the  muu." 
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To :— 

"  N.B. — Tliis  letter  will  keep  cold  till  yon  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
with  a  pipe  well  filled,  and  drawing  well.  Kead  it  then,  or  a  bit  each  day 
for  a  month. 


••Glasgow,  June  11,  1863. 


•  ■  ■*'*■■'.'■  .  .  You  are  not  wrong;  nor  have  you  wronged  me  or  my  pub- 
lishers in  any  way.  I  frankly  admit  this.  But  neither  am  I  wrong.  This, 
'  by  your  leave,'  I  assert.  The  fact  is  that  I  misunderstood  vou  and  you 
me,  though  I  more  than  you  have  been  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding. 

"What  I  tried  to  explain  and  wished  you  to  see  when  we  met  here  was, 
the  peculiar  place  which  Good  Words  aimed  at  occupying  in  the  field  of 
cheap  Christian  literature.  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  avoid,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  exclusively  naiTow  leligious  ground — narrow  in  its  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  in  its  manner  of  treating  them — hitherto  occupied  by  our  religious 
periodicals ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  altogether  whatever  was  an- 
tagonistic to  the  truths  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  also  as  much  as  pos- 
sible whatever  was  calculated  to  ofi'end  the  prejudices,  far  more  the  sincere 
convictions  and  feelings,  of  fair  and  reasonable  '  Evangelical'  men.  "Within 
these  extremes  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  sufficiently  extensive  field  existed,  in 
which  any  novelist  might  roam  and  find  an  endless  variety  of  life  and  man- 
ners to  describe  with  profit  to  all,  and  without  giving  offence  to  any.  This 
problem  which  I  wished  to  solve  did  not  and  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very 
difficult  one,  unless  for  very  one-sided  '  Evangelical'  or  anti-*  Evangelical* 
writers.  At  all  events,  being  a  clergyman  as  well  as  an  editor — the  one 
from  deepest  convictions,  though  the  other,  I  fear,  is  from  the  deepest  mis- 
take— I  could  not  be  else  than  sensitive  lest  anything  should  appear  in  Good 
Words  out  of  harmony  with  my  convictions  and  my  profession.  Well,  then, 
was  I  wrong  in  assuming  that  you  were  an  honest  believer  in  revealed 
Christian  truth  1  I  was  not.  Was  I  wrong  in  believing  and  hoping  that 
there  were  many  truly  Christian  aspects  of  life,  as  well  as  the  canting  and 
humbug  ones,  with  which  you  heartily  sympathized,  and  which  you  wei-e 
able  and  disposed  to  delineate  ]     I  was  not. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  no  ground  foi-  hoping  that  you  would  give  me  a  different 
kind  of  story  from  those  you  had  hitherto  published.  If  so,  forgive  mo 
this  wrong.  Possibly  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought.  But  the  thought 
did  not  imply  that  any  of  your  former  novels  had  been  false  either  to  you.v 
own  world  within  or  to  the  big  world  without — false  to  truth  or  to  nature. 
It  assumed  only  that  you  could  with  your  whole  heart  produce  another 
novel  which,  instead  of  showing  up  what  was  weak,  false,  disgusting  in 
professing  Christians,  might  also  bring  out,  as  has  never  yet  been  done, 
what  Christianity  as  a  living  power  derived  from  faith  in  a  living  Saviour, 
and  working  in  and  through  living  men  and  women,  does,  has  done,  and 
will  do,  what  no  other  known  jwwer  can  accomplish  in  the  world,  for  the 
good  of  the  individual  or  mankind.  If  no  such  power  exists,  neither  Christ 
nor  Christianity  exists ;  and  if  it  does,  I  must  confess  that  most  of  our  great 
novelists  are,  to  say  the  leivst  of  it,  marvellously  modest  in  acknowledging 
it.  The  weaknesses,  snai'es,  hypocrisies,  gloom  of  some  species  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  are  all  described  and  nuignitied  ;  but  what  of  the  genu- 
ine, heaven- born  Christian  elements     Why,  whon  one  reads  of  the  go<rl 
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men  in  most  novels,  it  can  hardly  be  discovered  where  they  got  their  good- 
ness ;  but  let  a  parson,  a  deacon,  a  Church  member  be  introduced,  and  at 
once  "we  guess  where  they  have  had  their  badness  from — they  were  professing 
Christians. 

'•'  Now  all  this,  and  much  more,  was  the  substance  of  my  sermon  to  you. 

"  Now,  my  good ,  you  have  been  in  my  humble  opinion  guilty  of 

committing  this  fault,  or,  as  you  might  say,  praiseworthy  in  doing  this  good, 
in  your  story.  You  hit  right  and  left ;  give  a  wipe  here,  a  sneer  there,  and 
thrust  a  nasty  prong  into  another  place  ;  cast  a  gloom  over  Dorcas  societies, 
and  a  glory  over  balls  lasting  till  four  in  the  morning.  In  short,  it  is  the 
old  story.  The  shadow  over  the  Church  is  broad  and  deep,  and  over  every 
other  spot  sunshine  reigns.  That  is  the  general  impression  which  the  story 
gives,  so  far  as  it  goes.  There  is  nothing,  of  coui-se,  bad  or  vicious  in  it — 
that  could  not  be  from  you — but  quite  enough,  and  that  without  any  neces- 
sity from  your  head  or  lieart,  to  keep  Good  Words  and  its  editor  in  boiling 
water  until  either  or  both  were  boiled  to  death.  I  feel  pretty  certain  that 
you  either  do  not  comprehend  my  difficulties,  or  laugh  in  pity  at  my  big'>try. 
But  I  cannot  help  it. 

"  You  do  me,  however,  wrong  in  thinking,  as  you  seem  to  do,  that  apart 
from  the  stnicture  of  your  story,  and  merely  because  of  your  name,  I  have 
sacrificed  you  to  the  Record,  and  to  the  cry  it  and  its  followei's  have  raised 
against  you  as  well  as  against  me.  My  only  pain  is  that  the  Record  will 
suppose  that  its  attack  has  bullied  me  into  th.  rejection  of  your  story. 

•'  I  know  well  that  my  position  is  difficult,  and  that  too  because  I  do  not 
wi'ite  to  please  both  parties,  but  simply  because  I  wish  to  produce,  if  pos- 
sible, a  magazine  which,  though  too  wide  for  the  '  Evangelicals '  and  too 
narrow  for  the  anti-'  Evangelicals,'  and  therefore  disliked  by  both  cliques, 
may  nevertheless  rally  round  it  in  the  long  run  the  sympathies  of  all  who 
occupy  the  middle  ground  of  a  decided,  sincere,  and  manly  Evangelical 
Christianity." 

To  3.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq.  : — 

"  I  really  cannot  ascertain  anything  reliable  about  the  election  of  librarian. 

"  In  summer  the  College  is  dead,  the  professors  fled — no  one  but  waitei'S 
or  seagulls  know  whither.  For  aught  I  know,  the  books  are  off  too,  to  wash 
their  bindings,  or  to  purge  themselves  of  their  errors.  The  very  p»rters 
have  vanished,  or  locked  themselves  up.  I  believe  the  animals  in  the 
museum  are  gone  to  their  native  haunts.  The  clock  is  stopped.  The 
spiders  have  grown  to  a  fearful  size  in  the  class-rooms.  Hebrew  roots  have 
developed  into  trees ;  divinity  has  perished.  Who  knows  your  friend  in 
that  desert  ]  I  went  to  inqtiire  about  him,  and  fled  in  terror  from  the  grave 
of  the  dead  sciences." 
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The  letter  wliich  follows  refers  to  a  bereavement  wliicU  liad  over- 
taken his  uncle,  the  minister  of  Morven,  and  wliicli  had  left  him  pecu- 
liarly desolate  and  lonely  in  the  old  home  of  luunary.  Normau  was 
preparing  for  a  short  tour  on  the  Continent  when  the  sad  news  reacheil 
him.  He  at  once  gave  up  his  promised  holiday  abroad  and  went  to 
Morveii. 
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FiuxARY,  June  27,  1353. 


"  It  is  blowing  and  raining  outsido,  the  Sound  looks  cold  and  dreary,  and 
within  tlier^is  a  dead  wife  awd.  a  husband  who  would  rejoice  if  he  were 
laid  beside  her. 

"  Everything  here  seems  dead — the  hills,  rocks,  and  sea — all  are  but 
things ;  the  persons  who  were  their  life  have  gone,  and  there  are  few  even 
to  speak  of  the  old  familiar  faxies.  Verily  a  man's  life  can  be  found  Ai  God 
only.     Peace  we  can  liave — it  must  be ;  happiness  may  be. 

"  Monday,  6th  July. — Yest<?rday  was  a  holy  day.  Without  it  was  one 
of  surpassing  sijlendour ;  within,  of  holy  peace.  I  preached.  There  was 
a  large  congregation  of  the  living,  but  almost  as  large  of  the  dead,  or  rather 
the  Church  above  and  below  were  visibly  present  to  my  spirit,  so  that  we 
verily  seemed,  '  whether  alive  or  a.'^leep,  to  live  together  with  Him,'  and  to 
be  all  pai-taking  the  communion  of  His  Body  and  Blood — eating  of  the  living 
Bread.  The  old  Manse  fnmily — father,  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
aunts  and  imcles,  down  to  dear  Margaret — seemed  to  be  all  present,  and  I 
never  enjoyed  more  peace,  and  never  was  my  heart  so  full. 

"  The  scene  in  the  churchyard  was  perfect,  fis  I  sat  at  the  old  cross  and 
gazed  on  the  sea,  calm  as  the  sea  of  glass,  with  scattered  sails  and  blue  hills, 
and  the  silence  broken  by  no  footfall  on  the  green  grass,  but  by  the  distant 
voice  of  the  pieacher  or  the  sound  of  psalms  ;  with  the  lark  overhead  sing- 
ing in  joy,  or  the  lambs  bleating  among  the  hills,  or  the  passing  hum  of  the 
bee,  busy  and  contented.  Life  was  over  all,  and  in  spite  of  death,  I  think 
a  breath  of  (.rod's  own  life  revived  lear  John's  heart. 

"  I  send  you  a  number  of  the  Chrititian  Observer  on  Good  M'ords. 

"It  is  too  kind  to  me.  I  thank  God  it  has  lifted  off  the  burtlien  of  dis- 
like I  was  beginning  to  feel  to  the  'Evangelical'  party  in  England,  as  if 
there  Avas  no  justice,  nieroy,  or  truth  in  them.  The  Record,  I  see,  does  but 
misrepresent  them  all. 

"  I  feel  deeply  the  kind  advice  he  gives,  and  sympathize,  as  you  know, 
with  it.  They  don't  know  how  I  have  fought  '  the  world '  for  the  Church, 
and  what  I  have  kept  out.     But  I  accept  with  thanks  the  caution. 

"  May  God  help  me  to  know  and  do  His  will,  and  to  have  kind  thoughts 
of  all  men." 
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From,  his  Jovrnai.  : —  •  > 

"  Early  in  October  I  went  to  fulfil  engagements  in  England.  Preached 
in  Liverpool,  Ixjndon,  Stockport,  and  Ashton,  and  collected  for  the  diffei-ent 
objects,  in  all  .£1,087.  Spent  a  day  at  Bolton  Abbey — a  glorious  day, — 
delighted  with  the  scenery,  and  made  glad  bv  human  kindness. 

"Mr.  ,  M.P.  for ,  was  angry  because  I  preached  for  Noncon- 
formists !  The  Church  of  England  won't  let  me  pi'each  in  her  pulpits,  and 
out  of  respect  for  the  Church  he  thinks  I  should  preach  for  no  one  else ! 

"  I  think  it  not  only  allowable,  but  right,  in  the  Stockport  Sunday  schools, 
to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  music  to  the  poor,  who  are  obliged  to  work 
nil  the  week,  and  who  can  go  nowhere  else.  What  I  object  to  is — 1,  that 
well-to-do  children  should  be  tlms  taught ;  2,  that  arithmetic  should  b© 
taught  on  Sunday. 

"  I  like  the  Nonconformists  for  lh<'ir  lib^^rality ;  but  I  am  moie  and  more 
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convinced  that  a  country  must  have  many  Cliurches  to  express  and  feed 
different  minds,  and  that  the  Establishment  is  a  huge  blessing  along  with 
Dissent. 

"  October,  Saturday. — Went  to  Balmoral — found  Gladstone  had  gone. 
Found  the  old  hearty  and  liappy  friends.  Preached  in  the  morning  on 
'  Peace  not  happiness,'  and  in  the  church  on  '  The  Gadarene  demoniac' 

"  '  What  do  you  think  V  said  little  Princess  Beatrice  to  me.  "  I  am  an 
aunt,  Dr.  Macleod,  yet  my  nephew  William  (of  Prussia)  won't  do  what  I 
bid  him  !  Both  he  and  Elizabeth  refused  to  shut  the  door  !  Is  that  not 
naughty  ]'  I  never  saw  truer,  or  mox'e  natural,  healthy  children.  God 
bless  them ! 

"  Monday. — Lady  Augusta,  Dr.  Jenner,  and  I,  drove  to  Garbhalt.  At 
night  I  read  Burns  and  '  Old  Mortality'  alcud  to  the  Court.  The  Royal 
Family  wei'e  not  present.     General  Gray  is  quite  up  to  the  Scotch. 

"Tuesday. — Drove  to  Aberdeen  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort's statue. 

"  Here  let  me  go  back  to  impress  on  my  memory  the  glorious  Monday  at 
Garbhalt.  The  day  was  delicious.  The  river  was  full,  and  of  that  dark- 
brown,  mossy  hue  which  forms  such  a  fine  contrast  of  colour  to  the  foam  of 
the  stream  and  the  green  banks.  The  view  of  the  woods,  the  valley,  Inver- 
cauld,  and  the  mountains,  was  superb.  The  forests  were  coloured  with 
eAery  shade,  from  the  deep  green  of  the  pines  and  firs,  to  the  golden  tints  of 
the  deciduous  trees.  Masses  of  sombre  shadow,  broken  by  masses  of  light, 
intermingled  over  the  brown  hills  and  broad  valley,  while  the  distant  hills 
and  clouds  met  in  glorious  confusion.  It  was  a  day  to  be  had  in  remem- 
brance. 

"  T  was  asked  Friday  fortnight  to  go  to  luveraiy  to  meet  the  (,*ro\vn 
Prince  and  Pi'incess  of  Prussia.  I  did  so,  and  returned  Saturday.  It  was 
a  happy  visit. 

"  The  Monday  following  I  went  to  visit  Prince  Alfred  at  Ilolyrood,  and 
tstaid  till  Wednesday.  The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  there.  I  think  the 
Crown  Prince  a  simple,  frank,  unaffected,  and  affectionate  man. 
"  We  had  an  evening  party,  and  they  left  on  Tuesday  night  at  ten. 
"We  have  had  a  small  newspaper-letter  controversy  about  the  Estab- 
lished Church  becoming  Episcopalian.  Nonsense  !  We  must  hold  fast  by 
our  own  past,  and  from  this  national  root  grow  up  in  adaptation  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times  in  all  things  non-essential,  and  from  their  nature  variable. 
But  such  a  union  is  impossible  !  The  Free  Church  speaks  of  uniting  with 
the  United  Presbyterian.  It  will  be  a  queer  evolution  in  history,  utterly 
inexplicable  on  any  principle  save  that  of  Church  ambition. 

"  They  will  cease  to  exist  the  moment  they  join.  They  will  have  lost  all, 
the  U.  P.'s  gained  all,  and  we  much.  Our  strength  must  be  in  the  width 
of  our  sympathies— in  our  national  iHclusiveness,  not  exclusiveness. 

*'  An  amusing,  silly,  /et  not  unimportant  event  has  occurred  in  relation 
to  Good  Words.  The  Free  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  has  overtured  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  against  it.  Against  a  Gd.  periodical, 
with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do  !  This  is  to  me  very  interesting  as  a 
social  phenomenon.  Oh,  my  God,  help  me  to  be  charitable  !  Help  me  to 
be  weak  to  the  weak,  to  be  silent  about  them,  and  to  do  Thy  will ! 

"  iy^ovtinber  ?Jth. — Thank  God,  ray  working-man's  church  Ls  in  a  fair  way 
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of  being  finished.     I  have  realised  £1,700,  and  I  feel  assured  God  will  give 
me  the  £2,600.  .« 

"  We  have  taken  ground  for  a  school  and  a  church  at  Parkhead.      All  in 
faith  that  God  will  provide  the  money  for  both. 

"The  working-men's  services  have  been  carried  on  since  November  1, 
and  never  were  better  attended.     Thank  God ! 

"  But  I  have  been  two  years  trying  to  get  up  a  working  man's  church. 
There  are  noble  exceptions ;  but  I  have  found  shocking  illustrations  of  the 
spirit  of  greed  among  the  wealthy. 

"  The  sun  of  life  is  setting.     Let  me  work,  and  rest  in  soul. 

"  Thackeray  is  dead,  a  most  kind-hearted  man.  Macnab  told  me  that 
he  had  him  in  charge  coming  home  from  Calcutta,  and  that  the  day  after  he 
parted  from  him  in  London,  the  boy  returned,  and  throwing  his  arms  about 
his  neck,  burst  into  tears,  from  sheer  afiection  in  meeting  his  friend  again. 
He  said  he  never  knew  a  more  loving  boy.  Thackeray  was  in  Weimar  the 
year  before  I  was  there.  We  had  a  long  talk  about  the  old  place  and  peo- 
ple.    I  felt  he  had  a  genuine  heart. 

"  Delivered  again  my  lecture  on  East  and  West  in  Glasgow.  I  think 
God  is  giving  me  a  great  work  to  do  in  Glasgow  for  the  poor.  It  must  and 
will  be  done  by  some  one,  why  not  me  t  I  am  nothing  except  as  aa  instru- 
ment, and  God  can  make  use  of  me. 

"D.V.,  let  this  be  my  word  for  '64." 
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CHAPTER      XVII. 

■/:'  18G4— 65.  !    '.'•':  " 


HE  has  given  in  "  Eastward "  so  full  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Palestine  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  at  any  length 
from  the  letters  he  Sent  to  his  family.  He  was  accompanied  on  this 
tour  by  Mr.  Strahan,  his  publisher,  and  by  his  brother  Donald ;  and 
from  first  to  last  it  afforded  him  unmiugled  enjoyment.  Every  new 
event,  whether  it  were  a  cyclone  or  a  donkey-ride,  gave  him  fresh 
pleasure  ;  every  remarkable  spot,  from  Malta  to  Constantinople,  stirred 
his  enthusiasm. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  in  Palestine  can  understand  bow 
fatiguing  it  must  have  been  for  a  man  of  his  age  and  physique  to  pass 
days  in  the  saddle  in  such  a  climate.  Yet  there  were  few  evenings  on 
which  the  encampment  was  not  made  a  scene  of  merriment  by  his 
good-natured  fun  with  the  Fellahin  or  Bedawin  who  crowded  round 
the  tents,  lie  had  provided  himself,  before  Laving  London,  with 
musical  snuff-boxes  and  fire-works,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  hear  the 
"  Mashallah  ! "  of  the  asi  onished  natives  when  music  burst  out  in  some 
imexpected  corner,  or  when  a  rocket  whizzed  aloft  and  fell  in  a 
shower  of  fire.  He  claimed  this  use  of  fireworks  as  an  original  inven- 
tion for  the  protection  of  travellers,  and  he  was  so  confident  of  its 
merits  that  he  would  not  have  been  sorry  had  the  Bedawin  of  the 
Jordan  given  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  showing  the  effect  on  their 
valour  of  a  discharge  of  crackers  or  a  bouquet  of  rockets. 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  February  \L — I  start  to-morrow  with  Donald  and  Strahan  for  Pales- 
tine. To  leave  my  wife  and  children  and  parish  for  so  long  a  time  I  feel 
to  be  very  solemn.  Why  take  it  1  I  have  a  free  conscience  towards  God — 
He  has  cleared  away  every  difficulty,  so  that  I  hope,  come  what  may,  that 
it  is  His  will  that  I  go — and  that  I  am  not  deceiving  myself  in  thinking  so. 

"  May  my  dai-Iing  mother  be  preserved  to  me,  and  my  dear  brothers  and 
sisters. 

"  Oh  TIiou  who  hast  hitherto  led  me,  bring  me  back  in  safety,  and  bless 
this  tour  for  health  of  body  and  soul !" 

To  Mrs.  Macleod  : —  ... 

"...  I  cannot  convev  to  you  the  impression  which  that  night's  explora- 
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tion  of  Malta  made  upon  me.  I  associate  it  with  Venice  and  the  Kremlin 
as  the  three  sights  which  most  surpassed  my  expectation  and  delighted  me, 
though  in  different  ways.  The  night  was  glorious ;  I  read  a  note  in  the 
moonlight  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  and  there  was  shed  over  every  object 
a  subdued  brightness,  which,  with  the  perfect  calm  and  silence  everywhere, 
gave  the  whole  scene  a  marvellous  beauty.  We  passed  up  steep  narrow 
streets,  the  houses  so  oriental-looking,  with  flat  roofs  and  every  variety 
of  balcony  —  quite  Moorish.  We  stood  before  the  palace  and  church 
of  the  old  knights,  and  could  distinguish  every  tracery  of  the  Sara- 
cenic architecture,  which  all  seemed  as  if  erected  yesterday.  We  reached 
at  last  the  Barrocca,  where  there  is  a  famous  view  of  the  great  harbour,  and 
were  admitted  into  the  battery  through  the  favour  of  the  gunner.  We  then 
gazed  down  on  the  dark  water,  with  dark  ships  of  war  asleep,  and  the  dia- 
mond brilliant  lights  of  boats  skimming  along,  from  which  a  Maltese  song 
was  heard  from  the  boatmen,  every  note  ringing  through  the  elastic  air. 
Batteries,  batteries  everywhere ;  huge  white  walls  of  solid  rock,  precipices 
in  lines  and  angles,  and  rampart  above  rampart,  lined  with  huge  guns  that 
looked  down  into  the  harbour  and  were  surrounded  by  piles  of  shot ;  end- 
less— endless  walls  and  bastions,  that  made  one  giddy  to  look  down,  all 
gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  with  sentinels  pacing  in  silence,  their  bayonets 
glancing,  and  the  English  voice  alone  heard,  *  Who  goes  there  V  You  can 
have  no  idea  what  a  poem  it  was  !  We  came  at  last  to  the  bastion  on  which 
Lord  Hastings  is  buried,  and  1  cannot  tell  you  what  I  felt  as  I  stood  beside 
his  mausoleum,  with  the  white  marble  statue  of  a  figure  reclining  upon  a 
couch.  I  could  trace  his  features  in  the  moonlight,  so  sweet  and  sad.  How 
the  whole  scene  became  mingled,  you  know  how,  with  my  past  life  as  con- 
nected with  his  widow  and  family  !     I  felt  so  thankful  to  have  seen  it. 

"  I  was  immensely  impressed  also  by  such  buildings  as  the  Library  of  the 
Knights  and  the  Palace  of  the  Grand  Master,  now  the  Governor's  residence. 
It  does  one's  heart  good  to  be  made  to  realize  the  existence  of  men  of  taste 
and  power  like  these  knights,  whom  God  raised  up  to  judge  Ismel  and  to 
defend  the  Church  from  the  Philistine  Turks.  In  Scotland  we  forget  all 
that  was  here  done  by  God,  'in  various  times  and  divers  manners,'  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  We  -know  more  about  the  Burghers 
and  Anti-Burghers  than  about  these  grand  knights  who  did  their  part  so 
•well,  but  who,  when  they  had  done  this,  were  removed  for  something  better.'* 


To  his  Children  :— 


"  Fboh  Jaffa. 


*'  Dr.  Philip,  the  missionary,  was  waiting  for  us,  and  had  horses,  so  we 
set  off  to  his  farm.  It  was  a  lovely  stany  night,  without  a  moon.  We 
passed  through  lanes  of  Cactus  or  prickly  pear,  in  some  places  fifteen  feet 
high,  on  every  side  orange  groves,  and  the  whole  air  filled  with  the  croaking 
of  frogs. 

"  This  has  beea  another  delightful  day,  full  of  interest  and  enjoyment. 
This  family  is  so  nice.  There  are  four  girls.  They  have  just  been  sitting 
on  my  knee  and  saying,  '  Oh,  do  tell  another  story.'  I  have  played  '  London 
town'  with  them,  and  given  them  such  a  tickling !  I  have  also  swallowed 
the  tumbler,  and  done  all  my  tricks,  and  let  off  a  Roman  candle  to  amuso 
them. 
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**  The  roof  of  tho  house  is  flat,  and  I  went  up  on  it.  What  a  view  !  To 
the  west  the  bhie  sea,  to  the  east  the  hills  of  Judea.  The  house  itself  is  on 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  Within  a  mile  is  Jaffa,  where  Peter  lived  with  Simoa 
the  tanner,  and  had  the  vision,  and  where  he  healed  Dorcas.  The  road  is 
close  to  the  garden  along  which  he  miist  have  travelled  to  Cesarea  to  meet 
the  Centurion ;  and  to  the  south  we  could  see  Lydda,  where  he  healed  Eneas 
who  was  sick  of  the  palsy. 

"  Our  first  encampment  was  very  picturesque.  We  liad  a  beautiful,  im- 
mense tent  with  five  nice  iron  beds,  carpets,  bath,  wax  candles,  and  a  superb 
dinner  of  several  courses,  with  dessert,  «fcc.  But  for  sleep !  The  donkeys 
braying,  horses  kicking,  camels  groaning,  Arabs  chattering,  and  the  fleas 
and  musquitoes  biting  !  Fatigue  alone  could  make  us  sleep.  But  since  then 
we  sleep  famously.  With  our  camels,  asses,  and  horses  we  make  a  good 
appearance.  We  have  dragoman,  cook,  servant,  and  horsekeeper,  with 
camel  drivers,  who  sleep  on  the  ground  beside  their  noble  animals.  Meeki, 
the  master  of  the  horses  and  asses,  rides  in  front.,  and  the  Dragoman  Hassan 
rides  behind.  •     ■ 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  of  our  first  view  of  Jerusalem  ! 

"  It  was  about  four  when  we  reached  the  plain  before  Gibeon,  and  saw 
Neby  Samuel,  or  Mizpeh.  It  took  aVjout  half  an  hour's  riding  to  get  up  to 
the  top  of  Mizpeh.  We  ascended  to  the  summit  cf  the  Mosque,  once  a 
church,  and  there  ! — such  a  sight  as  remains  for  life  on  the  memory.  There 
was  Jerusalem  !  ,  .  .  . 

"  The  neai-ness  of  these  places  struck  me.  But  the  grand  feature,  which 
took  me  quite  by  surprise,  was  tho  huge  wild  wall  of  the  Dead  Sea  moun- 
tains glowing  red  in  the  setting  sun — so  wild,  so  majestic  a  setting.  And 
then  all  these  towns  in  sight,  with  such  memories  !  Below  us  was  Gibeon 
with  its  memory,  and  the  plain  at  our  feet  where  the  battle  took  place,  and 
the  steep  descent  down  which  Joshua  drove  the  enemy,  and  then  farther 
down  the  plain  of  Philistia  and  the  sea,  Carmel  in  the  distance.  Was  it 
not  marvellous]  How  many  had  seen  Jerusalem  from  this  point!  Here 
CoDur  De  Lion  first  saw  it,  and  millions  more. 

"  We  rodo  into  Jerusalem  by  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  with  Olivet  to  the  left, 
Gethsemane  below.  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  in  my  heart  blessed  God,  as  my 
horse's  hoofs  clattered  through  the  gate." 
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To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  : — 


SO  we 
We 

in  feet 


"Jerusalem,  Palm  Sunday,  20th  March. 


"  I  went  out  this  morning  to  the  Moimt  of  Olives  about  ten  o'clock. 
The  morning  was  hot  but  not  sultry.  I  walked  down  the  "Via  Dolorosa, 
as  every  street  in  Jerusalem  may  well  be  called,  if  filth  and  rubbish  may 
be  called  dolorous.  I  went  out  by  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  crossed  the  Kedron, 
and  ascended  Olivet  on  the  Bethany  road  until  I  readied  the  top  where 
Christ  wept  o\er  Jerusalem.  There  I  paused.  The  spot  is  certain.  I  sat 
there  and  read  Mark  xiii.  (see  v.  3).  You  can  tell  within  a  few  yards 
where  He  stopped  and  gazed.  All  was  perfect  silence.  The  birds  were 
singing  among  the  olives,  and  bee  hummed  from  flower  to  flower.  Opposite 
was  the  city,  from  which  no  sound  proceeded.  Yet  I  could  have  made  my 
words  heard  by  any  one  standing  on  the  Temple  area.  Tiiere  was  a  holy 
stillness  In  the  scene  quite  indescribable.     I  then  walked  slowly  over  a 
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pai"t  of  Olivet  until  the  road  above  Bethany  appeared.  It  wound  below 
me.  Along  it  that  procession  had  come  on  I'alm  Sundny,  Along  it  He 
led  his  disciples  on  the  day  of  the  ascension,  and  from  tlie  point  in  sight 
above  the  village  He  probably  ascended.  I  knelt  down  and  prayed  among 
the  olives,  and  thanked  God  for  all  my  marvellous  mercies,  and  commended 
you  all  to  His  care,  and  dedicated  myself  anew  to  His  service,  I  retraced 
my  steps,  and  descended  to  the  Kedron  through  t!ie  vast  burial-place  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  an  old  tradition  with  them  that  here  is  to  be  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  and  that  to  this  spot  all  souls  must  pass  through  the  earth.  To 
save  trouble,  they  are  here  buried.  The  hill  side  is  paved  with.grave-stone8 
all  directed  towards  the  Temple,  and  having  Hebrew  inscriptions.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  lie  here.  Jews  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
Rabbins  and  rascals,  men  of  God  and  men  of  gold,  have  sought  a  resting- 
place  here  ever  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  I  never  saw  such  a 
valley  of  dry  Ijones.  It  reaches  up  nearly  to  the  spot  Avhero  Christ  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  and  is  at  once  a  sad  comment  on  His  tears,  and  yet  re- 
bukes one  when  in  despair  it  is  said  of  the  Jews,  '  Can  these  dry  bones 
live  ] ' 

*'  I  passed  Gethsemane,  but  did  not  enter.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  and  is  laid  out  like  a  cafe  restaurant.  I  don't  believe  in  it,  so  I  passed 
on  farther  up  the  valley,  until  I  reached  a  spot  which  was  interesting  to 
me  as  one  which  would  have  answered  all  the  requirements  of  Calvary 
more  than  any  I  have  seen 

"  There  is  really  nothing  interesting  in  Jerusalem  itself.  All  the  streets 
are  narrow  lanes,  like  the  closes  in  Edinburgh  ;  some  of  them  covered  over 
to  keep  the  heat  out,  some  paved  with  slippery  stones,  some  rough  earth. 
At  the  church  of  the  Holy  yepulchre  I  was  most  profundly  touched  by 
watching  the  pilgrims  who  crushed  in  and  out.  They  were  mostly  Rus- 
sians and  Copts,  with  Greeks  from  the  Levant.  Oh  !  what  ftices,  what 
marvellous  faces,  dresses  and  expressions !  One  was  carried  centuries 
back.  The  intense  and  aflfectionate  devotion  with  which  some  kissed  the 
sepulchre  was  to  me  very  touching.  It  was  as  a  God  to  them.  There  are 
at  present  some  English  devotees,  male  and  female,  liere,  Iialf  puppies,  half 

superstitious.     In  this  hotel  is  a  Mr. ,  who  signs  himself  '  Priest  of 

the  Church  of  England,'  who  seems  to  be  father  confessor  to  an  elderly  ricli 
lady.  They  walk  with  candles  in  the  processions,  and  attend  all  the  ser- 
vices. But  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  of  the  odd  half-cracked  characters 
who  come  to  this  city.  '  The  Church,'  '  The  Jews,'  '  The  Millennium  '  are 
the  crotchets.     The  Jews  and  the  Moslems  have  their  crazes  also." 


To  his  Sister  Jane  : — 


"FaoM  Nazaketh,  March  2'^th,  1864. 


"  An  hour  ago  I  left  my  tent  and  paced  slowly  along  a  path  which  led 
to  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  or  *  a  brae  face.'  The  moon  was  shining  gloriously 
among  the  stars,  our  o^vn  northei*n  stars,  in  a  cloudless  sky.  I  sat  down 
and  gazed  on  a  small  town  which  clasped  the  low  hills  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  nari'ow  valley,  like  a  necklace  of  white  coral.  At  one  end,  and 
down  in  the  valley  a  few  hundred  yards,  were  the  lights  from  our  tents, 
which,  in  the  pure  air,  scintillated  like  diamonds.  Not  a  sound  was  heard 
but  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  croaking  of  frogs.   .  You  can  understand 
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my  feelinj»s  better  than  I  can  describe  tb'm  when  I  tell  you  that  the  vil- 
ln<50  was  Nazareth  !  And  you  can  sym  athize  with  me  when  I  say  to  you 
that,  after  gazing  awhile  in  almost  breo  hless  silence,  and  thinking  of  Him 
who  had  there  lived  and  laboured  and  preached  j  and  seeing  in  tho  moon- 
light near  me  the  well  of  the  city  to  which  He  and  Mary  had  often  come, 
and,  farther  oflF,  the  white  precipice  over  which  they  had  threatened  to  cast 
Him ;  and  then  tracing  in  my  mind  the  histories  connected  with  other 
marvellous  scenes  in  His  life,  until  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews  ' 
died  at  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  inexpressibly  glorious  results  since  that  day 
which  have  made  the  name  of  this  place  identical  with  the  glory  of  the 
world  ;  and  when  I  thought  of  all  that  I  and  others  dear  to  me  had  received 
from  Him,  and  from  all  He  was  and  did,  you  will  not  wonder  that  1  knelt 
down  and  poured  out  my  soul  to  God  in  praise  and  prayer.  And  in  that 
prayer  there  mingled  the  events  of  my  past  life,  and  all  my  friends  whom  I 
loved  to  mention  by  name,  and  my  dear  father,  and  the  old  Highlands,  the 
state  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  until  I  felt  Christ  so  real,  that  had 
He  appeared  and  spoken,  it  would  not  have  seemed  strange.  I  returned 
more  solemnized  than  from  the  Communion,  and  bless  God  for  such  an 
hour.  Disappointed  with  Palestine  !  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  has  beeu 
to  me,  more,  far,  far  more  than  I  anticipated.  It  has  been  a  Holy  Land, 
every  step  of  it.  I  have  drunk  instruction  and  enjoyment  by  every  pore. 
I  don't  care  for  the  towns,  for  they  are  not  the  towns,  but  totally  different — 
but  the  sites  of  them,  the  views  from  them,  the  relationship  of  one  to 
another  !  Oh  !  it  is  inexpressibly  delightful.  Think  only  of  this  one  day. 
From  an  old  tower  in  Jezreel  I  looked  out  at  one  window ;  there  was 
Gilboa  beside  me,  and  below,  gleaining  in  the  sunshine,  the  well  of  Gideon, 
and  beyond  Belhslian,  where  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  hung 
up,  and  the  ridge  of  Little  Hermon,  ovor  which  Saul  went  to  Endor,  and 
beyond  the  hills  of  Gilead,  and  the  plain  up  which  Jehu  drove,  and  the 
spot,  or  very  near  it,  where  Naboth's  vineyard  must  have  been.  From 
another  window  was  Little  Hermon,  and,  in  a  green  nook,  Shunem.  From 
another  window  Taanach,  Megiddo  and  Carmel;  while  the  glorious  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  dotted  with  Bedawin  tents  and  flocks,  stretched  around  !  Then 
in  an  hour  after  we  entered  Nain,  and  gazed  on  Tabor  beside  us ;  and  after 
remaining  at  Nain,  and  reading  the  story  of  the  bjessed  miracle,  we  crossed 
the  plain,  and  for  an  hour  wound  our  way  through  the  little  glens  (so  like 
the  Highlands)  of  tJie  mountains  of  Galilee,  until  we  came  to  this  sweet 
retired  nest  nmong  tlie  lovely  knoives.  What  a  day  in  a  man's  life  !  and  yet 
it  is  but  one  of  many. 

"  Easter  Sunday, — I  have  come  down  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle  of 
Safed.  The  day  is  glorious,  and  more  so  from  there  having  been  deluges  of 
rain  all  night  and  thi?  aiorning,  and  masses  of  cumuli  clouds  break  the  blue 
space  of  the  sky,  p.nd  cast  on  the  landscape  deep  shadows  that  relieve  the 
eye  from  the  usual  glare.  I  was  seated  on  the  highest  point  of  a  hill  which 
sweeps  up  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  nearly  three  thousand  feet,  and  is  en- 
cii-cled  by  the  town  of  Safed,  and  crowned  with  the  grand  ruins  of  the  old 
Crusader  castle.  Below  lay  the  Lake  of  Tiberiar,  still  and  calm  ;  the  green 
pl^  of  Genesareth,  witli  the  niins  of  Magdala,  and  probably  Capernaum, 
below  us  round  a  bay.  On  the  oj)|)osite  side  was  the  valley  where  the 
miracle  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  took  place.     The  end  of  the  lake  where 
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the  Jordan  enters  the  lake,  and  where  Bethsaida  was,  was  concealed  by  a 
hill ;  but  there  below  lay  the  immoi-tal  lake  itself — the  most  famous  lake  in 
the  world — about  which  I  need  not  speak  to  you — and  when  looking  at  it, 
could  hardly  speak  to  any  one.  Beyond  the  lake  stretched  the  tablo-land 
of  the  Hauran  on  to  the  horizon.  The  green  valley  of  the  Jordan  was  seen 
at  the  south  end.  To  the  right  was  Tabor,  and  the  mountains  of  Galilee 
and  Samaria  farther  away,  with  sunlight  and  cloud  and  shadows  over  them. 
"  It  was  my  last  look  of  Tiberias,  and,  with  it,  of  the  true  Holy  Land. 
I  can  trace  Christ's  steps  no  more.  I  had  sailed  on  Tiberias,  Friday  evening 
(Good  Friday),  and  at  our  request  the  fishermen  lot  down  their  net  for  a 
draught  and  caught  nothing,  though  they  often  get  great  hauls.  We  rode 
along  its  shores  past  Magdala,  and  now  I  have  bidden  it  farwell  for  ever  in 
this  life.  I  felt  to-day  as  when  taking  my  last  look  of  Jerusalem,  as  if  it 
were  the  last  look  of  some  beloved  friend,  whom,  however,  I  hope  to  see 
purified  and  renewed  in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth.  My  heart  is 
full  as  I  say  farewell.  I  shall  see  the  Lebanon,  Sidon,  Damascus  and  other 
places,  but  not  such  holy  spots  as  I  have  been  gazing  on  with  prayer  and 
praise  ;  spots  in  which  heaven  and  earth,  men  and  angels,  have  met,  and  in 
■which  things  have  taken  place  and  words  have  been  uttered,  which  have 
moulded  the  history  of  the  world  and  will  be  more  famous  in  eternity  than 
in  time,  and  among  saints  in  Heaven  than  among  sinners  on  earth." 


To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  :— 


'From  Athens. 


"  I  am  so  thankful  to  have  seen  this  after  Palestine.  It  does  not  lessen 
my  first  love.  It  completes  the  circle  of  the  past — Paul  and  the  Areopagus 
unite  the  two.     There  are  many  striking  contrasts  between  them. 

"  "When  I  look  over  the  landscape  from  the  Acropolis,  or  journey  over 
the  country  around,  thei'e  is  not  a  village  near,  nor  a  ruin,  nor  spot,  with 
the  exception  of  Salaniis  and  Mai'athon,  that  is  famous  for  any  great  fact 
which  the  woi'ld  knows  of  or  feels  interested  in.  In  Palestine  every  hill 
and  viMage  is  alive  with  history.  It  is  Athens  alone — there  it  is,  the  whole 
country.  Then  again,  while  I  recognise  all  that  Athens  has  given  to  the 
world,  whether  of  art,  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  or  eloquence,  as  precious 
gifts  from  God,  a  grand  portion  of  the  education  of  our  race,  which  has  told 
as  no  other  has  done  on  the  culture  of  mankind — yet  how  diflFerent  in  kind, 
in  universality,  in  intensity,  has  been  the  influence  of  Palestine  !  An  old 
shepherd  who  lived  four  thousand  years  ago,  like  Abraham,  is  almost 
worehipped  by  the  Mahommedans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  and  is  known  as 
*  El  Khulil,'  the  Friend  of  God.  What  has  he  been — what  have  others  in 
Palestine  been — to  the  spii'its  and  hearts  of  the  race  ]  While  the  kiiigs  and 
gods  of  Egypt  have  passed  away,  the  people  who  live  beneath  the  Acropolis 
know  him,  and  don't  know  the  names  even  of  their  mighty  dead  who  have 
nevertheless  immortalised  their  city.  There  are  thirty  marble  chairs  in  the 
iTieaire  of  Dionysfus,  which  were  the  official  seats  of  the  priests  of  Bacchus, 
And  of  the  different  village  or  parish  temples.  They  have  not  a  representa- 
tive on  earth  !  Athens  has  given  much  to  the  world !  but  in  Palestine  the 
I'afcher  was  revealed  to  it.  That  is  the  gift  of  gifts  to  the  whole  family  of 
man." 
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From  his  Journal  :— 

"May  1,  Sunday  Morning. — I  rctiirncfl  Friday  night  from  my  tour.  I 
record  the  mercy  of  God  to  me  and  mine,  but  I  liave  no  words  to  express 
what  that  has  been.  I  liave  had  one  of  the  most  glorious  toura  which  man 
can  have  in  this  world — Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Suez,  Joppa,  Jerusalem 
by  Bethoruii,  Hebron,  the  Dead  Sea,  Mai-saba,  north  to  Tiberias  by  Samaria, 
Nazareth,  Safed,  Sidon,  Beyrout,  Damascus,  Cyprus,  Ilhodes,  Smyrna, 
Athens,  Marathon,  Constantinople,  and  home  by  the  Danube,  and  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Hanover.  I  Imve  not  had  an  hour's  ill  liealth  or  anxiety  of  mind. 
We  have  all  been  happy  and  enjoyed  everything  intensely.  I  cannot  count 
my  gains.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  searched  for  hid  treasure,  expecting  hundreds 
and  found  thousands.  And  then  at  home  the  mercy  has  been  so  wonderful. 
Everything  in  my  parish  has  gone  on  with  perfect  smoothness. 

"  And  now  the  desire  of  my  heart  is,  that  the  same  God  of  mercy  and 
grace  may  enable  me  to  turn  this  and  all  He  has  given  me  to  the  best 
possible  account  for  the  good  of  my  people  and  country.  May  I  be  able  to 
gather  up  the  fragments  of  time  that  remain  1  May  I  bo  enabled  to  do 
good  to  my  fellow-men  by  word,  by  Ay  pen,  by  my  life  and  labour ;  to  live 
simply,  truly,  and  unselfishly ;  and  so  through  faith  in  God  to  be  carried 
through  the  battle  of  life  which  rages  loud  and  long  around  me,  among  the 
poor  and  ignoi'ant  and  among  ecclesiastics !  God  of  truth,  lead  me  into  all 
truth  !  God  of  power,  strengthen  me  !  God  of  wisdom,  direct  me  !  God 
of  love,  fill  my  heart !  And  gran^that  when  days  of  darkness  fall — when 
affliction  comes,  sickness,  or  weak  old  age,  I  may  be  strengthened  in  tlie 
faith  of  Thy  Fatherhood  by  recalling  the  marvellous  mercies  of  these  past 
months,  added  to  all  those  received  from  'Thy  hand,  when  verily  I  am  un- 
worthy of  the  least !  Amen  and  amen.  So  ends  a  memorable  period  of  my 
life ! 

"June  3,  One  a.m. — I  this  day  enter  my  fifty-second  year.  I  do  so 
blessing  and  praising  God." 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  year  unanimously  appointed  him  to 
the  Conveuership  of  the  India  Mission  ;  and  with  much  gratitude  for 
the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him,  lie  determined  to  devote  his 
energies  to  its  advancement.  To  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  Mis- 
sionary affairs,  and  to  promote  a  more  effective  method  of  conducting 
them,  was  henceforth  to  be  one  of  the  great  works  of  his  life.  His 
journals  show  how  many  places  he  visited,  and  indicate  the  variety  of 
meetings  he  addressed  with  this  view,  but  they  convey  a  very 
inadequate  impression  of  the  time  he  had  to  spend  in  reading,  in  cor- 
respondence, and  in  anxious  thought. 
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^om  his  Journal  : —  '  "  •  •-    • 

"June  12,  1864. — There  are  several  events  in  my  life  which  I  should 
like  to  record.  The  firet  of  these  is  the  unanimous  offer — unsought  for  and 
unexpected,  God  knoweth — by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Convenership 
of  the  India  Mission.  I  have  accepted  of  this  without  doubt,  though  not 
without  solemn  and  prayerful  consideration — for  I  have  tried,  at  least  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  accept  of  whatever  work  is  offered  to  me  in 
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God's  providence.  I  Imve,  rightly  or  wrongly,  always  believed  that  a  man's 
work  is  given  to  him — that  it  need  not  so  much  be  sought  as  accepted — 
that  it  is  floated  to  one's  feet  like  the  infant  Moses  to  Pharaoh's  daughtei*. 

"  Mission  work  has  been  a  possession  of  my  spirit  ever  since  I  became  a 
minister;  I  feel  that  God  has  long  been  educating  me  for  it.  I  go  forth 
tolerably  well  informed  as  to  facts,  and  loving  tho  work  itself,  with  heart, 
soul,  and  strength.  I  accept  it  from  God,  and  have  perfect  confidence  in  the 
power  and  grace  of  God  to  give  us  the  men  and  the  money.  Thank  God 
for  calling  me  in  my  advanced  years  to  so  glorious  and  blessed  a  work. 

"We  want  men — God-loving  men.  These  are  to  be  obtained  chiefly 
through  prayer.  '  Pray  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  to  send  forth  labourers.' 
We  want  money,  but  the  silver  and  gold  are  the  Lord's,  and  He  can  open 
up  every  purse,  and  my  hope  is  in  Him. 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  address  Presbyteries,  and  to  hold  public  meetings 
everywhere  for  aiding  the  glorious  work.  The  Lord  be  with  me  to  give  me 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  a  sound  mind  to  consider  my  brethren,  to  support 
the  weak,  to  be  patient  to  all,  to  help  the  weak  to  good,  and  to  trust  God 
for  the  increase,  while  we  plant  and  water  according  to  their  need. 

"  An  immense  deal  has  yet  to  be  done.  We  have  to  reconsider  the  whole 
idea  of  missions — the  preaching  mission,  and  how  to  preach  and  what  to 
f)reach,  so  as  to  get  at  the  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  mind ;  the  teaching  mis- 
sion, and  how  the  child  is  to  be  treated  in  relation  to  his  heathen  parent ; 
the  tract  mission,  and  what  sort  of  tracts  India  needs ;  the  healing  mission, 
and  the  place  which  hospital  and  almf-giving  should  hold.  We  have  to 
consider  the  organization  and  local  government  of  missions,  and  how  to 
build  up  congregations  so  as  to  bring  the  moral  power,  the  character,  and 
the  Christian  order  of  the  family  and  the  congi-egation  to  boar  on  the  work. 
We  have  to  consider  the  retiring  allowances  for  missionaries  and  the  sick, 
the  relationship  of  the  missions  of  one  Church  to  another,  &c.  The  Lord 
be  with  us  !  His  Spirit  can  do  it.  He  loves  it.  It  is  His  work.  We  are 
but  fellow-workers. 

"I  have  lost  a  dear  friend  in  Principal  Leitch.  Poor  dear  Boss  !  I  can- 
not think  of  the  world  as  henceforth  without  him — so  simple  and  true,  so 
loyal,  so  genuine  !  I  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  such  friend  on 
earth — none  who  knew  my  failings  as  he  did,  none  to  cover  them  as  he  did, 
none  to  love  me  in  spite  of  them  as  he  did.  Well,  he  is  another  portion  of 
my  treasure  in  heaven  !  And  so  is  Tom  Baird,  the  carter,  the  beadle  of  my 
working-man's  church,  as  noble  a  fellow  as  ever  lived — God-fearing,  true, 
unselfish.  I  shall  never  forget  what  he  said  when  I  asked  hint  to  stand  at 
the  door  of  the  working-man's  congregation,  and  when  I  thought  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  so  in  his  working  clothes.     '  If,'  said  I,  '  you  don't  like  to 

do  it,  Tom,  if  you  are  ashamed '     'Ashamed  !'  he  exclaimed  as  he  turned 

round  upon  me.  '  I'm  mair  ashamed  o'  yoursel',  sir.  Div'  ye  think  that  I 
believe,  as  ye  ken  I  do,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  me,  was  stripped  o' 

his  raiment  on  the  cross,  and  that  I Na,  na,  I'm  prood  tae  stan'  at 

the  door.*  Dear  godd  fellow  !  There  he  stood  for  seven  wintera  without  & 
sixpence  of  pay ;  all  from  love,  though  at  my  request  the  working  congre- 
gation gave  him  a  silver  watch. 

"  When  he  was  dying  from  small-pox,  the  same  unselfish  nature  appeared. 
When  asked  il  they  would  let  me  know,  he  replied,  •  There's  nae  mau 
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livin'  I  like  as  I  'lo  liiiu.  I  know  he  wad  come.  Eufcheshoixldna  come  on 
account  of  his  wife  and  bairns,  and  so  ye  maun  na'  tell  him  !'  I  never  saw 
him  in  his  illness,  never  hearing  of  his  danger  till  it  was  too  late. 

"  This  India  mission  presses  itself  with  greater  solemnity  on  me  every  day  ; 
I  feel  Jesus  has  given  us  to  do  the  noDlest  work  which  can  occupy  the 
energies  of  men  here  below  or  of  angels  above — not  foreign  missions  only, 
but  all  missions,  every  effort,  from  that  in  our  own  hearts,  our  own  families, 
our  congregations,  to  make  men  know  God,  and  thus  to  respond  to  His  own 
love.  AH  our  diflSculties  are  in  ourselves.  We  are  so  poor,  so  mean,  so 
cowardly ;  there  is  such  a  want  of  thorough  consecration,  which  is  just  a 
loving  spirit  of  true  liberty  and  perfect  peace.  It  alarms  m'^  greatly,  yet 
not  enough. 

"  I  will  labour  and  pray  for  the  establishment  of  strong  missions,  and, 
above  all, — above  all  for  men  who  peril  their  souls,  their  all  in  Christ !  Oh, 
for  godly  men  to  be  missionaries.  A  godly  man  has  God's  spirit  with  him 
to  guide  him,  direct  him,  bless  him.  This  is  the  all  in  all.  Such  a  man 
must  be  a  useful  man.  A  man  of  love,  real  and  genuine,  is  the  godly  man. 
Jesus  Christ,  Lord  of  the  Harvest,  for  this  I  pi'ay  !  give  us  godly  missionaries  ! 
Lord,  I  believe ;  help  my  unbelief.  Ob,  my  Saviour,  bless  this  mission 
work  !     My  beloved  Saviour,  my  hope  is  in  Thee  ! 

"  I  wish  .£10,000  a  year  at  least,  and  ten  men  at  least,  to  preach  Christ 
to  India.     If  I  had  not  faith  in  Christ  I  should  despair." 

To  his  Mother  :— 

"JulylQth,  1864. 

"This  goes  merely  to  certify  to  you,  on  the  best  authority,  that  (1)  I 
have  addressed,  since  I  saw  you,  both  Presbyteiies  and  public  meetings  at 
Dunoon,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Cupar- Angus,  Forfar,  Cupar-Fife.  (2)  that  this 
week  I  have  to  do  ditto  at  Dunse,  Greenlaw,  Chirnside,  Linlithgow  >  (3) 
the  week  after  at  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose  ;  (4)  that  I 
am  not  suffering  from  sore  throat,  soi-e  back,  head,  heart,  lungs,  brain, 
nerves,  muscles,  sinews,  legs,  arms,  back,  neck,  heels,  toes — but  am  from  tip 
to  toe  jolly. 

"  My  work,  bless  God,  goes  on  beautifully.  All  so  kind  and  cordial.  I 
feel  more  thankful  than  I  can  tell,  and  I  am  in  perfect  peace  and  in  great 

feather." 

'     ,  .  ''  ■    ' '  .      "^ ' 

To  Dr.  Charteris  :— 

"  Sth  August,  1864. 

"The  missionary  who  we  hoped  would  have  gone  withdraws,  as  his 
parents  say  '  No.'  Parental  aflSrmatives  are  generally  gladly  given  to  good 
money  prospects  in  the  East,  or  to  prospects  of  promotion,  with  the  chance 
of  a  bullet  through  the  brain  of  their  beloved. 

"  Faith,  if  not  dead,  sleepeth.  We  cannot  create  missionaries.  We  can 
pray  and  wait—  ay,  for  a  lifetime,  if  needs  be, 

"  It  would  in  the  end  be  a  rich  gain  to  the  Church  if  deep  silence  for 
years  was  the  only  response  to  her  call  for  missionaries,  and  that  this  brought 
Divinity  professors  and  ministers  to  their  knees  before  a  throne  of  grace. 

"  How  can  Christ  do  many,  or  any,  mighty  Avorks,  if  there  be  no  fiuth  1 
How  can  He  give,  if  we  don't  as  a  Church  ask  like  men  in  earnest  V 
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^roTH  his  Journal  ; —  "  Pitlochrie. 

"  Thursday,  the  anniveraary  of  my  marriage.  We  went  up  Glen  Tilt, 
and  had  a  pic-nic  with  our  children  only ;  and,  amidst  the  glories  of  the 
•earth,  rejoiced  that  they  were  born  into  such  a  world,  with  such  a  Father 
and  Saviour.  Oh  yes,  very,  very  thankful  were  we  both.  Oh,  my  Father, 
the  only  thing  I  dread  is  sin  in  my  darlings.  Good  Lord,  loving  Father, 
deliver  us  from  that  hell ! 

"  We  had  another  fine  day  at  the  Loch,  and  all  ended  by  an  evening  in 
company  with  dear  John  Shairp,  at  the  riverside,  hearing  John  McPherson, 
the  pijier,  play  out  his  glorious  pibrochs.  What  a  power  they  have  over  me  ! 
I  wept  like  a  child  hearing  them.  My  father  and  all  the  romantic  past 
mingled  with  their  every  note. 

"  My  children  are  a  source  of  unspeakable  blessing,  yet  Christian  anxiety. 
I  feel  more  and  more  that  there  is  a  life  totally  different  in  kind  from  the 
life  in  the  natural  man ;  a  life  in  the  Spirit,  which  must  be  begun  and 
developed  into  life  everlasting  by  God's  Spirit,  for  which  we  must  pray. 
How  solemn  is  the  fact  of  the  / — the  personality — the  out-of-us  individualism 
of  each  child  !  How  impossible  to  renew  the  soul  of  one  we  would  die  for. 
Oh,  my  Father,  it  is  Thy  work  !     We  cling  to  Thee. 

"  September  G. — Left  Saturday  morning  to  visit  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Abergeldie. 

"It  is  a  glorious  Highland  residence.  The  golden  pillared  pines,  the 
royal  heather,  the  great  sweep  of  the  valley,  the  high  ranges,  the  quint ! 

"  I  had  a  sweet  walk  in  the  forest. 

"Left  on  Monday  at  11  for  Inverness,  and  have  had  meetings  at  Tain, 
500  or  600  present,  mostly  of  the  Free  Church. 

"  I  have  been  amazed  with  Ross  and  Sutheiland.  I  never  beheld  such  a 
combination  of  highly  cultivated  fields  with  good  wooding  and  picturesque 
scenery.  It  has  the  luxurious  cultivation  of  Kelso  with  the  scenery  of  the 
Highlands.  Yet  this  country  which  has  but  one  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, one  confession  of  faith,  one  form  of  worship,  is  more  literally  divided, 
more  sectarian,  than  any  country  I  have  ever  been  in.  The  feelings  of  the 
Free  Church  to  the  Establishment  (for  it  is  chiefly  on  their  part,  beyond 
doubt)  are  hardly  equalled  by  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Galway  to  a 
Protestant  missionary,  or  those  of  the  Mohammedan  in  Damascus  to  a 
Christian.  So  it  has  been  hitherto,  and  that,  as  usual,  owing  to  the  clergy, 
those  sources  of  so  much  good  and  of  so  much  evil  to  the  Church  of  God. 

"  But  I  was  most  thankful  to  see  men  that  were  worthies  of  the  Free 
Kirk  come  to  my  meetings.  This  eased  my  heai-t.  I  prayed  God  to  be  able 
to  speak  truth,  that  would  reach  deeper  down  than  all  their  controversies, 
and  such  as  would  make  for  peace.  Would  that  my  brethren  would  con- 
centrate themselves  in  faith  on  doing  good  '  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,'  and  leaving  Christ  to  arrange  and  add  all  other  things  unto  them. 

"  A  Sutherland  missionary  to  India  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  of  them 
and  to  their  people. 

"  October  6. — Have  had  meetings  at  Inverary,  Falkirk,  and  Hamilton 
(Presbyteiy).     I  have  been  fagged,  oothered,  addled,  dowie." 

To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  :—  "  Aberdeen,  Octofter  10<A. 

"  I  have  a  short  time  before  I  address  the  Synod  at  two,  to  write  to  you. 
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I  don't  know  why  I  sliojl J  feel  so  very  much  to-day  ;  but  I  have  been  for 
two  hours  preparing  with  head  and  lieart  to  speak  wortliily  on  this  great 
subject.  My  heart  trembles  for  the  ark  of  God.  I  do  feel  this  to  be  a 
crisis  in  our  mission  history,  and  I  am  so  anxious.  In  proportion  as  I 
believe  in  the  certainty  of  success  if  we  seek  the  Lord,  and  humbly  endeav- 
our to  do  His  work,  in  that  proportion  I  feel  the  terrible  sin  and  eternal 
loss  if  it  is  not  done.  I  heard  Doctor  Duff  last  night.  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  we  met  in  Paris,  long  ago,  at  the  Alliance,  nor  have  I  heard  him  since 
he  made  his  great  speech  in  the  Assembly  of  '38.  He  is,  of  course,  older, 
and  visibly  feebler ;  but  that  very  feebleness  was  to  me  so  touchingly 
eloquent.  How  humbled  I  felt  before  liim,  how  inwardlj'  I  revered  and 
blessed  the  old  soldier  of  the  cross.  I  have  desires  and  words,  weak  and 
feeble.     But  he  is  the  living  embodiment  of  work  done." 

To  a  Relative  who  had  announced  his  betrothal  :— 

"  Of  course  I  know  all  you  feel  and  all  you  think.  '  You  feel  that ' — of 
course  yon  do — 'and  that  if — of  course — 'and  that  no  man' — of  course — 
'  and  that  your  own  heart  can  tell ' — no  doubt  of  it — '  and  that  when  you 
came  home  last  night  you ' — who  denies  it  1 — '  and  that  the  solemnity  of' — 
I  agree  with  you. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy  !     No  one  more  deeply  symi)athizes  with 

you." 

The  follov/ing  letter  was  written  after  opening  a  box  of  edible  fungi 
which  had  lain  in  the  house  for  some  days,  during  his  absence  from 
home,  having  been  sent  him  by  ])r.  Esdaile,  well  known  for  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  use  of  horseflesh,  and  for  his  experiments  in  pisciculture, 
and  still  better  known  for  his  heroic  and  successful  ellbrts  to  found  a 
College  for  Ministers'  Daughter* : 


To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Esdaile,  Rescobie  :- 


"  Oct.  25lli,  1864. 


"  My  dear  Easdail — or  Esdale — or  Esdaile,  for  such  a  queer  fellow  can- 
not be  easily  made  out.  I  received  your  puddock  stools  after  I  returned 
home  from  a  mission  tour.  As  holy  things,  or  as  noxious  things,  they  were 
set  aside  by  the  family,  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe,  mystery,  and  terror. 
That  death  was  in  the  box  was  obvious  to  the  senses — but  death  of  w})at  1 
Was  it  a  new  murder?  A  man's  head,  or  a  whole  child,  or  a  leg  of  some 
Briggs  ]  I  myself  opened  the  box  with  one  careful  hand  while  I  held  my 
nose  with  anothei*.  It  was  an  awful  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  corruption ! 
But  not  of  the  will,  and  so  I  thank  you  heai-tily  for  your  goodwill  in  send- 
ing me  the  deadly  poison,  and  congratulate  myself  on  my  escape.  Why  did 
you  expect  the  Barony  1  Your  sermon  was  highly  acceptable  ;  but  why  kill 
the  parson  1  Esdaile !  you  know  what  you  are,  and  if  you  don't  stop  the  se 
savage  feastings  on  mare's  flesh  and  mushrooms,  I'll  have  you  up  as  a  witch 
or  murderer. 

"  Thanks  I  say  for  your  foul  intentions,  and  for  my  lucky  escape. 

"  Go  along  !  You  mushroom  wasting,  horseflesh  eating,  oyster  breeding, 
mussel  growing,  salmon  fishing.  Ministers'  daughters  training,  good  for 
everything  mortal." 
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To  his  Mother  :— 

"  I  have  been  every  night,  except  Saturday,  away  from  my  own  fumily ! 
It  is  very  hard,  but  *  what  can  a  fellow  do  f 

"  Dr.  Duflf  has  written  me  a  very  kind  letter  to  meet  him  here  next 
week. 

"  The  Free  Kirk  have  subscribed  handsomely  to  my  mission. 

"  The  first  man  I  called  on  gave  me  j£250  !  and  wrote  such  a  nice  note." 

/Vom  his  JounNAL  : —  '    ,     .t 

"Dec.  18. — I  was  invited  by  Prince  Alfred  to  spend  the  14th  Anniver- 
sary of  his  father's  death  with  hira  at  Darmstadt.  The  Queen  comraandeJ 
me  to  see  her  before  I  went,  io  on  Monday  I  went  to  Windsor,  I  told  her 
that  the  more  I  was  confided  in,  the  more  I  felt  my  responsibility  to  speak 
the  truth.  That  night  I  went,  via  Calav^,  to  Darmstadt.  Tlie  Prince 
joined  the  train  at  Bonn. 

**  To-day  (Sunday)  I  expounded  in  the  forenoon,  and  now  express  my 
grateful  thanks  to  my  Father,  my  guide,  my  help,  my  all,  for  His  mercy  to 
me  during  this  last  heavy  and  important  week. 

*'  Oh,  let  me  never  lose  my  trust  in  Him,  or  be  afraid  of  accepting  any 
duty  imposed  on  me  in  His  Providence,  but  step  out  bravely  and  humbly 
at  His  bidding,  sure  of  His  blessing. 

**  I  have  during  the  past  year  been  pretty  steadily  in  my  own  pulpit,  but 
with  the  exception  of  visiting  the  sick,  I  have  been  able  to  do  little  pari.sh 
work,  which  deeply  pains  me.  I  have  written  eleven  Sermons  for  Good 
Words  and  two  Articles ;  prepared  somo,  of  the  memoir  of  my  father,  and 
first  part  of  'Home  Preacher.'"  '  i  ■   i  v.    ?       >  : 


To  A.  oTRAHAN,  Esq.  :— 


"Midnight, 


J  31«<  December,  1864, 


1st  January,  1865. 

"  God  bless  you,  and  may  He  enable  you  and  me,  with  honest,  simple, 
believing,  and  true  hearts,  to  do  His  will,  and  come  weal  or  woe,  to  make 
Good  Words  a  means  of  doing  real  good  to  our  fellow-men,  and  so  pleasing 
our  Master  that,  when  time  shall  be  no  more,  He  will  receive  us  as  faith- 
ful servants.     Amen." 

JVom  his  JouENAL : —  ',       .  "  :     '.  ..^ 

"  Janaary  3rd. — Let  me  here  record,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  folly 
of  presentiments  and  dreams,  the  following  facts,  v/ithout  the  slightest 
shadow  of  exaggeration. 

"  One  evening,  when  sitting  alone,  before  starting  by  a  night  train  for 
London,  I  got  into  an  unaccountably  depressed  state  of  mind.  The  thought 
came  that  I,  or  my  family,  might  be  entering  some  great  trial.  It  might 
be  a  railway  accident  1  Yes  ! — so  said  I  to  myself, — I  shall  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  take  an  insurance  ticket  for  £1,000.  This  resolution  brought 
my  day  dream  to  a  conclusion,  and  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing  at  my 
absurd  foreboding,  which  I  felt  was  from  over- work.  Wishing  to  change  a 
half-crown  to  pay  the  cab  before  taking  my  ticket,  I  put  one  down  at  the 
ticket  window,  and  without  speaking  a  word,  received  an  insui-ance  ticket 
for  £1,000  and  3d.,  I  think,  back.     Having  forgotten  my  dream,  I  was 
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taken  all  aback,  and  stai-tod.  *  I  never  asked  for  a  ticket,'  I  said,  and  was 
returning  it,  when  some  one  over  my  shoulder  said,  '  I'll  take  it,  Doctor.' 
But  so  impressed  was  I  by  the  odd  coincidence  that  I  took  it  for  the  first 
(and  last)  time  in  my  life.  I  never  slept  more  soundly,  and  never  had  a 
safer  or  pleasanter  journey. 

(2.)  As  to  dreams.  The  night  before  last  I  awoke  out  of  a  horrible 
nightmare.  I  thought  the  house  was  burning — Johnnie's  row-.n  on  fire,  and 
1  in  vain  trying  to  take  the  dear  boy  out  of  the  flames.  The  fact  of  his 
being  ill  since  Sunday  with  scarlatina  made  the  droam  more  painful.  I 
told  it  in  the  morning,  and  also  what  had  occasioned  it.  The  day  before, 
when  in  the  Barony,  I  was  thinking  what  I  should  do  if  the  church  was  on 
fire,  and  the  idea  for  a  few  minutes  quite  possessed  lue,  as  any  day  it  might 
have  become  a  most  complicated  problem. 

"  After  telling  this  dream,  the  servant  who  slept  next  room  to  my  boy, 
l>oth  doors  being  open,  told  me  he  had  sprung  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  cried  out  to  her  that  his  room  was  or.  fii-e,  which  was  all  nonsense. 
Now,  on  examination,  I  found  that  my  biothei*  had  said  that  day,  in  his 
liearing,  to  my  wife,  that  the  only  reason  hf»  disliked  rooms  in  the  attics, 
like  his,  was  in  event  of  fire.     This  had  produced  his  dream," 


To  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq. 


•'Jan.,  1865. 


"  Here  am  I  with  an  Indian  mission  to  conduct,  addressing  congrega- 
tions. Presbyteries  and  Synods,  a  committee  to  manage,  papers  to  write,  coi- 
rcspondence  to  crirry  on,  missionaries  to  send  out  and  to  buy  their  outfit,  to 
finger  shirts  and  examine  towellings,  to  visit  my  people  two  days  a  week, 
preach  thrice,  toach  a  class  every  Sunday,  collect  mofiey  to  build  schools 
and  churches  (at  the  rate  of  ,£1,000  a  year  for  14  yeai's),  co  hear  every  man 
and  woman  who  call  on  me  about  everything  down  to  a  sore  finger,  besides 
having  to  rear  a  family  and  keep  my  liver  right.     High  art !" 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  Hteard  of  Lincoln's  death.  It  will,  under  God,  be  a  huge  blessing  to 
tbe  North,  and  be  the  ending  of  the  accursed  South. 

"  Had  Lee  or  Jeff.  Davies  been  assassinated,  what  a  howl !  This  is  a 
mighty  era  in  the  world's  history.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  country.  This 
sympathy  with  the  South  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  to  me  ;  I  cannot  make 
it  out.  But  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  suffer  for  our  grievous  pride.  I  still 
hope  that  America  will  be  our  noblest  and  staunchest  ally. 

"  Oh  that  the  Churches  would  rise  in  their  strength  above  mere  politics, 
and  say  before  God,  we  shall  be  one  in  heart  for  the  good  of  the  world  ! 

"  I  have  never  swerved  in  my  sympathy  with  the  North,  and  I  believe 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  hardly  believe  that  Britain's  sympathy 
was  with  the  South.  Oh,  my  country  !  Oh,  Christian  Churches  !  Repent 
in  dust  and  ashes  ! 

"I  cannot  comprehend  man's  blindness  on  this  question  !  I  rejoice  in 
the  unity  and  prosperity  of  the  gi-and  Republic  ;  its  strength  is  "a  blessed 
counterpoise  to  continental  desj)Otism  and  mere  king-craft.  I  have  the 
brightest  hopes  of  its  future,  but  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  its 
Churches.  It  is  to  mo  a  mystery  that  Britain  does  not  rejoice  in  America. 
I  do." 
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The  innovations  in  public  worship  introduced  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee, 
Minister  of  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  most  of  which  \yere  simply  resto- 
rations of  the  earlier  usage  of  the  Church,  were  now  agitating  the 
ecclesiastical  mind  of  the  country  and  formed  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  Assembly  of  1865.  Public  opinion  since  then  has  so 
much  changed  in  reference  to  such  matters,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise 
the  excitement  which  was  produced  by  the  use  of  read  prayers  and 
instrumental  music,  or  to  believe  that  it  was  for  a  time  doubtful 
whether  the  Church  would  tolerate  ary  changes  in  her  service,  such  as 
the  increasing  culture  of  the  country  every  day  demanded  more 
loudly.  Dr.  Macleod  was  a  member  of  this  Assembly,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  progress. 

"  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  who  '  our  fathers'  are  to  whom  there 
have  been  so  many  allusions  during  the  discussion.  If  reference  is  made  to 
tbDse  respectable  gentlemen  in  bob-wigs  that  used  to  sit  here  last  century, 
and  if  it  is  assumed  that  everything  they  did  then  is  to  regulate  us  now,  let 
that  be  plainly  asserted.  Some  of  these  men,  doubtless,  did  much  good  in 
their  day,  and  some  of  them  did  very  little.  But  to  say  that  we  are  to  be 
luled  by  all  that  they  did  would  be  just  as  absurd  as  if  in  the  year  2000  all 
progress  was  to  be  stopped  by  some  earnest  men  quoting  the  opinions  of 
'  the  fathers'  of  this  generation.  I  should  tremble  at  myself  standing  up  to 
address  this  House,  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  my  acting  as  an  incubus — an 
actual  ghost — for  all  generations,  and  to  be  called  '  a  father.'  I  take  no 
such  responsibility  on  myself.  All  I  wish  is  to  help  the  present  as  our 
fathers  helped  our  past,  and  as  I  hope  our  grandchildren  will  help  our 
future.  Let  us  have  no  more  appeals  to  the  fathers,  but  look  at  the  ques- 
tion in  the  light  of  common  sense. 

"  You  speak  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  but  I  go  back  to  a  true  father 
of  the  Church — the  Apostle  Paul.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  think  if 
he  were  nowadays  to  come  amongst  us.  Would  he  not,  in  all  probability, 
be  put  down  as  a  latitudinarian  1  I  fear  very  much  whether  some  of  us 
could  really  understand  a  man  who  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  and  a  Gen- 
tile to  the  Gentiles,  not  for  the  love  of  popularity,  which  waa  what  he 
most  thoroughly  despised,  but  'that  he  might  gain  some.'  I  am  afraid 
there  are  some  among  us  who  would  not  comprehend  Idm  if  he  said,  '  One 
man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another,  another  man  esteemeth  every  day 
alike ;  let  every  man  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'  They  would  be 
unable  to  comprehend  a  man  who  knew  from  God,  as  an  absolute  certivinty, 
that  there  was  nothing  unclean,  but  could  yet  have  the  grand  and  noble 
charity  to  say,  *  To  him  that  thinketh  it  unclean  to  him  it  is  unclean.'  I  ques- 
tion if  they  could  undei"stand  a  man  who  could  say,  *  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ;* 
and  '  he  that  serveth  Christ  in  these  things  is  acceptable  to  God  and  ap- 
proved of  men.'  I  do  not  know  whether  Paul  would  have  made  all  the 
office-bearers  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith — Phoebe,  the  deaconess  for  ex- 
ample— but  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  he  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  Church  that 
ever  lived,  not  only  in  his  preaching  but  his  life,  carried  out  the  old  adage, 
'  In  things  essential,  imity ;  in  things  indifferent,  liberty ;  in  all  things, 
charity.'     Now  it  is  this  spirit  which  should  guide  the  Church  of  Scotland; 
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and  I  think  that  much  of  our  sectarianism  might  have  been  prevented  if  we 
had  had  a  little  more  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  others, 
and  if,  instead  of  digging  a  ditch  round  us,  and  bragging  how  much  we 
differed  from  every  other  Church  on  earth,  we  had  made  a  few  more  bridges, 
and  had  shown  a  little  more  catholic  feeling  towards  other  Churches  on 
earth  ;  if,  instead  of  looking  to  our  individual  selves,  we  liad  looked  more  to 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  country.  For  the  very  genius  of  our  Na- 
tional Church  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  inclusiveness,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  not  exclusiveness. 

" I  think,  as  a  Church,  we  ought,  with  the  other  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  this  country,  to  hold  firm  by  our  historical  past,  for  all 
that  is  gi-eat  and  good  in  a  nation  has  its  root  in  the  past.  Let  us  hold 
fast  by  that  which  is  good  in  the  past ;  and  as  our  system  of  Presbytery  is 
good,  let  us  hold  fast  by  its  form  of  government.  And  in  reference  to  that 
I  beg  to  say,  in  passing,  that  there  never  was  a  greater  delusion  than  to 
imagine  that  the  wish  to  have  an  organ,  or  a  more  cultivated  form  of  wor- 
ship, has  anything  to  do  with  Episcopacy.  So  far  from  this,  I  believe  these 
improvements  will  serve  to  keep  back  Episcopacy  ;  and,  under  any  circum- 
stances, I  make  bold  to  say,  as  a  minister  of  the  National  Church  of  Scot- 
land, that  I  think  it  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  my  feelings, 
to  stretch  out  a  kind  hand  to  every  Scotchman,  and,  if  I  could,  a  kind  and 
protecting  hand  to  every  Church  in  this  kingdom. 

"  I  say,  further,  led  us  hold  fast  and  firm  by  our  Confession  of  Faith. 
But  I  really  wish  that  gentlemen  would  feel  the  delicacy  of  these  questions- 
of  tests  and  signatures,  and  not  be  perpetually  dragging  up  this  subject.  I 
do  not  know  at  this  moment  any  one  question  that  requires  finer  handling, 
so  to  speak. 

"  I  desire  to  see  retained  our  whole  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  expression 
of  the  Church's  faith  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.  But  do  not  let  us  be 
the  Chui'ch  of  the  past  merely,  let  us  also  be  the  Church  of  the  present  and 
the  Church  of  the  future ;  and  this  I  will  boldly  maintain,  that  we  are  the 
freest  Church  at  this  moment  in  Scotland.  I  think  honestly  we  are.  I 
know  our  respected  brethren  who  left  us  do  not  repent  doing  so,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  step  they  have  taken  which  they  would  not  honestly  and 
calmly  take  again.  But  I  say  also,  neither  do  I  repent  for  a  moment  the 
position  I  have  occupied,  but  would  calmly  give  over  again  every  vote  I 
have  given,  and  take  again  every  step  I  have  taken.  I  believe  that  God 
is  over-ruling  all  this  for,  perhaps,  a  higher  good  than  we  are  looking  to. 
But,  as  an  Established  Church,  we  are  limited  by  a  Constitution — a  noble 
Constitution — which  secures  us  freedom,  because  giving  us  security  at  once 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  State  and  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy  j  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution  we  have  freedom  at  this  moment  to  examine 
all  questions  brought  before  us,  and  to  express  our  judgment  upon  them, 
moulding  the  Phurch  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country  as  it  now  is.  It  i» 
on  the  broad  gi-ound  of  our  calling  as  a  National  Church,. and  the  liberty 
we  have  as  a  National  Church,  that  I  would  desire  to  entertain  with  kind- 
ness and  thoughtfulness  all  these  questions  when  we  are  desired  by  any  por- 
tion of  the  people  to  do  so." 
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*'  The  Assembly  of  '66  is  over. 
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"  The  ono  great  evil  I  see  in  both  Asscmbliea,  and  more  especially  in 
chat  of  tho  Free  Church,  is  not  so  much  any  decision  they  may  have  come 
to  on  such  a  question  as  organs,  which  is  an  odd  one  in  the  nineteenth  cen< 
tury,  as  the  spirit  of  both. 

"  There  is  too  little  freedom  to  speak  in  sober  truth  against  anything 
which  the  majority  approves  of.  There  are  suspicious  whisperings,  up  to 
tho  howls  of  an  '  orthodox'  (help  the  mark  !)  brass  band,  against  any  mau 
who  presumes  to  question,  doubt,  or  differ  regarding  uon-essentials.  Young 
men  are  terrified  lest  they  should  be  considered  *  dangerous,'  '  doubtful,' 
•  broad,'  *  latitudinarian,'  *  liberal,'  •  not  safe.'  And  so  men  who  think  little 
on  public  questions,  by  simply  hissing  and  crying,  *  Vote,  vote,'  easily  and 
without  sacrifice  get  a  reputation,  where  a  true  man  with  some  fair  and 
honest  doubt  on  certain  matters  is  despised.  The  great  snaro  to  weak  con- 
sciences in  the  present  day  is  not  the  world  so  much  as  the  Chtirch, 
so-called.  A  reformation  of  any  kind  ajjpears  to  me  more  and  more  super- 
natural. 

"  But  Mrs.  Parlingtou  cannot  sweep  the  ocean  back." 


To  J.  A.  Campsfll,  Esq.  ;  - 

"I  have  been  at  Loudoun,  my  first  parish.  How  I  moui'ned  tho  cpn- 
trast  between  my  work  as  a  parish  minister  now  and  then  !  God  has  given 
me  othor  things  to  do,  and  so  I  must  accept  of  them.  But  any  good  results 
from  wholesale  public  woi'k  can  only  be  anticipated  by  faith,  while  the  per- 
sonal work  of  the  minister,  the  house  to  hoube,  face  to  face,  heart  to  heai't 
work,  is  a  present,  immediate,  and  sure  reward.  Few  things  amaze  me 
more  than  the  tolerance  of  my  present  flock.  I  comfort  myself  by  believ- 
ing that  God,  who  knows  all  the  outa  aiid  his  between  us,  has  in  mercy 
spared  me  the  pain  of  seeing  them  distrusting  me  afid  leaving  me.  Had 
they  done  so,  I  would  at  once  have  given  up  everything  else,  shut  off  all 
public  work,  and  fallen  back  on  the  pastoi-al.  It  needs  all  my  faith  not  to 
become  peevish  and  miserable  with  myself. 

"I  had  a  long  call  from  David  Livingstone  last  week.  A  Yankee 
parson  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  hearing  how  I  was  engaged,  insisted 
on  being  introduced.  He  came  down,  shook  hands  with  Livingstone,  say- 
ing, '  Sir — I  have  heard  of  you  ! '" 

His  Journal  contains  a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  interviews 
lie  had  with  Dr.  Pritcliard,  while  this  notorious  '^riminal  was  lying 
under  sentence  of  death  for  poisoning  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  ; 
but  the  same  motives  of  regard  for  the  feelings  of  relatives  which 
enjoined  silence  at  the  time,  still  exist  to  enforce  reserve  on  this  pain- 
ful subject. 

To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  : — 

"  Friday. — Please  do  not  excite  yourself  when  you  see  by  the  papers  that 
I  have  been  with  Pritchard  to  the  last.  I  thought  it  rather  cowardly  to 
let  Oldham  do  this  work  alone  when  we  had  shared  the  previous  portion  of 
it.  Bo  I  offered  to  go,  and  I  am  glad  I  did.  I  saw  it  all  from  first  to  last; 
was  with  l.im  in  his  cell,  and  walked  at  his  back  till  he  reached  the  scaf- 
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fold.  As  to  his  behaviour,  strange,  to  say,  no  patriot  dying  for  his  country, 
no  martyr  dying  for  his  faith,  could  have  behaved  with  greater  calmness, 
dignity,  and  solemnity  !  He  was  kind  and  courteous  (as  he  always  was)  to 
all.  Prayed  with  us  with  apparent  deep  earnestness.  Told  Oldham  to  tell 
his  sister  that  he  repented  of  a  life  of  transgression,  was  glad  the  second 
confession  was  suppressed,  kc.  He  said  before  the  magistrates,  with  a  low 
bow  and  most  solemn  voice,  *  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  my  sentence.' 
He  had  told  those  about  him  on  leaving  his  cell,  *  I  want  no  one  to  support 
me,'  and  so  he  marched  to  the  scaffold  with  a  deadly  pale  face  but  erect 
head,  as  if  he  marched  to  the  sound  of  music.  He  stood  upright  and 
steady  as  a  bronze  statue,  with  the  cap  over  his  face  and  the  rope  round  his 
neck.     When  the  drop  fell,  all  was  quiet. 

"  Marvellous  and  complex  character  ! 

"  Think  of  a  man  so  firm  as  to  say,  smiling,  to  Oldham,  '  I  am  glad  you 
have  come  with  your  gown  and  bands ! ' 

"  I  am  for  ever  set  against  all  public  executions.  They  brutalise  the 
people,  and  1  av3  no  more  meaning  to  them  than  bull-baiting  or  a  gladia- 
torial combat. 

"  And  then  the  fuss,  the  babble  and  foam  of  gossip,  the  reporting  for  the 
press,  &c.,  over  that  black  sea  of  crime  and  death  ! 

"  Strange  to  say,  I  felt  no  excitement  whatever,  but  calm  and  solemn. 
I  gazed  at  him  while  praying  for  his  poor  soul  till  the  last.  But  I  won't 
indulge  in  sensation  sketches.  May  God  forgive  all  my  poor  sinful  ser- 
vices, and  accept  of  me  and  mine  as  lost  sinners  redeemed  through  Jesus 
Christ ! " 

From  liis  Joprnal  :— 

"  My  church  was  shut  for  five  weeks  for  repair,  and  I  went  with  my 
family  to  Norwood. 

"  I  was  myself  depressed  as  the  re-action  from  previous  work  and  horrors 
(attending  Pritchard  in  his  cell)  !  I  went  for  a  week  to  Holland  with  my 
friend  Strahan,  preached  at  Rotterdam,  toured  it  to  the  Hague,  Scheveling, 
on  to  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  home  via  Calais. 

"The  worst  'fairs'  I  have  seen  are  the  Glasgow  Fair  and  the  Kermiss  at 
Rotterdam — as  bad  for  vidgar  rioting  and  drunkenness  as  the  Foresters' 
F6te  at  the  Crybtal  Palace. 

"  I  preached  at 's  Baptist  chapel.     How  tremendously  Maurice  and 

his  school  have  told  on  the  Baptists  !  The  ice  is  thawing,  and  the  water  is 
freezing.  How  truth  tells  at  last !  If  it  does  not  revolutionize  it  modifies. 
It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  much  *  Orthodoxy '  owes  to  *  the  world '  and 
to  *  Heterodoxy,'  What  a  practical  difference  does  it  make  having  Christ, 
not  any  logical  theological  system,  as  the  object  of  our  faith  and  love !  I 
remember  Korwood  with  gratitude  !  " 

To  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson:— 

"FiDNAET,  August  13*/^ 

"  I  am  alive — alive  to  the  glory  of  the  hills  and  to  the  earth's  gravitation 
as  I  try  to  ascend  their  summits — alive  to  the  critical  state  of  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  world;  to  the  dangers  and  glories  of  the  Irish  revival;  and 
to  maii/  other  things  I  should  like  to  have  a  chat  about. 
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"  I  rejoice  to  hear  Bvich  glad  tidings  about  Ireland  !  God  grant  wise  men 
to  guide  events  I  I  don't  go  '  to  see  the  Revival.'  I  fear  it  is  the  making 
it  a  spectacle  which  will  prove  its  greatest  danger.  By-and-by  I  may  run 
over  and  inquire  about  results.  In  the  meantime  I  am  taking  a  run 
through  dear  old  places,  and  among  dear  old  friends.  What  a  language 
those  hills  and  seas  speak  to  me,  who  have  been  coming  to  them  every  year 
almost  since  childhood  I  Yet  how  many  hands  there  were  that  welcomed 
me  which  '  touch '  no  more.  How  many  voices  which  were  earth's  musio 
once,  that  sound  no  more  !  Here  life  would  be  death  to  me,  unless  I  be- 
lieved death  was  life. 

"  I  preach  to-raoii'ow,  having  Jowett  as  one  of  ray  hearers.'* 


i. 


CHAPTER   XVIIL 


SABBATH  CONTROVERSY. 

A  SERIES  of  public  demonstrations  had  taken  place  against  the 
running  of  Sunday  trains  and  other  forms  of  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion, and  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  to  give  effect  to  these  expressions 
of  popular  feeling,  prepared  a  Pastoral  letter,  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches  within  its  jurisdiction.  As  this  Letter  enforced  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  day  by  arguments  directly  opposed  to  the  teaching 
Dr.  Macleod  had  given  his  congregation  for  many  years,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  read  it  from  the  pulpit  without  expressing  his  dissent 
He  therefore  felt  himself  bound  to  state  to  his  brethren  in  the  Presby- 
tery the  grounds  on  which  he  differed  from  their  judgment. 

He  believed  that  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  an 
insufficient,  xmscriptural,  and  therefore  perilous  basis  on  which  to  rest 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  to  impose  regulations  as  to 
the  one  institution,  which  applied  only  to  the  other  must,  with  tho 
changing  conditions  of  society  in  Scotland,  be  productive  of  greater 
evils  in  her  future  than  in  her  past  history.  In  proportion  to  the  strict 
enforcement  of  Sabbatarianism,  there  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  multi- 
plied those  practical  inconsistencies,  dishonesties,  and  Pharisaic 
sophistries  which  prove,  in  all  ages,  supremely  detrimental  to  morality 
and  religion.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  desire  of  vindicating  the 
divine  sanctions  of  the  Lord's-day,  as  distinct  from  the  Sabbath,  that 
he  addressed  the  Presbytery,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  anticipated,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility,  the  peril  he  must  incur  and  the  pain  his 
views  were  certain  to  inflict  on  many  of  his  countrymen. 

This  speech,  like  all  his  other  speeches,  was  not  written  out,  but 
given  from  short,  and  to  any  other  eyes  than  his  own,  unintelligiblo 
notes.  In  substance,  however,  it  had  been  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
prepared :  the  arguments  and  illustrations  were  clearly  arranged,  but 
the  mutilated  form  in  which,  unfortunately,  it  fii-st  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  created  an  impression  of  its  purport  which  was  calculated 
to  disturb  the  public  mind.  It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  an 
address  which,  though  rapidly  spoken,  occupied  between  three  and 
four  hours  in  delivery,  would  be  fully  or  accurately  reported  ;  but  it 
must  always  be  a  matter  ot  regret  that  only  the  destructive  part  of  the 
argument,  which  came  first,  was  communicated  through  the  press. 
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while  the  latter  part,  enforcing  the  divine  obligation  of  the  Lord's-day, 
was  omitted.  Had  the  public  been  better  informed  from  the  first  as 
to  the  true  character  of  his  sentiments,  there  would  have  been  less  of 
that  painful  misunderstanding  and  excitement  which,  once  raised,  is  so 
difficult  to  allay."* 

As  it  was,  the  outburst  of  popular  feeling  was  amazing.  His  views  were 
not  really  startling,  for  they  were  common  to  perliaps  a  majority  of  the 
best  theologians  of  the  Eelbrmed  Ciuirches.f  Yet,  if  tlic  speaker  had 
renounced  Christianity  itself,  ho  could  scarcely  have  produced  a  greater 
sensation.  Ho  became  not  only  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to 
the  unthinking  and  fanatical,  but  he  was  mourned  over  by  many  really 
good  men  as  one  who  had  become  an  enemy  to  the  truth.  His  table 
was  loaded  with  letters  remonstrating  with  him,  abusing  him,  denounc- 
ing, cursing  him.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  passed  him  without  recogni- 
tion ;  one  of  these,  more  zealous  than  the  rest,  hissed  him  in  the 
street.  During  the  first  phase  of  this  agitation  he  felt  acutely  the 
loneliness  of  his  position  : — 

"  I  felt  at  first  so  utterly  exit  ofi"  from  every  Christian  broLlier  that,  had 
a  chimney-sweep  given  me  his  sooty  hand,  and  smiled  on  me  with  his  black 
face,  1  would  have  welcomed  his  salute  and  blessed  him.  Men  apologised 
for  having  been  seen  in  my  company.  An  eminent  minister  of  the  Free 
Church  refused  to  preach  in  a  United  Presbyterian  pulpit  in  which  I  was 
to  preach  the  same  day.  Orators  harangued  against  me  in  City  Hall  and 
Merchants'  Hall.  The  empty  drums  rattled  and  the  brazen  trumpets  blew 
*  certain  sounds  '  in  every  village.  '  Leave  the  Church  ! '  '  Libel  him  ! ' 
were  the  brotherly  advices  given.  Money  was  subscribed  to  build  a  Free 
Barony  Church ;  and  a  Free  Church  mission  house  was  opened  beside  mine 
('though  having  no  reference  to  me'  as  it  was  said  ! ).  Caricatures  were 
displayed  in  every  shop  window." 

The  condition  of  religion  in  the  country  which  this  tide  of  bitterness 
revealed  burdened  him  with  sorrow,  In  one  sense  he  never  enjoyed 
greater  peace  of  spirit,  nor  was  he  once  tempted  to  waver  in  his  resolu- 
tion i  but  he  felt  so  keenly  the  prevalence  of  intolerance  and  injustice 
under  the  cloak  of  zeal,  that  all  who  saw  him  during  these  three  weeks 
were  struck  by  his  chastened  and  sad  aspect.  There  were  some  conso- 
lations, however,  mingled  with  the  grief.  The  Presbytery  acted  with 
marked  courtesy,  and  conducted  the  discussions  in  a  spirit  of  the  most 
friendly  consideration.  "  They  were  very  kind,  and  did  not  utter  a 
liarsh  word.  I  did  not  retract  a  syllable ;  nor  was  I  asked  to  do  so." 
The  Kirk-session  of  the  Barony  cheered  him  by  presenting  an  address 
expressive  of  their  unshaken  confidence,  and  his  congregation  to  a  man 
remained  loyaL  The  hope  that  good  would  result  from  the  controversy 
gradually  prevailed  over  other  feelings. 

•  Tlvat  this  was  the  case  was  evident  from  the  effect  produced  when  he  afterwards 
pnhlished  the  sabstance  of  the  spcM)^ 

+  Fora  Catena  of  authorities  on  this  subject,  see  "The  Literature  of  the  Sabbath 
Question,"  by  Robert  Cox,  F.S.A. 
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*'  Tlio  firaaller  question,"  lie  writes,  "  is  fast  merging  into  the  liiglior  one, 
of  whether  wo  are  to  gain  a  larger  measure  of  miniHterial  liberty  in  inter- 
preting those  jwints  in  our  Confession  which  do  not  touch  the  essentials  of 
the  Christian  faith.  If  the  Assembly  passes  without  my  being  liljelled,  I 
shall  have  gained  for  the  Established  Church,  and  at  the  risk  of  my  ecclesi- 
nstical  life,  freedom  in  alliance  with  law,  and  for  this  I  shall  thank  God. 
But  should  they  drive  me  out,  that  day  will  see  national  evangelical  liberty 
driven  out  for  many  a  day  from  the  dear  old  Church." 

An  act  of  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  his  case  would 
afford  a  practical  solution  to  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
subscription ;  it  would  indicate  the  liglit  in  which  she  wislied  her 
standards  to  be  regarded.  "  The  Confession,  when  read  like  the  Bible 
by  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  will  then  not  be  an  obscuration  but  a  trans- 
parency through  which  eternal  truth  is  seen."  Some  measure  of  liberty 
in  this  direction,  among  other  benefits,  was,  he  believed,  gained  for  the 
Church  by  the  stand  he  now  took. 

While  recording  the  sadder  aspects  of  this  trying  period,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  suddenness  of  the  excitement  raised  against  him 
was  not  more  remarkable  than  the  rapidity  with  which  it  disappear-  d 
If  it  is  painful  to  recall  misunderstandings  and  alienations,  il  sis 
refreshing  to  bear  in  mind  how  soon  all  seemed  forgotten  in  the  con- 
fidence with  which  his  own  Church  honoured  him,  and  which  \n 
also  accorded  by  the  other  Churches  of  the  land. 
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To  his  Sister  Jaxf.  :— 

"November  Wth,  18C5. 

"  God,  I  solemnly  believe,  has  given  me  a  great  work  to  do,  and  I  have 
accepted  it,  keenly  alive — if  possible,  too  keenly  alive — to  my  responsi- 
bility— to  the  privilege  I  enjoy  in  the  discharge  of  a  great  duty,  and  to  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  which  it  involves,  perhaps  for  life.  I  see  the  truth 
like  light,  but  that  same  light  reveals  the  rough  path  that  is  before  me.  I 
don't  ask  you  to  pass  any  opinion  on  what  I  have  said  till  you  see  my  speech 
iu  full  when  published.  I  dsn't  expect  you  even  then  to  agree  with  it  at 
once. 

•'  Oh  dear,  pray  that  I  may  be  kept  in  peace  and  with  a  single  eye  and 
brave  heart ! " 


Letter  to  Rev.  George  Gardiner,  Annan 


"  Glasgow,  Nowviber  19<A,  1865. 


"  I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  note  just  received,  and  I  attach 
the  mora  value  to  your  Christian  sympathy  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  which  I  have  received. 

•*  I  have  not  entered  on  this  war — only  beginning — without  much  thought, 
earnest  prayer,  and  a  very  solemn  sense  of  my  responsibility,  whether  I 
or  keep  silence.     The  more  I  'mused'  on  the  state  of  religion  and 


pturties  in  Scotland,  the  more  has  the  '  fire  burned'  in  my  very  bones,  until 
I  could  not,  dared  not  but  utter  what,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  God  has  given 
ine  to  \itter.    But  I  feel  in  ray  inmost  heart  the  burden  which  I  must  carry 
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for  many  a  day,  probably  for  life.  I  could  escape  this  kind  of  burden  bj 
silence  or  by  flight,  and  the  flesh  has  often  cried  out  in  this  and  in  other 
conflicts"  which  in  Providence  1  have  been  called  to  fight,  *  Oh,  that  I  had 
the  wings  of  a  dove,'  to  fly  to  some  hut  in  the  wilderness,  in  some  lonely 
glen,  that  I  mifrht  be  at  rest.  But  then  would  come  other  burdens  which  I 
could  not  carry,  which  would  ciniah  me — the  burden  of  a  bad  conscience,  of 
a  selfish,  cowardly  spirit,  of  a  false  heart  to  man,  and  therefore  to  God. 
"With  tnith  I  can  dare  to  meet  bad  men  and  devils,  and  what  is  worse,  good, 
dear  brethren  sincerely  believing  I  am  wrong,  and  grieving  for  me — which 
is  to  me  a  seething  in  my  mother's  milk  ;  but  with  conscious  untruth  in  any 
shape  or  foi-m,  I  c«uld  not  meet  myself  without  fear  and  shame,  far  less  my 
God.  Yet  with  all  this,  do  not  think  me  suffering  aught  but  noble  pains, 
such  as  I  welcome,  like  the  cross,  as  God's  great  gift.  I  enjoy  jjerfect  peace. 
I  have  blessed  freedom  and  peace  in  opening  luj  whole  heart  and  ways  to 
Christ,  for  He  undei-stands  our  thoughts,  vtriU  deliver  us  from  evil,  and  lead 
us  and  all  who  seek  Him  into  tnith  in  the  end. 

*'  St,  Paul  in  his  Epistles  and  spirit  is  more  than  ever  clear  and  dear  to 
me.  As  soldiers  cried  once,  '  Oh,  for  one  day  of  Dundee  !'  so  do  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  cry,  '  Oh,  for  one  day  of  Paul !'  How  he  would  puzzle  and  astonish 
and  possibly  pain  our  Churches,  ay,  us  all,  for  he  is  far  in  advance  of  us  all 
yet !  But  as  Max  Piccolomini,  when  wishing  for  an  angel  to  show  him  the 
true  and  good,  said,  why  sliould  he  wish  this  when  he  had  his  noble  Thekla 
■with  him  to  speak  what  he  felt ;  so  much  more  sui-ely  you  and  I  and  all 
■who  seek  the  truth  may  have  peace,  with  the  loving,  patient,  and  wise  Spirit 
and  Guide,  who  will  search  us  and  lead  us  into  all  truth  ! 

"  Some  think  I  am  leading  a  forlorn  hope.  Be  it  so.  Then  men  will 
enter  the  citadel  over  my  dead  body,  and  perhaps  bury  me  with  funeral 
honours  when  I  am  enjoying  rest  elsewhere. 

"As  to  consequences,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I  have  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  It  is  enough  that  I 
have  to  do  with  right  and  wi-ong.  To  know  that — to  observe  that — to  mea- 
sure the  real  angle,  and  let  the  two  sides  be  prolonged,  if  so  be,  ad  iii/initvm, 
that  alone  absorbs  all  my  thoughts,  demands  all  my  strength,  calls  forth  all 
my  prayers,  demands  all  my  faith.  If  I  am  wrong,  may  God  in  his  infinite 
mercy  destroy  all  my  works,  saving  my  soul  that  trusts  Him,  even  as  it 
were  by  fire ! 

*'  The  battle  is  but  beginning.  It  will  pass  over  to  the  more  difficult  and 
more  trying  one  of  the  relation  of  Confessions  to  thetDhurch,  its  members 
and  ministei's.  Who  will  abide  this  sifting'?  I  think  I  have  light  on  this 
too,  and  may  be  helpful  to  many  a  perplexed  mind  when  the  battle  comes, 
If  I  am  to  be  made  the  occasion  of  its  being  fought,  amen  !  It  is  God's  will. 
But  sufficient  for  the  day  is  both  its  evil  and  God's  grace. 

"  I  am  going  to  print  my  speech  in  full.  I  would  have  spoken  four  horn's 
had  time  been  given.  Much  was  unsaid  and  much  said  of  vast  impoi-tance 
which  was  not  reported. 

'•  Thank  God,  the  debate  was  conducted  in  the  most  fair  and  kind  spirit. 
My  whole  feeling  towards  all  who  differ  is  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may 
see  the  truth — Churches  above  all ;  for  what  can  I  do  for  those  who  neither 
love  Christ  nor  would  have  a  holy,  blessed  Lord's  Day. 

*♦  Pray  for  me ; — yes,  do  in  faith — that  I  may  be  kept  calm,   peaceful, 
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mniple,  sincere;  and  that  in  mercy  to  myself  and  others  I  may  be  kept,  if 
need  be,  by  sickness  even,  from  injuring  Christ's  cause,  and  be  led  into  all 
truth,  that  men  may  gloriify  Christ  in  me^  but  not  glorify  moj  vrhich  would 
be  a  poor  idolatiy. 

"I  remain,  your  brother  m  the  best  of  bonds." 


A  BATTLE-CUT  TO   M'^    FBIEND  AND   FELLOW-SOLDIER   PBINCIPAL  TULLOOH.* 

Brother  !  up  to  the  breach 
For  Christ's  freedom  and  truth ! 
Let  us  act  as  we  teach, 
With  the  wisdom  of  age  and  the  vigour  of  youth. 
Heed  not  their  cannon-balls, 
Ask  not  who  stands  or  falls. 

Grasp  the  sword 

Of  the  Lord, 

And  Forward ! 

Brotlier  !  strong  in  the  faith 
That  "the  right  will  come  right,'* 
Never  tremble  at  death. 
Never  think  of  thyself  'mid  the  i-oar  of  the  fight; 
Hark  to  the  battle-cry. 
Sounding  from  yonder  sky ! 

Gi'asp  the  sword 

Of  the  Lord,  ,,.  .  * 

And  Forward ! 

Brother  !  s'ng  a  loud  Paalra, 
Our  hope's  not  forlorn  ! 
After  storm  comes  the  calm, 
After  darkness  and  twilight  breaks  foi-th  the  new  mom. 
Ijet  the  mad  foe  get  madder, 
Never  quail !  up  the  ladder  1 

Grasp  the  sword 

Of  the  Lord, 

And  Forward !        ,  ,  " 

Brother  !  up  to  the  breach. 
For  Clirist's  freedom  and  truth, 
If  we  live  we  shall  teach, 
"With  the  strong  faith  of  age  and  the  bright  hope  of  youth. 
If  we  perish,  then  o'er  us 
Will  ring  the  loud  cherus. 

Grasp  the  sword 

Of  the  Lord, 

And  Follow ! 


ii 
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*  Principal  Talloch  had  just  delivered  a  stirring  address  on  the  question  of  CrMds> 
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To  the  late  I>r.  Robekt  Lee  : — 

"  This  is  a  terrible  hurricane,  but  I  have  a  stout  heart,  a  good  ship,  light 
to  steer  by,  and,  thank  God  !  a  conscience  kept  in  perfect  peace. 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  we  should  be  wise,  pm- 
dent,  brotherly,  and  brave — it  Ls  now." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  Last  Sunday  of '65. — I  will  not  anticipate  the  future,  it  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  know  our  dear  God  and  Father  is  with  us  all,  and  our  own  brother 
Jesus  Christ.  With  heart,  soul,  and  strength,  I  give  glory  for  all  the  past, 
and  coniniit  all  to  the  blessed  Trinity  for  the  future  without  any  fear,  not  a 
shadow,  but  in  perfect  peace,  and  with  but  one  prayer  from  the  depth  of 
my  heart  that  we  all  may  know  God's  will — that  we  all  may  be  enabled  to 
cling  to  a  living,  personal  Saviour ;  that  is  to  live  tinily  to  God  and  man, 
and  BO  to  live  peacefully,  joyously,  and,  of  course,  obediently,  as  love  is  a 
law  to  itself. 

"  I  cannot  in  this  rough  and  rapid  way  attempt  to  describe  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  '  Sabbath  question,'  which  is  becoming  in  God's  providence  a 
national  one.  It  hooks  on  to  so  many  topics,  it  is  so  connected  with  the 
past  history  and  present  state  of  theological  opinion  in  Scotland^  that  it 
would  demand  a  volume. 

"  This  I  wish  to  record,  that  never  in  my  whole  life  have  I  experienced 
so  much  real,  deep  sorrow,  never  so  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  the  enmity, 
suspicion,  injustice,  and  hate  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Oh  !  it  was  awful ;  it  gave  me  such  an  insight  into  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus  from  man's  hate  and  suspicion  (even  though  conscientiously  enter- 
tained), such  as  I  never  before  conceived  of,  and  made  me  understand  St. 
Paul  and  the  Judaizers.  But  yet  never  in  my  life  did  I  experience  such 
deep  peace,  such  real,  overwhelming  joy.  I  record  this,  for  it  is  true.  I  was 
kept  not  only  from  hard,  bitter  words,  as  my  speech  and  pamphlet  testify, 
but  from  bitter  feelings  or  wishes,  and  with  most  loving  desires  for  their 
good.  I  am  naturally  hot,  ardent,  vehement,  satirical ;  but  all  this  passed 
away,  may  it  keep  away  !     This  was  God's  doing. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  close  this  volume  of  my  secret  life  with  praise  to  God, 
and  unutterable  thanksgiving.  If  another  like  it  is  ended  near  the  end  of 
my  life,  I  know  I  shall  express  the  same  sentiments  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
their  truth. 

"  I  have  around  me  to-night  all  my  family,  and  this  after  fifty  years ! 
Amen  and  Amen." 

To  his  Sister  Jane  :— 

"  February  Qlh,  1866. 

"  Injustice,  intolerance,  misrepresentation,  sneakiness,  make  me  half-mad; 
but  the  more  need  of  silence,  patience,  prayer,  and  the  reaching  upwards 
into  that  deep  personal  fellowship  with  the  Son,  out  of  which  alone  can 
come  to  me  a  share  of  His  brotherly  love  to  all.  Oh,  it  is  a  heaven  of  peace 
and  splendour,  a  pure  refined  atmosphere,  which  seems  too  far  off  for  me  to 
reach  and  breathe  1  Yet  there  is  something  ennobling  in  the  attempt,  and 
in  realising  a  living  Christ  with  all  power  by  His  Spirit  to  produce  it.  1 
have  fitful  gleams  of  it,  which  assure  me  it  exists,  and  for  me  too,  as  we^l 
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as  for  othera  But  there  is  a  fire  in  my  bones  which  won't,  I  fear,  go  out 
except  under  the  pressure  of  Mother  Earth.  Then  thank  God,  it  will,  and 
I  shall  know  even  as  I  am  known." 


From  his  Journal  : — 

"  I  was  asked  by  the  Queen  to  visit  her  at  Osborne  during  the  holidays. 
1  went  there  on  Monday,  2nd  January. 

"  The  Queen,  with  most  condescending  kindness,  commanded  me  to  plant 
a  tree  in  memory  of  my  visit. 

"  I  left  after  dinner,  late  on  Thursday  night,  by  the  yacht  for  Portsmouth. 
The  old  coxswain  was  a  member  of  the  Gaelic  Church  in  Campbeltown  in 
my  father's  time. 

"  The  more  I  calmly  revise  these  past  weeks  the  more  I  believe  that  I 
have  done  what  was  right.  I  do  not  say  that  my  brethren  who  have 
opposed  me  have  done  wrong.  We  may,  I  hope,  be  both,  according  to  our 
light,  building  each  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jei-usalem,  though  on  opposite 
sides4 

"But  the  awful  conviction  is  deeply  pressing  itself  upon  me,  that  the 
gospel  is  not  preached  generally  in  Scotland,  that  so  called  '£vangelicalisia' 
is  Judaism  ;  that  the  name  of  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  which  is  T^ove, 
is-  not  revealed,  but  concealed ;  that  it  is  not  a  gospel  of  glad-tidings,  but  of 
lamentation  and  woe ;  that  it  is  not  a  Gospel  to  good-will  to  man,  but  to  a 
favoured  few  who  '  sii  under '  this  or  that  man. 

"Thank  God  I  am  free,  never  more  shall  I  be  trammelled  by  what 
partisan  Christians  think.  One  Master,  Christ  and  His  Word,  shall  alone 
guide  me,  and  speak  I  will  when  duty  calls,  come  what  may.  I  will  return 
their  adverse  feeling  to  me,  by  seeking  to  set  them  free.  If  the  Church  of 
Scotland  but  knew  the  day  of  her  vi&itation  she  would  rejoice  in  what  has 
happened." 

To  Dr.  Chartkkis  : — 

"  I  write  to  you  a.s  a  friend,  and  most  of  all  as  being  able  to  see  farther 
and  more  independently  than  some  uf  our  so-called  leaders. 

" A  conference  1     If  we  are  to  have  conferences,  surely  there 

could  very  easily  be  found  subjects  of  discussion  of  more  consequence  to  the 
Church  and  to  Glasgow  than  this.  But  it  has  always  been  thus  with  hyper- 
orthodox  clergy,  straining  at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels. 

"  Conference  I  and  all  because  I  don't  find  the  whole  moral  law  in  the 
ten  commandments,  or  because  I  think  the  Decalogue  a  covenant  with  Israel, 
and  as  such  not  binding  on  us,  and  base  the  Lord's-day  on  Christ  and  not 
on  Moses,  and  find  His  teaching  a  sufficient  rule  of  life  without  the  Mosaic 
covenant !  Conference  !  If  it  were  not  my  resolution  to  breed  no  disturb- 
ance or  carry  on  the  agitation,  I  am  ready  to  fight  the  whole  army  of  them 
on  every  point ! " 

To  the  Same  :—  "March  20<A,  1866. 

"  God  knows  how  truly  I  feel  with  and  for  my  brethren,  and  would  do 
everytiiing- possible  to  relieve  them  from  the'diffctilty  in  which  they  feel 
themselves  placed.  I  am  bound  even  to  help  them  to  do  their  duty,  though 
in  their  doing  so  I  may  myself  sufier.  I  wish  to  save  my  truth  and  honour 
onlv. 
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"  I  had  a  weary  but  good  time  in  the  South.  In  eight  days  I  preached 
six  sei-mons,  and  spoke  at  seven  meetings.  Each  one  hour  and  a  half  at 
least.     There  is  some  life  in  the  old  dog  yet !" 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  record  my  impressions  of  what  has  been  to  me 
the  great  event  of  this  winter,  and  perhaps  of  my  life,  the  discussion  of  the 
*  Sabbath  question.'  Though  its  very  memory  will  pass  away  like  one  of 
ten  thousand  things  which  have  more  or  less,  for  good  or  evil,  affected  our 
Chur  h  or  even  national  history,  yet  surely  some  impoi'tance  must,  without 
exaggeration,  be  attached  to  a  question  I  was  the  occasion  of  raising,  which 
has  been  discussed  in  every  newspaper  in  Scotland,  and  in,  I  presume  to 
say,  every  pulpit,  which  has  led  to  articles  in  almost  every  magazine  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  such  points — in  the  Contemporary,  Fortnightly,  Saturday, 
Spectator,  &c.,  <kc,,  &c.,  and  has  induced  Dr.  Hessey  to  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  lectures.*  The  furor  has  passed  into  the  colonies,  and  divided 
opinion  there  as  well  as  here.  Behold  what  a  great  matter  a  little  spark 
kindleth  !  The  great  matter  (as  it  has  since  been  proved)  was  the  combus- 
tible state  of  the  public  mind  from  ultra  and  almost  intolerable  Sabbata- 
rianism. My  speech,  delivered  with  no  other  thought  than  the  discharge  of 
to  me  a  clear  and  necessary  duty,  was  the  little  spark.  The  excitement  it 
has  created  has  been  unparalleled  since  '43. 

"  One  would  have  to  read  the  newspapers  I  have  collected  to  comprehend 
the  fury  of  the  attack.  Men  from  every  pulpit  and  thi'ough  the  daily  press 
seem  to  gnash  their  teeth  on  me. 

"  And  all  for  what  ?  My  speech  is  my  reply.  The  charges  which  wei'e 
chiefly  made  against  me  were — 1    That  I  gave  up  the  moral  law  (!)  when  I 


*  Among  the  many  curious  letters  he  received  during  tliis  time,  there  is  one  containing 
the  following  description  of  a  "  lioly  cat."  l)r.  Macleod  sent  for  the  writer,  and  learned 
from  him  the  remarkable  history  of  liimself  and  his  cats. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  small  skitcli  about  two  cats  I  had  in  my  time  ono  of 
them  was  a  thief  and  a  Sabath  Breaker  the  other  was  Honest  and  kept  the  Sabath  in 
1845  i  think  I  left  Glasgow  for  Skye  where  I  belong  to  my  father  had  a  small  farm  I 
was  nine  yearn  there  every  one  kent  about  the  Botatoe  failure  there  in  one  of  these  years 
my  fa*^her  parted  this  lif  in  23  May  My  mother  on  the  12th  Agust  my  wife  1st  Jany  same 
year  unvingme  with  five  young  children  the  oldest  between  ten  and  eleven  years  old  the 
yoitnkest  a  smart  Boy  this  day  never  saw  a  mother  yet  I  sent  the  child  to  nurs  at  16a  a 
month  I  kept  with  them  for  two  years  fighting  between  death  and  life  at  last  on  the 
brink  of  starving  I  told  them  at  last  that  I  would  have  to  leave  them  that  if  possible  I 
would  send  som  suport  from  Olasge  I  got  eight  shillings  for  som  straw  I  had  I  left  them 
one  shilly  and  7  to  pay  the  boat  they  waited  for  the  Steamboat  on  Saterday  until  late 
but  no  relief  on  Saterday  night  they  went  home  and  slept  till  late  on  Sunday  when  they 
got  up  they  were  without  a  morsel  of  meat  a  sure  of  .rain  came  on  the  old  las  went  out  and 
told  her  sister  to  go  with  her  and  gather  some  small  botatoes  that  was  coming  in  sight 
where  the  botatoes  was  planted  they  took  home  a  small  Pot  fall  and  put  them  on  the  tiro 
I  had  two  splendid  cats  mother  and  daughtet  as  whit  as  snow  except  a  few  black  spot» 
on  the  tail  and  on  the  head  they  were  both  Standing  to  the  fire  one  of  the  children  said 
if  we  had  some  kitchen  now  with  that  small  Pot  of  botatoes  we  would  be  all  right  but 
in  a  short  time  one  of  the  cats  came  in  with  a  fish  laid  that  beside  the  fire  before  he 
halted  he  tok  in  a  fish  to  each  of  them  but  when  he  was  at  the  dor  with  the  fifth  Hsh  the 
holy  cat  that  stood  at  the  fire  all  the  time  would  hare  the  last  to  himself  I  think  it 
should  be  given  to  the  publick  but  you  are  the  best  Judge." 
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werely  denied  that  the  moral  law  and  the  ten  commandments  were  identical, 
and  asserted  that  the  moral  law  as  such  was  eternal.  2.  That  I  did  away 
with  the  Sabbath  when  I  denied  that  the  Lord's-day  rested  as  its  divine 
ground  on  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  fourth  commandment,  but  endea- 
voured to  pi'ove  its  superior  glory  and  fitness  and  blessedness  on  other 
grounds.  3.  That  I  gave  up  the  Decalogue  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  there/ore 
had  no  law  to  guide  life,  when  I  denied  that  we  required  to  go  to  Moaes  for 
a  rule,  having  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  gospel  was  not  a  mere  rule,  but  a 
principle,  even  life  itself  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  Spirit  of  life  which  necessitates  obedience  to  moral  law  in  all  its  full- 
ness as  recorded  in  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  all  the  Epistles,  and, 
above  all,  as  revealed  and  embodied  in  His  own  holy  life. 

*'  The  controversy  soon  passed  into  the  greater  question  regarding  the  re- 
lationship of  the  law  of  Moses  and  law  as  a  nile  of  life — '  Thou  shalt'  and 
'  shalt  not,'  to  the  gospel  '  Believe  and  live.'  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Sabbath  controversy  will  more  and  moi'e  reveal  the  intense  Judaism  preva- 
lent in  Scotland,  and  by  the  Spirit's  teaching  lead  more  to  the  seeing  of 
Christ  as  the  Prophet  as  well  as  the  Priest  and  the  King — '  Father,  glorify 
Thy  Son  that  Thy  Son  may  glorify  Thee  !' 

"  Another  question  of  immense  importance,  which  has  grown  and  is 
growing  out  of  this  discussion,  is  ministerial  liberty  with  reference  to  non- 
essential questions,  or  such  as  do  not  touch  the  great  catholic  doctrines  or 
tlie  vitals  of  Christianity. 

"This  question  was  fairly  put  before  the  last  meeting  of  Presbytery. 

"  Prior  to  that  meeting  the  clerical  mind  had  been  intens  Ay  inflamed  in 
certain  quarters  and  by  certain  parties.  The  question  was  beginning  to  tell 
on  the  union  between  the  Free  Kirk  and  the  United  Presbyterian.  The 
more  intelligent  of  the  laity  wei-e  more  and  more  becoming  moderate  in 
their  views  and  sympathizing  with  me.  I  had  but  dared  to  express  in  a 
coherent,  bold  form  what  they  had  long  practically  felt.  They  had  long 
felt  uneasy  about  the  universal  declamations  from  i)latform  and  pulpit  about 
'Sabbath  desecration,"  as  it  is  called  by  those  who  themselves  employ  cabs 
or  milk  carts,  <fec.,  on  Sabbath.  No  voice  was  litled  up  in  defence  of  fair 
Christian  liberty  except  by  so-called  secular  papers,  i.e.,  non-sectarian  or 
non-Church  papers.  What  could  any  layman  do  1  The  clergy  had  it  all 
their  own  way,  and  woe  be  to  the  man  who  among  tliemselves  would  dare 
to  '  peep.'  If  he  had  no  influence,  he  would  soon  be  crushed  by  the  evan- 
gelical batterin;::  rams.  If  he  had  any  influence  to  make  himself  heard, 
that  influence  might  forever  be  destroyed.  What  was  to  be  done  when  I . 
spoke  1  Could  this  be  permitted  1  If  either  of  the  other  Churches  said 
Yes,  the  other  would  say  No,  and  so  tlie  union  would  end.  If  both  were 
silent,  the  ignorant  and  conscientious,  diilled  by  their  clergy  from  infancy 
in  Sabbatarianism,  would  force  them  to  speak'  out.  If  both  would  say  No, 
then  they  would  check  incipient  liberty  among  the  younger  clergy  in  both 
Churches,  awe  the  laity,  and  force  the  Establishment  to  join  tliem.  The 
anion  could  then  take  place.  The  laity  would  not  leave  the  Unionists,  a.H 
the  Establishment  was  as  narrow.  A  stern  clergy-power  would  reign  ;  the 
coalition  would  soon  destroy  the  Establishment  frpm  old  grudge  and  hate, 
while  it  would  have  no  prestige  of  being  a  National  Church,  and  as  such 
inclusive  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  her  constitution,  and  tho  representative 
of  tnie  freedom  without  licentiousness. 
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"  The  politics  of  the  one  party  were  to  represent  the  past  only,  to  lie  at 
anchor  as  if  the  end  of  tlie  voyage  in  history  was  reached,  to  accept  the 
finding  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  as  perfect  and  incapable  of  improve- 
ment. The  politics  of  the  Church,  as  involved  in  this  struggle,  are,  sail 
on,  not  back,  to  hold  by  the  past,  but  to  grow  out  of  it,  and  as  a  living  or- 
ganic whole  to  develop  all  that  is  good  in  it  into  a  stronger,  expansive,  and 
more  fruitful  tree.  Whether  we  could  or  can  do  this  with  a  Confession 
which  is  part  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  country,  was  and  is  the  question. 

"  There  is  a  set  of  ecclesiastics  who  will  not  read  a  book,  a  newspaper,*oi 
argue  with  any  one  who  does  not  reflect  their  own  sentiments.  They  look 
into  the  glass  and  say,  '  I  see  every  time  I  look  there  one  who  always  agrees 
with  me.'  That  is  their  whole  world,  and  of  the  rest  they  are  profoundly 
ignorant. 

"  The  members  of  Presbytery  were  in  a  very  painful  and  difficult  posi- 
tion. My  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  Confession  was  not  only  evi- 
dent, but  was  so  in  a  degree  and  to  an  extent  which  was  almost  unprece- 
dented, and  could  not  be  ovei  looked  without  making  the  Presbytery  sus- 
pected of  indifference  or  moral  cowardice.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  no 
l)ersonal  ill-will  to  me,  while  many  had  the  very  kindest  feelings  to  me. 

called  for  me  twice,  ami  the  upshot  of  our  conversation  was,  that  I 

declared  what  I  would  not  and  what  I  would  do.  I  would  not  recant  or 
withdraw  one  wokI  I  had  uttei-ed,  simply  because  I  did  not  as  yet  see  that 
T  h;id  uttered  anything  wrong ;  that  if  I  left  the  Church  I  would  do  so  with 

.if-respect,  and  that  I  would  not  propose  to  the  Presbytery  to  do  anything. 

.:  7  1  iust  act  according  to  their  conscience;  so  must  I;  each  realizing 
«>ui-  responsibility  to  God,  and  leaving  all  results  to  him.  But,  short  of  the 
sacrifice  of  my  honour  and  sense  of  truth,  I  would  act  with  all  courtesy, 
all  kindness,  and  help  to  cany  their  burden  of  responsibility,  as  I  would 
wish  them  to  carry  mine.  Accordingly  I  did  not  vote  on  what  was  an 
important  question,  the  committee,  which  if  carried  would  have  brought 
the  whole  matter  up  to  the  Assembly  in  a  formal  "ftianner. 

"  And  so  in  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  which  afterwards  took  place,  I 
admitted  that  I  had  taught  against  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  no  doubt 
that  was  the  fact,  but  asserted  that  either  all  had  done  the  same  or  did  not 
in  every  iota  believe  the  Confession ,  therefore  the  question  turned  on 
whether  I  had  so  differed  from  the  Confession  as  to  necessitate  deposition  % 
I  thus  at  the  risk  of  my  ecclesiastical  life  established  the  principle  that  all 
differences  from  the  Confession,  apart  from  the  nature  of  the  difference,  did 
not  involve  deposition.  Henceforth  we  shall  keep  our  Confession  with 
power  to  depose  on  any  point  of  difference,  yet  judicially  determining  what 
lK)int  or  what  degree  of  difference.     A  great  gain  ! 

^'  In  so  far  as  the  question  of  ministerial  liberty  was  concenied,  thank 
God,  I  have  gained  the  day,  and  it  is  a  bright  day  for  Scotland,  which  will 
not  be  followed  by  night,  but  shine  on  unto  the  perfect  day,  which  to  me 
would  be  the  subjection  of  every  soul  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
one  prophet  of  the  Church,  and  to  Moses  and  His  prophets  as  His  servants, 
whose  teaching  is  to  be  interpreted  by  that  of  the  Ma8ter'.s. 

"  Their  admonition  was  not  pronounced  but  recoi-ded,  and  I  said  that  it 
was  interesting  as  being  j)robably  the  last  which  should  be  addressed  to  any 
minister  of  the  Church  for  teaching  as  I  did,  and  tliftt  I  wovjld  show  it  sonr'* 
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day  to  my  son  as  an  ecclesiastical  fossil.     They  only  smiled  and  said  he* 
would  never  discover  it.     All  was  good  humour,  and  why  they  did  not  seo 
or  feel  the  victory  I  had  gained  I  cannot  tell." 

To  A.  Stuaiian,  Esq.  :— 

"  I  think  the  Assembly  won't  depose  —  but  having  risked  all  for  freedom 
and  truth,  I  am  not  surprised  at  having  lost  an  intluence  in  this  country 
which  will  never  be  regained  by  me  in  this  world,  though  the  next  genera- 
tion will  reap  freedom  from  it." 

From  his  Jouunal  : — 

'^  June,  1866. — The  Assembly  is  over,  and  not  one  personal  allusion  was 
made  regarding  me,  far  less  any  unkind  word.  Most  wonderful !  Most  unac- 
countable !  It  is  a  state  of  things  which  I  cannot  '  take  in.'  I  cannot  accodnt 
for  it.  I  believe  kind  personal  feeling  had  something  to  do  with  it,  so  some 
truthful  men  told  me.  But  it  has  also  been  said  that  convictions  were  too 
general  and  strong  on  my  side,  as  a  whole,  to  make  any  discussion  safe,  and 
such  as  would  not  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  agreeable  as  revealing  the 
actual  state  of  the  Churcli.  Anyhow,  I  thank  and  praise  God  for  Hi.s 
great  mercy,  and  pray  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  use  this  liberty  humbly, 
lovingly,  and  sincerely  for  His  glory.  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  more  than 
ever  to  strengthen  men's  convictions  as  to  the  blessedness  of  the  Lord's-day, 
and  the  spiritual  good  of  keeping  it  holy  unto  the  Lord.  I  hojie  also  to 
be  able  to  check  any  tendency  which  some  possibly  may  entertain  of  being 
able  to  preach  lax  doctrine  as  regards  catholic  truth  and  vital  Christianity. 
I  hope  that  my  freedom,  which  has  been  obtained  at  a  great  price,  may  ever 
be  used  to  bi-ing  men  under  law  to  Christ,  and  never  directly  or  indirectly 
to  be  perverted  into  a  cloak  for  licentiousness,  or  for  conceited  puppies  to 
trifle  with  the  eternal  verities  of  religion,  or  the  proprieties  of  our  National 
Church. 

"  Oh,  my  Father  !  Guide  me,  give  me  a  single  eye,  a  pure  and  loving 
heart.  Deliver  me  from  the  temptation  of  party.  Help  me  to  be  ever  con- 
sistent with  the  truth,  and  ever  teach  me  by  Thine  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
and  love,  what  the  truth  is.  Let  Thy  Spirit  pierce  through  all  the  crust  of 
selfishness,  vanity,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  man's  approval,  and  enable  me, 
come  what  may,  to  keep  Thy  blessed  will  before  me,  and  To  follow  it  unto 
death. 

"  It  is  far  more  diflBcult  to  act  rightly  in  prosperity  than  in  adversity, 
when  victoi'ious  than  when  defeated.  At  all  times  how  difficult  to  be  hum- 
ble, to  consider  others,  to  be  subject  one  to  another,  to  have  the  love  that 
vaunteth  not  itself ! 

"  Almighty  God !  In  infinite  mercy,  keep  me  from  being  true  to  any 
Churcli  or  party,  yet  false  to  Thee,  or  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

"  A  few  years  more,  should  these  be  given,  and  ray  work  is  done.  Grant, 
oh  my  Father,  that  it  may  be  so  done  as  that  I  may  be  acknowledged  as  a 
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faitlif h1  servant.    Forgive,  forgive,  forgive ! 
for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  world." 


throuch  the  blood  of  Jesus  shed 


From  the  late  Rev.  F.  D.  Maueice  :— 

"I  have  been  writing  a  short  book,,  'On  the  Commandments  as  liutru- 
mcuts  for  Preserving  and  Restoring  Na<-.ional  Life  and  Free<lora.* 
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"  As  the  book  maintains  a  doctrine  which  is  adverse  to  that  in  your  speech 
on  the  Sabbath,  I  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  you  that  I  might  express  tho 
high  respect  I  feel  for  you,  and  my  thorough  agreement  with  your  object, 
while  I  deviate  so  widely  from  a  part  of  your  theory.  Kut  if  you  think  tho 
dedication  would  in  any  way  be  injurious  to  you,  or  if  it  would  bo  disagree- 
able to  you,  I  will  cancel  it  altogether,  or  I  will  omit  any  passages  in  it  that 
may  give  you  the  least  annoyance." 

From  Doan  Stanley  to  Dr.  Macleod  : — 

•'Deanery,  Westminster,  September  llth,  1866. 
"My  dear  Bishop, 

"(For  under  this  aspect  I  always  regard  you  when  I  cross  the 
Border).  I  much  lament  that  I  dare  not  accept  the  offer  to  lecture  at  Glas- 
gow. There  are  some  things  which  I  should  much  enjoy  saying  to  an 
assembly  of  Scots,  but  the  convenient  season  is  not  yet  come. 

"  In  coming  from  L'erwick  to  Edinburgh,  we  had  with  us  in  the  railway 
carriage  a  man  from  Glasgow.  *  Do  you  know  Dr.  Nonnan  Macleod  V  •  Not 
pei'sonally,  because  I  am  a  Free  Churchman.  My  sister,  however,  sits  under 
him,  and  likes  him  very  much.  But  Norman  Macleod  has  had  a  fine  heck- 
ling about  the  Doxology}' " 

To  the  Rev.  D.  Morrison  : — 

"  Hydropathic  Rstablisument,  Cluny  Hill,  Forres, 

September,  1866. 

"  Here  I  am  in  a  state  of  perpetual  thaw,  ceaseless  moisture,  always  under 
a  wet  blanket,  and  constaiitly  in  danger  of  kicking  the  bucket — 'water,, 
water  everywhere.'  I  have  been  stewed  like  a  goose,  beat  on  like  a  drum, 
battered  like  a  pancake,  nibbed  like  corned  beef,  dried  like  a  Findon  had- 
dock, and  wrapped  up  like  a  mummy  in  wet  sheets  and  blankets.  My  belief  ■ 
is  that  I  am  in  a  lunatic  asylum — too  mad  to  be  quite  sure  about  it.  My 
wife  says  I  never  was  so  sane.  But  what  if  she  heraelf  is  insane  t  That  ia 
a  diificulty. 

"  I  am  composing  a  Hydropathic  Catechism  for  the  use  of  schools. 

**  What  was  the  primeval  state  of  the  globe  1    Water. 

"  What  was  the  first  blessing  bestowed  on  the  earth  1 

"  What  was  the  grand  means  of  purifying  the  earth  ] 

"  Mention  some  of  the  great  deliverances  by  water  1 
ditto.  Red  Sea,  iic,  &c. 

"  This  is  laying  what  is  called  a  religious  foundation, 
scientific. 

"  What  is  the  best  music  t    Water-pipes. 

"  WJiat  is  the  best  light  1    Dips. 

"  What  is  the  best  wife  1    A  mermaid. 

*'  What  is  the  best  death  ?    Water  in  the  chest,  or  drowning. 

"  Who  are  the  true  Church  ?    Baptists. 

"  What  is  the  best  song  in  the  English  language  1  *  A  wet  sheet  and 
a  flowing  sea.' 

"  Who  are  the  true  aristocracy  1    The  K.C.B.'s,  &c.,  <tc. 

"  This  will  be  the  most  celebrated  book  publislied  in  the  rain  of  Queeu 
Victoria !     I  will  dedicate  it  to  the  raining  femily." 


Hain. 

The  Deluge. 
Moses  in  the  Nile; . 


Then  comes  the 
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To 

*'  I  am  much  interesterl  by  the  evolution  from  your  internal  consciousness 
of  the  lamb-like  character  of  your  disposition.  It  qiiite  agrees  with  my 
estimate  of  my  own  disposition.  I  have  invai'iably  testified  to  my  wife  that 
there  never  was  a  more  calm,  e  reet,  obedient,  and  gentle  husband  than  my- 
self, 80  long  as  she  never  contradicts  me,  opposes  me,  differs  from  me ;  but, 
if  she  does  so,  then  very  different  feelings  may  manifest  themselves.  If  so, 
who  is  to  blame  1  She  is,  of  course — who  else  ?  Not  the  lamb,  but  the 
lion  that  worries  it.  '  Heaven  help  me  ! '  said  Niagara,  '  what  injustice  the 
world  does  me  !  They  call  me  a  river  which  is  always  foaming  in  rapids, 
thundering  in  falls,  seething  in  foam  and  whirlpools  !  Is  that  my  fault  % 
Fuff!  All  of  you  Yankees,  Prussians,  and  French,  I  am  of  a  most  sweet, 
calm,  and  pliable  disposition.  But  if  those  low  blackguard  rocks  will 
oppose  me,  interfere  with  me,  cross  ray  path  with  their  confounded  strata, 
hem  me  in  on  every  side,  crush  me  ;  what  can  I  do  but  foam,  and  spit,  and ' 
ragel  Let  me,  leave  me  alohe !  and  you  will  see  how  calmly  I  shall  sleep 
and  reflect  in  my  bosom  the  glories  of  earth  and  sky  ! '  Oh,  my  darling 
Niagara,  forgive  my  injustice !  Pity  my  ignorance  !  May  thy  sleep  be 
sweet  in  thine  Erie  garret  and  in  thy  Lake  Superior  in  '66  1 '" 


To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  :— 


"  Balmoral,  15<A  October,  1866. 


"  The  Queen  is  pleased  to  command  me  to  remain  here  till  Tuesday. 

"  I  found  Mr.  Cardwell  had  been  in  the  Barony,  and,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  Queen,  he  repeated  my  scold  about  the  singing.*  After  dinner, 
the  Queen  invited  me  to  her  room,  where  I  found  the  Princess  Helena  and 
Mai'chioness  of  Ely. 

"  The  Queen  sat  down  to  spin,  at  a  nice  Scotch  wheel,  while  I  read : 
Robert  Burns  to  her ;  '  Tam  o'  Shauter,'  and  *  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,* 
her  favourite. 

"The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Hesse  sent  for  me  to  see  their  children. 
The  eldest,  Victoria,  whom  I  saw  at  Darmstadt,  is  a  most  sweet  child ;  the 
youngest,  Elizabeth,  a  round,  fat  ball  of  loving  good-nature.  I  gave  her  a 
real  hobble,  such  as  I  give  Polly.  I  suppose  the  little  thing  never  got  any- 
thing like  it,  for  she  screamed  and  kicked  with  a  perfect  furore  of  delight, 
would  go  from  me  to  neither  father  or  mother  or  nurse,  to  their  great  merri- 
ment, but  buried  her  chubby  face  in  my  cheek,  until  I  gave  her  another 
right  good  hobble.     Tliey  are  such  dear  children. 

'*  The  Prince  of  Wales  sent  a  message  asking  me  to  go  and  see  him. 

*        *  *  #  *  #  # 

"  When  I  was  there  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  fell  on  the  wax-cloth, 
after  lunch,  with  such  a  thump  as  left  a  swollen  blue  mark  on  his  forehead. 
He  cried  for  a  minute,  and  then  laughed  most  bravely.  There  was  no  fuss 
whatever  made  about  him  by  mother,  father,  or  any  one ;  yet  it  must  have 
been  very  sore,  and  I  would  have  been  nervous  about  it,  if  it  had  happened 
to  Polly.  He  is  a  dear,  sweet  child.  All  seem  to  be  very  happy.  We  had 
a  great  deal  of  pleasant  talk  in  the  garden.  Dear,  good  General  Grey  drove 
me  home." 


?  r- 


5?i'.  ^ 


•  "  Scripture  commniids  us  to  'sing' — not  grunt — but  if  you  are  so  constituted  phys- 
ically tliat  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  bing,  but  ouly  (/ru/it— then  it  is  best  to  be  silent." 
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"Aberoeldib. 


*'  It  was  reported  to  me  the  otlier  day,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the 
young  Prince  was  defomtied  in  his  hands.  I  saw  and  kissed  the  child  to- 
day, and  a  more  healthy,  perfect,  or  more  delightful  child  I  never  saw. 
Think  of  these  lies!" 

To  Canon  Kingsley  :— 

"Adelaide  Place,  April  IQth,  18C7. 

"  When  I  wish  to  remember  a  friend  daily  I  don't  answer  his  letter  for 
days  when  it  demands  an  immediate  reply.  What  a  presence  he  becomes, 
and  how  humbled  and  ashamed  one  feels  before  him,  especially  when  we 
have  no  excuse  for  our  silence  which  can  bear  his  scrutiny  !  By  this  sin- 
ful process,  '  how  often  hath  my  spirit  turned  to  tliee  ^ '  ever  since  I  received 
your  note !  I  won't  tell  you  how  much  I  felt  on  reading  your  note.  I  shall 
leave  it  to  my  boys  that  they  may,  when  I  am  gone,  learn  from  it  that  one 
so  great  and  good  gave  their  old  dad  so  hearty  and  firm  a  grasp  of  his  hand. 
God  bless  you  for  it !  With  all  my  heart  I  return  it,  for  all  you  are  and 
'a'  Glencairn  has  been  to  me.'  I  send  my  'plan,'  as  a  Highland  laird 
termed  his  wife's  likeness,  to  your  lady,  proud  that  it  may  find  a  humble 
l)lace  in  her  collection.  The  only  inscription  I  am  inclined  to  wi'ite  on  it 
would  be,  Eccles.  ii.  15,  last  clause." 

"Blackheath,  Friday  Mffrning,  lOth  May,  1867. 

"  Had  such  a  congregation  yesterday !  Such  a  church !  I  was  very 
happy,  my  heart  was  in  it,  and  the  people  seemed  thankful.  They  gave 
audible  expression  more  than  once,  laughing  outright,  and  semi-applause ! 
Newman  Hall,  Mullens,  Dale,  Kogera,  &c.,  were  pi'esent,  and  many  mission- 
aries, all  so  atFectionate.  It  was  a  happy  night,  and  I  thank  God  for  it ; 
and  so  will  you,  dearest." 

From  his  Journal  :— 

"  I  spent  last  fortnight  in  the  South.     Visited  Manchester  and  Leaming- 
ton.    A  happy  time.     Composed  in  train,  '  Whistle  the  Mavie.' 
"  Published  the  *  Curling  Song,'  last  month,  in  Blackwood. 
"  Lived  with  Dean  Stanley  from  the  16th  till  the  18th." 

The  story  of  the  "  Starlinfr,"  on  which  he  was  now  engaged  was 
suggested  by  a  note  which  he  received  the  day  after  his  speech  qn  the 
Sabbath  question,  from  the  former  editor  of  the  Reformer's  Gazette  in 
Glasgow : — 

"  Suffer  me  to  give  you  the  following  story  which  I  heard  in  Pei-th  up- 
wards of  forty  years  ago.  A  very  rigid  clergyman  of  that  city  had  a  very 
decent  shoemaker  for  an  elder,  who  had  an  extrenie  liking  for  bii'ds  of  all 
kinds,  not  a  few  of  which  he  kept  in  cages,  and  they  cheered  him  in  his 
daily  work.  He  taught  one  of  them  in  particular  (a  starling)  to  whistle 
some  of  our  finest  old  Scottish  tunes.  It  happened  on  a  fine  Siabbath  morn- 
ing the  starling  was  in  tine  feather,  and  as  the  minister  was  passing  by  he 
heard  the  starling  singing  with  great  glee  in  his  cage  outside  his  door,  *  Ower 
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the  water  to  Charlie  !'  The  wortliy  minister  was  so  shocked  at  this  on  the 
Sabbath  morning  that  on  Monday  he  insisted  the  shoemaker  would  either 
wring  the  bird's  neck  or  demit  the  office  of  elder.  This  was  a  cruel  alter- 
native, but  the  decent  shoemaker  clung  to  his  favourite  bird,  and  prospered. 
If  he  had  murdered  the  innocent,  would  the  Sabbath  have  been  sanctified  to 
himt 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"  Peter  Mackenzie." 

From  this  brief  narrative  the  tale  of  the  "  Starling  "  was  written — 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  his  attempts  in  fiction.  As  a  literary  production, 
it  is  remarkable  as  being  without  any  love-plot,  and  in  making  the 
interest  of  the  story  turn  completely  on  another  range  of  sympathies. 

From  his  Journal  :— 

"  I  am  writing  the  *  Starling '  for  Good  Words,  to  illustrate  the  one-sided, 
ness  and  consequent  untruth  of  hard  logical  '  principle,'  when  in  conflict  with 
genuine  moral  feeling,  true  faith  versus  apparent  '  truth  '  of  reasoning." 

22 


I 
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IT  is  unfortunate  that  no  record  of  his  "  Table-talk  "  has  been  pre- 
served, for  every  one  who  knew  him  would  at  once  fix  on  his  con- 
versation as  the  sphere  in  wliich  he  alone  displayed  the  riches  of  his 
imagination,  wit,  humour,  and  sympathy. 

"  Much  as  one  enjoyp, '  writes  Principal  Shairp,  "  many  things  that  come 
from  his  pen,  full  bk  they  are  of  healthy  life  and  human  heai-tedness,  nothing 
he  has  written  is  any  measure  of  the  powers  that  were  in  him.  The  sermons 
he  preached,  with  the  language  warm  from  his  heart,  were  far  beyond  the 
best  hd  published.  His  addresses  to  public  meetings  were  better  than  his 
sermons,  for  they  allowed  him  to  flavour  his  earnest  thoughts  with  that  over- 
flowing humour  which  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit.  Some- 
times when  he  met  a  congenial  party  at  dinner,  or  on  an  evening,  his  talk 
impressed  them  more  than  his  best  speec  ^s,  so  rich  was  it,  so  varied  and 
vei-satile.     But  the  time  to  get  him  at  best  and  fullest  was  when  you 

sat  up  with  him  till  midnight,  all  alone  study,  with  none  to  hear  but 

one  familiar  friend  in  whose  sympathy  he  could  fully  rely — it  was  then  that 
his  whole  soul  came  out  in  all  its  breadth  and  rich  variety,  touching  every 
chord  of  human  feeling,  and  ranging  fi'om  common  earth  to  highest  heaven. 
The  anecdote,  reflection,  argument,  bright  flashes  of  imagination,  drollest 
humour,  most  thrilling  pathos,  and  solemn  thoughts  wandering  through 
eternity,  all  blended  into  one  whole  of  conversation,  the  like  of  which  you 
never  before  listened  to.  In  a  moment  he  would  pass  from  some  comical 
illustration  of  human  character  to  the  most  serious  reality  of  sacred  truth, 
and  you  would  feel  no  discord.  In  any  other  liands  there  would  have  been 
a  jar,  but  not  in  his.  Those  who  knew  him  well  will  understand  what  I 
mean,  to  others  it  cannot  be  described.  At  such  times  I  used  to  think  that 
if  all  the  pleasantest,  ablest  conversations  I  had  ever  heard  at  Oxford  from 
one's  best  friends  had  been  rolled  into  one,  it  would  not  have  made  up  such 
a  profusion  of  soul  as  came  from  Norman  then.  No  one,  however  well  he 
might  otherwise  know  him,  could  estimate  his  full  breadth  and  depth  of 
nature,  unless  they  had  spent  with  him  some  such  solitary  evenings  as  these." 

Another  who  knew  him  well  wrote  after  his  death : — * 

"  How  he  taught  me — as  he  taught  many  whose  happiest  fortune  it  has 
been  to  share  now  and  again  in  those  quiet  hours  in  his  back  study — that 
all  of  the  bright  and  beautiful  in  life,  all  that  could  gladden  the  spiiit  and 

See  Cood  W'ortfo  for  1872,  p.  515. 
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cheer  the  heart,  gained  yet  a  brighter  tint  in  the  light  reflected  from  a 
Father's  love :  that  mirth  became  more  deep,  and  so  much  more  real :  that 
each  good  gift  became  much  more  cherished  from  the  recognition  of  the 
Great  Giver  of  all.     And  here  truly,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  did  he  especially 

prove  himself  a  minister  of  the  Gospel Nothing  was  more  strange 

to  me  at  first — nothing  came  to  be  accepted  by  me  as  more  natural  after- 
wards— than  the  constant  evidence  which  each  opportunity  of  private  inter- 
course with  this  great,  large-hearted,  noble-minded  man  afforded  me  of  the 
deep  undercurrent  in  his  thoughts  and  life.  I  never  knew  him  in  all  my 
meetings  with  him  force  a  reference  to  religious  thought  or  feeling.  I  never 
was  with  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  that  his  confidential  talk,  however 
conversational,  however  humorous  even,  had  not,  as  it  were  of  itself  and  as 
of  necessity,  disclosed  the  centre  round  which  his  whole  life  revolved." 

The  "  ceaseless  mimicry,"  which  had  provoked  his  father  when 
Norman  Macleod  was  a  boy,  and  the  wit  and  humour,  which  grew 
with  his  growth,  were  iiivaluable  possessions  to  himself  in  his  later 
years,  as  well  as  sources  of  delight  to  others.  Harassed  by  work 
almost  to  despair,  worried  past  endurance  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women,  then,  as  per  contra,  he  would  indulge  in  some  humor- 
ous grimaces  and  apostrophes,  give  a  fresh  touch  to  a  ridiculous 
rhyme,  or  draw  a  series  of  funny  faces.  Odd  caricatures  were,  at  such 
times,  dropped  into  letters,  even  the  most  serious — sometimes  as  a 
heading,  more  usually  by  way  of  signature.*  These  tricks  of  humour 
were  to  him  refreshing  as  well  as  amusing. 

One  of  his  favouiite  studies  in  the  way  of  drollery  was  Highland 
characters,  and  Highland  drovers  in  particular.  As  he  recollected  the 
boyish  awe  with  which  he  regarded  these  men  on  their  return  from 
the  great  "  Trysts  "  of  Falkirk  or  Dumbarton ;  the  absorbing  interest 

*A  fkc-simile  is  here  given  of  one  of  these  illustrated,  lettecSi  written  to  the  late  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Melrose,  in  reply  to  one  asking  for  his  autogi-aph:— 

"My  Dear  Mk.  Muerav, 

"  Did  I  ever  reply  to  your  note  requesting  autographs?    I  believe  not. 

"  The  reason  is  that  i  have  been  studying  ever  since  to  write  a  telling,  graphic,  re- 
markable signature.    The  fact  is,  I  vary  ray  signature  with  my  correspondents.     When 

I  write  my  wife  or  mother,  it  is  in  this  wise .     When  I  write  my  children,  it 

is  so  ,  singularly  clear  and  beautiful.    To  crowned  heads  I  am  more  ariato- 


cratic,  as ' 


To  Abraham  Lincoln  I  never  give  more  than 
"  Yours,  Ac, 


"To  the  Pope  it  is 

"  "Sours,  old  cock, 
■•      ■  "  +  Barony. 

"  Ditto  with  Canterbury.   When  I  write  a  gentleman  like  yourself,  I  always  subscribe 
myself  as 

"  Your  faithful  senr. 


which  I  call  a  wearable,  good,  healthy  signature. 

"  To  my  brothers  and  sisters  I  use  signs,  such  as  intellectual,  serene,  — .    Inquisitive, 
respectable,  orthodox,  doubtful! 

"  How  came  that  note  of  yours  to  turn  up  in  my  bag  with  one  hundred  other  letter*, 
when  on  a  wet  day  I  have  returned  from  lunch  to  dinner  to  reply  to  them  !  Such  a 
reply  !  When  you  have  received  this  evidence  of  my  remembrance  of  you,  burn  it,  or  I 
will — you." 


J 
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taken  by  the  people  in  their  accounts  of  the  markets,  and  prices  of 
"  stots,"  "  queys,"  and  all  varieties  of  sheep ;  their  utter  indifference  to 
every  human  concern  except  cattle  and  collies ;  then  the  absurdity  of 
the  contrast  between  these  old  memories  and  his  immediate  cares  and 
troubles  would  fairly  overpower  him,  and  result  most  likely  in  a 
dramatic  representation  of  a  debate  about  the  quality  of  "  stock."  He 
had  formed  for  himself  an  ideal  drover,  whom  he  named  Peter  IVIac- 
Tavish,  round  whose  figure  a  world  of  ridiculous  fancies  was  grouped. 
Only  a  person  well  acquainted  with  Highland  character  could  have 
appreciated  the  wit  and  dramatic  truthfulness  of  this  conception 
Often,  when  his  father  was  oppressed  with  the  weakness  of  extreme 
age,  Norman  would  go  down  of  an  evening  to  cheer  him,  and  before 
approaching  those  move  solemn  subjects  with  which  their  intercourse 
always  closed,  he  would  stir  his  old  Highland  associations  and  tickle 
his  genial  fancy  by  a  personification  of  this  "  Peter,"  mingling,  in 
broken  Gaelic,  reflections  on  men  and  manners  with  discourses  on 
"  beasts,"  till  from  very  pain  of  laughter  his  father  would  beseech  him 
to  desist.  *'  Peter "  was  more  than  once  introduced  by  him  into 
strange  scenes.  When  in  Italy,  he  concocted  a  long  narrative,  show- 
ing the  connection  between  the  Pope's  Bulls  and  the  other  species 
"  Peter  "  had  sold  at  Falkirk,  and  in  not  a  few  hotel  books  the  sonorous 
rendering  Fietro  Tavisino  was  entered.  At  Moscow,  the  temptation  of 
bringing  the  drover  under  the  shadow  of  the  Kremlin  was  so  great, 
that  I  believe  he  gave  himself  no  other  designation  than  "  Peter  Mac- 
tavish,  from  Mull." 

This  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  a  passion  which  seized  him  at  the 
most  unlikely  moments.  The  following  verses,  for  example,  were 
mostly  written  when  he  was  enduring  such  violent  pain  that  the  night 
was  spent  in  his  study,  ^i^d.he  h^d  occasion3,Uy  to  bend  over  the. back 
of  a  chair  for  relief : — 


CAPTAIN  FRAZER'S  NOSR 
Air.—"  The  Loss  o'  Gowrie." 

0,  if  je'r  at  DHinbarton  Fair, 
Gang  to  the  Castle  when  ye'r  there. 
And  aee  a  sight  baith  rich  and  rare-* 
The  nose  o'  Captain  Frazer  I 

Unless  ye'r  Win*  or  unco  glee'd, 
A  mile  awa'  ye'r  sure  to  see't, 
And  neerer  han'  a  man  gauns  wi't 
That  owns  the  nose  o'  Frazer. 

It's  great  in  length,  it's  great  in  (;irth. 
It's  great  in  grief,  it's  great  in  uiiith, 
''"•'"  grown  wi'  years,  'twas  great  at  birth- 


Tho' 


It's  greater  far  than  Frazer  t 

I've  heard  volcanoes  loudly  roaring, 
And  Niagara's  waters  pouring  ; 
But  oh,  gin  ye  had  heard  the  snorin' 
Frae  the  nose  o'  Captain  Frazor  ! 
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Tae  waukin'  sleepin'  congregations, 
Or  rouse  to  battle  sleepin'  nations, 
Gae  wa'  tvi'  preathings  and  orations, 
And  try  the  nose  o'  Frazer ! 

Gif  French  invaders  try  to  Ian' 
Upon  our  glorious  British  stran'. 
Fear  nocht  if  ships  are  no'  at  han', 
~  But  trust  the  nose  o'  Frazer. 

Just  crak'  that  cannon  ower  the  shore, 
Weel  rammed  wi'  snuff,  then  let  it  roar 
,  Ae  Hielan' sneeze!  then  never  more 

They'll  daur  the  nose  o'  Frazer  !  . 

If  that  great  Nose  is  ever  deid. 
To  bury  it  ye  dinna  need, 
I  Nae  coffin  made  o'  wowl  or  lead  ■  «       . 

Could  baud  the  nose  o' Frazer.  i    <   .  ^      • 

'  But  let  it  stan' itsel' alane  '  "  ' 

Erect,  like  some  big  Druid  stane,  ... 

' '  That  a'  the  warl'  may  see  its  bane, 

"  In  memory  o' Frazer  !"*  »  ' 

Dumbarton,  September  1,  1771. 

*  ^e  afterwards  introduced  this  song  into  a  story,  which  was  not  completed,  and  has 
never  been  publislied,  and  ad<led  the  following  note  : — 

"  No  one  can  read  this  song  without  being  painfully  struck  with  the  tone  of  exaggera- 
tion about  it.  Anxious,  however,  to  investigate  as  far  as  possible  into  this  matter,  we 
wrote  to  Mr.  MacGilvray,  the  keeper  of  the  Antiquarian  Museum  at  Dumbarton,  who, 
sympathising  with  us,  obligedly  sent  us  a  long  communication,  from  which  we  quote 
with  his  permission.  He  says :  '  I  am  confirmed  in  your  views  regarding  the  exaggerated 
account  given  in  the  poem  of  "Captain  Frazer's  Nose,"  by  a  long  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  as  a  scientific  question,  with  two  distinguished  aavans.  They  both  decidedly 
think  that  a  human  nose,  by  the  constant  application  of  snuf!  to  its  nostrils,  and  of 
Athole  bi'ose,  which  they  properly  assume  to  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  alcoholic 
ingredients,  might,  acting  upon  it  from  within  through  the  nervous  system,  if  continued 
for  a  vast  and  incalculable  series  of  ages,  be  developeil  at  last  into  a  proboscis  so  large 
as  ultimately  wholly  to  absorb  tlie  person  of  its  possessor.  Arguing  from  this  fact,  they 
also  believe  that,  by  a  recunent  law  of  Nature,  the  original  organization  attached  to  a 
man  might  return  to  the  form  of  a  huge  amiclida,  or  possibly  cxrthworm,  which  might, 
like  the  dragon  of  romance,  prove  a  terror  to  the  country,  and  might  thus  originate  a 
new  age  of  romantic  poetry,  or  even  a  religion !  But  they  treat  as  purely  mythical  the 
existence  of  any  nose  in  this  age  such  as  is  alleged  to  have  belonged  to  Captain  Frazer 
or  to  any  other  of  our  race  at  the  present  stnge  of  its  progress.  If  this  is  asserted,  they 
demand  the  bone  of  Frazer's  nose  for  scientific  examination.'  If  more  full  and  com- 
plete information  on  this  great  subject  is  sought  by  our  more  scientific  readers,  we  must 
refer  them  to  the^ learned  Professor  H.'s  paper,  'On  the  Development  of  the  Nasal 
Or^an  in  Man,  with  its  natural  selection  of  snuff  among  some  savage  nations,'  read 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  which  was  received  with  pro- 
digious sneezes.  '  With  my  profound  reverence  for  Science,'  Mr.  MacGilvray  goes  on 
to  say,  '  I  need  hardly  say  tliat  I  heartily  concur  in  these  conclusions  of  the  learned 
gentleman,  and  leave  the  whole  question  in  jwrfect  peace  to  be  finally  decided  by  the 
races  which  shall  appear  as  our  descendant;  im  future  ages.  But  as  all  true  science,  as 
the  ^reat  Goethe  once  remarked  (so,  at  lenijr,  I  read  in  a  newspaper),  first  departs  out 
of  sight  like  an  eagle,  then  returns  as  a  servant  to  our  kitchen  to  make  itself  aseful— 
the  true  thus  ending  always  in  the  practical — so  do  these  grand  speculations  lead  to  this 
agreeable  conclusion,  that,  for  the  ptfaent  generation,  at  least,  savages  and  civilised, 
clergy  and  laity,  may  snuff  and  partake  even  uf  Athole  brose  without  any  fear  of  their 
noses  becoming  a  burden  to  themselves  or  a  terror  to  the  country,' 

"  We  are  glad  to  serve  the  cause  of  Scicucu  by  couiiuuuicatin^  this  splendid  result  of 
its  profound  researches  to  the  world  ! " 
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No  one  who  recollects  the  importance  he  attached  to  district  visit- 
ing will  misunderstand  the  verses  which  follow,  as  if  they  were  meant 
seriously  to  discourage  such  efforts  : — 

PATRICK  MACPHUDD. 

HINTS  OX  DISTRICT  VISITING  BY  GOOD  LADIES. 

Miss  Jemima  MacDowal,  the  parson's  sweet  jewel. 

Is  fair  and  red  as  a  rose  coming  out  of  its  bud, 
But  och,   •'  by  the  powers,"  what  attention  nhe  showers, 

On  that  thundering  blackguard,  big  Patrick  MacPhudd. 

She  says  she  is  sartain  and  shure  to  convart  him, 

And  to  lift  the  ould  Catholic  out  of  the  mud, 
And  so  she  is  walking,  and  every  day  talking, 

To  Mistress,  or  Misses,  or  Mister  MacPhudd. 

She's  so  aweet  a  bit  oratur,  and  humble  by  natuf 

As  to  carry  down  soup,  or  a  cast  away  Dud ; 
A  cap  for  the  lady,  a  frock  for  the  baby, 

Or  a  top-coat  for  ragged  ould  Patrick  MacPhudd. 

"  ilay  the  saint  blessings  send  yon,  and  always  dt-fend  you 

Fiom  pestilence,  famine,  from  thunder  and  flood  ; 
May  archangels  guard  you,  and  Mary  reward  you," 

S.iys  the  oily  ould  father,  Patrick  MacPhudd. 

Ould  Patrick  so  grateful,  setJ^  out  for  the  nadeful, 

And  drinks  till  he  lies  like  a  pig  in  the  mud  ; 
There  his  wife  too  is  lying,  while  the  ihiblren  are  crying. 

And  both  are  well  thrashed  by  sweet  Patrick  MacPhudd. 

Every  day  he  is  muddled — every  night  he  gets  fuddled, 
On  pay-days  he's  fighting  and  covered  with  blood  ; 

He's  a  Catholic  Sunday,  and  a  Protestant  Monday— 
*'  Och,  I'll  not  tell  a  lie,"  says  honest  MacPhudd. 

"You  thundering  old  blackguard,"  says  Father  MacTaggert  ; 

The  Priest  trembled  over  with  rage  where  he  stood  ; 
"  Is  it  true  ye're  convarted,  and  by  swaddlers  pervarted  ? 

Look  me  straight  in  the  face,  and  deny  it,  MacPhudd." 

"  Convarted  I  Parvarted  I"  howled  Pat  broken-hearted, 

"  I  wish  I  could  drink  up  her  Protestant  blood  ; 
I  vow  by  Saint  Peter,  I'd  roast  her  and  eat  lier, 

And  crunch  all  her  bones,"  says  sweet  darling  MacPliudd. 

And  now  all  good  ladies,  who  visit  bad  Paddies, 

Be  advised  just  to  let  them  keep  quiet  in  the  mud, 
And  spend  all  your  labours  on  dacent  Scotch  neighbours. 

And  not  on  ould  blackguards  like  Patrick  MacPhudd. 

December,  1856. 

*'  The  Waggin'  o'  our  Dog's  Tail,"  in  which  were  embodied  the  sup- 
posed reflections  of  his  dog  Skye  upon  men  and  manners,  was  fre- 
quently sung  by  him  in  later  years.  Tlie  earnest,  meditative  coun- 
tenance, and  tlie  quaint  accentuation  with  which  he  rendered  it, 
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accompanied  by  a  suggestive  twirl  of  his  thumb,  to  indicate  the  approv- 
ing "  wag"  of  the  tail,  lent  indescribable  drollery  to  the  words. 

««THE  WAGGIN'  0*  OUR  DOG'S  TAIL." 

Air.—"  The  HrrirC  c'  tht  door. " 

We  hae  a  dog  that  waes  liis  tail 

(He's  a  bit  o'  a  vagLimsel'  0  !) 
Every  day  he  gangs  down  the  town, 
At  niclit  his  news  to  tell  O ! 

The  waggin'  o'  our  dog's  tail,  tow-wow  f 
The  waggin'  o'  our  dog's  tail  I 

He  saw  the  Provost  o'  the  town, 

Parading  down  the  street  0 ! 
Quo'  he,  *'  Ye 're  no  like  my  lord, 

For  ye  canna  see  your  feet  0 !" 

The  waggin',  &o. 

He  saw  n  man  grown  unco'  poor. 

And  looking  sad  and  sick  0 1 
Quo'  he,  "Cheer  up,  lor  ilka  dog 

Has  aye  a  bane  to  pick  01" 

The  woggin',  &c. 

He  saw  a  man  wi'  mony  a  smib, 

Wi'out  a  grain  o'  sowl  0! 
Quo'  he,  "I've  noticed  many  a  dog. 

Could  bite  and  never  growl  01" 

The  waggin',  Ac.  .. 

He  saw  a  man  look  gruff  and  cross, 
Wi'out  a  grain  o'  "spite  O!  •     . 

Quo'  he,  "  He's  like  a  hantle*  dogs 
Whose  bark  is  waur  than  their  bite.  01" 
The  wnggin',  &c. 

He  saw  an  M.P.  unco'  proud, 
Because  o'  power  and  pay  01 
^  Quo'  he,  "  Your  tail  is  cock  It  heigh. 

But  ilka  dog  has  his  day  C!" 

The  waggin',  &0, 

He  saw  some  ministers  fighting  hard. 

And  a' frae  G  bit  o' pride  0! 
*'  It's  a  pity,"  quo'  he,  "  when  dogs  fa'  out 

Aboot  their  ain  fireside  0 !"  , 

The  waggin',  &c. 

He  saw  a  man  gaun  staggerin'  hame,  t 

His  face  baith  black  and  blue  01 
Quo'  he,  "  I'm  ashamed  o'  the  stupid  brute^ 

For  never  a  dog  gets  fou'  0!" 

The  waggin',  &c. 

He  saw  a  man  wi'  a  hairy  face, 

Wi'  beard  and  bie  moustache  0  ! 
Quo'  he,  "  We  baith  are  towsy  dogs. 
But  ye  hae  claes  and  cash  01" 

The  waggin',  && 
*Many. 
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He  saw  a  crowd  in  a  bonnv  park, 

Where  dogs  were  not  allowed  Of 
Quo'  he,  "  The  rats  in  Kirk  and  State, 

If  we  were  there  might  rue't  0 !" 

The  WBggin',  fcc. 

He  saw  a  man  tliat  fleeched*  a  lord. 

And  flatterin'  lees  did  tell  0  ! 
Quo'  he,  "A  dog's  owre  proud  for  that, 

He'll  only  claw  himser  0!" 

The  waggin',  &c. 

He  saw  a  doctor  drivin'  about. 

An'  ringing  every  bell  0 1 
Quo'  he,  "  Ive  been  as  sick's  a  dog, 

But  1  aye  could  cure  mysel'  0!" 

The  waggin',  &o. 

He  heard  a  lad  and  laddie  braw 
■  '  Singin'  a  grand  duet  O! 

Quo'  he,  "  I've  heard  a  cat  and  dog 
Could  yowl  as  weel  as  that  0 1 " 

The  waggin',  &0, 

He  saw  a  laddie  swaggerin'  big 

Frae  tap  to  tae  sae  trim  C  i 
Quo' he,  "It's  no' for  a  dog  to  laugli 

That  once  was  a  pup  like  him  0!" 

The  waggin',  &c 

•  ',     ,  ' '  -    '         Our  doggie  he  cam*  hame  at  e'en, 
"k    ,,•     ,1  And  scarted  baith  his  lugs  0! 

Quo'  he,  "  If  folks  had  only  tails, 
*  They'd  be  maist  as  gude  as  dogs  0 !" 

•  -^  •'  "  The  waggin',  &c.       *  ' 

Another  of  his  favourite  songs  was  one  which  he  composed  while  on 
a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Ayrshire,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  curler. 
Norman,  who  never  even  attempted  to  curl,  heartily  enjoyed  the 
exciting  scene  on  the  ice,  and  the  keenness  displayed  by  "  tenant  and 
laird"  as  they  strove  together    for  the  honours  of  the  "roaring 

game  " : — 

CURLING  SONG,  f 

Air. — " Come  under  my  plaidie."  ' 

t  -. .  i 
A'  nicht  it  was  freezin',  a'  nicht  I  was  sneczin', 

"Tak'  care,"  quo'  the  wife,  "  Gudeman,  o'  yer  cough." 
A  fig  for  the  sneezin',  hurrah  for  the  freezin'. 

For  the  day  we're  to  play  the  Bonspiel  on  the  loch! 
Then  get  up,  my  braw  leddy,  the  breakfast  mak'  ready. 

For  the  sun  on  the  snaw  drift's  brginnin'  to  blink, 
Qie  me  bannocks  or  brochan,  I'm  afT  to  the  lochan. 
To  mak'  the  stanes  flee  to  the  'T'  o'  the  rink. 

Then  hurrah  for  the  curling  frae  Qirvan  to  Stirling! 

Hurrah  for  the  lads  o'  the  besom  and  stane! 
Eeady  noo!    Soopitup!    Clap  a  guard!   Steady  noo! 
Oh  curling  abune  a'  the  games,  stands  alane. 

•Flattered. 
f  This  song  was  afterwards  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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The  ice  it  is  splendid,  it  canna  be  mended, 

Like  a  glass  ye  can  glowr  in't  an'  shave  aff  yer  heard ; 
And  see  how  they  gaither,  comiu'  owre  the  brown  heather, 

The  master  and  servants,  the  tenant  and  ]aird. 
There's  braw  J,  O.  Fairlie,  he's  there  late  and  early, 

Batter  curlers  than  he  of  Hugh  Conn  canna  bo ; 
Wi'  the  lads  frae  Kilwinnin',  they'll  send  the  stanes  spinnin', 

Wi'  a  Khun'  and  a  curr,  till  they  sit  roun'  the  *T.' 

Then  hurrah  for  the  curlin',  &c. 


It's  an  unco'  like  story,  that  bnith  Whig  and  Tory, 

Maun  aye  collyshan^y,*  like  dogs  owre  a  bane, 
An'  that  a'  denominations  are  wautin'  in  i>atienco, 

For  nae  kirk  will  tholef  to  let  ithers  alane. 
But  in  fine  frosty  weather,  let  a'  meet  thegither, 

Wi'  brooms  in  their  hauns,  an'  a  stane  near  the  'T'; 
Then  Ha!  Ha!  by  my  certies,  ye'll  see  hoo  u'  parties 

Like  brithers  will  love,  and  like  brithers  agree! 

Then  hurrah  for  the  curlin',  ftc. 


!,   ■ 


His  way  of  training  his  children  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
teaching  given  to  parents  in  his  "  Home  School."  The  key-note  of  it 
all  was  loving  companionship.  He  was  so  much  in  sympathy  witli 
them  that  he  seemed  to  grow  with  tlieir  growth  from  their  earliest 
years.  When  he  was  worn  out  with  study  his  resort  was  tlie  nursery, 
'"here  he  would  invent  all  sorts  of  games,  turn  chairs  upside  down  to 
represent  ships,  rig  up  newspapers  as  mimic  sails,  and  give  the  baby 
an  imaginary  voyage  round  the  room.  Or  he  would  in  the  eveningd 
lie  on  the  sofa  or  floor,  with  all  the  little  ones  nestled  about  him, 
listening  to  music,  or  telling  them  the  wonderful  adventures  of  "Little 
Mrs.  Brown "  and  "  Abel  i'eragus."  These  stories  went  on  like  the 
Arabian  Nights,  with  new  incidents  invented  for  each  fresh  occasion. 
They  were  all  told  dramatically,  and  often  the  fun  was  so  great  that 
he  would  himself  laugh  as  heartily  as  the  children.  But  he  had  a 
higher  object  in  view  than  mere  amusement  when  composing  his 
nursery  tales ;  they  were  never  without  an  undercurrent  of  moral 
teacliing,  and  never  failed  to  impress  lessons  of  kindness,  generosity, 
bravery,  and  truth. 

He  never  left  home  for  any  length  of  time  without  bringing  some 
little  memento  to  each  child,  and  to  each  servant  as  well 

Carrying  out  this  principle  of  companionship  with  his  children,  he 
would  watch  for  their  return  when  they  had  been  at  any  holiday 
entertainment,  and  have  them  "  tell  from  the  beginning  "  all  they  had 
seen  and  heard.  When  in  the  Highlands  during  Summer,  he  entered 
like  one  of  themselves  into  all  their  amusements.  They  remember 
with  special  delight  one  moonlight  night,  when,  sciatica  notwithstand- 
ing, he  insisted  on  playing  "  Hide  and  Seek  "  with  them,  and  became 
so  excited  with  the  game,  that  although  both  shoes  had  fallen  off,  he 
continued  rushing  over  the  grass  and  through  the  bushes  till  they 
were  all  exhausted,  his  wife  in  vain  entreating  him  to  take  care.     His 
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desire  was.  in  short,  to  possess  tlieir  frank  confidence,  and  to  malca 
their  memory  of  hon.e  thoroughly  happy,  and  in  both  th^se  respects 
his  efforts  were  rewarded  with  abundant  success.  It  was  quite 
characteristic  of  him  tliat  he  made  it  a  principle  always  1  o  keep  his 
word  with  his  children,  even  in  trifles,  and  to  avoid  the  irrigation  of 
fault-finding  in  little  things.  Only  on  two  points  was  he  uncompro- 
mising even  to  sternness.  The  slightest  appearance  of  selfishness  or 
of  want  of  truth  was  at  once  severely  dealt  with ;  but  when  the  lebuke 
was  given,  there  was  an  end  of  it,  and  he  took  pains  to  make  the 
culprit  feel  that  confidence  was  completely  restored,  for  he  believed 
that  the  preservation  of  self-respect  was  as  important  a  point  as  any 
in  the  education  of  a  child. 

These  Summers,  spent  with  his  family  in  the  Highlands,  were  full 
of  a  glory  which  every  year  seemed  only  to  deepen.  Whether  at  his 
favourite  Cuilchenna,  on  the  Linnhe  Loch  with  its  majestic  views  of 
Glencoe  or  Glengoar,  or  at  Java  Lodge  in  Mull,  commanding  *'  one  of 
the  finest  panoramas  in  Europe,"  or  at  Aird's  Eay,  fronting  the 
Buachaill  Etive  and  Ben  Cruachan,  or  at  Geddes,  with  its  hallowed 
associations,  he  entered  into  the  joy  of  nature  with  a  rapture  oven 
greater  than  in  youth. 

He  thus  describes  the  scenery  round  Cuilchenna  :— 


"  Suppose  ourselves  seated  on  a  green  headland,  rising  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea-level.     In  itself  this  elevation  is  remarkalle  for  notijing  more 
than  the  greenest  of  grass  ;  consequently,  in  the  estimation  of  the  shepherd, 
it  is  one  of  the  '  best  places  for  wintering  sheep  ;'  and  it  is  the  more  fitted 
for  such  a  puriKise  owing  to  its  being  broken  up  by  innumerable  hollowfi  and 
dykes  of  trap,  which  affoi'd  shelter  to  the  sheep  from  every  wind.      More- 
over the  snow  seldom  lies  here,  as  it  is  speedily  thawed  by  the  breath  cf  the 
temperate  sea.     It  has  its  own  secluded  spots  of  Highland  beauty,  too, 
though  these  are  seldom,  if  ever,  visited  by  any  one  save  the  solitary  hei-d- 
boy.     In  these  nooks,  nature,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  undisturbed  contem- 
plation of  her  own  grace  and  loveliness,  lavishly  grows  her  wild  flowers  and 
spreads  out  her  drooping  ferns.     Nay,  she  seems  unconsciously  to  adorn 
lierself  with  tufts  of  primroses,  bluebells,  and  crimson  heather,  and  slyly  re- 
tii-es  into  little  recesses,  to  enter  which  one  has  to  put  aside  the  branches  of 
mountain  ash  clothed  with  bunches  of  coral  fruit,  as  well  as  the  weeping 
birch  and  hazel,  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  rivulet  which  whishes  be- 
tween banks  glorious  with  green  mosses,  lichens,  ferns,  honeysuckle,  and 
wild  ixwes.     In  the  spring  such  recesses  are  a  very  home  of  love  for  piping 
birds.     At  the  base  of  our  unknown,  untrodden,  promontory,  are  clefts  and 
caves,  worn  and  cut  into  the  strangest  shapes  by  the  everlasting  beat  of  the 
ocean  tides.     In  each  round  rooky  bowl,  filled  with  pure  sea-water,  is  a 
forest  of  fairy-like  trees  of  all  colours,  strangely  mingled — brown,  green,  and 
white.      Molluscs,   and  fish  almost  microscopic,  together  with  a  solitai'y 
crab  here  and  there,  move  about  in  this  their  little  world  of  beauty,  in  which, 
to  the  obsei-ver,  there  seems  indeed  to  be  nothing  but  purity  and  joy. 

"  But  the  gi*and  and  commanding  object  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lev«n  is 
Glencoe.       Seen  from  our  promontory,  its  precipices  rise  like  a  huge  wall, 
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dark  as  though  built  of  lava.  Tremenclou-s  buttresses,  from  base  to  summit, 
disengage  themselves  from  their  surface,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
depths  such  as  might  have  been  cut  and  cloven  by  Thor's  great  hammer, 
wielded  in  stormy  passion.  The  mountain  is  scored  across,  too,  by  deep 
lines  and  platforms  of  trap,  as  though  they  marked  the  successive  floods  of 
molten  rock  poured  out  by  volcanic  forces.  Nothing  can  be  more  utterly 
sombre,  sad,  and  desolate  than  this  Glencoe.  We  have  watched  it  in  its 
every  mood ;  sometimes  when  it  seemed  to  sleep  like  a  wearied  giant, 
wrapped  in  the  sun-mist ;  sometimes  when  it  began  to  arrest  the  western 
clouds,  until,  as  if  overcome  by  their  stifling  power,  they  covered  it  with 
impenetrable  masses  black  as  night ;  or,  again,  when  slowly  and  solemnly 
it  unveiled  itself  after  the  storm,  and  the  sun  crept  up  to  it,  after  visiting 
the  gi'een  fields  and  trees  below,  and  pouring  itself  on  white  cottages  and 
the  sails  of  fishing-boats,  until  at  last  it  scattered  the  clouds  from  the  dark 
precipices  and  sent  the  mists  flying — not  fiercely  but  kindly,  not  hastily 
but  slowly — in  white  smoke  up  the  glens,  tinging  with  auroral  light  the 
dark  ridge  as  they  streamed  over  it,  while  the  infinite  sky  appeared  without 
a  cloud  over  all,  and  as  if  supported  by  the  mighty  Pinal's  of  the  glen. 

"  Turning  to  the  east  the  scene  is  still  characteristic  of  our  Highlands. 
To  right  and  left,  to  north  and  south,  is  the  sea-river  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Southward,  it  flows  past  the  green  Lismore,  on  past  Oban,  Mull, 
until  it  is  lost  between  misty  headlands  in  the  far  Atlantic,  whose  waves 
boom  on  the  western  steeps  of  Jura. 

"  The  scenery  to  the  west,  which  hems  in  this  stretch  of  inland  sea,  is 
utterly  desolate. 

" .  .  .  .  Amidst  tliis  scenery  we  sp3nt  a  considerable  portion  of  last 
summer,  and  gazed  on  it  from  day  to  dii y,  and  from  morn  to  even,  with  de- 
light and  reverence.     We  have  fished  along  its  sea-coast  almost  every  even- 


ing. 


"  What  unsurpassed  glories  have  we  thus  witnessed  !  It  verily  seemed 
to  us  then  as  though  the  setting  sun  dropped  down  nearer  earth  to  concen- 
trate all  his  powers  on  that  one  landscape ;  to  display  untold  beauty  and 
adorn  it  with  glory  from  the  head  of  the  western  glen  above  the  loch  down 
to  the  sea ;  and  compelling  even  dark  Glencoe,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
hills,  to  do  it  honour  and  bow  before  it  with  their  golden  crowns  and  purplo 
robes.  First  of  all,  the  sun  began  to  collect  round  himself  clouds  spread  out 
into  seas,  grouped  into  islets,  with  colours  such  as  no  pen  or  pencil  has  ever 
conveyed  the  faintest  impression  of.  Then  beams  of  soft  silver  sheen  shot 
through  every  crossing  valley  and  down  through  every  cleft  and  cranny  in 
the  serrated  ridges,  penetrating  the  nether  dimness,  illuminating  the  curling 
smoke  of  the  valleys,  and  transfiguring  the  dark  pines  and  precipices,  and 
lighting  up  hidden  corners.  It  touched  the  green  pastures  of  the  shores  of 
Loch  Leven  as  with  a  magic  rod ;  it  kindled  the  mountain  ridges  to  the 
east,  so  that  these,  after  all  the  lower  valleys  were  dark,  retained  the  ligl.t 
of  day.  Having  glorified  Glencoe  from  base  to  summit,  it  concentrated  it  3 
beams,  ere  parting,  on  the  loftiest  peaks,  until  they  shone  in  a  subdued  niby 
light,  and  then  they  were  tipped  with  such  bright  burnished  gold  as  is  never 
seen  anywhere  except  on  the  icy  aiguilles  of  the  Alpi.  Gradually  the  halo 
seemed  to  pass  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  lingered  for  a  space  among  the 
clouds  with  that  splendour  and  wonder  of  glory  so  overpowering,  yet  so 
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variable — a  revelation  of  the  Almighty  Artist,  which,  once  8e«n,  remains 
a  precious  gift  stored  in  the  memory,  never  to  fade  away. 

•*  On  these  evenings  the  marvel  nearest  to  the  eye  was  the  appearance  of 
the  seal  It  was  wholly  indescribable.  But  merely  to  mention  it  will  re- 
call similar  spectacles  to  others.  The  waves  undulated  in  gentle  swell  with 
a  heavy,  dull,  molten,  hue.  Save  for  the  movements  of  flocks  of  birds, 
which  swam  and  dived  wherever  the  shoals  of  fish  disturbed  its  glassy  sur- 
face, it  seemed  cold  and  dead.  But  as  the  setting  sun  began  to  kindle  its 
waves  with  subdued  lights,  aided  by  glowing  cloud  and  mountain  of  every 
imaginable  hue,  there  spread  over  the  wide  expanse  of  still  water  such  a 
combination  of  colours — niby,  amethyst,  purple,  blue,  green,  and  grey — 
gleaming,  sparkling,  and  interclianging  like  the  Aurora,  until  every  gentle 
undulation  was  more  gorgeous  than  the  robes  of  Eastern  kings,  when  un- 
rolled ivova  the  looms  of  Benares  !  "* 

These  scenes  afforded  liim  more  than  "  tranquil  restoration ;"  they 
were  a  continual  "  passion  and  delight."  And  the  joy  they  conveyed  to 
him  he  tried  to  share  with  his  children,  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  evincing  his  eagerness  to  recreate  for  them  the  same  Highland 
associations  as  had  made  his  own  early  days  so  happy.  None  of  his 
boys  showed  more  excitement  than  he  when  they  were  out  fishing  on 
the  locli,  and  when  there  happened  to  be  a  good  '  take.'  On  the  cro- 
quet green,  competing  with  his  children,  he  was  the  keenest  of  the 
party.  When  a  chance  piper  arrived,  and  the  floor  was  cleared  for  a 
reel,  he  heartily  enjoyed  and  cheerily  applauded  the  merriment  of  the 
dancers.    "NVhat  he  felt  at  such  times  he  has  thus  expressed  :— 

"  'Dance,  my  cliiWren  !  lads  and  lasses  I 

Cut  and  shuffle,  toes  and  heels  I 
Piper,  roiir  I'loni  every  chanter 

Hurricanes  of  Highland  reels  ! 

*'  'Make  the  old  barn  shake  with  laughter. 
Beat  its  flooring  like  a  drum  ; 
•H,  I  Batter  it  with  Tullochgorum, 

Till  the  storm  without  ia  dumb  I 

" 'Sweep  in  circles  like  a  whirlwind, 

Flit  across  like  meteors  glancing  ; 
Crack  your  fingers,  shout  m  gladness, 

Think  of  nothing  but  of  dancing  !' 

"  Thus  a  grey-haired  father  spoaketh. 

As  he  claps  his  hands  nnd  nlun  rs : 
Yet  his  heart  is  qnietb 

And  hie  eyes  nre  il '  >  a. 


"  Well  he  kj 
Well  he 
Well  he  ki. 
What's  to 
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"  But  he  hears  a  far  o     music. 
Guiding  all  the  stat    )  spheres, 

In  his  father-heart  it  echoes, 
So  he  claps  his  hands  and  cheers." 

"  From  an  Essay  on  Highland  Scenery  \» hich  he  wnle  for  a  v 
Ali^eaty's desire,  illustrative  ot  "Mountain,  Locli,  and  Glen." 
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This  partici])ation  in  the  amusements  of  his  children  passed  naturally 
as  they  grew  older,  into  the  higher  companionshij)  of  sharing  all  their 
pursuits  and  studies.  His  method  of  C()nv(»ying  to  them  religious  in- 
struction was  as  efl'ective  as  it  was  simple.  He  trained  them  to  speak 
to  him  on  religious  subjects,  and  toll  him  their  difliculties,  and  so  edu- 
cated them  in  the  truest  sense.  Especially  in  later  years,  when  his 
Sunday  evenings  were  not  so  fully  occupied  with  public  duty,  he  spent 
hours  that  were  as  happy  to  them  as  to  himself,  in  hearing  what  they 
had  to  say,  while  some  part  of  Scripture  was  read  in  common.  How- 
ever trivial  the  idea  or  the  difficulty  of  the  child  might  seem  to  others, 
he  always  dealt  carefully  with  it,  and  tried  by  means  of  it  to  impress 
some  principle  which  was  worth  remembering.  "  When  I  asked  him 
about  anything  I  did  not  understand,"  writes  one  of  his  daughters,  "  my 
dear  father  would  say,  '  That's  right.  On  your  way  through  life  you'll 
come  across  many  a  stumbling-block  that  you  will  think  quite  im- 
passable, but  always  come  to  your  father,  for  he's  an  old  traveller  who 
can  show  you  a  path  through  many  a  difficulty.'  I  treasure  what  he 
said  to  me  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  some  fault  of  natural  tempera- 
ment. *  Don't  be  discouraged.  It  involves  in  many  ways  a  benefit. 
The  cure  is  to  think  more  about  God.  Look  at  yourself  as  much  as 
you  can  as  you  think  He  would  look  at  you,  an'd  look  on  others  in  the 
same  way.'  Oh  that  I  were  like  him !  Such  trust,  such  love,  such 
utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  such  sympathy  and  charity  and  energy ! 
Surely  these  things  are  born  with  people,  and  not  acquirements.  Yet 
he  once  said  to  me,  '  You  have  no  right  to  blame  your  natural  dispo- 
sition. By  so  doing  you  blame  God  who  gave  it  to  you.  No  quality 
is  bad  unless  perverted.'  " 

There  was  a  characteristic  of  his  later  life  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable that  his  youth  gave  no  promise  of  it.  He  was  naturally 
impatient  of  details,  careless  about  hours  and  arrangements,  hurried 
and  impulsive,  but  experience  taught  him  the  importance  of  punctu- 
ality and  forethought,  and  in  later  years  his  attention  to  minutise,  and 
the  careful  and  businesslike  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  public 
engagements,  surprised  those  who  had  known  him  with  other  habits. 

His  later  manner  of  preaching  differed  from  his  earlier,  and  as  a  rule, 
admitting  many  exceptions,  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  teaching — 
sometimes  of  homely  talk — than  of  set  discourse.  Simplicity  was  its 
constant  characteristic,  but  there  was  more ;  for  ever  and  anon  came 
bursts  of  indignant  denunciation  against  what  was  mean  or  selfish,  or 
brief  but  thrilling  touches  of  imagination  or  pathos  that  broke  the  even 
flow  of  instruction.  "  His  style  reminds  me,"  said  an  auditor,  who  was 
himself  a  celebrated  preacher,  "  of  the  smooth  action  of  a  large  engine, 
moving  with  the  ease  of  great  power  held  in  restraint."  "  It  was  not," 
says  another  hearer,  "  so  much  what  is  called  earnest  preaching,  as  the 
speaking  of  a  powerful  and  earnest  man  who  wished  to  do  you  good, 
and  threw  everything  else  aside  lor  that  end." 
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"  I  am  persuadecl  we  will  all  acknowledge  that  we  never  listened  to  any 
man  whose  word  came  so  home  to  tiie  heai*t.  For  myself,  at  least,  I  can 
say  that  no  preacher  ever  had  such  oower  over  me ;  nor  was  the  secret  of 
his  power  hard  to  discover.  .  .  .  That  which  told  more  than  all  upon 
me  was  the  total  absence  of  all  thought  of  self  which  characterised  his 
preaching.  While  listening  to  him,  tixe  thought  never  crossed  my  mind 
that  he  had  been  making  a  sermon.  Whether  composed  in  his  study,  or  left, 
as  was  so  often  the  ease,  to  such  languit^-e  as  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
might  suggest,  his  sermons  always  appeared,  to  me  of  a  purely  extempora- 
neous character ;  because  whether  wholly  or  partially  written,  or  not  written 
at  all,  they  were  the  spontaneous  outflc  wing  of  his  heart  at  the  moment, 
with  no  more  art  or  effort  than  what  is  seen  in  the  natural  rush  of  one  of 
his  own  loved  Highland  rivers ;  clear,  p.nd  deep,  and  strong  as  they,  but  with 
as  little  consciousness  of  any  private  aim,  or  any  desire  to  gratify  a  selfish 
feeling  or  to  win  human  praise."  * 

"  Other  preachers  we  have  heard,"  wrote  Dean  Stanley  in  the  Times,  "both 
in  England  and  France,  more  learned,  more  eloquent,  more  penetrating  to 
particular  audiences,  but  no  preacher  has  arisen  Avithin  our  experience,  with 
an  equal  power  of  riveting  the  general  attention  of  .he  varied  congregations 
of  modern  times  ....  none  who  so  combined  the  self-control  of  the  pre- 
i>«ved  discourse  with  the  directness  of  extemix)runeous  effort ;  none  with 
whom  th'!  sermon  approjiched  so  nearly  to  its  original  and  proper  idea — of 
a  convers;  \tion — a  serious  conversation,  in  which  the  fleeting  thought,  the 
unfionscicus  objection  of  the  listener,  seemed  to  be  readily  caught  up  by  a 
pa:jding  parenthesis — a  qualifying  word  of  the  speaker ;  so  that,  in  short, 
the  speaker  seemed  to  throw  himself  with  the  whole  force  of  his  soul  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  led  captive  against  their  will  by  something  more  than 
eloquence."  ^ 

Although  at  one  period  he  occasionally  wrote  his  sermon  seven  times 
over  before  he  preaciied  it,  there  were  years  during  which  he  seldom 
wrote  any  discourse  fully  out,*f*  but  preacliCd  from  notes  in  which  the 
sequence  of  ideas  was  clearly  marked.  These  notes,  though  often 
jotted  on  Saturday  afternoon,  were  the  result  of  constant  cogitation 
during  the  week. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  temperament,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  movements  of  modern  thought.  As  ho  had  long  fore- 
cast the  coming  storm  in  the  theological  atmosphere,  he  was  not  taken 
aback  hy  its  approach,  and,  in  order  that  his  hearers  sliould  be  prepared 
for  it,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  enforcing  guiding  principles,  rather  than 

•  From  a  sermon  entitled  "The  Hearer's  Kesponsibility,*'  preached  in  the  Barony 
Church  on  the  IZth-January,  1873,  by  the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  D.D.,  of  New  Grey- 
fiiars,  £dinbuiigh,  jn  the  occasion  of  his  introducing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang  as  successor  to 
Dr.  Macleod. 

t  He  was  once  preacliing  in  a  district  in  AyrNhire,  where  the  reading  of  a  sermon  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  fault  of  which  a  minister  can  be  guilty.  When  the  conerega- 
ticn  dispersed,  an  old  woman  overflowing  with  enthusiasm,  addressed  her  neighuour, 
••  Did  ve  ever  heaf  onything  sa«  f-an'  t  Was  na  that  a  sermon  ?''  But  all  her  expres- 
sions  of  admiration  being  met  by  siolid  silence,  she  shouted,  "Speak,  woman !  Was  n» 
that  tiiv\mon'\"  "Ou  aye,"  leplied  her  friend,  Milkily,  "but  he  read  it."  "Renditl" 
•aid  the  other,  with  indignani  imphubis,  "I  wadna  hue  cared  if  he  had  uhuitltd  it!" 
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of  discussing  special  questions.  The  ground  which  he  generally  took 
was  moral  more  than  intellectual.  Without  ignoring  the  issues  raised 
by  modern  inquiry,  he  sought,  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  religious  con- 
viction, to  appeal  to  the  moral  instincts,  and  to  reach  that  spirit  in 
man,  which  he  believed  is  bound  to  recognize  the  spiritual  glory  of 
God  on  the  face  of  Clirist,  as  much  as  intellect  is  bound  to  confess  the 
conclusions  of  reason.  He  clung  with  such  firm  faith  to  Christ,  and 
loved  God  with  such  fulness  of  childlike  affection  ;  holy  Scripture  was 
to  him  so  verily  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  its  salient  truths  were  so  self- 
evident  to  his  heart  and  conscience,  that  no  verbal  criticism,  no  logic 
of  tlie  lower  understanding,  could  for  a  moment  shake  his  loyalty  to 
the  eternal  fitness  of  the  revelation  of  love  and  holiness  in  Christ  which 
was  self-evident  to  his  spirit.  But  while  he  was  thus  firmly  anchored 
to  essential  catholic  beliefs,  he  '  could  swing  with  a  free  cable,'  as  he 
used  to  say,  in  reference  to  many  minor  questions.  For  tliat  hard 
negative  criticism,  whose  only  instrument  is  keen  or  coarse  intellect, 
and  which  is  prepared  with  callous  determination  to  deny  whatever 
cannot  be  logically  demonstrated,  he  had  no  liking.  He  was  too  sym- 
pathetic not  to  be  deeply  affected  by  the  religious  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties wliich  were  pressing  as  a  heavy  burden  on  many,  who  in  utter 
perplexity  were  crying  for  light.  But  some  of  the  theories  of  modern 
critics,  some  of  the  most  portentous  attacks  on  the  faith,  provoked  his 
sense  of  humour  more  than  his  alarm.  •'  The  devil  is  far  to  clever,"  he 
he  would  say,  "  not  to  be  intensely  amused  at  all  this.  What  frightful 
fools  those  men  mus>  seem  to  him  !  Can  you  not  imagine  how  Me- 
pliisto,  when  he  is  alone,  must  chuckle  at  the  absurdities  of  which 
clever  men  can  be  guilty  ?" 

His  manner  of  treating  doubters  was  powerful  and  sympathetic. 
After  one  or  two  straight  cuts  of  common  sense  or  liumour  had  sundered 
the  meshes  of  sophistical  argumentation,  he  would  carry  his  auditors 
away  from  doubtful  disputations,  into  the  wide  pure  heaven  of  his  own 
convictions  and  aspirations,  appeal  to  what  was  most  human  in  them, 
enlist  every  better  sympathy  on  his  side,  and  flash  light  into  the  mys- 
terious depths  of  conscience.  Many  a  man  beset  by  difficulty  on 
"  questions  of  the  day,"  came  away  from  his  teaching,  not  perhaps  feel- 
ing every  doubt  removed,  but  under  the  sense  that  truths  had  been 
spoken  which  "  could  perish  never,"  and  that  convictions  had  Ibeen 
awakened  which  no  chatter  of  the  schools  could  destroy. 

His  frequent  lamentations  over  that  deficiency  in  pastoral  work, 
which  was  forced  on  him  in  later  years  by  the  pressure  of  public  duty, 
may  convey  a  false  impression  of  the  extent  to  which  this  held  true. 
It  was  certainly  impossible  for  him  to  visit  his  congregation  as  he  once 
did,  but  the  sick  and  distressed  were  never  forgotten  by  him ;  and 
those  who  knew  anything  of  his  ministry  at  such  times  bear  witness 
to  the  wonderful  tenderness  of  his  sympathy,  and  delight  to  tell  how 
his  eye  would  swim  with  tears,  and  how  the  minutest  circumstance  of 
each  case  was  attentively  considere '.  by  him.     His  power,  indeed,  o\it 
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of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  it,  lay  in  that  genuine  bigheartedness  which 
everywhere  claimed  and  inspired  confidence. 

"  I  vrrife  as  one  who  knows,  whose  own  burden  has  been  made  easier  by 
him,  as  one  around  whom  his  arms  have  been,  and  on  whose  cheek  the  kiss 
of  his  deep  sympathy  has  fallen.  Few,  indeed,  who  knew  him  only  as  the 
genial  companion,  the  ready  platform  speaker,  or  the  poweriul  preacher,  can, 
even  remotely,  conceive  of  the  way  he  had  of  talking  to,  and  acting  upon, 
human  hearts,  when  alone  with  them.  It  was  then  that  the  glory  of  the 
man  came  out ;  then  you  knew  with  what  a  vision  he  saw  into  you  and 
comprehended  you ;  then  he  spoke  words  that  went  straight  into  your  soul, 
and  carried  healing  with  them,  for  he  never  kept  you  down  to  himself,  but 
took  you  up  with  himself  to  the  Father.  I  cannot  say  what  is  in  my  heart 
to  say,  but  this  one  thing  I  would  like  all  who  have  never  been  alone  with 
him  when  spiritual  things  v  ere  spoken  about,  to  believe  and  know,  that  he 
was  a  grander,  broader,  deeper,  diviner  man  than  he  could  ever  have  appear- 
ed to  you  to  be.  Nearly  thirteen  years  ago,  as  a  young  lad,  a  stranger  to 
this  country,  I  first  met  him,  and  from  that  hour  his  great  heart,  which 
always  warmed  to  the  stranger,  was  ever  ready  to  open,  and  his  kindly 
hand  to  help.  When  I  went  abroad  to  engage  in  the  work  which  lay  nearest 
to  his  own  heart,  it  was  with  no  formal  prayer  that  we  parted,  but  one  ever 
to  be  remembered ;  with  no  formal  farewell  of  a  formal  divine,  but  with  a 
loving  embrace ;  and  when  I  returned,  most  unwillingly,  but  through  neces- 
sity, the  same  arms  were  ready  to  welcome  me.  This  is  not  the  way  un- 
known men  are  wont  to  be  dealt  witli  by  known  men ;  young  men  by  old ; 
men  feebly  struggling,  or  baffled  and  beaten,  by  those  who  are  secure  on  the 
platform  of  life :  but  it  is  the  way  to  win  souls,  for  all  that,  and  it  was  the 
way  in  which  he  won  many."* 

"  His  power  of  sympathy,"  said  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  beautiful  funeral  ser- 
mon,  "  was  the  first  and  last  thing  in  his  character  which  impressed  you. 
....  I  never  knew  a  man  bound  to  humanity  at  so  many  points ;  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  found  in  humanity  so  much  to  int««st  him.  To  him  the 
most  commonplace  man  or  woman  yielded  up  some  contribution  of  individu- 
ality, and  you  were  tempted  to  wonder  which  of  all  the  various  moods 
through  which  he  passed,  was  the  one  most  congenial  to  him. 

« 'When  he  came  to  see  me,'  said  a  blacksmith,  'he  spoke- as  if  he  had 
been  a  smith  himself,  but  he  never  went  away  without  leaving  Christ  in  my 
heart!"' 


To  his  eldest  Sok  when  he  was  a  very  voang  boy  on  a  vuit  to  Fiunary.    The  original  is 
carefully  written  in  large  Soman  letters : — 

"Glasqow,  August  4,  1862. 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  are  in  Morven,  and  so  happy  there.  I  never  was  so 
happy  in  al!  my  life  as  I  used  to  be  when  I  waa  a  boy  there.  I  think  of 
you  as  if  you  were  myself  young  again.  For  I  fished  with  Sandy  and  uncle 
John  for  cod  among  the  rocks  in  the  bay,  and  in  the  burn  for  trout,  and 
went  to  the  Byre  for  warm  milk,  just  as  you  are  doing.  But  then  all  the 
old  teniers  are  dead.  There  were  Cuilag  and  Gasgach — oh,  such  dogs  I  If 
you  saw  them  worry  an  otter  or  a  wild  cat !    They  would  never  give  in. 

*  Letter  from  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Grant. 
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Ask  your  uncle  John  about  them,  and  ask  him  to  show  you  the  otter's  den 
at  Clachoran.  Oh,  Nommey,  be  happy  !  for  when  you  are  old  like  me  you 
willjremember'  Fiunary  as  if  it  was  the  garden  of  Eden  without  the  serpent. 

"  I  wish  you  could  remember,  as  I  can,  all  the  dear  friends  who  were 
once  there,  and  who  would  have  loved  you  as  they  loved  me — my  grand- 
papa, with  his  white  hair  and  blind  eyes,  and  my  grandmamma,  so  kind  and 
loving ;  and  aunts  Margaret,  Mary,  Grace,  Arehy,  Jessy.  I  see  all  their 
faces  now  before  me.  They  were  all  so  good,  and  loved  God  and  everybody. 
Dockie,  dear  !  thank  God  for  good  friends,  and  for  having  so  many  of  them. 

"  Did  they  show  you  where  I  lived  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  school  I 
used  to  be  in  1" 
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To  his  eldest  DAcoHTEn,  when  she  went  to  school  at  Brighton ; — 

"GLA8OOw,'il|)n7  30,  1865. 

"  Do  you  remember  yoii!-  old  father  t  I'm  not  sure  if  you  do — old  Abel 
Feragus,  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Brown  ? 

"  So  you  were  very  sorry,  old  girl,  when  we  left  you  that  day  1  You 
thought  you  would  not  care.     Hem  !  I  knew  better. 

"  And  so  the  poor  lassie  cried,  and  was  so  lonely  the  first  night,  and  would 
have  given  worlds  to  be  at  home  again  !  And  your  old  dad  was  not  a  bit 
soriy  to  leave  you,  not  he — cruel-hearted  man  that  he  is !  Nor  was  your 
mother,  wretched  old  woman  that  she  is  !  And  yet  'you  would  wonder'  how 
aorvy  we  both  were,  and  how  often  the  old  man  said  '  Poor  dear  lassie  !'  and 
the  old  wife  '  Poor  dear  darlingi'  But  no  tear  filled  our  eye.  Are  you  sure 
of  that?  I'm  not.  And  the  old  father  said,  'I'm  not  afraid  of  my  girl. 
I'm  sure  she  will  prove  heraelf  good,  kind,  loving,  and  obedient,  and  won't 
be  lazy,  but  do  her  work  like  a  heroine,  and  remember  all  her  old  dad  told 
her !'  and  her  mammy  said  the  same.  And  then  the  mammy  would  cry,  and 
het  old  dad  would  call  her  a  fool  (respectfully).  And  so  we  reached  London, 
and  then  we  got  your  letter,  which  made  us  very  happy ;  and  then  the  old 
man  said  *  Never  fear !  she  will  do  right  well,  and  will  be  very  happy,  and 

Miss will  like  her,  and  she  will  like  Miss !'  and  *  we  shall  soon 

meet  again  !'  chimed  in  the  mammy.  'If  it  be  God's  will,  we  shall !'  said 
the  dad,  '  and  won't  we  be  happy  !' 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling !  May  you  love  your  own  Father  in  heaven 
far  more  than  you  love  your  own  father  on  earth,  and  I  know  how  truly 
you  love  me,  and  you  know  how  truly  I  love  you ;  but  He  loves  you  infin- 
itely more  than  I  can  possibly  do,  though  I  give  you  my  whole  heart. 

"  Will  you  write  a  line  to  the  old  man !  And  remember  he  won't  criti- 
cise it,  but  be  glad  to  hear  all  your  chatter." 

To  the  Samb  :— 

"  It  is  now,  I  think,  thirteen  years,  my  dearest ,  since  your  old  dad 

and  your  mother  first  saw  with  joy  and  gratit.ude  your  chubby  face,  and 
received  you,  their  first-born,  as  a  gift  from  God.  It  was  indeed  a  solemn 
day  to  your  parents  to  have  had  an  immortal  l)eing  given  to  them,  whom 
they  could  call  their  own  child ;  and  it  was  a  solemn  day,  though  you  knew 
it  not,  for  you,  dearest,  when  you  began  a  life  which  would  never  end. 
You  have  been  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  us  ever  since ;  and  you  cannot 
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yet  understand  the  longings,  the  earnest  prayers  offered  up  by  ns  both  that 
you  may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  make  your  life  a  source  of  joy  and  blessing 
to  youi-self,  and  be  a  joy  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  you  belong,  who  has 
redeemed  you  to  God  with  His  own  blood,  and  who  loves  you  inconceivably 
more  than  your  own  loving  parents  do.  I  hope,  dearest,  you  will  thank  God 
for  all  His  kindness  to  you — do  speak  your  heart  out  to  Him.  He  likes 
you  to  do  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  feel  grateful  for  your  many  mercies. 

"  Oh,  my  own  darling  !  you  little  know  how  your  mother  and  I  desire 
and  [tray  for  this,  as  the  one  thing  to  obtain  which  we  could  suffer  and  die, 
that  you  may  love  and  obey  Jesus  Christ ;  that  you  may  know  Him  and 
speak  to  Him,  trust  Him,  obey  Him,  as  your  Friend,  Brother,  Saviour,  who 
dearly  loves  you,  and  desires  you  dearly  to  love  Him  in  return.  There  is  no 
blessing  God  could  give  me  in  this  world  to  be  compared  for  one  moment  to 
that  of  seeing  my  childi'en,  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself,  proving 
themselves  to  be  children  of  God.  Let  me  have  this  joy  in  you  first,  as  my 
first-born !  God  will  give  the  uns])eakable  blessing  if  you  pray  to  Him,  and 
si)eak  to  Him  about  it,  simply,  frankly,  as  you  would  speak  to  me — but 
even  more  confidingly  than  you  could  even  to  me.  In  the  meantime,  deai'ie, 
thank  Him  for  all  He  has  done  for  you  and  given  to  you.  I  am  sure  I 
thank  Him  for  His  gift  of  youi-self  to  us  both. 

••  I  dare  say  you  have  sometimes  home-sickness.  Eh  1  But  you  cannot 
suffer  from  this  youthful  disease  as  much  as  I  did  when  I  went  first  from 
home.  So  you  need  not  wonder — at  least  I  do  not — if  you  should  some- 
times think  youreelf  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  get  into  sad  fits,  and 
weary  longings,  and  think  everything  at  home  most  beautiful !  But  this  is 
just  a  part  of  our  education,  and  a  training  for  life,  and  must  be  made  the 
most  of. 

•'  Now  write  to  your  dad,  anyway  you  like.    I  won't  criticise.    Miss 

won't  look  at  your  letter,  as  I  wish  you  to  write  freely  to  me.  She  kindly 
agi-eed  to  this.  All  our  correspondence  may  be  quite  secret.  Miss  Macleod  ! 
Now,  uiy  lassie,  cheer  up  !  Be  jolly  !  Work  like  a  brick,  and  enjoy  your- 
self like  a  linnet.    1  am  sure  you  will  come  on  famously — '  Never  say  die !'  " 


To  the  Samk  : — 


'•Balmoral,  June  12,  1865. 


*'  I  want  to  send  you  a  loving  word  from  this,  to  prove  to  you  how  your 
old  da<l  remembei-s  you. 

"  I  came  here  Saturday,  and  preached  yesterday,  and  you  may  bo  sure 
the  Queen  is  very  goo<l  and  kind,  when  she  is  so  kind  to  your  old  dad.  But 
he  loves  lusr  very  much,  and  is  proud  to  serve  her. 

"  1  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  dearest,  and  I  hope  you  seriously 
and  prayerfully  try  to  do  all  I  told  you  in  my  long  letter.  I  would  sooner 
•^ee  you  sick  and  poor  with  the  love  of  Chiist,  than  the  queen  of  the  whole 
rorld,  for  ever  and  ever,  without  it." 

"  Shandon,  April  18,  1866. 

"  Your  dad  has  come  here  for  rest — that  is,  to  reply  to  a  ton  of  letters ; 
among  others,  to  yours  of  March  3.  Oh,  I  wisli  you  were  hei'e  to  enjoy  the 
delicious  air  !  No !  for  you  have  got  better  at  Brighton.  To  see  your 
mammy  t    No  !  for  you  prefer  Miss to  all  your  family.   To  be  claspeil 
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to  the  hu-izum  of  your  oUl  dadi  No  !  you  are  too  refined  for  that.  But  to 
get  your  dad  his  slippers,  for  his  unfeeling  family  left  them  beliind  in 
(.Jlasgow  ! 

"  This  day  is  lovely — the  sea  is  calm,  and  the  gulls  are  floating  about 
without  coughs  or  colds.  No  flannels  on  their  throats,  no  nightcaps  on 
their  heads,  or  warm  stockings  on  their  feet.  No  gruel  or  warm  bath  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  No  '  Gregory '  in  the  morning.  The  birds  are  singing 
most  correctly,  and  never  were  in  a  boarding-school.  The  old  hills  are  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  if  they  are  not  Macleod's  they  Make  Clouds.  Yester- 
day lots  of  rain  fell  on  them,  and  they  had  no  umbrellas.  But  though 
their  noses  ran  with  water  for  a  while,  they  are  all  dry  now,  and  no  sneez- 
ing. The  winds  are  kissing  the  sea,  and  the  sea  only  laughs.  Naughty 
sea  and  winds !  No  wonder  the  good  steamer  is  indignant,  and  blows  smoke 
at  the  wind,  and  whips  the  sea  with  its  paddles  till  it  foams  with  rage. 
The  Iambs  are  playing  about  like  little  idle  fools,  never  thinking  of  the 
coming  days  of  mint  sauce  or  roast  mutton.  They  think  that  the  world 
was  made  to  enable  them  to  suck  their  mothers  and  wag  their  tails.  They 
don't  believe  in  butchers,  nor  do  their  mothers.  The  quiet  is  great,  but 
for  Willy.  His  song  is  louder  than  the  birds.'  He  flies  like  the  wind, 
kisses  his  mother  like  the  lambs,  is  as  hearty  as  the  gulls,  and  patronises 
the  cruel  butcher." 


To  the  Same  :— 


"Ems,  May  7,  1871. 


"  My  dearest  old  girl,  I  send  my  parental  blessing  to  you  on  your  birth- 
day.    That  was  a  joyous  day  to  your  father  and  mother,  an«l  eveiy  return 

makes  us  more  and  more  thankful  for  you,  and .    ■  But  I  won't  praise 

you, — what  t  but  I  will  say  that .     No,  I  won't !     One  thing  is  certain. 

What  1  Guess  !     Well,  then,  of  all  the  girls  I  ever  knew,  you  are  one  that 

— what  1   It  is  for  you  to  say.     This  only  I  will  say,  that .    But  there's 

no  use  !     You  know  what,  my  darling  !    So  kiss  your  father.     As  for , 

poor  body,  the  less  said  about  her  the  better !  But  this  I  will  say,  she 
never  snores — never !  and  she  also — yea  of  course — loves  the  children,  but 
not— who  V 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

INDIA. 

DU.  MACLEOD  had  for  several  years  been  convinced  that  the 
Church  oujrht  to  send  a  deputation  to  India,  There  were  many 
important  questions  connected  with  missions  in  that  country,  which, 
he  believed,  could  be  decided  only  by  Commissioners,  who,  l)esides 
considering  mattere  affecting  particular  localities,  might  take  a  wide 
survey  of  the  condition  of  India  in  reference  to  Christianity.  He  had 
long  anticipated,  too,  the  possibility  of  being  himself  appointed  to  such 
a  duty,  and  was  prepared,  at  almost  any  personal  risk,  to  undertake  it. 
"  I  have  the  most  distinct  recollection,"  writes  Dr.  Clerk,  "  that  in  the 
summer  of  1865,  speaking  to  me,  as  he  often  did,  of  the  possibility  of 
his  being  asked  to  goto  India,  he  told  me  that  medical  friends,  to 
whom  he  liad  casually  mentioned  the  matter,  had  assured  him  it  wouhl 
entail  certain  death,  but  that  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  that  if  the 
Church  asked  him  to  represent  her,  he  would  rather  die  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  than  live  in  the  neglect  of  it  I  am  convinced  that, 
in  the  true  martyr  spirit,  he  gave  his  life  for  tl  e  conversion  of  India, 
and  tliat  the  fruit  will  appear  in  due  season.  He  ardently  anticipated 
glorious  results  from  a  Christianised  India— a  youthful  Church  with 
the  warmth  of  the  Eastern  heart  and  the  quickness  of  the  Eastern 
mind,  drawing  its  inspiration,  not  from  the  stereotyped  forms  of  the 
West,  but  directly  from  the  Fountain  of  Eternal  Life  and  Truth. 
Often  did  he  in  the  most  glowing  language  picture  the  effect  upon 
Europe  and  America,  should  light  again  stream  from  tlie  East  to 
quicken  their  decaying  enei-gies." 

He  was,  therefore,  not  taken  by  surprise  when  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1867,  acting  on  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Mission  Board  at 
Calcutta,  appointed  him,  along  with  Dr.  Watson  of  Dundee,  to  repre- 
sent the  Church  of  Scotland  in  India. 

Before  he  left  this  country  he  carefully  determined  the  chief  ques- 
tions to  which  his  attention  should  be  directed.  Ever  since  his 
enthusiasm  had  been  kindled  by  liis  intercourse  at  Loudoun  with  the 
noble  widow  of  ex-Governor-General  Lord  Hastings,  he  had  taken  an 
almost  romantic  interest  in  the  policy  of  our  Eastern  empire  ;  was 
familiar  with  the  details  of  every  campaign  from  the  days  of  Clive  to 
the  Indian  mutiny ;  and  had  read  much  of  the  religious  as  well  as 
civil  history  of  the  natives.  He  had  also  for  years  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  India  Missions ;  and  in  order  to  profit  by 
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as  wide  a  range  of  experience  as  possible,  lie  corresponded  with 
persons  in  this  country  well  acquainted  with,  or  earnestly  interested 
in,  these  Missions,  and  obtained  from  them  various,  and  therefore 
valuable,  statements  of  those  difficulties  and  objections  regarding  which 
inquiry  was  needed.  From  the  topics  suggested  by  these  and  similar 
authorities,  he  and  his  brother  deputy  drew  up,  during  their  outward 
voyage,  a  series  of  queries,  embracing  the  points  which  most  required 
investigation. 

They  had  also  peculiar  advantages,  when  in  India,  for  gaining  the 
best  answers  to  their  inquiries.  They  were  welcomed  as  fiiends  by 
the  representatives  and  agents  of  every  Church  and  Mission,  from  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  India  down  to  the  poorest  native 
catechist,  and  received  from  them  all  every  possible  aid  and  informa- 
tion. They  enjoyed  the  frankest  intercourse  with  educated  natives  of 
all  varieties  of  creed  and  of  no  creed,  and  with  the  conductors  of  the 
Press,  religious  and  secular,  Christian  and  Hindoo.  They  were 
honoured  likewise  with  the  confidence  of  the  highest  and  best  informed 
Officers  of  State,  in  each  of  the  Presidencies,  and  were  thus  able  to 
gauge  opinion  in  different  places  and  among  different  ranks  and  types 
of  men,  and  to  form  their  conclusions  from  unusually  comprehensive 
data.  "  We  had  in  our  investigations,"  he  reports,  "  advantages  similar 
to  those  possessed  by  a  Government  Commission,  which  cites  select 
witnesses  and  visits  select  districts,  and  the  value  of  whose  conclusions 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  time  spent  in  inquiry,  or  to  be  balanced 
against  those  arrived  at  by  'the  oldest  inhabitant'  of  any  one  village." 

In  speaking  of  tlie  trouble  .Dr.  Macleod  took  to  obtain  trustworthy 
information,  not  only  on  the  questions  bearing  directly  on  his  mission, 
but  in  regard  to  everything  which  came  under  his  notice,  and  the 
consequent  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  he  reached  (an  accuracy  which 
has  since  been  recognised  by  some  of  the  ablest  authorities  on  Indian 
affairs),  Dr.  Watson  thus  describes  the  dithculties  which  had  to  be 
encountered  : — 

"  No  one  who  has  not  had  something  to  do  with  gathering  informa- 
tion can  imagine  the  difficulty  of  sifting  the  opinions  and  statements 
which  are  made  by  residents  in  India  on  itsJ  internal  affairs.  If  you 
are  content  to  take  the  first  witness  you  iind  as  an  authority,  and  to 
form  your  judgment  according  to  his  evidence,  you  vill  avoid  much 
perplexity ;  but  you  will  run  the  risk  of  holding  mo;  t  eiToncous  anil 
one-sided  views.  Dr.  Maoleod  used  often  to  express  his  astonislnnent 
at  the  opposite  and  contradictory  declarations  made  to  him  by  persons 
who  seemed  to  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  what  they 
spoke  about.  Two  men,  or  half-a-dozen  men,  who  ought  to  have  been 
each  in  his  own  line  a  guarantee  for  correctness,  would  on  some  point 
give  as  many  different  opinions,  formed  on  their  own  personal 
experience. 

"  Each  man  had  lived  in  a  little  world  of  his  own ;  in  the  presence 
of  his  own  countrymen  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  all  except  his  own 
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circle.  And,  indeed,  one  is  surprised  at  the  separateness  and  isolation 
of  European  society  in  the  great  centres  of  the  population;  for,  if  > 
you  pass  from  one  little  circle  to  another,  it  is  like  crossing  into  a  new 
region  of  mental  life ;  and  ihe  instmments  for  gauging  facts,  opinions, 
experiencas,  and  modes  of  thought  need  to  be  readjusted.  To  follow 
injplicitly  the  traditions  and  convictions  of  your  informants  on  almost 
any  subject  of  wide  interest,  you  must  lay  aside  to-day  the  impressions 
you  took  up  yesterday ;  to-morrow  you  may  have  cause  to  return  to 
your  earlier  ones,  and  day  by  day  you  may  have  to  modify  now  one 
and  now  another  of  your  notions,  proved  on  wliat  you  believed  good 
grounds ;  and  after  all  you  will  retain  your  latest  conviction  with 
caution  and  modesty. 

"  It  was  no  easy  matter,  then,  for  a  man  like  him,  who  wished  to 
probe  everything,  and  to  attain  to  the  truth,  to  ascertain  correct  data. 
At  times  he  grew  impatient,  and  at  other  times  he  used  to  look  on  the 
matter  on  its  ludicrous  side,  and  illustrate  it  by  a  stoiy  his  father  had 
often  told,  of  an  incident  at  tlie  trial  of  some  case  at  which  he  was 
present.  The  witness  in  the  bo.x  was  a  Highlandman  unable  to  speak 
ft'  word  of  English,  and  he  gave  his  evidence  through  an  interpreter. 
When  a  question  was  put  to  tlie  witness,  he  would  hesitate  and  say. 
'  I  think,  well,  I  daresay,  yes.'  Then  the  interpreter  turns  to  the 
judge  Avith  this  statement.  He  says,  '  Yes,'  my  lord,  but  he  seems  not 
quite  sure.'  '  Ask  him  again,*  says  the  judge  ;  and  again  the  witness 
hesitated,  balanced  statements,  and  concluded  with  '  I  think,  well  1 
daresay,  no.'  Whereupon  the  interpreter  announced  the  reply,  and 
shouted,  '  he  says  *  No,'  my  lord,'  and  so  the  case  proceeded,  inter- 
rupted every  now  and  again  by  the  twofold  answer,  '  Jfe  says,  *  Yes,' 
my  lord ;  he  says,  'No,'  my  lord,'  until  the  judge  completely  lost  hi.s 
temper. 

"  It  was  often  through  similar  difficulties  of  contradiction  from  tlie 
witness-box,  and  from  diftereut  lips,  that  Dr.  McLeod  wa,-*  obliged  to 
draw  his  knowledge  of  what  were  the  facts  and  opinions  of  Indian 
life :  and  he  seized  every  chance  of  correcting  his  impressions  by  put- 
ting the  right  questions  to  the  right  men,  and  by  a  sort  of  instinctive 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  replies  he  received  to  his  numerou.^ 
and  sifting  inquiries." 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  deputation  was  enthusiastic,  and  their 
labours  were  constant  and  onerous.  Crowds,  in  whicli  natives  were 
mingled  with  Eiiglish,  assembled  in  the  Churches  in  which  they  wen? 
to  preach,  or  at  the  meetings  they  were  to  address.  Every  day,  almost 
every  hour,  had  its  engagements  ;  examining  schools,  conferring  wit!» 
missionaries,  and  responding  to  the  attentions  and  Ijospitalities  wliicli 
were  bestowed  on  thmn.  To  the  Indian  habit  of  early  rising  there 
M'as  too  frequently  added  the  home  custom  of  late  sitting,  with  its 
consequent  exhaustion.  "  It  is  certainly  trying,"  he  writes,  "  for  a 
stranger,  whf)  is  entertained  hospitably  every  night,  and  who  conse- 
quently retires  late,  to  have  his  first  sleep  broken  by  the  card  of  some 
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distinguished  ofTicial  handed  to  him  about  daybreak."  This  strain  upon 
his  system  told  more  perniciously  than  he  was  at  the  time  conscious 
of.  "  It  was  very  difticult,"  Dr.  Watson  says,  "  to  convince  him  that, 
for  a  man  like  him,  labour  in  Scotland,  with  its  cold  and  bracing  at- 
mosphere, was  one  thing,  and  labour  in  a  tropical  climate  was  another 
thing.  He  believed  it  on  the  whole ;  but  unless  the  belief  was  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  by  physical  pain  or  inconvenience,  it  was  in- 
operative ;  and  he  was  apt  to  forget  that  he  was  in  a  region  where 
exertion  such  as  he  was  accustomed  to  at  home  would  entail  upon  him 
consequences  of  a  serious  kind.  The  only  instance  in  which  he  seemed 
to  distrust  the  climate  of  India  was  in  regard  to  his  mode  of  living. 
He  could  both  enjoy  life  and  forego  its  enjoyments,  as  few  men  could, 
without  a  sense  of  loss ;  he  could  avail  himself  of  the  most  boundless 
hospitality,  and  he  could  at  the  most  sumptuous  table  fare  like  a  her- 
mit ;  and  when,  a  day  or  two  after  his  landing  in  Bombay,  he  was  told 
by  a  physician  that  everything  which  was  safe  for  him  at  home  was 
not  equally  safe  in  India,  he  was  perfectly  unaffected  by  the  news ; 
and,  so  far  as  meat  and  drink  were  concerned,  he  walked  strictly  by 
medical  rule.  In  all  other  respects  he  forgot  his  belief  in  the  dangers 
of  India :  he  spoke  in  public,  he  talked  in  private,  he  listened,  he 
exerted  body  and  brain  from  morning  till  night,  he  spent  himself  with- 
out grudging  and  without  consideration.  On  one  occasion  he  i)reached 
for  about  an  hour  while  sailing  down  the  lied  Sea,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  service  he  was  almost  dead.  His  face  was  flushed,  his  lu^d  ached, 
his  brain  was  confused ;  and  when  he  retired  to  his  cabin  the  utnjost 
efforts  were  required  to  restore  him.  The  warning  was  noted  by  him, 
and  often  remembered,  but  it  was  as  often  forgotten  or  neglected  after- 
wards. 

•  I  shall  not  attempt,"  Dr.  Watson  continues,  "  to  describe  the  inter- 
est which  was  felt  amongst  all  classes  in  Invlia  in  the  speeches  and 
sermons  of  Dr.  Macleod.  The  visit  of  a  man  of  much  less  note  would 
have  attracted  some  attention,  and  would  have  brought  together  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  English-speaking  population  in  every  city  which 
was  visited.  Moreover,  the  novelty  of  the  visit,  the  first  of  its  kind  from 
Scotland,  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  Christians,  and  to 
excite  the  curiosity,  if  not  a  deeper  feeling,  amongst  all  the  races  and 
religions  of  India  His  name  had  gone  before  him  in  every  province. 
No  efforts  had  been  used  to  draw  the  notice  of  the  world  to  his  visit ; 
the  ordinary  publication  of  a  list  of  passengers  by  the  next  steamer, 
confirming  a  rumour  that  Dr.  Macleod  was  on  his  way  to  India,  was 
9f  itself  enough.  His  arrival  was  looked  forward  to  with  eagerness, 
and,  soon  after  his  landing,  invitations  and  enquiries  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  were  sent  in.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  received  with 
kindness  and  cordiality ;  in  many  places  with  that  deep  respect  and 
veneration  which  had  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  admired 
his  works  and  had  heard  of  his  labours,  and  in  many  places  he  was 
welcomed  with  feelings  of  ardour  arising  to  enthusiasm. 
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"The  foremost  men  in  India  in  civil  and  military  and  ecclesiastical 
posts  were  ready  to  do  liim  honour  and  to  aid  him  ;  in  public  and  in 
private  they  testified  for  him  their  personal  respect ;  and  when  they 
found  him  to  be  a  mnn  whose  eyes  were  observant,  whose  sympathies 
were  quick,  whose  large-heartedness  was  so  comprehensive  and  whose 
humour  was  so  genial  and  overpowering,  it  seemed  as  if  all  barriers 
were  broken  down,  and  as  if  they  had  known  him  personally  all  their 
lives.  He  gained  access  to  persons  anl  sources  of  information  which, 
without  any  wish  to  disoblige,  would  have  been  shut  to  most  other 
men. 

"  Nothing  indeed  was  lacking  in  the  welcome  which  greeted  him; 
and  never  did  visitor  appreciate  kindness  more.  But  withal  he  was 
not  misled  by  these  marks  of  flattery  and  good-feeling.  He  could  dis- 
tinguish between  the  genuine  and  the  unreal :  he  knew  well  enough 
that  whilst  there  were  many  who  testified  their  zeal  and  good-will, 
many  more  had  the  future  in  view,  and  were  careful  to  propitiate  an 
author  who  was  likely  to  command  as  wide  a  circle  of  readers  as  any 
writer  in  Great  Britain.  And,  apart  from  this,  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
the  special  object  which  carried  him  to  India ;  and  all  external  atten- 
tions, all  readiness  to  listen,  all  offers  of  hospitality  or  public  respect, 
were  regarded  by  him  as  helps  to  his  work,  and  as  opening  up  for  him 
a  surer  path  to  that  knowledge  of  Indian  life  and  Indian  afl'airs  ot 
which  he  was  in  search," 


From  his  Journal  :— 


'•  CCILCHENNA,  Julij  24,  1867. 


"  Dear  place,  with  what  genuine  love  and  gratitude  I  Mrrite  its  name  !  I 
thought  I  was  too  old  to  love  nature  as  I  have  done,  Wha*  '  time  I  have 
had,  what  glorious  scenery,  what  fresh  mornings,  and,  oh,  ^  .  t  evenings! 
With  smooth  seas  gleaming  with  the  hues  of  a  dove's  neck ;  mountains 
with  every  sliade  which  can  at  such  times  be  produced ;  Glencee  in  sun- 
shine and  in  deepest  crimson  ;  Glengoar,  with  its  sunbeams  lighting  up  the 
hill  sides  with  the  softest  dreamy  velvet  hues ;  mountain  masses  of  one  dark 
hue  clearly  defined  against  the  blue  sky,  and  fading  into  grey  over  Duart. 
What  cloud  shadows,  and  what  effects  from  pines,  and  cottages  with  grey 
smoke  and  lines  of  silver  along  the  shore,  and  the  masts  of  ships  at  anchor  ! 
Praise  God  for  this  glorious  world  !  the  world  made  and  adorned  by  Him 
who  died  on  the  cross.  What  a  gospel  of  peace  and  good- will  it  ever  is  to 
me — not  a  prison  but  a  palace — hung  with  pictures  of  glory,  fidl  of  works 
of  art,  and  all  so  pure  and  holy.  Every  bunch  of  gi*een  fern,  every  bit  of 
burning  heather,  the  birches,  the  pure  streams,  the  everything,  says,  '  I  love 
you — love  me — and  rejoice  !'  Sometimes  I  wept,  and  sometimes  prayed,  and 
enjoyed  silent  praise — I  bless  Thee  for  it ! 

••  And  then  there  was  my  dear  family  all  together,  and  all  so  well,  and 
the  walks,  the  pic-nics  to  the  hills,  Glencoe,  Glengoar,  tb6  fisliing  in  the 
evening — all  sunshine — all  happiness — most  wonderful  for  so  many  and  all 
sinners,  in  this  world  of  sin  and  discipline.  It  is  of  ^  A  our  Father,  and 
a  type  of  what  will  be  forever. 
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"  Forbid  that  this  should  hinder  us'  and  not  rather  help  us  to  do  our 
duty,  Bevel's  duty,  and  to  accept  any  trial.  I  feel  this  is  a  calm  harbour  in 
wJiiclj  I  am  refitting  for  a  long  voyage." 

To  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq. :—  "Augmt,  1867. 

"  Yes,  I  go  on  the  5th  of  November  on  a  great  mission  to  India,  not 
verily  to  P»-e8byterian8  only,  but  to  see  what  the  eye  alone  can  see,  and  to 
verify  or  test  what  cannot  be  seen,  but  which  I  either  question  or  believe 
anent  missions  in  general  and  education. 

"  I  have  been  in  paradise  with  my  family.  The  heavenly  district  is 
called  in  maps  of  earth,  Lochaber.  But  what  map  could  give  all  the  glory 
iu  the  world  without,  and  the  world  within  ? 

"  It  has  been  a  blessed  preparation  for  labour  night  and  day.  I  had  a 
mission  sermon  of  good-will  to  man." 


To  Mrs.  MACLEOD:— 


"  Balmoral,  Friday,  September  10<A,  1867. 


"  It  waa  a  glorious  day ;  but  rather  a  weary  journey  from  Glasgow  yes- 
terday. 

"  This  morning's  telegram  announced  the  death  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce 
suddenly  at  Boston.  Ljidy  Frances  Buillie,  his  sister,  is  here.  I  have  been 
with  her  and  prayed  with  her.  She  accompanies  me  to  Peith  to-morrow. 
I  feel  very  truly  for  her.  Three  such  brothers.  Lord  Elgin,  General  Bruce, 
and  Sir  Frederick  dying  so  suddenly  !     Mystery  ! 

"  I  had  a  long  and  pleasant  interview  with  the  Queen.  With  my  last 
breath  I  will  uphold  the  excellence  and  nobleness  of  her  character.  It  waa 
really  grand  to  hear  her  talk  on  moral  courage,  and  on  living  for  duty." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"August  11,  Glasgow. — I  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  sending  a  deputation  to  India,  and  my  fnends  in  the  Committee 
know  it.  I  never  brought  it  formally  before  the  Committee  from  an  awk- 
ward, silly  feeling  of  fear  lest  they  should  supjiose  it  was  a  mere  personal 
affair.  I  had,  however,  I  believed,  mentioned  to  friends  in  private  that  so 
convinced  was  I  of  its  importance,  that  1  was  disposed  to  hazard  the  offer 
of  my  going  at  my  own  expense. 

"  How  often  did  I  ponder  over  India !     It  possessed  me,  but  I  held  my- , 
self  in.     I  determined  not  to  lead  but  to  follow.     The  Lord  knows  how 
often  I  asked  His  counsel. 

"  When  the  Sunday  question  came  up,  I  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  India. 
I  felt  then  that  I  was  tjibooed.  I  would,  indeed,  have  resigned  the  Con- 
.venership,  except  from  the  determination  not  to  confess  any  sense  of  wrong- 
doing which  I  did  not  feel.  I  learned  but  the  other  day  that  a  meeting 
was  called  at  the  time  to  get  me  to  resign ;  the  vote  was  taken  and  carried 
against  them.  I  thank  God  for  the  noble  freedom  of  the  Church,  which 
.oould  not  only  entertain  the  thought  of  sending  me,  but  act  upon  it  as  they 
have  done. 

"  After  my  report  for  the  last  Assembly  was  finished,  a  letter  came  from 
Calcutta,  from  om*  Corresponding  Board,  requesting  the  Convener  to  visit 
India. 
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•'  I  callerl  a  mooting^  in  Ediubur^h  of  ii  few  frionrls  in  the  Committee, 
best  fitted  to  advise  me.  They  told  mo  I  must  lay  an  otHuial  document  be- 
fore the  Committee.  The  meeting  was  calleil  by  the  Moderator  of  Assem- 
bly, and  I  was  absent.  All  I  said  was  that  this  Assembly  should  decide 
one  way  or  other,  if  I,  a  man  fifty-six  years  of  a;»e,  was  even  to  consider 
the  proposal.  I  telegraphed  next  day  to  Dr.  Craik  to  print  their  deLver- 
ance,  whatever  it  was,  so  that  the  Assembly  might  have  it  before  them  in 
a  tangible  form.  It  wa  i  printed  accordingly,  and  I  simply  read  it,  excusing 
the  fact  of  its  not  buing  in  the  report,  from  the  request  having  come  so  late, 
and  in  this  form  taking  me  aback.  The  Assembly  discussed  the  qttestion, 
and  were,  strange  to  stiy,  unanimous  in  granting  the  request,  if  the  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow  agreed  thereto,  and  if  Funds  were  raised  independent  of 
the  sulwcriptions  for  the  Mission.  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Greenock,  nobly  of- 
fered to  guarantee  ,£1,000  if  I  went,  and  so  this  barrier  was  removed  ! 

"  My  physicians  said  Yes. 

"  My  wife  said  Yes,  if  God  so  wills.  My  aged  and  blessed  mother  said 
Yes. 

"  My  congregation  1  Well,  I  wrote  dear  James  Campbell,  my  wise,  cau- 
tious, loving,  and  dear  friend  and  elder,  and  he  read  to  my  Session  a  letter 
written  from  Cuilchenna,  which  told  the  whole  truth,  and  the  Session  said 
Yes.  Could  I  say  No  ]  Could  I  believe  in  God,  as  a  guide,  and  say  No  ? 
It  was  difficult  to  say  Yea.  The  wife  and  bairns  made  it  difficult ;  but  was 
I  to  be  a  coward,  and  every  officer  in  the  army  to  rebuke  me  ?  No  !  I 
said  Yes,  with  a  good  concience,  a  firm  heai"t,  after  much  prayer,  and  I 
dared  not  say  No. 

"  No  doubt  all  my  personal  feelings,  the  M  ission  question  excepted,  would 
keep  me  at  home.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world  that  I  would  not  go 
to  India  for  the  mere  purpose  of  visiting  it,  as  a  traveller,  should  I  see  it  in 
a  month  for  nothing  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin.  I  would  not 
give  a  week  in  Rome,  which  I  have  never  seen,  for  any  time  in  India,  were 
it  close  at  hand. 

"  Apait  from  Missions,  nothing  could  possibly  induce  me  to  run  risks, 
encounter  fatigue,  and  make  such  sacrifices  in  my  fifty-sixth  year. 

"  I  cannot  as  Convener  lay  my  hand  on  any  one  authentic  and  reliable 
book  or  report,  enabling  me  to  get  a  clear,  firm,  unhesitating  grasp  of  the 
real  state,  difficulties,  and  requirements  of  our  Missions, 

"  We  are  at  this  moment  passing  through  a  crisis  in  our  Mission  history 
both  in  India  and  at  home.  There  are  questions  of  increased  salaries,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  each  Mission  station  ;  the  employment  of 
'home  native  teachers ;  the  employment — its  nature,  place,  pay,  <kc.,  of  native 
ministers,  with  their  future  relationship  to  the  Board,  the  local  Presbytery, 
and  the  Committee ;  the  fonnation  of  Corresponding  Boards,  and  the  clear- 
ing up  of  constantly  recurring  misunderstandings  with  them ;  the  personal 
examination  into  the  actual  condition  of  each  Mission  station,  and  the  en- 
couraging of  the  missionaiies ;  the  obtaining  accurate  information  through 
letters  from  the  Home  Government  to  the  Indian  Government,  and  from 
every  leading  Missionary  Society  labouring  in  India,  that  so,  by  confidential 
communications  with  representative  men  of  all  parties  and  creeds,  we  may 
estimate  the  actual  state  and  prospects  of  Missions  in  India.  Such  is  a 
faint  outline  of  some  of  the  objects  of  a  deputation  as  far  as  Ixidia  is  con- 
cerned. 
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"As  to  the  danger,  it  is  nothing,  for  God  i»  cverywliorp.  As  to  family, 
He  can  take  care  of  them;. so  can  he  of  tlio  dear  congrogation.  lint  it 
Hcems  to  me, — and  surely  my  Father  will  not  l"t  me  ho  in  darknesH  ! — to 
be  my  duty,  and  bo  I  go,  in  the  name  of  (Jod — Father,  Son  and  Sj)irit. 

"August  20. — Dear  Watson  goes  with  me.     Thank  (iod  the  way  is  clear. 

"The  one  grand  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  I  have  not,  since  the  Sahhath 
controveray,  been  much  of  a  pastor.  (Jod  knows  I  have  not  been  sjxniding 
my  time  selfishly.  Every  hour  has  been  occupied  for  the  public — that  is, 
my  small  public — good.  There  has  been  no  idleness.  But  I  have  not  been 
able  amidst  my  work  to  visit,  and  though  I  condemn  n^yself  by  the  confes- 
sion, yet  I  will  make  it,  that  a  chief,  yea,  the  chief  ground  of  ministerial 
usefulness,  is  the  ])orsonal  attachment  of  the  people,  and  this  i.s  gained  most 
by  personal  visitation.  It  is  a  righteous  ground.  I  am  .nmazed  at  their 
patience  and  attachment  to  me  !  My  only  consolation  is  my  heartfelt  at- 
tachment to  them — if  they  only  knew  how  great  it  is  ! 

"  Come  liio  or  death,  I  believe  it  is  God's  will.  I  a.sk  no  more.  All 
results  are  known  to  Him.  Enough  if  He  in  mercy  reveals  His  will.  To 
suspect  myself  deceived  would  be  to  shatter  all  my  faith  in  God.  Again  F 
say  I  know  not  in  what  form  He  is  to  be  glorified  in  or  by  us.  All  I  know 
is,  that  I  solemnly  believe  God  says,  '  It  is  my  will  that  you  go.' 

"  But  when  I  think  of  probabilities,  I  would  be  ovei'whelmed  unless  I 
knew  that  I  was  not  to  be  over-anxious  about  the  morrow,  or  about  any- 
thing, but  to  rest  on  God  for  each  day's  guidance,  strength  and  blessing. 
The   many  I  shall  meet,  the  importance  of  all  that  is  said  or  done,  the 


responsibility  of  personal  influence, 


emanating 


from  personal    '>eing ;  the 


sermons  and  addresses ;  the  questions  to  be  asked,  and  the  judging  of  the 
replies  to  them  ;  the  patience,  truth,  and  poi-severance,  judgment  and  tem- 
per needed  ;  the  redeeming,  in  short,  of  this  magnificent  tal«>nt  when  abused. 
How  solemn  the  thought !  And  then  the  right  use  of  it  when  I  return — 
the  labour  and  wisdom  this  implies — tlie  resiilts  which  depend  on  its  use  ! 
How  afiijcting  !  And  I  getting  so  old — little  time  left -and  having  so 
many  difficulties  from  within  and  without !  But  the  good  Master  knows 
all — and  He  is  so  good,  so  patient,  so  con.^iderate,  forbearing,  strengthening, 
over-ruling !     Amen. 

"  I  have  no  legacy  to  leave  in  the  form  of  wishes.  I  leave  God  to  arrange 
all.  For  my  family  I  have  but  one  vfiah,  that  the.se  dear  ones— each  a  part 
of  my  being — should  know  (Jod,  and  be  delivered  from  evii.  Bich  or  poor, 
well  or  ill,  my  one  cry  to  God  is,  '  May  they  l)e  Thine  through  faith  in 
Jesus,  and  obedience  to  Thy  holy  commandments.' 

"And  God  will  provide  for  my  dear  people.  Oh,  how  good  they  have 
been  to  me !" 

To  James  A.  Campbell,  Esq. 

"  I  think  Young's  view  of  sacrifice  supei-ficial  in  the  extreme,  and  that  in 
his  desire  to  give  prominence  to  personal  righteousness  as  the  grand  end  of 
Christ's  work,  in  which  I  cordially  sympathize,  he  leaves  i-eally  no  room  for 
pardon  as  an  act  of  mercy.  But  as  I  have  not  his  work  on  the  subject  with 
me,  and  no  space  for  writing,  I  won't  indulge  in  criticism.  The  best  book 
out  of  sight,  I  think,  on  this  great  question  is  Campbell's,  my  very  dear 
fi.iend.  It  has  defects  when  brought  to  the  severe  test  of  exegesis,  but  it 
is  the  best  nevertheless. 
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"  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  that  it  ou<,'ht  to  be  the  aim  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  every  ('hiucli  to  make  its  dogmatic  ba-sis  square  more  and  more  with 
the  creed  of  the  Cliurch  Catholic.  A  Church  is  catholic  only  when  it  is 
capable,  as  far  as  its  creed  is  concerned,  of  embracing  living  Christendom, 
so  that  a  member  or  minister  righteously  deposed  from  its  communion  should 
thereby  he  deposed  as  righteously  from  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 

"  I  think  the  Popish  (Jhurch  eminently  sectarian,  and  the  most  remark- 
able union,  or  ratlu;r  disunion  of  'Catholics'  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  around  the  symbol  of  the  graitd  fact  which  should  unite 
all — Jesus  the  Resurrection  and    he  Life. 

"As  to  the  (piestion  of  the  Sabbath,  it  never  did  nor  could  excite  my 
enthusiasm.  It  is  i^n  outside  question,  intere.sting  theologically  as  involving 
the  higher  question  of  the  relation  between  the  old  and  new  dispensations, 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  Practically,  we  are  all  one  in  wishing  and  bless- 
ing God  for  a  day  for  social  worahip ;  and  for  enjoying,  in  its  rest  from  ser- 
vile labovir,  a  blessed  opiK>rtunit3'  for  deepc.iing  our  spiritual  rest  with  Christ 
in  God.  I  protested  against  the  base  superstition  attached  to  it,  which  in 
the  long  run  would,  as  education  and  independent  thought  adva^iced,  but 
weaken  its  basis  and  turn  a^piinst  it  those  who  wished  most  to  preserve  it. 
I  also  protested,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  for  more  elbow-room  for  the  clergy  I 

"  How  strange  and  sudden  has  been  the  revolution,  that  I,  who  two  years 
ago  was  threatened  with  deposition,  and  was  made  an  off-scouring  by  so 
many,  am  this  year  asked  by  the  Assembly  to  be  their  i-cpresentative  in 
India  !     God's  ways  are  verily  not  our  ways  !" 

/•row  Professor  Max  Muller: — 

"Ihoiie  your  visit  to  India  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  missionary 
work  in  India,  by  showing  how  much  more  has  really  been  achieved  than  is 
commonly  sup|>osod.  One  cannot  measure  the  success  of  a  missionary  by 
the  number  of  converts  he  has  made,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  mc  likely  that 
Christianity  ..ill,  for  some  time  to  come,  spread  in  India  chiefly  by  means 
of  direcf  conversions.  Its  influence.,  however,  is  felt  everywhere,  and  even 
the  formation  of  new  religious  societies  apparently  hostile  to  C'hristianity, 
like  to  the  Brahma  Somaj,  is  due  indirectly  to  the  preaching  and  teaching 
of  Christian  miNsionaries.  From  what  I  know  of  the  Hindoos  they  seem  to 
me  riper  for  Christianity  than  any  nation  that  ever  accepted  the  gosi)el.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  Christianity  of  India  will  l»e  the  (Christianity  of 
England;  but  that  the  new  religion  of  India  will  embrace  all  the  essential 
elements  of  Christianity  I  have  no  doubt,  and  that  is  surely  something 
worth  lighting  for.  If  people  had  only  to  go  to  India  and  preach,  and  make 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  converts,  why,  who  would  not  bt-  a  missionary 
theni" 


From  Sir  Arthur  Hklps:— 

••  CoiJXCiL  OFiica,  October  3,  1867. 

"What  on  earth  t-ikes  you  to  India?  I  do  not  think  I  ever  flattered  any 
man  in  my  life,  but  I  do  %i\y  of  you,  that  you  are  the  greatest  and  most  con- 
vincing preacher  I  ever  heard Now,  are  we  not  wicked  enough  here  1 

Is  there  not  enough  work  for  you  to  dc  hei-e,  but  that  you  must  go  away 
from  us  to  India!  for  it  appeai-s  tliat  you  are  going  to  that  hot  place,  if  I 
make  out  your  '.>ad  handwriting  tightly. 
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♦'I  am  really,  without  any  nonsense,  unhappy  at  your  going.  But  surely 
you  are  coming  back  soon." 

From  his  Joi'Iinal: — 

"  October  27,  Sundaif. — The  last  Sunday  before  I  sail  lins  covne,  and  it  is 
almost  the  ending  of  the  most  joyous' and  most  blessed  time  I  have  had  In 
all  my  life. 

•'The  work  during  these  two  months  has  been  heavy.  I  have  attended 
eleven  meetings  of  some  importance,  and  preached  eight  sei  nions  for  other 
congregations  than  my  own;  have  had  eleven  district  meetings  of  n^y  people, 
at  each  of  which  I  have  given  a  long  lecture  on  India ;  had  the  hnppiness 
of  shaking  hands  with  tho»e  who  attended;  have  taught  a  communicants' 
class  for  tive  nights;  have  examined  each  of  forty  communicants;  have 
given  the  communion  at  Mission  Church,  Barony,  and  Farkhead;  Lave  had 
sixty  baptisms  or  so;  have  been  at  Balniornl ;  preached  at  Dundee;  visited 
friends  in  Fife,  Edinburgh,  Helensburj^h,  and  Hhandon;  have  had  two  pub- 
lic dinners  given  me;  have  visited  witii  my  wife  sixty  families,  and  at  least 
twenty  othere  by  myself;  had  Indian  Mission  and  other  meetings;  and  had  a 
delightful  lunch  in  my  own  house  of  thirty  of  my  "dear  brethren;  have  finished 
my  ske'ch  of  my  father's  life  ;  wi-itton  a  month  for  'Home  Pi-eacher'  (four 
sermons,  and  very  many  prayers),  liesides  collects  and  prayei-s,  which  have 
finished  the  whole;  have  written  '  Billy  Buttons;'  have  written  'A  Pas- 
toral,' and  circular  for  India  Mission ;  have  this  week  got  two  licentiates 
for  the  Mission  Church,  Ac,  iic. 

"In  shm-t,  every  day  till  two,  sometimes  three,  sometimes  four  a.m.,  has 
been  so  fully  occupied  that  I  hardly  know  how  I  have  a  brain  at  all,  for  the 
above  is  but  an  outline  of  work — inuumerai>le  intei-stices  have  to  be  filled 
un. 

"  But  what  a  time  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  it  has  been.  Take  tiiis  last 
week  as  a  specimen. 

"Thursday  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  gave  me  a  dinner,  with  Dr. 
Jamieson*  in  the  «>'  <ir.  He  spoke  like  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  dignified.  Christian,  catholic,  and  gooil. 

"  Tuesday,  the  soiree  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  workers  in  the  congregation. 

"  Wednesday  a  dinner  given  me  by  about  fifty  fiiends — rnich  friends — 
with  my  good  and  true  friend  Walter  Smith  representing  the  Free  Kirk  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  a  truly  free  man,  gentleman,  and  Christian,  represent- 
ing the  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Robsou  represented  the  U.  P.  Church  ; 
beloved  John  Macleod  Campbell  (the  firet  public  dinner  he  ever  was  at '.) 
representing  no  Chureh.     There  was  a  troop  of  dear  friends  around  me. 

"Thui-sday  wao  the  Fast ;  and  a  prayer-meeting  was  held  in  the  evening 
by  the  Presbytery  as  a  Presbytery,  that  cranmied  the  Barony  ;  Dr.  Jamio 
son  giving  an  admirable  addres.-,  and  m_v  A-iends  Dr. ('inik  and  Dr.  Clmiierin 
I'.'d  the  devotions.  ^^  uat  a  glorious  si^l»t  of  godlin('s.s  and  brotherly  love  ! 
How  truly  I  thank  Cod  for  this  foi-  the  sake  of  th»'  Presbytery  and  Church 
as  well  as  for  my  own  sake  pcrsoaally,  and  as  one  of  a  deputation  u»  India. 

"On  Friday,  the  presentation  of  poitraitn  of  myself,   my  wife,  and  my 

*  Dr.  Jamieson  bail  led  tho  dobatu  un  the  Sabbath  qaeatiuu  lu  uppoMtiun  to  Uiu 
views  uf  Dr.  Maukoil. 
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mother,  painted  by  Macnee,  and  a  marble  bust  given  by  400  of  the  working- 
clasHes  to  my  wife,  and  a  cabinet  coming.     God  blet^s  them  ! 

"This  day  I  had  in  the  Barony  some  1,150  communicants ;  in  the  Mis- 
sion Church  243 ;  at  Parkhead  85  ;  in  all,  1,478.  Among  these  were  my 
darling  mother,  my  wife,  John  Campbell,  Mrs.  Macnab,  my  sister  Jane, 
aunts — all  beloved  ones. 

"  I  preached  on  Joy  in  Gotl,  and  giving  of  thanks.  It  was  not  written ; 
no  vestige  of  it  reiiiains.  But  it  was  a  great  joy  verily,  and  perfect  peace 
to  pi'each  it.     I  never  had  such  a  day  ! 

"  The  Mission  Clmrch  was  crowded  in  the  evening.  I  preac-hed  on  '  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believetl.'  A  glorious  text  !  Dear  friends,  Mrs. 
Ijockhart,  the  Cmms,  Mre.  Campbell,  wei-e  there,  and  Peel  Dennistoun  (my 
own  son),  who  joined  in  communion  for  the  tii-st  time  to-day. 

"Again  I  say  what  a  day  of  joy  ! 

"And  now  i  rt^tire  to  rest,  praising  and  blessing  God.  Amen  and  Amen. 

"30</t. — This  is  my  last  night  at  home.  I  have  finished  my  story  of 
'Billy  Buttons' — how,  I  know  not  !  1  hardly  recollect  an  idea  of  it.  To- 
day visited  sick,  and  baptized,  «fec.  I  have  had  a  happy  party  with  me:  my 
darling  mother — ho  calm  and  nice,  my  aged  aunts,  my  brothers  and  sistera 
— my  children  !  What  a  blessed  meeting,  finished  by  prayer.  I  wrote 
thirty  letters  hwit  night,  after  meeting  of  Session,  from  11  till  4  a.m. 

"Thank  God  I  wrote  with  a  full  lieart  a  most  cordial  letter  to  Dr.  D'aX 
but  it  gi-ieves  riy  soid  to  hear  that  they  open  the  '  Free  Barony'  to-moi/ow, 
the  day  I  leave,  and  that  Dr.  Duff  opens  it!  :'  '  "^  hearei-s  only  left  */. 
Barony  twenty-four  ycai's  ago  and  joined  the  Fi',:!  ( i  itch  ;  on  the  Sunuay 
(piestion  not  one,  yet  they  build  a  Free  Baron_y  /"  >•  ■?  /  In  contrast  witl» 
the  old ]     In  Doctrine?     Discipline?     Worship}     What? 

"  God  sees  all,  and  He  is  better  than  us  all. 

"  I  have  left  everything  in  order.  I  believe  I  shall  return  safe.  But  oh! 
those  I  leave  behind.  I  joy  in  Got! !  I  know  He  is  with  me,  and  will 
guide  me,  and  make  me,  poor  as  I  am,  advance  His  Kingdom.     Amen  1 

"  What  more  can  I  desire? 

"  I  bless  God  for  the  manifold  signs  He  has  given  me  of  His  goodness. 
My  Father,  it  is  all  between  me  and  Thee. 

"  Father,  I  am  Thy  child  ;  keep  me  as  a  child  !     Amen  and  Amen. 

"  3I«<  October,  1  a.m. — P.S. — I  must  here  record  the  pleasing  fact  that 
two  engine-drivers  from  the  Caledonian  Railway  called  hera  to-day  to 
express  the  wish  of  themselves  and  comrades  that  I  would  speak  a  good 
word  to  their  brother  engine-drivers  in  India  !  They  wei-e  to  send  me  the 
names  of  their  friends  abroad.     This  is  very  delightful  and  encouraging." 

Before  he  left  London  a  farewell  dinner  was  given  in  his  honour  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  at  which  Dean  Alford  presided,  and  many  friends^ 
literary  and  clerical,  were  present. 

The  effects  of  the  fatigue  he  had  suffered  during  tlie  last  few  weeks 
told  visibly  on  his  health.  When  he  started  for  Paris,  his  limbs  and 
feet  were  mucli  swollen,  and  continued  so  neaily  all  the  time  he  was- 
in  India. 

His  impressions  of  India  have  been  so  fully  narrated  in  his  "  Peep* 
at  the  Far  Kast"  that  only  a  lew  extracts  from  his  letters  are  given  here 
for  biogrnphical  puiposes: — 
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To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  : — 

"  We  are  running  along  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Tlie  clay  superb,  a  fresh  cum- 
mer breeze  blowing  after  us,  and  every  sail  set,  the  blue  waves  curling  their 
snowy  heads  ;  the  white  towns  fringing  the  sea,  the  inland  range  of  mountains 
shaded  with  the  high  clouds.  No  sickness ;  children  even  laughing. 
Nothing  can  be  more  exhilarating.  I  have  been  very  well,  though  the 
limbs  are  as  yet  much  about  it.  We  have  a  very  pleasant  party  on  board. 
Such  writing,  reading,  chatting,  laughing,  smoking,  knitting,  walking,  loung- 
ing, eating  and  drinking  on  the  part  of  the  seventy  passengers  you  never 
saw ! 

"  I  am  getting  crammed  aU  day  by  a  Parsee,  a  missionary,  two  editors, 
and  a  judge,  and  already  know  more  than  I  knew  before  starting.  Every 
hour  brings  a  new  acquaintance. 

"  Oh,  that  I  knew  that  you  were  as  I  am  !  and  my  children.  Had  you 
only  this  blue  sky  and  warm  sun,  and  laughing  sea !  It  is  the  ideal  of  a 
day.  The  sheep,  and  cocks  and  hens,  and  cow  are  all  happy,  and  the  boat- 
swain whistling  like  a  thrush. 

"  Tell  me  always  about  the  congi-egation." 


To  the  Same  :— 


"  The  ItaiigooH  Steamer, 
18/A  Aovemicr. 


"Preaching  on  board  his  been  a  difficult  task.  The  pulpit  was  the  cap- 
stan, and  it  was  intensely  ludicrous  to  feel  one's  self  embracing  it  with  all 
one's  might  as  the  ship  rolled  to  leeward. 

"  Jied  iSea. — I  preached  yesterday  nearly  an  hour  on  deck,  bu*-  had  so  to 
exert  myself  that  I  was  quite  exhausted.  Old  Indvans  ministere<l  to  me, 
and  poured  ice<l  water  over  my  head,  and.  gave  me  some  to  drink  with  a 
little  brandy  in  it,  which  quite  restox'ed  me.  But  everything  Ha\  durs  of 
heat.  The  sea  water  is  hot.  The  crew  are  all  JjOi^cai-s  or  Chinai.ien. 
Punkas  are  kept  going  in  the  cabin,  or  it  would  be  intolerable.  But  I  just 
thaw  on — laugh  and  joke,  and  feel  quite  happy. 

"  It  was  so  odd  to-day  «o  see  all  the  crew  mustered — about  fifty  blacks  in 
their  gay  turbans,  like  a  long  row  of  tulips,  with  half-a*do2en  Chinamen 
with  their  little  eyes,  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  wide  trousem.  They  are 
most  earnest  at  the  wheel,  and  are  the  steeramen." 


To  the  Same  :— 


•'On  the  Indian  Ockan. 


"  We  were  immensely  gratified  by  the  address*  which  was  presented  to 
us  by  the  captain  and  officers  and  all  the  pnn.sengers.  It  took  us  quite 
aback — its  spontaneity,  his  heartiness.  I  send  you  a  copy  as  published  in 
the  Times  of  JmUa.  The  original  I  shall  preserve  aa  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious  documents  in  my  possession.  I  told  the  passengers  that  I  was  pleased 
with  it,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  would  please  my  wife  and 
mother,  and  congregation  and  friends  at  home.  I  preached  to  them  with 
Jill  my  heart,  on  holding  fast  their  confidence  in  Christ — and  I  felt  the 
iwrver  of  tiio  g08[>el.  It  requiretl  all  my  strength  to  speak  for  forty-five 
minutes  and  the  thermometer  85  deg.,  to  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  peo- 
ple, and  to  dominate  over  the  engine  and  screw.     But  all  heard  me." 

•  See  Apfiendix  A. 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Watson  to  Mrs.  Macleod  :— 

"  On  board  the  Rangoon,  on  the  ludinn  Ocean.  , 

Monday,  November  2jIIi,  1807. 

*'  We  are  here  in  expectation  of  landing  at  Bombay  to-morrow,  and 
all  in  a  bustle  of  preparation.  The  fountains  of  the  great  hold  of  the 
ship  are  oi>enod,  and  a  score  of  feliov/s,  black,  brown,  copper-coloured,  of  all 
dark  hues,  from  soot  to  pepi>er  and  salt,  are  lifting  the  luggage  on  deck, 
from  one  tier  to  another.  Some  passengera  are  eagerly  peeping  down,  to 
watch  when  theirs  shall  appear ;  othem,  like  your  husband,  are  busily  ar- 
ranging their  cabin,  and  gathering  together  cuffs,  ties^cafKS,  coats,  hosen  and 
liatH,  that  have  been  tossing  about  ibr  nearly  a  fortnight.  Norman,  you 
must  understand,  has  a  cabin  to  himself,  and  this  arrangement  has  de- 
veloped his  admirable  liabits  of  order.  '  Come  here,'  he  sometimes  said  to 
me  as  we  were  steering  down  the  Red  Sea,  or  in  this  pleasanter  Indian 
Ocean,  '  come  her*  and  see  my  draper's  shop,'  and  there  it  was,  like  a  vil- 
lage draper's,  with  all  manner  of  clothes  hanging  from  the  roof — here  a 
shirt  hung  up  by  a  button-hole,  there  a  neckerchief  tied  by  the  comer,  bags, 
books,  pa|)er8,  forced  into  unwilling  company  and  appearing  uneasy  in  the 
society  into  which  they  had  fallen.  There  was  a  decent  black  hat  with  its 
sides  meeting  like  a  trampled  tin  pan.  '  Man,'  says  he,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, '  last  night  I  felt  something  very  pleasant  at  my  feet.  I  put  my  feet 
on  it  and  rested  them — I  was  half  asleep.  How  very  kind,  I  thought,  of 
the  steward,  to  put  in  an  extra  air  cushion,  and  when  I  looked  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  my  hat !'  To-day,  however,  everything  is  magniKed  in  character 
n  hundredfold.  I  have  just  stepped  into  his  cabin,  and  the  di-ai)er'8  shop 
is  like  a  dozen  drapers'  shops ;  a  lumber-room  before  a  washing  day  ;  a 
travelling  merchant's  stall  on  the  morning  of  a  country  fair  ;  a  pawnbroker's 
establishment  in  the  process  of  dismantling  will  give  you  an  idea  of  it. 
There  is  not  an  inch  of  the  floor  or  bed  to  be  seen,  all  covere«l  with  boxes, 
and  the  contents  of  boxes  You  look  up  to  the  ceiling  but  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing. Never  did  a  public  washing  green  show  such  exquisite  '  ariety,  and 
for  iwo  yardn  outside  of  the  cabin  door  are  open  tnmks  waiting  like  patient 
camels  to  be  loaded  and  filled.  '  Steward,'  I  hear  him  say,  '  did  you  see  my 
red  fez  V  '  Is  it  ii  blue  one  V  is  the  counter  inquiry.  '  No  !'  roara  Norman, 
'  it's  a  red  one.  If  you  see  it,  bring  it,  and  if  any  fellow  won't  give  it  up, 
bring  the  head  with  it.'  '  All  right,  sir,'  replies  the  obsequious  steward. 
'  Any  man,'  I  hear  him  say  again,  any  man  who  tries  to  open  a  portman- 
teaii  when  it  won't  open,  or  to  shut  it  when  it  won't  shut,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  keeps  his  tamper  ■ '  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  drowned  in  the  laugh- 
ter of  bystandora.  Poor  man,  it  is  not  for  want  of  muscle  and  labour  that 
these  ill-conditioned  portmanteaus  misbehave. 

•'  We  have  had  a  very  prosperous  voyage,  and  a  very  happy  one.  Long 
talks  of  our  friends  at  home — now  in  merriment,  and  again  pausing  to  let 
the  corners  of  the  eye  right  themselves— ti> Iks  of  what  has  been,  and  talks 
of  what  we  expect  to  see  and  do." 

To  Mn    Maci-eod  :— 

"  I  was  awakenod  at  three  on  Tuesday  morning  by  our  gtms  signalling 
for  a  pilot.  Soon  the  whole  voshrI  was  alive  with  excited  j)asHoiigecH,  and 
sleep  WHS  gone.     The  sun  was  rising  as  I  went  on  deck,  and  never  in  uiy 
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life  did  I  see  anything  more  gorgeous  than  the  gohhni  clouds,  the  picturesque 
lulls,  the  splendid  bay,  and  tlie  palm-trees  everywhf»e. 

•'  My  eyes  are  closing  with  sleep. 

"  I  am  writing  all  alone  under  the  verandah  in  Mr.  Cnim's  house.  Tho 
shades  of  evening  are  rapidly  closing,  '  for  in  one  stride  comes  the  dark,* 
and  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  crickets  are  chirping,  and  the  nios^piitoes 
are  buzzing,  and  the  sultry  air  closes  the  eyes.     I  must  sleep. 

"The  features  which  struck  me  most  on  landing,  and  when  driving  five 
miles  or  so  to  this,  were  crowds  of  naked  men  with  thin  lanky  legs,  some 
with  huge  earrings  or  huge  red  turbans,  not  a  stitch  on  but  a  cloth  raund 
their  loins,  ugly,  miserable-looking  creatui-es ;  but  tho  whole  crowd,  without 
the  colour  or  picturesqueness  of  the  East.  They  look  black,  ugly,  jwverty- 
stricken  wretches;  the  native  huts,  such  as  one  would  exjtect  to  see  in  the 
poorest  villages  in  Africa:  the  streets  confused  rubbish,  unfinished,  a  total 
absence  of  order  or  anything  imposing,  huggery-muggery  everywhere.  Tho 
one  good  feature,  until  I  came  to  Malabar  Hill,  whei-e  we  live,  is  tho  glori- 
ous masses  of  cocoa-trees  and  palms,  hero  and  thei«,  with  houses  or  huts 
nestling  near  them,  and  troo]is  of  naked  bronze  children  running  about. 

** December  3,  Tuesday. — We  have  had  a  gi-eat  St.  Andrew's  dinner. 
Morning  meeting  of  missionaries  of  all  denominations.  Dr.  Wilson  most 
kind.  I  preached  on  Sunday.  Such  a  crowd.  Tho  governor,  commander- 
in-chief,  aiid  a  number  of  high-cla.ss  natives  were  present.    I  never  saw  such 

a  scene.     Had  a  long  meeting  with  the  Corresponding  Board  yestenlay. 

«  #  «  #  «  « 

"Cdgautn. — As  we  left  the  village  to  return  at  eight,  the  scene  was  very 
striking.  The  huge  red  moon  was  rising  over  the  village,  between  us  and 
the  sky  was  the  outline  of  the  temples,  with  banyan  and  other  trees.  Shei>- 
herds  were  driving  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture  was  the  group  of  white-robed  Christians,  pastors,  elders,  and  iieoplc, 
with  the  missionarit'S  from  the  gi'eat  Western  world. 

"  Tho  night  will  soon  pass! 

"  At  eight  we  returned  to  tho  same  place,  acconipanied  by ,  who,  like 

most  Europeans,  knows  nothing  almost  of  the  American  Mission  or  any 
other ;  and  though  seventeen  years  in  the  district,  had  never  visited  or  ex- 
amined into  it,  and  would  have  no  doubt  told  the  i)eople  at  home  that  they 
were  doing  nothing.  He  confessed  his  surprise  at  what  he  saw.  There_ 
were  thirty  Christians  and  about  seventy  heathens  present.  Paalncis  were 
sung  in  Maliratti,  and  the  tunes  Mahratti  also,  the  precentor  being  a  pastor, 
who  aocomi>anied  the  air  on  a  big  guitar,  held  vertically  like  a  bass  fiddle. 
Then  prayer,  then  an  address  on  Transmigration  of  Souls.  Then  ono  by  a 
famous  native  preacher,  intellectual,  calm,  and  eloiuent,  llamechuna,  on  the 
only  tnie  religion  which,  he  sai.l,  was  in  accorda.ice  with  the  character  of 
Qod,  the  wants  of  men,  and  was  revealed  in  Hcr/pture.  Among  other  evi- 
dences he  mentioned  tho  moral  character  of  Christians,  and  ap|)«aled  to  tiie 
vory  heathen  to  judge  as  to  the  diffei-ence  between  the  native  Christiai  sand 
the  native  heathen.  I  gave  an  <^ddrcss  on  both  occasions,  which  was  trans- 
lated, and  so  did  Watson.  They  gave  an  address  to  us.  The  Moderator 
Rent  in  his  own  hand-writing  a  letter  after  me,  which  I  beg  you  to  copy  and 
keep  as  gold. 

"I  never  spent  iN  mora  delightful  evening  in  my  life!     The  Americtms 
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have  six  liundred  members,  seventy  or  eighty  teachers,  six  native  pastors, 
with  excellent  schools  for  Christian  children  only.  Preaching  is  their  foite. 
" .  .  .  .  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  in  this  land  to  hear  natives  teach 
Christianity,  who  have  been  possessed  of  every  argument  in  its  favour,  for 
years,  but  are  as  far  from  accept' ng  it  as  ever.  Their  difficulties  are  not 
from  immorality,  for  their  lives  are  equal  to  the  average  of  most  professing, 
though  not  real,  Christians  at  home.  They  are  happy,  on  the  whole,  in 
their  families,  live  all  together,  and  are  fond  of  their  relations,  and  are  sober, 
and,  among  eiu'h  other,  tolerably  truthful  and  honest — and,  on  the  whole, 
faithful  servants,  dre.  Nor  are  their  difficulties  chiefly  intellectual,  though 
the  Christianity  which  they  oppose  is  often  misapprehended — I  fear,  in  some 
respects  and  in  some  cases,  misrepresented — by  missionaries  with  little  cul- 
ture. Kut  their  difficulties  are  social ;  they  have  not,  as  yet,  the  deep  con- 
victions and  the  moral  strength  to  give  up  Caste.  This  would,  in  almost 
every  case,  imply  the  breaking  up  of  their  whole  family  life — parents,  wife, 
children,  and  friends  being  separated  from  the.  a  as  literally  out-casts.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  cannot  comprehend  the  want  of  soul,  the  apparent  want  of 
a  capacity  to  be  possessed,  overjwwered,  mastered  by  the  truth,  Many  will 
fly  round  and  round  the  light,  but  never  see  it.  They  will  give  the  fullest 
account  of  Christianity,  and  say  they  disbelieve  in  all  idolatry,  yet  every 
day  peifoi-m  at  home  their  idolatrous  rites — be  almost  ready  for  ordination, 
and  take  a  whim  to  go  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  holy  cities.  Sujierstition  and 
Fetisch  live  in  them." 


To  the  Same  :— 


"  Bombay,  December  1. 


"  It  seems  an  age  since  I  left  home.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  an  old  Indian, 
and  had  become  familiar  with  heat  and  heathenism.  I  have  been  very  well. 
The  swelling  in  my  feet  is  as  bad  as  ever,  but  I  have  no  pain  of  any  kind. 

"  As  to  our  work  here,  everything  has  succeeded  beyond  our  most  san^. 
guine  expectation.     We  have  seen  much,  heard  much,  and,  I  hope,  leai-ned 
!iiuch.     We  feel  that  we  have  done  good. 

"  I  communicated  yesterday  with  the  native  congregation  of  the  Fi"ee 
Church.     About  eighty  communicants." 


!; 


Frvm  a  letter  of  Sir  Alexani-kr  Grant  to  a  friend  at  home  :— 

"  I  had  a  select  pai-ty  of  educated  natives  to  meet  Dr.  Macleod. 


He 


talks  to  them  in  a  lai-ge,  conciliatory,  manly  way,  which  is  a  perfect  model 
of  missionary  style.  I  hud  the  must  charming  talks  with  him,  lasting 
always  till  2  a.m.,  an^l  his  mixture  of  poetry,  thought,  tenderness,  manly 
sense,  and  liumuur  was  to  nie  perfectly  delightful.  I  had  no  idea  his  soul 
WHH  so  great.  His  testimony  about  India  will  be  most  valuable,  for  he  has 
such  quick ness  of  a])])reheusion  as  well  a6  largeness  of  view,  and  has  had 
such  wide  previous  experience  of  all  Euiopeun  Churches  and  counti-ies." 

To  Mro.  Watson  :— 

'■Bombay,  Xovtmhcr  29<A,  1867. 

"  If  you  are  in  the  lea.st  degre*^  inolintHl  to  pity  your  beloved  absentee,  to 
feel  anxious  about  hun,  to  inuigine  anything;  whatever  wrong  with  him  in 
soul,  spirit,  or  botly,  or  in  his  loiiduct  to  sinKM-iors,  inl'eriors,  or  (-(juals,  I  beg 
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to  assure  you  that  all  such  thoughtful,  spouselike  cares  are  thrown  away, 
lie  is,  if  anything,  too  much  carried  away  by  a  sort  of  boyish  enthusiasm 
for  palm  gi'oves,  and  laughs  too  much  at  the  naked  wi-etches  calle<l  Hindoos 
who  crowd  the  streets.  He  is  also  very  weak  about  his  beard;  it  is  growing 
so  rapidly  that  it  threatens  to  conceal  his  whole  body,  and  to  go  beyond  the 
skirts  of  his  garments.  All  you  can  see  in  his  face  are  a  mouth,  always 
laughing,  and  two  black  eyes,  always  twinkling.  But  for  my  constant 
gravity,  he  would  ruin  the  deputation  ! 

"  Those  who  don't  know  hira,  as  I  do,  are  immensely  taken  with  him  ! " 

To  his  Mother  :— 

"MAbiUR,  23nZ  Dcccmlcr,  1867. 

"  I  have  never  forgotten  this  anniversary  of  the  first  break  in  our  family.* 
It  was  a  terrible  time,  but  has  passed  away  as  s»ich  long  ago,  its  memory 
associated  with  that  of  a  saint  in  heaven,  and  many  spiritual  blessings  to 
those  who  partook  of  the  sorrow,  and  to  myself  especially.  I  have  full 
faith  that  all  my  dear  ones  above  sympathize  with  my  work  here." 

Tft  Mrs.  MACLEOD  ;— 

"  BASGXhonr.,  Laxf  Sitmlay  o/l&Gl. 

"  I  have  had  a  peaceful  hour  for  devotion  ;  and  who  but  Goil  can  inter- 
pret my  thoughts  as  on  this  day  I  recall  all  the  wiiy  He  has  led  me  during 
those  many  years — thirty  of  which  have  been  passed  in  the  niinistry— all 
ending  in  India,  with  the  gi-eatest  and  noblest  work  ever  given  me  to  do, 
H-doing  !  The  whole  review,  with  all  its  sin,  its  darkness,  selfishness, 
vanity,  the  best  hours  how  bad  !  and  with  all  I  have  been,  and  have  done, 
and  have  left  undone,  and  all  I  am,  with  all  the  blessed  Ciod  has  been,  and 
done,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be  to  me — all  this  finds  expression  in  falling  at 
the  feet  of  my  Father  in  adoration,  wonder  and  praise ;  seeing  the  glory  of 
salvation  by  grace,  of  justification  through  faith  in  my  Gotl,  of  the  magnifi- 
cent suitableness  to  all  my  wants,  to  all  which  ouyht  to  bo  towards  God,  in 
what  was  done  by  my  Head,  Jesus  Christ,  for  me,  and  what  He  is  doing,  and 
will  perfect  in  me.  I  have  had  great  i)eace  and  joy  in  pouring  out  my 
heart  for  His  grace  and  guidance  that  our  time  and  talents  may  be  used  for 
His  glory ;  in  confessing  our  sin  as  a  missionary  Church,  and  praying  that 
He  Himself  would  build  up  our  Sion,  and  bless  us  by  enabling  us  to  take 
a  pw't  worthy  of  a  Christian  Church  in  advancing  His  kingdom  in  this 
grand  but  degraded  hind ;  in  praying  for  you  and  all  my  darlings  by  name, 
that  they  may  not  be  merely  well  instructed,  polished  heathen,  but  truly 
attached  to  God  in  faith  and  love,  which  through  the  Sjnrit  are  in  Christ 
Jesus;  and  that  you,  my  own  self,  may  be  strong  in  faith  and  kept  in  pt'i- 
f'ect  peace ;  and  for  my  beloved  peoi)le,  that  they  may  be  ministerctl  to  Sy 
the  Spirit?  this  day  and  every  day.  May  the  Loi-d  rewartl  you  iill — family 
and  people — for  your  love  to  me  and  prayers  for  nie  !  B\it  to  iny  Mission 
work  ! 

"  I  wrote  to  you  up  to  Friday,  27th.  That  was  a  busy  day  !  Eij:,lit  a.m., 
till  ten,  visited  Dr.  Patterson's  medical  mission  and  hos|iital  ;  eleven,  a 
meeting  till  one,  with  about  thirteen  native  pastors  of  all  the  (.'hurches,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Ki.iopean  missionaries,    llajnligopal  and  others  spoke  as 

'  Jli.%  liolluT  Jaintb'  ilcatli. 
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■well  as  I  could.  We  asked,  and  got,  informiit.ion  showing  tlio  great  clianges 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  native  mind  in  regard  to  poi-secuting  con- 
vei-ts,  &c.  At  half-past  live  we  had  a  magnificent  meeting  in  the  groat 
Memorial  Hall,  with  the  hishop  in  the  chair.  The  Governor,  Commander- 
in-Chief,  present,  and  all  the  r//<e  of  ^Madras.  I  huggcsted  the  meeting,  to 
tell  on  Madra.s  and  Home,  and  to  challenge  contradiction  on  the  spot  to  the 
Htatements  which  each  miHsionar.  gave  of  the  histoiy  and  condition  of  his 
mission.  I  spoke,  and  so  did  Watt^on.  The  liishop  is  a  most  Christian 
man  :  his  meekness  makes  him  great.  At  eight,  conference  in  our  Institu- 
tion ;  dinner  at  nine.     Pretty  hard  day  ! 

"  December  31. — The  last  day  of  the  year  !  It  is  iiii[)ossil)le  to  write,  1 
am  weary  of  *  attentions  ' — people  at  breakfast,  people  at  titfin,  people  at 
dinner,  people  calling  ;  then  meetings,  visiting  of  schools,  &c.,  &c.,  so  that  T 
have  not  one  second  to  myself.     It  is  now  two,  and  not  u  moment. 

"  Wo  had  about  twelve  yesterday  here  to  breakfast — Wesleyans — one  of 
whom  came  out  the  same  year  as  Dull'  Wo  talked  till  one.  Many  of 
them  did  not  seem  acquainted  with  any  difficulties.  — —  mid,  I  go  to  a 
village,  sit  down,  tell  them  they  must  live  after  denth,  and  forever  be  in  hell 
or  heaven,  and  then  tell  them  how  to  get  out  of  hell  by  Jesus  Christ.'  Cal 
vanism,  and  Plymouthism,  and  indifference,  seem  to  divide  the  Europeann 
There  are  noble  civilians,  and  bad  ones ;  fine,  manly  missionaries,  and  weak 
ones.  We  require  a  broad,  manly,  earnest  Christianity,  and  not  formal 
orthodoxy,  \  oak  *  Evangelicalism,'  or  sickly  Plymouthism. 

"  We  drove  through  the  Itottah,  or  native  town,  with  its  crowded 
bazaars.  The  houses  are  low  and  the  bazaars  poor ;  yet  many  are  very  rich 
in  it.  Saw  silk-weaving  by  the  native  loom.  8aw  the  best  female  school 
I  think  to  be  found  in  India,  taught  by  two  truly  noble  women — so  clever 
and  energetic,  such  genuine  ladies — the  Misses  Anstey.  They  have  money 
of  their  own ;  their  work  is  one  of  true  love.  What  teaching !  what  influ- 
ence !  what  jwwer  1  The  senior  class  of  fifty  girls ;  the  junior,  with  two 
hundred  or  more.  I  could  not  puzzle  the  senior  class  on  the  Old  Testament 
from  Genesis  to  Samuel,  nor  on  the  New  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  All  are 
Canarese ;  but  my  questions  were  interpreted.  They  do  not  yet  profess 
Christianity,  but  never  can  these  oe  idolaters ;  and  whether  they  marry 
Christian  husbands  or  heathen,  they  must  exercise  a  leavening  influenoo. 
My  heart  and  eyes  were  full." 

**  January  1,  1868,  Bangalore. — ^This  is  my  first  greeting  for  *68  Our 
plans  are  again  changed,  and  instead  of  bringing  in  the  year  in  the  rail- 
way we  arc  spending  it  calmly  and  quietly  here.  The  fact  is  I  took  a 
disgust  yesterday  at  travelling  and  work  of  every  kind.  We  had  intended 
to  tour  it  very  hard  till  Saturday,  and  to  go  over  some  hundreds  of  miles  to 
see  either  Seringa}mtam  or  Tanjore.  But  bccatise  we  had  i-osted  and  did 
nothing  yesterday  we  began  to  feel  weary  and  to  realise  how  we  "had  been 
kept  up  by  constant  excitement,  and  that  we  required  ])erfect  quiet.  So 
after  our  things  were  packed  I  took  a  fit  of  disgtist  at  Idolatry,  Alissions, 
sight-seeing  and  everything,  and  saw  but  one  paradise — rest — and  so  we  re- 
turn to  Madras,  where  we  sh^ll  have  little  to  do  till  wo  sale  on  the  ^th  for 
Calcutta.  I  am  glad  we  did  so,  as  we  are  enjoying  this  cool,  or  rather  cold, 
weather  intensely,  and  doing  nothing. 

"  We  returned  last  night  at  8,  and  here  I  am  writing  as  well  and  hearty 
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as  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  actually  enjoying;  tlio  wentlior,  so  that  I  bt'SRcd 
them  at  breakfast  to  stop  the  |)tinkah,  lis  it  was  making  mo  sneeze.  Intact, 
I  am  getting  too  fond  of  India.  Take  oaro  you  get  me  home,  as  tiiey  are 
spoiling  me  fa.st.     Actually  asked  to  a  ball  at  the  CJovernor's ! !" 

"Calcutta,  Jan.  23«/,  1868. 

"  My  only  touch  of  illness  since  I  left  has  been  this  week.  I  had  my  old 
gout,  which  quite  lamed  me  and  com|)elled  me  to  keep  my  bed  since  Tues- 
day, and  so  I  missed  a  state  dinner  at  Government  House,  at  which  many 
were  invited  to  meet  us.  I  was  all  right  except  the  heel.  13ut  you  know 
my  love  for  a  day  in  bed.  I  hatl  twelve  missionarifs  in  conclave  around 
me.  Church  Alissionary,  London,  Baptist,  P'ree  and  Ehtablished.  So  I  was 
honoui-ed  while  on  my  throne.  One  old  missionary  was  the  frJdnd  of  Carey 
and  Ward.  While  I  keep  my  leg  up  I  am  quite  well,  and  shjiU  be  ua  usual 
to-morrow.  I  never  enjoyed  better  health  and  spirits;  but  must  take  it 
more  calmly.  It  is  nut  away  !  A  public  dinner  is  to  be  given  us  on  Friday 
week.  We  leave  for  Oyah  on  the  3i  d.  Like  a  school-boy  I  say,  '  The 
mouth  aft«r  next  I  hope  to  leave  India  for  home !' " 

"  Calcutta,  3l«<  January. 

"  One  line  to  say  we  are  well  and  hearty,  very  hard  wrought  indeed,  hav- 
ing-had  much  care  ;  but  all  things  going  on  well. 

"  All  luirties  strive  to  do  us  honour  from  the  Clovernor  and  Bishop  down 
to  the  Fa'ar.     I  have  much  to  say." 

From  the  Friend  o/  India,  Jan.  23nl,  18C8  :— 

"  The  presence  of  Dr.  Mach'otl  has  cheered  many  a  worker  and  heliMHl  to 
enlighten  many  a  doubter.  More  ntmarkable  tliku  his  receptive  i>owers, 
amounting  to  genius,  which  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  abstruse 
political  questions  ;  more  striking  than  his  marvellous  converwttional  gifts  ; 
more  impressive  than  his  public  8))eeches,  have  been  his  seimons.  That  is 
the  perfection  of  art  without  art.  Of  his  throe  sermons  in  ('alcutta  two 
were  eddrcssed  to  doubter.s,  being  devoted  to  a  sitmi-philosophical  exi)osition 
of  our  Loi'd's  Divinity  and  Atonement.  He  K]M>ko  us  a  man  to  men,  not  as 
a  priest  to  beings  of  a  lower  order ;  hu  reaHoued  as  one  who  had  himself  felt 
the  darkness,  avowedly  to  help  tho.se  who  were  still  in  the  gloom.  Aflecta- 
tion  seems  as  foreign  to  the  character  tus  it  ia  to  the  thought  of  thi.s  John 
Bright  of  the  pulpit.  The  lesson  taught  to  preachers  by  the  crowds  of  high 
'  and  low  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  was,  as  it  Kcems  to  us,  that  truth  and 
.  honesty,  guided  by  faith  and  uncuiiHcioiiHueHs  of  hcIi',  and  expresstid  in  manly 
Rpeech  face  to  face,  will  rttbtore  to  the  pulpit  a  far  higher  function  than  the 
Press  has  taken  from  it." 

His  work  in  India  Teaclied  its  climax  as  well  a.^  its  unexpected  close 
in  Calcutta.  The  reception  there  acionlcd  to  the  Deputies  wa.s  pecu- 
liarly hearty  ;  but  the  fati<,'ue  and  nientnl  excitement  prushux'd  by 
8})eeches,  sermons,  conferetices,  and  addresses  were  excessive  ;  and 
when,  to  mark  the  close  of  their  three  weeks'  laliour  in  the  capital,  a 
public  dinner  was  given  to  them — the  tirst  which  the  Governor-Oen- 
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eral  ever  honoured  with  his  presence — Dr.  Maclcod  made  a  apcccli 
which  proved  the  lust  he  was  to  deliver  in  India.  From  Dr.  Wat9on'.s 
account  of  tho  wmk  ••one  through  on  that  sinj^lo  day,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that,  nt  niiduij,'lit,  he  found  lumself  prostrated  with  illness. 

"  In  the  niorniijj^  he  drove  from  the  suburbs,  where  he  was  living,  to 
a  meetin;!  in  the  city,  where  he  spoke  about  half  an  hour.  From  that 
he  went  to  the  General  Assembly's  Institution,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  examination  which  was  held  of  the  various  classes :  this  over, 
the  advanced  students  of  the  Free  Church  Institution  assembled  along 
with  the  students  who  had  just  been  examined  ;  and  in  that  great  hall, 
which  was  full,  and  which  accommodated  about  a  thousand  persons, 
he  delivered  a  vigorous  and  stirring  address,  which  lasted  a  full  hour. 
"When  the  proceedings  came  to  a  close,  a  large  company  were  enter- 
tained to  lunch  by  Dr.  Ogilvio  at  his  house,  and  then,  of  course,  no  one 
cared  to  hear  anybody  say  a  word  except  the  guest  of  the  day.  When 
he  reached  home  that  afternoon,  after  a  drive  of  five  or  six  miles,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  sheer  exhaustion  ;  and  though  he  was  most  nervous 
about  the  evening,  he  tried  to  snatch  an  hour  of  sleep ;  for  he  wished 
to  do  perfect  justice  to  his  work,  and  he  felt  that  in  one  sense  the  work 
of  his  mission  was  to  terminate  with  the  dinner,  which  was  arranged 
for  eiglit  o'clock  that  night,  when  every  phase  of  English  life  in  India 
would  be  represented  from  the  Viceroy  downwards. 

"  He  had  spoken  often  of  his  desire  to  give  expression  on  this 
occasion  to  sonie  of  his  strong  convictions  on  the  relation  of  India  to 
England,  or  of  Englishmen  to  India  ;  and  though  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity at  a  large  meeting  i)reviously,  presidtni  over  bv  the  IJishop  of 
Calcutta,  to  speak  on  missionary  ail'airs,  he  felt  that  the  last  occasion 
when  he  was  to  open  his  lips  in  public  before  he  left  Bengal,  was  one 
which  necessitated  a  wider  range  of  subject  than  any  ecclesiastical 
topic,  however  interesting  or  important.  His  reception  in  the  evening 
was  most  hearty.  He  rose  with  a  heavy  sense  of  what  he  was  to  say  ; 
and,  as  was  often  the  casa  with  him  in  his  most  earnest  moments,  he 
started  with  a  few  unpremeditated  strokes  of  humour  and  homely 
words  which  touched  all  hearts,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  brought  him- 
self into  rajtport  with  the  audience  and  the  audience  with  him. 

"  Only  on  one  occasion,  when  he  delivered  his  last  memorable 
speech  in  the  (Jeneral  Assembly,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  have  I 
seen  him  so  agitated,  and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  '  weighted'  as 
ho  was  then  ;  and  it  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  relief  that,  towards  mid- 
night, he  stretched  out  his  feet  and  smoked  his  cigar  before  going  to 
bed,  having  received  the  assinanue,  from  those  he  relied  on,  that  all  his 
anxiety  and  care  in  regard  to  that  last  appearance  in  public  in  India 
had  not  been  thiown  away." 


"LAU  UlTA,  lih  February. 

"  On  couipaiiug  tl;is  liate  with  that  on  telegi-am  you  will  be  surprised  at 


INDIA. 


my  being  here,  especially  if  you  have  road  tlie  Fncwl  of  India  and  learn 
that  I  have  been  '  prostrated  by  fatigue  '  you  will  be  in  tlelightful  anxiety, 
and  my  mother  will  have  food  for  alarm  until  I  return  home. 

"  Just  after,  the  telegi'am  was  off  I  waa  threatened  with  dysentery.  So 
the  doctors  gave  me  forty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  in  two  doses  in  a  few  hours. 
This  was  on  Wednesday.  I  at  once  said  Amen,  lay  in  bed,  obeyed  orders, 
and  slept  all  day,  read  newspapera,  &c.,  when  awake,  saw  no  one,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  blessed  rest.  The  complaint  was  checked  yesterday, 
and  between  the  perfect  rest  and  medicines  I  fuel  gout  all  gone,  and  except 
the  weakness  of  Ijeing  in  bed,  nearly  i)erfectly  well,  very  jolly  and  not  the 
least  dowio,  though  very  thankful  indeed  that  I  am  so  well.  To  show  you 
how  sensible  and  good  I  am,  I  have  allowed  Watson  go  off  alone  to  Gyah, 
the  only  really  rough  and  rude  drive  on  our  route,  and  I  remain  here  doing 
nothing,  seeing  nobody,  in  the  full  rollicking  enjoyment  of  idleness,  till 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  I  am  even  now  able  to  join  him,  but  I  take  four 
days'  holiday,  though  my  not  going  toGj-ah  i.s  a  terrible  loss  and  self-denial. 
This  will  prove  to  you  what  I  always  told  you,  that  I  would  return  direct 
home,  if  necessary,  the  moment  any  doctor  said  or  believed  I  should  do  so. 
Are  you  satisfied  ?  Don't  you  feel  I  am  telling  you  the  whole  truth  ]  Look 
at  me  !     Don't  I  look  honest  ? 

"The  fact  is  the  back  of  the  work  is  broken  !  It  is,  I  may  say,  done, 
and  well  done,  and  all  to  come  is  plain  sailing,  so  that  ii'  I  did  not  go  to 
Sealkoto  at  all  (but  only  went  by  rail  to  Delhi  to  see  sights),  I  should  feel  a 
work  was  already  accomplished  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
It  was  not  the  work  only,  uut  the  excitement  that  put  me  wrong.  I  never 
preached  to  such  congregations.  The  admission  was  by  ticket,  a'kd  stairs 
and  lobbies  were  crammed,  and  many  went  away. 

"  The  Mission  Meeting  was  a  great  event.  Such  was  never  hetoi-e  held 
in  Calcutta,  called  by  the  Bishop,  and  attended  by  all  denominations,  and 
such  an  audience  to  welcome  us. 

•'  Then  came  on  Saturday  an  evening  meeting  as  gi'eat  on  City  Missions, 
I  was  taken  all  aback.  But  it  was  a  great  succe.Hs,  and  they  tell  me  1  have 
re-established  an  agency  which  was  declining.  The  public  dinner  made  me 
ashamed  of  having  so  much  honour  i)aid  us,  though  it  was  given  to  us  as 
deputies.  The  Viceroy  had  never  gone  to  a  pul)lic  dinner  in  Calcutta,  and  to 
see  such  guests  meet  to  do  us  honour  and  bid  us  farewell !  It  passed  off 
splendidly ! 

"We  have  had  many  deeply  interesting  private  meetings  with  mis- 
sionaries— Zenana  included,  which  I  cannot  dwell  on ;  but  one  meeting 
I  must  mention.  I  addressed  the  lads  attending  our  Institution,  and  at  my 
request  all  the  lads  of  the  Free  Church  Institution,  who  underetood  English, 
came  to  hear  me,  and  all  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  many  of  the  ladies. 
They  have  met  me  with  unbounded  confidence.  They  are  a  nice  lot  oi 
fellows.  In  one  word,  God  has  heli)ed  us,  and  helped  us  in  a  way  that  quite 
amazes  and  overpowers  me.  May  He  give  me  grace  never  to  pervert  those 
great  tokens  of  His  mercy  to  personal  sectarian  objects. 

"  The  Bishop  has  been  very  kind,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence  has  acted  like 
ft  brother  to  me  ;  in  fact,  all  have  contrived  how  to  please  and  oblige  us." 

«*  Calcutta,  Saturday,  February  9. 
*'  Since  writing  to  you  yesterday,  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  all 
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my  plans  !  I  intend  leaving  this  for  home  on  March  3,  so  that  as  you  are 
reading  this  I  am  on  the  ocean  going  home.  Are  you  not  glad  and  thank- 
ful 1  I,  on  the  whole,  am.  It  happened  thus  ;  last  night  Dr.  Charles  said, 
'  if  you  had  asked  me,  I  sliould  have  forbid  your  going  to  Sealkote.'  '  Hallo!' 
I  said  ;  '  asked  you  %'  '  Take  my  word  I  shall  ask  you,  and  that  most 
seriously,  and  no  mistake.'  So  I  insisted  that  he,  Dr.  Farquhar,  my  old 
friend,  and  Dr.  Fayrer,  Professor  of  Surgery,  should  meet  here  to-day,  and 
give  an  official  opinion.  They  have  done  so.*  They  don't  object  to  my 
going  along  the  railway  as  far  as  Delhi,  especially  as  the  climate  is  better 
there  than  here,  but  object  to  dak  travelling, — i.e.,  going  in  a  cab  and  two 
horees  as  far  as  from  Glasgow  to  London  and  \>  ick  ! — in  my  present  state  ; 
and  they  object  to  my  being  later  than  the  first  week  of  March,  as  the  climate 
might  from  present  symptoms  prove  dangerous.  I  feel  thoroughly  well  to- 
day, except  weakish  from  so  much  medicine.  I  am  quite  lame  again  in  the 
heel ;  but  they  laugh  at  tliat.  Thank  God  the  real  work  is  done  and  well 
done  !  Had  this  come  on  one  day  sooner  !  As  it  is,  I  am  full  of  gratitude 
for  all  that  has  been  done,  and  bow  my  head  for  what  I  cannot  accomplish. 
Dear  Watson  is  thoroughly  able  to  do  it  as  well  as  I  am,  and  since  he  is  so 
well  he  will  enjoy  it  as  I  would  have  done.  Amen  !  Verily  God's  plans 
are  not  ours."  ;      . 

After  a  brief  tour  to  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawiipore,  Liicknow,  Agra, 
and  Delhi,  he  sailed  from  Calcutta  on  the  2oth  February.  Owing  to 
the  kindness  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  his  voyage  to  Egypt  was  made 
peculiarly  happy  and  comfortable.  Lady  Lawrence  was  returning  to 
England  witli  iier  daughter,  and  was  to  sail  as  far  as  Suez  in  the  Feroze, 
an  old  man-of-war,  then  used  for  the  service  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  Sir  John,  with  a  friendliness  which  was  heartily  appreciated,  asked 
him,  as  a  guest,  to  share  the  ease  which  the  roomy  accommodation  of 
the  yaclii  afforded.  The  perfect  rest  and  comfort  he  thus  enjoyed 
proved  most  helpful  to  his  recovery. 

To  Mrs.  MACLEOD : — 

"I  parted  with  William  Craik,  whose  kindness,  constant,  considerate, 
imwearying,  was  that  of  a  brother  more  than  a  friend.  I  cannot  tell  you 
all  he  and  his  wife  were  to  me.  The  Governor-General  came  down  to  the 
Feroze  in  his  tug,  and  talked  with  me  for  about  two  houi-s  in  the  ft'ankest 
manner,  giving  me  an  immense  number  of  most  interesting  facts  about  his 
life  and  government  in  the  Punjaub,  the  mutiny,  Delhi,  &c.  I  was  greatly 
touched  by  his  goodness,  and  I  loved  him  the  more  when  I  saw  him  weep- 
ing as  he  parted  for  one  year  only  from  his  wife  and  daughter.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  kindness  I  have  received.  Sir  William  Muir  came  on  Monday 
morning,  to  see  me;  and  Sir  R.  Temple  came  the  night  before  I  h'ft,  drove 
about  with  me,  dined  at  Craik's  alone  with  us,  all  the  while  giving  me 
volumes  of  information '' 


The  only  adventure  which  occurred  on  his  voyage  to  Suez  was  a 
harmless  shipwreck  some  twenty  miles  from  port,  caused  by  the  Feroze 
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running  on  a  sandbank,  and  liaving  no  worse  consequences  than  the 
delay  of  waiting  till  a  passing  steamer  took  off  the  passengers.  He 
was  met  by  Mrs.  Macleod  at  Alexandria,  and  they  came  home  by 
Malta,  Sicily,  Naples,  Eome,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Marseilles.  In  spite 
of  some  benefit  derived  from  the  voyage,  his  strength  was  visibly 
broken,  and  his  limbs  betrayed  increased  liability  to  gout,  accompanied 
by  ever-recurring  attacks  of  acute  pain,  which  he  called  neuralgia,  but 
which  were  really  due  to  a  more  serious  derangement  of  the  system. 


To  Rev.  Dr.  Watson  :— 


"February,  1868. 
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"We  got  on  board  the  .steamer — an  old,  brord-decked,  strong-built,  and 
In'gh-masted  man-of-war,  with  a  huge  steam-engine,  and  able  to  go  when  we 
started  six  miles  an  hour.  India  soon  vanished  into  a  few  palm-trees  lising 
out  of  the  water  in  the  horizon ;  and  as  I  thought  of  all  we  had  seen  and 
done,  and  not  seen  and  left  undone,  it  appeared  a  strange  dream,  and  I 
could  not  say  whether  shame  and  confusion  of  face  for  my  wretched  work, 
or  great  thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  tender  mercy,  were  most  in  my  mind. 
Perhaps  both  alternated.  Anyhow,  I  thanked  God  with  all  my  heart  for 
His  having  given  you  as  my  companion,  for  all  you  were  to  me,  for  His 
giving  you  the  honour  of  completing  the  work,  and  for  the  happy,  happy 
liours  we  had  together,  unbroken  by  a  single  shadow  to  darken  our  sunshine. 

".  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  summer  sea  every  day  since  we  left.  Some  days 
a  glorious  breeze,  and  all  sail  set;  other  days  very  hot.  I  have  never  felt 
vigorous  on  board,  and  fear,  unless  it  is  this  hot  damp  climate,  that  I  am  in 
f©r  gout  and  sciatica  for  life,  and  that  I  nv;ver  shall  be  fit  for  as  much  work 
as  before.  But  we  shall  see.  I  have  prayers  and  ex[X)sitiou  every  day, 
and  find  it  pleasant.  Sunday  services  as  usual.  Had  a  capital  day  with 
the  sailors  last  Sunday." 

To  Mrs.  Macleod  : — 

"  Sunday,  March  8th. — A  gloi-ious  day.  I  have  preached  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  at  four  I  met  all  the  sailors  in  the  Ibrecastle,  and  read  to  them 
'The  Old  Lieutenant*  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  their  gi'eat  delight. 
The  sun  is  nearly  set ;  it  goes  down  like  a  shot  about  six,  and  no  twilight. 
The  sea  is  blue  as  indigo,  and  the  white  crisp  curling  waves  add  to  its 
beauty.  Two  white  bird.s,  'boatswains,'  as  Jack  told  me,  'with  their  tails 
as  marling  spikes,' are  floating  in  the  blue,  hundreds  of  miles  from  land; 
thousands  of  flying-fish  skim  the  water  like  swallows,  each  flying  about  sixty 
yards  or  so.  AH  the  sailors  are  in  their  Sunday  best ;  the  Lascars  dressed 
in  white  with  red  caps  on,  squatted  in  a  circle  mending  their  clothes.  The 
half-naked  coolies  and  fii-emen  lounging  and  sleeping,  or  eating  curry  and 
rice,  making  it  up  with  their  fingers  into  balls  and  chucking  it  into  their 
mouths.  Old  Pervo,  the  steward,  dressed  in  pure  white  calico  and  turban, 
is  snoring  on  his  back  on  a  carpet  spread  near  the  funnel;  and  I  in  my  hot 
cabin  writing  to  those  I  love,  and  wondeiing  if  I  am  indeed  to  have  the  joy 
of  seeing  them  again,  blessing  God  for  the  health  and  perfect  peace  He  is 
giving  me,  and  in  heart  trying  so  to  adjust  the  diHerence  of  Longitude  (71°) 
as  to  follow  the  Sunday  services  ol  my  beloved  people.  Such  is  our  Sunday 
at  sea  outwardly. 
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"  Cei/^on — Tho  foliage!  Tho  glorious  foliage  !  Every  kind  of  tree,  palm 
and  chestnut ;  hroad-fruifc  tree,  with  its  large  furrowed  glittering  leaves — 
with  the  huge  dark  fruit  hanging  by  strings  from  the  bark;  the  graceful 
bamboo,  whose  yellow  branches  remind  one  of  old-fashioned  beds  and  chairs 
or  sticks  ;  the  plantain,  with  its  large  green  leaves  ;  down  to  the  sensitive 
plant  which  creeps  along  the  ditches,  while  beautifully  coloured  flowers  and 
creepers  colour  the  woods.  I  missed  the  flocks  of  paroquets  and  bright- 
coloured  birds  one  sees  in  North  India,  but  tho  woods  resound  with  tlio 
jungle  fowl,  and  birds  with  sweet  notes.  Sum-ise  fi'om  St.  Nicolas  tower 
was  glorious.  The  sun  rose  like  a  ball  of  fire  out  of  the  sea  to  the  right, 
and  his  horizontal  rays,  shooting  across  the  island,  separated  the  many 
ranges  of  low  hills,  and  brought  out  the  higher  hills  to  the  north,  up  to 
Adam's  Peak,  fifty  miles  off.  All  those  hills  are  covered  with  forests  of 
palms  and  every  splendid  tree.  A  light  mist  lay  between  each  ridge,  and  a 
sleepy  radiance  of  wondrous  beauty  over  all.  The  smoke  of  comfoi  table 
cottages,  which  nestle  in  the  woods,  rose  here  and  there  in  white  wreaths, 
giving  a  sense  of  comfort  and  of  home  to  the  scene." 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

18G8. 


HIS  reception  by  the  General  Assembly,  when  he  first  entered  it 
on  his  return  from  India,  deeply  touched  him  ;  the  whole  house 
greeted  him  with  an  enthusiastic  outburst  of  welcome,  which  took  hiui 
by  surprise.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  delivered,  from  a 
few  notes,  an  address  occupying  tvvo  hours,  in  which  he  stated  the 
chief  results  arrived  at  by  the  Deputation.  The  substance  of  this 
speech  was  carefully  prepared  for  the  Press  during  a  period  of  leisure 
enforced  on  him  by  his  medical  adviser,  and  which  was  spent  in  the 
Highlands.*  , 

From  his  Journai,  : — 

"  June  3rd,  Cuilchenna. — On  my  fifty-seventh  biitlulay  (onf cving  my 
fifty-seventh  birthday),  and  at  Cuilchenna  once  more.  I  am  silent.  Tlii.s 
is  the  fii'st  personal  and  private  journal  I  have  written  since  my  last  on  the 
previous  page,  the  night  before  I  left  for  India.  What  months  these  have 
been  to  me !  Is  it  all  a  dream — the  voyage  ouu  with  Watson  and  Lang, 
aad  the  friendly  passengei's,  Bombay  and  Poonah,  an<l  Colgaum  and  Karli, 
the  voyage  to  Calicut,  Madras,  Bangalore,  Vellore,  Conjeveram,  Calcutta, 
Patna,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Agra,  Delhi,  the  Feroze  f 

"  Then  the  remembrance  of  that  meeting  with  my  wife  at  Alexandria, 
and  the  good  Cunlifies,  and  Cairo  and  its  Oriental  glories  ;  the  voyage  to 
Malta,  and  St.  Paul's  Bay ;  then  Sicily,  Syracuse,  Catania,  railway  to 
Messina,  boat  to  Palermo,  and  the  drive  to  Monreale ;  then  the  horrible 
Garybdie  steamer  to  Naples  ;  Naples  and  Madame  Meuricoffer,  and  the 
Watsons,  and  Dr.  Pincofts,  and  Amalfi  ;  Puteoli,  Baise,  and  Rome  !  with 
Strahan  and  Signor  Garofalini,  and  all  the  glories.  Home  by  Civita 
Vecchia,  Marseilles,  Paris.  God  be  praised — God  be  praised  !  What  a 
time  of  joy  and  blessing  ! 

"  That  night  I  returned  was  indescribable — so  unreal,  and  yet  so  real. 
Never  was  there  to  me  so  dreamlike  a  thing  as  when  dear  friends,  deacons, 
eldei's,  and  members  of  my  church  and  working  people  met  me  at  the 
railway,  and  shook  me  by  the  hand.  Spectres  could  not  have  been  more 
unreal.  It  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  bo  they,  and  thiit  I  was  not  myself 
and  home   again.     India  seemed  to  follow  me   up  till  that  moment,  and 

•  Those  portions  of  his  aidresa  which  tjuch  on  the  genoral  qu'stion  of  missions  aie 
given  in  tho  Ai)i>cu  lix  B,  to  which  the  rca  ler  is  referred  for  the  rcdults  of  his  iat^ui- 
ries  in  It\dia.- 
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Scotland  did  not  seem  real.  The  present  was  not  as  the  past ;  and  then 
the  ever  memorable  supper  in  my  own  hous<:>,  with  my  mother  and  aunts, 
and  sisters  and  brothers,  and  children.  What !  was  I  at  home  ?  Was  I 
alive  ?  Had  I  returned  ?  Perhaps  the  feeling  of  never  returning  to  which  I 
clung,  somehow,  as  necessai-y  for  my  peace,  made  the  return  the  more  strange 
and  incomprehensible.  I  cannot  describe  the  feeling.  It  was  not  excite- 
ment, but  calm,  dumb,  dream-like  wonder  ! 

"  And  here  I  am  with  a  full  moon  shining  over  Glencoe,  and  all  as  still 
as  the  desert — health  restored,  and  all  spared  ! 

"  0  my  dear  father  !  how  I  thank  and  bless  Thee,  and  record  Tiiy  good- 
ness.    But  it  is  the  old  story  of  Love! 

"  I  wish  also  to  record  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  my  people 
behaved  in  my  absence.  Everything  went  on  better  than  before !  Few 
things  have  helped  more  to  bring  about  an  answer  to  many  a  prayer,  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  love  my  people  with  something  of  that  yearning, 
motherly  iieeling,  as  if  to  one's  own  children,  which  St.  Paul  had  in  such 
glorious  perlection.  I  feel  this  strengthening  of  the  cords  between  us  as  a 
great  gilt  from  God.     Our  separation  has  done  us  both  good  ! "  ' 

To  Miss  SOOTT  MONCRIKFF  : — 

"  Many,  many  thanks  for  your  dilt  (I  have  lost  my  native  language).  1 
have  so  much  to  say  to  you  and  to  your  Indian  staff,  that  I  must  be  silent 
till  we  meet.  I  have  verily  had  a  memorable  time  of  it.  God  has  blessed  us 
and  our  work.  I  have  been  wounded  in  the  grand  campaign,  and  the  doc- 
tor say  that  I  must  go  to  iiospital  for  months  to  coi  e,  and  that,  to  prevent 
evil,  I  must  be  idle,  as  my  brain  cannot  stand  constant  demands  on  it.  At 
fifty-seven  I  am  not  what  I  was,  but  I  may  do  work  yet  if  I  get  rest.  It 
was  wild  work  in  India  !  Do  you  remember  the  Sunday  controvei-sy,  and 
how  I  was  an  outcast  from  all  good  society  \  Fancy  me  last  night,  chairman 
by  request  at  a  Free  Kirk  missionary  meeting,  in  a  Free  Kirk,  with  a  Free 
Kirk  lecturer,  and  only  Free  Kirk  ministers  around  me,  and  receiving  Free 
Kirk  thanks !  I  may  live  to  be  a  Free  Kirk  Moderator  till  the  next  time 
I  am  called  to  stand  alone,  and  then — woe's  me  ! " 

To  A.  Strahan,  Esq.  :— 

"  I  deny  the  canon  of  criticism  by  which  religious  novels  are  condemned. 
It  would  exclude  even  Christ's  teaching  by  parables,  and  would  for  ever 
preclude  me  or  any  minister  from  writing  stories.  '  I  stan'  on  the  head  o' 
my  fish  an'  wull  maintain  the  flukes  are  fresh  and  gude,*  as  a  Newjiaven 
fish- wife  said  to  me."  "  '  .       .        ■   .  ■  .r.- y  i-m'*' 


To  his  MoTUEK,  on  his  Birthday  :— 


"  Junt  3rd. 


"  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  I  have  written  to  you,  say  forty  letters, 
on  my  birthday  j  and  whatever  was  defective  sis  to  number  in  my  letters 
wf  3  made  up  by  your  love.  Now  I  begin  to  vhink  the  whole  affair  is  getting 
stale  to  you.  In  short,  you  anticipate  all  I  can  say,  am  likely  to  say,  or 
ought  to  say ;  and  having  done  so,  you  begin  to  read  and  to  laugh  and  cry 
time  about,  and  to  j^raise  me  to  nil  my  tinfortunate  brothers  and  sistere, 
\intil  they  detest  niu  till  Juno  4th.     Don't  you  foci  grateful  I  was  bornl 
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Are  you  not  thankful]  I  know  you  are,  and  no  wonder.  I  need  not  enu- 
merate all  those  well-known  pei'sonal  and  domestic  virtues  which  have  often 
called  forth  your  praises,  except  when  you  are  beaten  at  backgammon.  But 
there  is  another  side  of  the  question  with  which  I  Inive  to  do,  and  that  is, 
whether  I  ought  to  be  so  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  event  with  which  June 
3rd,  1812,  is  associated.  As  I  advance  in  life,  this  question  becomes  more 
interesting  to  me  ,  and  it  seems  due  to  the  interests  of  ti'uth  and  justice  to 
state  on  this  day,  when  I  have  had  fifty-six  years'  experience  of  life  in  its 
most  varied  forms,  that  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  your  conduct  on  that 
occasion,  and  that  if  you  fairly  consider  it,  I  feel  assured  you  will  justify  me 
in  demanding  from  you  the  only  reparation  possible — an  ample  apology,  and 
a  solemn  promise  never  to  do  the  like  again  !  You  must  acknowledge  that 
you  took  a  very  great  liberty  Avith  a  man  of  Uiy  character  ant!  position,  not 
to  ask  me  whether  I  was  disposed  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  important  state  of 
existence  ,  whether  1  should  prefer  winter  or  summer  to  begin  the  trial ;  or 
whether  I  should  be  a  Scotchman,  Irishman,  or  Englishman ;  or  even 
whether  I  should  be  *  man  or  woman  born  ; '  each  of  these  alternatives  in- 
volving to  me  most  important  consequences.  What  a  good  John  Bull  I 
Avould  have  made  !  what  a  rattling,  roaring  Irishman !  what  a  capital 
mother  or  wife  !  what  a  jolly  abbess  !  But  you  doomed  me  to  be  born  in  a 
tenth-rate  provincial  town,  half  Scotch,  lialf  Highland,  and  sealed  my  doom 
as  to  sex  and  country.  Was  that  fair  1  Would  you  like  me  to  have  done 
that  to  you  %  Suppose  through  my  fault  you  had  been  born  a  wild  Spanish 
papist,  what  would  you  have  said  on  your  fifty-seventh  birthday,  with  all 
your  Protestant  convictions'?  Not  one  Maxwell  or  Duntroon  related  to 
you !  you  yourself  a  nun  called  St.  Agnese !  and  all,  forsooth,  because  I 
had  willed  that  you  should  be  born  at  Toledo  on  June  3rd,  1812  !  Think 
of  it,  mother  seriously,  and  say,  have  you  done  to  me  as  you  would  have 
had  mo  do  to  you  1 

"Then  again,  pray  who  is  to  blame  for  all  I  have  suffered  for  fifty -six 
years  !  Who  but  you  1  This  reply  alone  can  be  made  to  a  thousand  ques- 
tions which  press  themselves  on  my  memory,  until  the  past  seems  a  history 
of  misery  endured  with  angelic  patience.  Why,  I  might  ask,  for  example, 
did  I  live  for  weeks  on  insipid  'ly things,'  spending  days  and  nights  scream- 
ing, weeping,  hiccoughing,  with  an  old  woman  swathing  and  unswathing 
me,  whose  nature  retires  from  such  attentions  I  Why  had  I  for  years  to 
learn  to  walk  and  speak,  and  amuse  aunts  and  friends  like  a  young  parish 
fool,  and  wear  frocks — fancy  me  in  a  fx'ock  now,  addressing  the  Assembly  ! 
and  yet  I  had  to  wear  them  for  years  !  Why  have  I  suffered  from  mumps, 
hooping-cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  toothache,  headache,  lumbago,  gout, 
sciatica,  sore  back,  sore  legs,  sore  sides,  and  other  ailments ;  having  prob- 
ably sneezed  several  thousand  times,  and  coughed  as  often  since  christened  ? 
Why  %  Because  I  was  born !  because  you,  and  none  but  you,  insisted  I 
should  be  bom  !  Why  have  I  had  to  be  tossed  about  on  every  sea  and  ocean, 
and  kept  in  perpetual  danger  from  icebergs,  fogs,  storms,  shipwrecks? 
You  did  it !  Why  have  I  had  my  mind  distracted,  my  brain  worn,  my 
heart  broken,  my  nerves  torn,  my  frame  exhausted,  my  life  tortured  with 
preachings  and  preparations,  sjjeeches,  lectures,  motions,  lesolutions,  pro- 
grammes ;  with  sessions,  presbyteries,  and  assemblies ;  with  all  Churches, 
bond  and  free ;  with  all  countries  from  west  to  east,  with  good  words  and 
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bad  words ;  with  Sunday  questions  and  week-day  questions ;  with  all  sorts 
of  people,  from  Trembling  Jock  to  the  Queen ;  with  friends  and  relations, 
Jews  and  Greeks,  bond  and  free/  Why  all  this,  and  a  thousand  times 
more,  if  not  simply  and  solely  because,  forsooth,  of  your  conduct  on  June 
3rd,  1812?  No  wonder  it  is  a  solemn  and  sad  day  to  you!  No  wonder 
you  sigh,  and — unless  all  good  is  out  of  you — weep  tpo.  I  was  told  my  poor 
father  on  the  day  I  was  born,  hid  himself  in  a  hayrick  from  sheer  anxiety. 
He  had  some  idea  of  what  was  doing.  But,  dear  soul !  he  always  gave  in 
to  you,  and  it  was  in  vain  for  either  of  us  to  speak.  I  am  told  I  yelled  very 
loud — I  hope  I  did — I  could  do  no  more  then ;  and  I  can  do  little  more  now 
than  protest,  as  I  do,  against  the  whole  arrangement. 

"  An  American  expressed  to  a  fi-iend  of  mine  a  great  desii-e  to  visit  Siam, 
as  he  underetood  its  people  were  all  twins  !  The  thought  makes  me  tremble. 
What  if  I  had  been  born  like  the  Siamese  twins  !  Think  of  my  twin  brother 
and  myself  going  as  a  deputy  to  India  :  in  the  same  berth,  speaking  together 
at  the  same  meeting,  sick  together  at  sea,  or  both  suffering  from  gout,  and 
you  concerned  and  anxious  about  your  poor  dear  boys  !  What,  supposing 
my  twin  had  married  Mrs. 1 

"  Mother  dear,  repent  1 

"  One  good  quality  remains :  I  can  forgive,  and  I  do  forgive  you  this 
day,  in  pledge  of  which  I  send  you  my  love,  big  as  my  botly,  yea  without 
limit,  as  large  a  kiss  as  my  beard  and  moustache  will  permit. 

'•  This  is  a  glorious  Highland  day  !  What  delicious  air  !  It  blows  and 
rains,  and  is  as  bitterly  cold  as  the  most  ardent  Celt  could  desire. 

"  The  amusing  prattle  of  eight  children  in  the  house,  craving  for  excite- 
ment, with  nothing  to  do,  is  truly  soothing,  and  acts  as  balm  to  my  nervous 
system.  The  sail  yesterday  was  charming,  and  the  canal  boat  with  a  cram- 
med cabin  and  heavy  rain,  was  too  delightful  for  a  gouty  world. 

"  Glencoe,  if  you  could  see  it  through  this  thick  rain,  is  grand,  and  the 
rattling  of  the  windows  from  the  wind  quite  musical.  I  am  trying  to  cure 
my  gout  by  walking  i:  wet  grsisfs,  so  keep  your  mind  easy  !"  ■    '■ 


To  A.  Stbahan,  Esq.  :— 

"  I  send,  for  yourself  only,  the  enclosed  hints  from 
tiie  real  love  that  he  has  to  us  personally,  and  to  G. 


W. 


"Friday. 

Now  you  know 
I  therefore  value 


such  hints,  though  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  to  what  he  alludes.  But  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  single  expression  being  printed  by  us 
which  the  weakest  Christian  could  be  pained  by,  I  beseech  you  to  let  me  see 
every  MS.  or  proof  before  being  printed  off.  I,  as  a  minister,  am  more  con- 
versant than  you  can  be  with  religious  topics  and  the  pulse  of  the  religious 
world.  Besides,  as  you  also  know,  my  chief  delight  in  Good  Words  is  its 
power  of  doing  good.  God  knows  this  is  more  precious  to  me  than  all  the 
gold  and  silver  on  earth  could  be." 

^0  Miss  Scott  MoNCRiEFF : —  '  ■  .■ .     >v  ;.  ^.        .      -•       ,  '  '•• 

"The  past  and  the  future  seem  to  me  to  become  every  day  more  vivid, 
while  the  more  immediate  point  is  more  confused  and  vanishing.  The  old 
home  in  Dalkeith  Park  is  never  empty,  but  always  full  to  me  with  people 
who  are  always  hajipy,  and  can  never  die.    So  are  other  houses  of  my  friends. 
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Thank  God  for  memory  and  for  hope  !  When  these  earthly  houses  are  dis- 
covered by  us  at  last  to  be  empty,  and  all  our  thoughts  about  them  dreams, 
then  at  the  same  moment  we  shall  also  discover  that  another  home  is  inhabit- 
ed by  the  same  dear  friends,  and  that  our  dreams  cease  only  wlien  we  have 
awoke  to  and  met  with  realities.  My  dear  Norman  has  left  us  this  morning 
to  begin  commercial  life  in  Liverpool.  He,  and  two  of  his  sisters,  joined  us 
on  Tuesday  at  our  wintt'r  communion,  but  as  I  catered  his  bed-room  after 
he  was  gone  it  was  very  dreamlike — '  In  deaths  oft.'  " 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  Sunday,  Jidy  19. — What  are  called  innocent  enjoyments,  with  ninth 
which   makes  up  and  adds  to  the  happiness  of  life  —  poetry,  painting, 
smiles,  and  laughter,  the  sallies  of  playful  wit,  or  the  quiet  chuckle,  the 
delightful  emotions — half  smiles,  half  teai-s, — created  by  humour,  the  family 
fun  in  summer  evenings  in  the  open  air — all  that  kind  of  life  which  we  enjoy 
and  remember  with  such  enjoyment  (albeit  mingled  with  sadness,  not  for 
what  it  was,  but  because  it  is  not) — why  is  this  not  associated  in  our  minds 
with  saintship  and  holiness  1   Is  it  because  those  who  are  not  holy  jwssess  it 
all '?     Yet  this  would  only  prove  the  liberality  of  God,  and  not  the  sinfulness 
of  man — or  any  inconsistency  in  saints  partaking  of  it.     Is  it  that  such 
happiness  is  sin  1     This  cannot  be.     It  would  be  a  libel  on  all  our  instincts 
and  feelings  and  the  whole  round  of  life  as  appointed  by  Gotl.     Is  it  that  we 
have  formed  wrong  ideas  of  saintship,  and  created,  as  in  mediaeval  art,  such 
notions  as  would  make  saintship  impossible,  or  utterly  outrt'  and  gi-otesque 
in  the  Exchange,  or  behind  the  counter,  or  on  a  Ilailway  Board,  or  com- 
mittee of  Parliament  ?     Yet  it  is  in  such  places  we  need  saints  most.    Or  is 
it  that  we  make  such  men  as  the  apostles  examples  of  what  all  men  should 
be,  and  thence  conclude  that  if  so,  the  life  I  have  alluded  to  must  l>e  wrong, 
oarthly,  and  unworthy  of  men,  as  it  could  not  be  theirs  ?    But,  again,  I  look 
at  the  flowers  Christ  has  made,  and  listen  to  His  singing  birds,  whose  bills, 
and  throats,  and  instincts  He  has  made,  and  con  over  all  the  gay  and  beau- 
tiful 'trifles'  He  has  attended  to  as  the  Maker  of  the  world,  and  which  He 
called  very  good,  and  in  which  He  has  pleasure,  and  so  the  'methodistical' 
view  of  life  does  not  hold.     But  may  not  a  life  in  harmony  with  this,  in 
which  the  small  flowers,  and  the  small  singing  birds,  and  the  perfumes,  and 
the  lights  and  shadows  and  sparkling  waves,  shall  hold  their  own  with  the 
great  mountains  and  mighty  oceans,  and  intellectual  and  moral  harmonies 
among  God's  great  beings,  be  the  normal  state  of  things,  and  be  rejuoduced 
in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  ?     The  sorrows  and  sadne.s.s  of  Christ 
iind  of  men  like  St.  Paul  would  thus  be  abnormal,  conditioned  by  the  evil  of 
sin.  They  would  be  as  the  sadness  of  a  family  because  of  a  death  and  burial, 
but  which  was  not  their  natural  condition.     The  world's  greatest  men,  in 
God's  sense,  God's  own  elect  ones,  the  kings  and  princes  of  humanity,  aie 
thus  necessarily  the  greatest  suflferers.     It  is  given  them  to  '  suffer  with 
C'hrist '  as  the  highest  honour,  for  it  is  the  honour  and  glc«y  of  seeing  things 
as  they  are  in  the  true  and  eteraal  light  which  no  mere  man  can  see  and  live. 
But  such  men  nmst  die  and  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  sorrow,  crucified  by 
the  world's  sin. 

"  Yet  let  this  occasion  of  sorrow  be  taken  away,  and  why  might  not  a  St. 
Paul  be  a  child  again,  and  chase  butterflies,  gather  floweis,  and  shcrut  with 
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joy  among  the  heather  ?  It  is  a  gi'eat  gift  to  be  able  to  be  happy  at  all,  and 
see,  however  dimly,  into  life  and  death.  Those  who  imitate  tliose  holy  men 
only  in  their  sadness  and  sorrow,  practise  a  vain  guise,  like  a  mask,  and 
fancy  the  signs  of  grief  or  grief  itself  to  be  a  virtue,  and  not  a  misfortune, 
and  glorious  only  as  a  sign  of  an  inner  love — the  light  which  casts  the 
shadow.  Those  who  seek  happiness  for  its  own  sake  and  call  it  innocent, 
and  think  it  lawful  without  the  eternal  good,  are  vain  as  larks  who  would 
live  only  for  singing,  and  silly  as  flowens  who  see  nothing  in  creation  but 
their  own  colours,  and  perceive  nothing  but  their  own  perfume. 

"  A  mountain  once  rebuked  a  rivulet  for  always  foaming  and  making  a 
noise.  The  rivulet  replied  that  the  ocean  often  did  the  same.  *  Yes,'  said 
the  mountain,  *  but  the  ocean  has  its  depths  and  calms :  you  have  neither.' " 


"SUBJECTS   FOB   SONNETS   SUGGESTED    IN   MY    WALK. 

*' Cutlchenna,  July  21. — The  scenes  of  peace  and  beauty  iu  Nature,  re- 
sulting from  the  great  cataclysms  of  the  pa.st ;  paralleled  by  the  peace  in  the 
world  and  in  the  soul  from  the  anguish  of  snffering. 


"The  force  of  gravitation  overcoming  the  storm  and  waves  in  can'ying 
t'ny  bubbles  out  into  the  ebb  tide ;  paralleled  by  the  power  of  faith  in  the 
unseen,  in  those  otherwise  weak,  as  a  power  striving  against  and  conquering 
apparently  in-esistible  opposition.  _  -    . 

*'  The  light,  reflected  by  clouds,  climbing  a  mountain  side,  illustrative  of 
a  pure  mind  rising  over  mighty  heights  of  thought,  and  revealing  thoir 
beauties." 


i,\:r.-i'  "' 


*•  I  see  a  field,  one  half  ia  tilled 
And  may  give  something  to  the  baker  j 

"With  weeds  the  other  half  is  filled, 
Not  worth  a  halfpenny  per  acre. 


"  I  won't  admit  that  field  is  good 

Because  some  good  things  grow  within  it— 
I  say  'tis  bad  for  Imman  food, 

And  getting  worse,  too,  every  minute. 

't 
"  The  owner  of  it  is  so  lazy,  ,   / 

Yet  most  contented  and  pretentious, 
His  sense  of  duty  very  hazy, 

And  yet  so  very  conscientious. 

" He  savs  'he  likes '  one  half  to  till, 
He  '  likes '  what  gives  him  little  trouble^ 

He  likes  to  follow  his  own  will, 
He  likes  in  short  to  quirk  and  quibble. 
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"And  now  as  I  have  told  my  mind 
About  onesided  plough  and  harrow, 

Tlio  lesson  is, — I  never  find 

Men  very  good  and  very  narrow. 

"One half  their  lazy  minds  they  till, 
The  other  half  is  always  weedy  ; 

They  worihip  idols,  do  their  will. 
Are  often  wicked — always  seedy  !" 


To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson  :— 

V  "CUILCHEHNA. 

"  It  is  verj  difficult  for  me  to  wi*ite  at  present,  as  a  nervous  headache  sets 
in  always  in  half  an  hour,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  write.  It  goes  oflf  ten 
minutes  after  I  stop,  so  that  I  can  get  on  by  fits  and  starts  only. 

"  You  must  come  soon  again.     I  am  wearying  to  have  a  talk  in  Sanscrit. 

"  *  He  who  talketh  Sanscrit  talketh  like  a  man,  but  he  who  talketh  never 
(like  me)  is  dumb,' — Hindoo  Proverb. 

"  *  He  who  is  choked  can  never  be  hanged.' — Hindoo  Proverb. 

" '  Heartburnings  cause  sourness,  and  sourness  is  never  sweet.' — A  Scotti- 
cism, 

"  My  head  gets  so  sore  when  I  try  to  write." 

To  the  Same  :— 

"  If  we  could  only  get  half  a  dozen  truly  able  and  enlightened  Christian 
native  preachers,  they  would  soon  settle  a  creed  for  themselves.  When 
we  get  freedom  at  home  as  to  the  subscription  of  articles,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  work  freely  in  India.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  advancing 
Christianity  in  India  is,  unquestionu,bly,  that  almost  all  the  missionaries 
represent  a  narrow,  one-sided  Chi'istianity." 


To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  : — 


"Glasoow,  Wednesday. 


"  I  think  this  fit  of  sciatica  is  past  I  had  a  queer  night  of  it,  between 
pain  and  sleeplessness. 

"  1  employed  part  of  my  idle  time  after  midnight  in  arranging  the  draw- 
mg-room.  You  would  have  laughed  at  me,  as  I  did.  But  I  could  find  no 
rest  with  that  horrid  neuralgia.     It  is  gone  to-day." 

"Friday. 

"  I  got  sleep  from  seven  to  ten  this  morning,  and  I  feel  better  than 
I  have  done  for  weeks.  In  short,  after  this  I  shall  have  a  lease  of  good 
health. 

"  Kiss  Cuilchenna  for  me. 


*'  In  the  meantime, 


Good-night  1 ' " 


To  Mr.  SiMFSON,  of  Messrs.  Blackwood  &,  Sons,  Publishers  : — 

"  CoiLCHEirNA,  August  24. 

"  I  send  you  the  last  and  concluding  pages  of  my  MS.  The  facts  seems 
to  me  incredible,  but  it  is  true.  I  bi*eathe  more  freely.  My  soul  could 
transmigrate  into  8vo.,  and  lie  for  ages  in  a  minister's  library,  unread  and 
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i:i>(nit  like  his  own  volume  of  .sermons.  Open  the  parcel,  gently  and  rcvei-- 
tntly  ;  'there  is  u  spirit  in  the  loavcH,'  but  one  which  your  devils  alone  can 
comprehend.  V>y  the  way,  it  may  strike  yon  that  I  say  nothing  against  the 
devil-worship,  so  common  among  the  aborigines  of  India.  The  fact  is  that 
1  respect  it  more  than  any  other  form  of  heathenism.  Its  origin  is  literary. 
I  liave  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  original  printers  of  the  Vedas  had  some 
shocking  MS.  of  Ram,  or  Kerishmi,  or  Dasaratha,  or  Ikshwaku,  or  Vishnu, 
to  print,  and  they  manifested  such  genius  in  decipliering  it,  such  patience 
in  printing  it,  such  meekness  in  correcting  it,  that  they  became  objects  of 
worship.  The  •  Devil  Dance '  evidently  originated  in  the  joy  witnessed 
among  the  printers  when  the  MS.  of  the  Rivmayana  or  Manabharat  was 
finally  printed.  I  respect  therefore  all  these  types  of  the  devils  who  lived 
in  the  days  of  Noah.  They  may  have  been  the  '  regular  bricks '  of  Babylon, 
witli  their  printed  sides. 

"  The  great  Sancrit  scholar.  Dr.  Mnir,  must  know  all  about  it.  Was  the 
corrector  of  the  press  originally  the  coirector  of  morals  ] " 

To  the  Samk  :— 

'•  I  should  like  to  see  final  proof  of  that  address. 

"  '  To  fight  the  battle  of  Waterloo,'  renuirked  the  Duke,  with  whom  I 
humbly  but  firmly  compare  myself,  '  was  nothing.  But  to  reply  to  letters, 
criticisms,  &c.,  upon  it,  that  was  the  work  of  real  pain  and  difficulty.' 

"  The  Duke,  I  feel,  was  right ;  but  what  was  his  work  to  mine  1 

"  He  got  Water  loo*     I'll  get  water  hot." 

From  his  Journal  : — 

*' Cuilchenna,  Sept.  1. — This  day  ends  my  rest  since  I  returned  from 
India.  I  cannot  tell  what  these  months  have  been  to  me  of  quiet  repose,  of 
health  almost  restored,  of  blessed  family  life. 

"  I  have  not  been  idle,  in  the  sen-se  of  doing  nothing  but  amusing  myself. 
I  have  hardly  been  a  Sunday  without  preaching  somewhere ;  once  on  the 
green,  four  times  at  Ballachulish,  twice  at  Kilmallie,  and  once  at  Fort 
William.  Above  all  I  began  and  finished  here  my  '  Address  on  Missions,' 
which  has  occupied  more  of  my  thoughts,  and  given  me  more  trouble  than 
anything  I  ever  did.  I  have  also  written  a  chapter  on  '  Peeps  at  the  Far 
East,'  and  a  preface  on'  the  '  Characteristics  of  Highland  Scenery,*  for  a 
Book  of  Photographs  illustrative  of  the  Queen's  book,  with  some  songs,  and 
letters  innumerable,  besides  preaching  twice  at  home  and  attending  all  the 
meetings  of  the  India  Mission  Committee. 

"  And  then  we  had  our  evening  readings  from  Shakespeare,  or  some  other 
worthy  book,  and  delightful  croquet,  and  such  evenings  at  fishing  !  never  to 
be  forgotten  for  their  surpassing  glory ;  and  two  happy  visits  from  dear 
Watson,  one  of  them  with  Clark  of  Gyah.  It  has  been  a  heavenly  time, 
for  which  with  heai't,  soul,  and  strength  I  thank  God.  - , ; ;-  • 

"  India,  how  dreamlike  ! "  ..... 


"We  need  not  build  memorial  cairns. 
Ah  no,  my  wife,  I  cannot  do  it ; 
For  should  we  do  so  with  the  bairns, 
Some  day,  my  love,  we're  sure  to  rue  it, 

*  A iiijlice,  lukewarm. 


18C8. 

*•  If  each  dear  liand  lays  down  the  stone 
With  love  to  all  aiounil  to  guide  it, 
Oh,  who  o(  us  could  come  alone 
in  nl'ler  years,  and  stand  beside  it  ? 

•'  There's  not  a  spot  around  this  place, 
There's  not  a  mountain,  glen,  or  river, 
But  shall  recall  each  dear  one's  face, 
And  memories  that  perish  never. 

"  On  every  hill-top  we  might  raise 

A  'holy  rood,'  thougli  I  would  rather 
We  gave  upon  it  daily  praise 
To  Him  who  is  indeed  our  Father. 

"This  time  of  joy  in  this  dear  place. 

This  Sabbath  rest — to  Him  we  owe  it, 
And  not  the  least  gift  of  His  grace 

That  both  of  us  have  learned  to  know  it." 
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"  A  word  about  politics.  As  to  the  Irish  Establislimcnt,  I  am  on  this 
point  out  and  out  for  Gladstone.  A  nation  must  choose  its  own  Church, 
.'ind  for  all  such  practical  purposes  Ireland  is  as  much  an  individuality  as 
India.  No  idea  can  be  right  which  practically  is  so  offensive  to  common 
sense  and  io  fair  play  as  the  Irish  Establishment.  Had  the  rest  of  Britain 
been  Roman  Catholic,  how  should  we  Presbyterians  have  liked  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  with  two  millions  of 
Presbyterians  and  one  million  of  Roman  Catholics'?  We  drove  out  the 
Episcopal  Protestant  Church  when  it  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  mind  of 
the  nation.  To  sqtiare  the  Protestant  Establishment  with  Protestants  won't 
do.  It  is  an  offence  as  a  piivileged  Church  to  those  subjects  who  do  not 
believe  in  its  teaching,  and  to  whom  it  is  no  Church  at  all.  If  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  in  the  same  condition,  which  I  deny,  let  it  go.  Justice  must 
be  done.  The  age  of  selfish  monopolies  of  every  kind  is  gone.  Let  it  go. 
Christianity  implies  a  giving  all  we  can,  a  sharing  all  possible  good  with 
others.  To  fear  Romanism  !  I  am  ashamed.  Having  ceased  long  ago  to 
fear  the  devil,  I  can  be  frightened  by  nothing  more.  No  evil  need  bo 
feared,  so  long  as  good  is  loved.  All  evil  is  doomed ;  God  is  on  the  side  of 
truth  alone. 

"  All  true  politics  should  be  in  the  line  of  making  all  the  good  possessed 
by  the  nation  or  in  the  nation,  as  much  as  possible  a  common  good.  No 
institution  can  be  righteously  defended  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  benefit  the 
country  more  than  its  destruction  could  do." 

To  Rev.  Dr.  Watson  :— 

"CuiLCHENNA,  September,  1868. 

"There  is  nothnig  T  believe  more  firmly  than  that  what  is  needed  is 
that  a  man  seek  to  know,  believe,  and  act  out  the  truth  as  he  best  can ;  and 
I  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  thus  the  great  stones  which  build  up  the  mighty 
Temple  are  cemented  by  thin  layers,  unseen  by  human  eye,  of  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  unknown  but  great,  because  humble,  men  and  women. 

"  My  ^Mghest  ambition  ought  to  be,  and  in  a  feeble  sense  is,  to  be  a  hum* 
bio  man,  which  I  am  not.  Although,  being  not  so,  I  would  not  like  you  to 
agi-ee  with  me  1     I  hope,  however,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  be  able  at  last  to 
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creep  into  a  doov-keoper's  place  in  the  house  of  God,  or  to  be  among  the 
lowest  giiosts  in  the  lowest  room.  '  It  will  wonder  me,'  Jia  the  Germans  say, 
should  it  be  so  in  the  end." 


To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  :  — 


Abergeldie,  Scj)tiviber  14,  18C8. 


The  air  is  cold  and  bracing. 


No 


"  I  am  much  the  better  for  this  trip, 
strangers.     All  most  kind.     The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  here. 

"  I  preached  happily.  The  Prince  spoke  to  me  about  preaching  only 
twenty  minutes.  I  told  him  I  was  a  Thomas  i  Becket,  and  would  resist  the 
interference  of  the  State,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  pai-ty  had  any- 
thing better  to  do  than  hear  me.  So  I  preached  for  forty-seven  minutes, 
and  they  were  kind  enough  to  say  they  wished  it  had  been  longer. 

"  The  Prince's  whole  views  as  to  his  duty  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  well 
as  England,  were  very  high.  He  spoke  most  kindly  and  wisely  of  Ireland, 
and  seems  determined  to  run  all  risks  (as  he  did)  to  do  his  duty  to  her." 

From  liis  Journal: 

"  The  Moderatovship  has  been  offered  me  by  the  Old  Moderators,  and  I 
at  first,  by  word  and  letter,  out  and  out  refused  it.  I  did  so  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  my  desire  for  freedom  in  the  expression  of  my  peraonal  opinions, 
without  involving  the  Church  as  its  representative,  and  as  also  a  writer  of 
whims,  ci'otchets,  songs  and  stories,  and  the  editor  of  Good  Words.  But  it 
was  strongly  represented  to  me  by  old  Moderators  that  I  ought  and  must 
accept — that  it  was  a  duty  to  accept,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
mere  compliment.  Well,  they  know  all  about  me,  and  the  woi-st  about  me, 
and  if,  knowing  this,  they  like  to  take  me,  it  is  their  own  look-out.  I  was 
free  to  accept  it,  which  I  latterly  did,  feeling  very  much  the  generosity  of 
the  Church  in  so  acting  to  me.  I  feel  that  I  won't  betray  them,  aa  I  have 
no  object  but  the  good  of  my  deai*  Church,  and,  if  possible,  my  still  dearer 
countiy." 

"Nov.  24. — My  family  left  Cuilchenna  at  the  end  of  September.  I  waa 
obliged  to  leave  sooner,  and  felt  as  stiff  and  gouty  at  the  end  as  the  begin- 
ning." 
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MODERATOESIIIP  AND  PATRONAGE. 


1869—70. 


I  I 


HIS  unanimous  election  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1869  to  the 
dignity  of  Moderator  gave  him  no  ordinary  satisfaction.  The 
event  was  gratifying  in  itself;  but  it  was  specially  valued  as  a  token 
of  the  liberality  of  the  Church,  which  could  bestow  such  an  honour  on 
one  who  had  so  recently  fought  for  freedom  at  the  risk  of  losing  his 
ministerial  position,  and  was  highly  appreciated  as  a  mark  of  confi- 
dence in  his  personal  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Church, 

From  his  Journal  :  — 

"  April  8th. — It  is  a  deep  working  oiit  of  love  to  say  or  do  from  true  love 
that  which  may  cause  the  object  of  love  to  manifest  hate  to  us  and  yet  to 
love  him  in  spite  of  his  hate. 

"  How  wonderful  is  the  love  which  can  discern  and  accept  of  the  love  of 
God  revealed  in  and  by  deepest  suffering,  and  which  rejoices  in  the  love  in 
spite  of  the  suffering  !  '  He  took  the  cup'  and  '  took  the  bread,'  symbols  of 
a  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  and  *  gave  thanks  I' 

"  Love  is  the  only  way  along  which  the  whole  world  may  reach  gi'eatness. 
The  proud  despise  it  as  too  common  and  XTilgar.  They  prefer  to  reach  it  by 
way  of  genius  or  talent. 

"  ~  .  See  clearly  what  you  wish.  Sincerely  desire  that  others  should 
see  it  also  and  seek  it.  Help  to  bring  them  into  this  mind  by  i)erfect  truth 
and  candour,  patience,  meekness,  respect  and  tender  consideration  for  their 
feelings  and  their  prejudices.  Never  despair,  and  believing  in  God  and  His 
good-will  to  man,  be  sure  that  the  right  will  como  right. 

'■  Deal  with  others  as  God  deals  with  you,  and  all  will  be  done  with  truth 
and  charity  and  patience.  Want  of  candonr  and  want  of  confidence  in  our 
fellow-men  hinder  and  weaken  us. 

"  I  believe  we  would  always  gain  right  ends  sooner,  whether  political  or 
ecclesiastical,  if  we  openly  declared  what  we  wanted,  and  made  no  mystery 
of  it.  Wi'ong  alone  fears  the  light.  '  Policy,'  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all, 
belongs  to  the  devil  and  darkness.  It  creates  the  very  suspicions  which  it 
endeavours  to  conquer." 

To  A.  Stbahan,  Esq.  :— 

"  Shandon. 

**  I  have  come  here  for  a  qiuet  day's  work.  I  send  you  a  morsel  to  keep 
your  printer's  devils  going.     I  shall  send  as  much  more  to-morrow." 
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From  liis  Journal  : — 

"May  \8t7i,  Tuesdaij. — I  recofd  my  gratitude  to  God  for  the  quiet  and 
comparatively  unbroken  fortnight  I  have  had.  and  the  measure  of  good 
Jiealth  also  given  me,  and  the  peace  of  mind  to  prepare  my  long  address  for 
the  Assembly.  I  go  to-morrow  to  reaoh  the  highest  point  in  my  public  life. 
My  mother,  dear  one  !  wife  and  nine  children,  aunts,  brothers,  sisters, 
nephews,  and  nieces,  and  troops  of  friends  to  be  with  me.  What  a  heiglit 
of  mercy  !  Oh,  may  this  be  a  talent  used  lovingly,  humbly,  and  unselfishly 
for  His  glory  !     Such  is  my  earnest  desire." 

Ill  giving  the  customary  address  at  the  close  of  the  Assembly,  bo 
took  the  opportunity  of  uttering  his  convictions  on  several  important 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  Among  other  points  he  noticed  certain 
characteristics  of  the  age  of  which  he  thought  account  should  be  taken 
by  the  Church. 


"  1. — The  age  in  which  we  live  is  one  of  searching  inquiry  in  regard  to 
truth.  We  do  not  comjdain  of  this  ;  for  however  perverted  the  spirit  may 
sometimes  become,  and  however  much  it  may  nuvnifest  mere  discontent  with 
things  as  they  are,  yet  the  spirit  itself  in  its  essence  is  good,  and  should  be 
liailed  by  all  who  love  the  true  and  the  right  for  their  own  sakes,  be  the 
consequences  to  themselves  what  they  may. 

"  2. — Another  characteristic  of  our  time  may  be  described  as  a  jealousy 
of  all  monopolies,  of  all  privileges  which  would  secure  good  to  the  few,  at 
the  expense,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  many.  And  this  is  being  applied 
to  existing  CInu'ch  Establishments.  Treaties  of  union.  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  the  like,  however  invaluable  they  may  be,  even  as  means  of  securing 
time  for  discussion,  or  as  affording  the  strongest  possible  grounds  for  a  patient 
and  considerate  policy,  must  ultimately  yield  to  the  prime  question  of  poli- 
tical justice  as  decided  by  a  national  jury.  The  country  will  determine, 
wisely  or  imwisely,  what  it  deems  best,  not  for  this  or  that  class,  this  or 
that  denomination,  but  for  the  general  good.  And  I  might  add,  that  estab- 
lishments of  religion  are  henceforth  likely  to  be  dealt  with,  not  according  t» 
an  imperial  policy  which  recognizes  the  unity  of  the  State,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wants  and  expressed  wishes  of  each  separate  nationality,  so  to 
speak,  whether  of  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland,  in  which  they  respectively 
exist.  On  this  principle  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  been  dealt  with,  not  a-s 
an  Establishment  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  far  less  as  con- 
nected with  the  Establishment  of  Scotland,  but  merely  with  reference  to  it« 
suitableness  for  Ireland,  as  determined  by  its  past  history,  present  position, 
and  future  prospects.  And  thus,  too,  must  the  Churches  of  Scotland  ami 
England  in  the  long-run  be  tried,  each  on  its  own  merits,  each  according  to 
its  adaptation  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  country  in  which  it  exists.  Now 
this  is  a  principle  of  which  national  Churches  should  not  complain,  inas- 
much as  their  power  and  efficiency  are  inseparable  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  acceptable  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  If  by  any  fault  of  theira  they 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  or  fail  to  recover  it  after  a  fair  trial,  their 
continuance  is  more  tlian  imperilled,  seeing  that  they  exist  for  the  nation, 
and  not  the  nation  for  them. 
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*'  For  myself,"  he  Siiul,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  Suhsciiption,  "  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  see  liow  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  any  section  of  it,  as  ii 
society  professedly  founded  on  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and 
having  a  history  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  can  exist  without  a  creed  ex- 
pressed or  administered  in  some  form  or  other.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
Church  has  always  had  some  test  for  the  doctrinal  beliefs  of  its  teachers  and 
membei's,  or  for  their  beliefs  of  the  historic  facts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  objective  Christianity.*  Moreover,  the 
theory  held  by  us,  as  an  Established  Church,  implies  that  the  State  ought 
to  '  now  what  are  the  doctrines  professed  by  the  Church  which  it  proposes 
to  establish.  Hence  those  doctrines  when  mutually  agreed  upon,  become 
the  law  at  once  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State. 

"  What  therefore  in  these  circumstances  can  be  done  by  our  National 
Cliurch  1  Shall  we,  for  example,  compel  every  minister  under  pain  of  dis- 
missal, or  of  incurring  charges  of  dishonesty,  to  accept  every  statment,  every 
alleged  fact,  every  argument  for  doctrine,  and  deduction  from  doctrine,  and 
proof  of  doctrine  to  be  found  in  the  Confession]  Is  this  what  the  Church 
really  means  before  God  when  it  uses  the  formula  ]  And  do  we  practically 
make  no  distinction  between  those  things  on  which  Christians,  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  holy,  may  and  do  differ  in  all  Evangelical  churches, 
and  those  doctrines  on  which,  as  a  whole,  all  are  at  one  ]  Possibly  we  may 
obtain  honest  agreement  in  minute  details,  but  I  fear  it  will  only  be  on  the 
part  of  the  very  few,  of  the  very  ignorant,  thus  necessarily  creating  tlio. 
dead  unity  of  a  churchyard,  rather  than  the  living  unity  of  a  ('hurch,  and 
fostering  a  faith  like  that  of  Romauists,  which  rests  practically  upon  tliii 
mere  Church  authority.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
any  confession  to  those  who  thus  receive  it,  is  of  no  more  importance  than 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  food  is  to  a  man  who  only  carries  it,  but  does  not 
eat  it.  But  on  the  other  hand  is  it  possible  without  running  still  greater 
risks  for  a  Church  to  give  official  permission  to  any  office-bearer  to  make 
this  distinction  between  Essentials  and  Non-Kssentials  ?  Then  where  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn  1  And  what  value  would  there  be  in  this  case  in  any 
Confession  at  all?  Might  not  the  most  dangerous  and  Anti-Christiau 
opinions  be  preached  in  our  pulpits,  and  the  result  be  that  to  include  scej)- 
tics  we  practically  exclude  true  believei*s  ]  It  is  so  much  easier  for  some 
to  sneer  at  creeds  altogether,  and  for  others  to  raise  a  cry  of  horror  as  if 
God's  "Word  was  attacked  when  a  doubt  regarding  them  is  expressed,  than 
for  both  parties  to  carry  the  burthen  of  fair  and  candid  men,  seriously  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  and  suggesting  such  a  solution  of  it  as  may  satisfy  our 
sense  of  truth  in  regard  to  ourselves,  and  our  sense  of  justice  and  chaiity 
towards  others. 

"And  now  let  me  ask  with  unfeigned  humility  and  with  a  full  sense  of 
the  difficulties  which  I  have  indicated,  whether  a  practical  solution,  if  not  a 
logical  one,  may  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  found  in  common  sense  and 
spiritual  tact  and  Christian  honour  on  the  part  of  those  who,  with  doubts 
and  difficulties,  desire  to  enter  or  to  I'emain  in  tJie  Church,  and  that  from  no 
selfish  motive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  exercise  of  those  same  gifts 
and  graces  towards  such  individuals  on  the  part  of  the  Church  ]  The 
minister  can  thus  easily  determine  for  himself  how  far  he  honestly  agrees 

•  Joha  ii.  10,  11  ;  1  John  iv.  1 ;  2  Poter  ii.  1 ;   1  Cor.  xv.  8. 
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■with  the  teaching  and  doctrine  of  tlie  Church,  or  cordially  accepts  it  as  that 
■which  has  been  recognised  as  constituting  the  essentials  of  Christianity  by 
the  wliolo  Catholic  Ciiurch  from  the  days  of  tlie  Apostles ;  -while  the  Church, 
ictaining  her  po'A'er  to  exercise  discipline  in  every  case  of  departure  from 
the  ConfejJiion,  may  also  exercise  due  caution,  chaiity,  and  forbearance." 

Tlie  Dean  of  Westminstor,  who  was  present  at  several  meetings  of 
the  General  Assembly,  afterwards  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
])r.  Macleod  as  ^loderator  :— 

From  Dean  Stanley  : — 

"  Deanery,  Westminsteu. 

"My  dear  Moderator, 

"  I  ■was  obliged  to  leave  in  such  haste  on  Friday,  as  to  have  had  no 
time  to  thank  you  for  the  great  kindness  of  the  past  ■week. 

"  It  -was  a  sincere  grief  and  disappo'ntment  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  bo 
present  to-day  to  hear  your  address,  and  to-morrow  to  assist  at  your  dinner. 
Nothing  but  the  call  of  imperative  engagements  here  would  have  prevented 
it. 

"  Meanwhile  I  have  had  the  very  great  pleasure  and  profit  of  having 
become  acquainted,  by  personal  intercourse,  with  your  famous  Assembly, 
and  with  the  established  organ  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  .si     •;;•,,:! 

"  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  an  institution  so  represented  is 
doomed  to  fall,  or  that  the  Scottish  people  will  consent  to  the  overthrow  of  a 
body  which  gives  such  pledges  of  dignity  and  progress  to  the  whole  country. 

"  If  at  your  diimer  you  should  think  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  this 
humble  expression  of  regard  from  a  Presbytsr  of  the  sister  Church,  pray  con- 
sider yourself  af  liberty  to  do  so. 

"Youi's  sincerely, 
*  "A.  P.  Stanley." 


From  his  Journal  : — 


•'Aird's  Bay  House,  2nd  August,  1869. 


"  The  Moderatorship  was  a  time  of  great  peace  of  heart  There  was  no 
contretempa  of  any  kind.  The  house  was  very  full,  and  every  one  was  kind. 
Dean  Stanley  attended  our  Assembly,  and  visited  the  Free  Church  one  also. 
He  lived  in  the  same  hotel  as  we  did.  My  address,  which  occupied  two 
hours,  was  delivered  to  a  crowded  house,  and  was  kindly  accepted.  It  has 
since  been  published. 

"  After  the  Assembly,  on  the  following  Sunday  I  went  to  Balmoral ;  and 
at  the  end  of  June  went  with  the  Anti- Patronage  Committee  to  London. 
Tlie  Scotch  Members  gave  us  a  dinnei'.  Hatl  an  interview  with  Gladstone, 
accompanied  by  twenty-seven  M.P.'s.  It  was  my  own  decided  opinion  that 
we  should  go  to  Government  to  do  away  with  Patronage.  If  they  refused 
to  aid  us,  they  could  not  accuse  us  of  want  of  sympathy  with  the  country ; 
and  if  they  aided  us,  they  could  not  destroy  us.  They  could  not  well  order 
new  clothes  for  a  man,  and  then  kill  him. 

"Some  think  that  Gladstone,  in  his  interview  as  reported,  wished  that  in 
the  memorial  which  he  suggested,  we  should  discuss  the  question  of  sharing 
endowments  with  other  Presbyterian  Churches.  No  one,  at  the  time,  as 
fiU'  as  I  know,  believed  this.     Had  I  done  so,  although  warned  by  several 
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mfluential  Members  of  Parliament  not  to  discuss  anything  at  tliat  interview, 
and  also  feeling  the  extreme  difficulty  of  my  position  as  representing  the 
Chui'ch,  accompanied  by  a  deputation  with  so  many  M.P.'s  of  different  sen- 
timents, yet  I  would  have  refused,  without  consent  of  the  Church,  to  enter- 
tain and  discuss  the  question  of  Disestablishment,  when  we  were  com- 
missioned to  consider  Patronage  only.  But  a  leader  in  the  Daily  Review 
made  me  think  that  this  meaning  might  be  given  to  the  words,  and  possibly 
tnily,  so  I  protested  in  a  speech  given  in  Glasgow,  at  my  brother's  induction 
dinner  to  Pai'k  Church,  against  what  seemed  to  me  the  insulting  idea  of 
asking  us  to  entertain  such  a  question,  although  the  Church  might  do  it. 
This  called  forth  an  abusive  article,"  *  s 

Ecclesiastical  policy  was  never  congenial  to  him,  and  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  he  was  fitted  to  be  in  this  sphere  the  leader  of  a  party.  He 
liad  strong  convictions  as  to  the  principles  by  which  a  national  Church 
should  bo  guided,  and  drew  a  line,  clear  enough  to  his  own  mind, 
between  the  generous  comprehension  which  he  advocated,  and  the 
latitudinarianism  which  would  override  the  limits  of  catholic  belief, 
Kut  he  had  neither  patience  nor  taste  for  diplomacy,  nor  for  the  finesse 
required  to  "  manage "  a  party.  His  special  calling,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  Which  the  Church  had  been  placed  since  1843,  had  respect 
to  her  life  and  practical  work ;  and  he  felt  that  in  proportion  as  he 
helped  to  make  her  better  he  would  also  make  her  stronger.  But, 
although  he  was  not  an  ecclesiastical  politician,  he  acquired  an 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  and,  what  was  still  more 
important,  an  influence  beyond  her  pale  which  was  perhaps  wider  and 
more  vital  than  that  of  any  or  all  the  leaders  or  paities.f 

On  this  subject  Dean  Stanley  wrote  : — • 

"  He  was  the  chief  ecclesiastic  of  the  Scottisli  Church.  No  other  man 
during  the  last  thirty  years  in  all  spiritual  ministrations  so  nearly  filled  the 
place  of  Chalmers ;  no  other  man  has  occupied  so  high  and  important  a 
position  in  guiding  the  ecclesiastical  movements  of  hLs  country  since  the 
deatli  of  Robertson,  Ave  might  almost  say,  since  the  death  of  Carstares  .  .  . 
Macleod  represented  Scottish  Protestantism  more  than  any  other  single 
man.  Under  and  around  him  men  would  gather  who  would  gather  round 
no  one  else.  When  he  spoke  it  was  felt  to  be  the  voice,  the  best  voice  of 
Scotland." 

•  Conaideraule  diflTerence  of  ojiiiiion  prevailed  na  to  the  exact  words  used  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, but  that  Dr.  Macleod  b<id  quite  n|>prehended  their  purport,  may  be  feathered 
tiom  the  following  letter,  written  by  Mr,  Gladstone's  Secretary  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dykes, 
of  Ayr  : — 

"  Mr,  Gladstone  has  no  report  by  him  of  his  conversation  with  the  deputation  that 
waited  on  him  in  the  summer,  and  is  unable,  without  that  a  isistance  to  make  any  posi- 
tive assertion  on  the  subject ;  but  according  to  his  best  recollection,  he  gave  no  opinion  > 
of  his  own  on  the  proposal  of  the  deputation,  but  inquired  if  it  had  been  considered  what 
view  was  or  would  be  taken  of  the  proposal  by  the  other  Presbyterian  communions  in 
Scotland,  and  what  effect  its  adoption  would  nave  on  the  relation  between  those  com- 
ninnions  (regard  being  had  to  their  origin)  and  the  Established  Church," 

+  I  am  reminded,  that  since  the  Disruption  there  have  been  no  parties  in  the  Church. 
This  may  be  true  in  a  technitml  sense,  but  practically,  each  Assembly  has  been  divided, 
on  special  questions  ;  and  these  divisions  liavu  u.sually  been  determined  by  a  general 
])oliiv. 
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It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  for  the  movement  for  the  Abolition  of 
Patronage,  tliat  when  it  first  took  definite  shape,  the  Church  was 
represented  by  one  whose  antecedents  gave  him  claims  to  attention  in 
professing  to  speak  on  grounds  of  public  rather  than  sectarian  policy. 

His  own  views  on  the  question  of  Patronage  were  sufficiently 
defined.  He  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  it  was  contrary  to 
Scripture  ;  and,  as  actually  exercised  in  the  Church,  he  deemed  there 
might  be  many  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  connected  with 
its  continuance.  It  was,  however,  on  grounds  of  Christian  expediency, 
and  in  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  country,  that  he  now 
supported  its  abolition.  Even  as  early  as  1843  he  had  foreseen  the 
necessity  of  moving  in  this  direction,  and  in  his  closing  address  as 
Moderator  of  the  Gereral  Assembly  he  strongly  urged  the  motives  ty 
which  the  national  Church  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  actuated. 


"  By  a  national  Church,  I  mean  one  whose  clergy  are  secured  a  decent 
support  out  of  certain  funds  set  apart  by  the  State  for  their  iise;  a  Church 
whose  doctrines  have  been  accepted  by  tiie  State,  as  those  which  are  lience- 
forth  to  characterise  the  teacliing  of  its  ministers,  and  whose  government 
and  discipline  are  in  their  several  outlines  defined,  recognised,  and  protected 
by  law.  Such  an  organization  exists,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  clergy,  but  for 
the  sake  of  tlie  country.  The  people  do  not  thus  belong  to  the  Church,  but 
the  Church  to  the  people.  Our  stipends  are  not  given  for  our  own  sake, 
but  for  theirs.  The  Church  is  their  property,  and  all  her  ministrations  are 
established  for  their  advantage.  If  this  be  so,  then  a  national  Church  can 
never,  Avithout  forfeiting  its  true  position,  regard  what  are  called  its  own 
interests  as  being  in  any  way  independent  of  the  interests  of  the  country, 
but  rather  as  subordinate  to  them. 

**  A  Christian  body,  self-supported,  whose  members  are  united  by  a  mere 
voluntary  agreement,  may  exist  for  itself  only,  and  teach  as  it  pleases,  being 
answerable  alone  to  conscience  and  to  God.  Not  so  a  Church  which  has 
had  conferi'ed  upon  it  the  privileges  and  consequent  responsibilities  of  an 
Establishment.  Every  question  which  comes  before  such  a  Church  for  de- 
cision must  be  judged  of  with  reference  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation.  According  to  tliis  principle,  the  views  and  wishes  of  Chiu-ches  dis- 
senting from  our  oomnuinion,  on  grounds  which  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to 
remove,  and  the  beliefs  even  of  those  of  our  fellow  countrymen  who  reject 
all  Churches,  demand  from  us  earnest  and  anxious  consideration.  The 
office-bearers  of  the  national  Church  are  trustees  of  a  property  which  is 
theirs  only  in  so  far  as  they  regard  it  as  a  common  boon,  which  all  citizens 
are  entitled  to  share.  How  many  of  our  divisions  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed, had  all  parties,  acting  on  this  principle,  carried  in  common  the  bui-dcn 
of  the  Church,  and  endeavoured  to  make  her  claims  harmonious  at  once 
with  the  righteous  demands  of  the  State  and  of  the  country  !  How  much 
might  yet  be  done  if  we  would  pass  over  all  the  narrow  space  bounded  by 
Church  party  into  the  wider  space  limited  only  by  Christian  patriotism ! 
We  are  thus  bound,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  existence  as  a  Christian 
Church,  to  include  within  it  as  many,  and  to  exclude  from  it  as  few  as  pos- 
sible, of  our  countrymen.     And  in  order,  I  repeat,  to  do  this,  we  should 
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weigh  tbeir  conscientious  convictions  whothcr  as  to  government,  forms  of 
worship,  or  doctrin(>s  of  minor  imj)ortanco,  in  the  light  of  that  true  Cliristiau 
charity,  which  is  at  once  the  highest  form  of  freedom  and  of  restraint." 

His  anxiety  was,  if  ])ossi1jle,  to  rebuild  the  Chnrcli  on  a  foundation 
s\ifficiently  wide  to  include  the  I'resbytevianisni  of  Scotland,  lie  did 
not,  however,  delude  himself  with  the  hope  of  any  corporate  union 
immediately  taking  place  with  the  Free  Church  and  United  Presby- 
terians, in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  ratrona<:;e  He  knew  too 
well  their  historical  antecedents,  understood  too  well  the  spirit  which 
years  ef  antagonism  had  created,  and  had  weighed  too  carefully  other 
practical  difficulties  to  expect  any  such  happy  consummation. .  In 
reference  to  this  he  used  to  quote  iVom  "  Christabel  "  these  lines — 

'*  Alas  !  tlipy  had  been  friends  in  youth  ; 
But  whispering  tongues  nan  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  ; 
And  life  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
*  *  *  * 

Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brntlii.T  ; 

They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 

But  never  either  found  anotlier 

To  free  tlie  hollow  heart  from  paining— 

They  sto  )d  aloof,  the  scars  rein.iuing. 

Like  clilfs  whicli  had  been  rent  a.sundtr  ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ; 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. " 

l>ut  he  certahily  dared  to  hope  that,  after  time  lind  exercised  its 
healing  influence,  these  Churches  would  be  thankful  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  endowments  for  religion,  and  appreciate  the 
attempt  now  made  to  open  the  doors  of  the  Establishment  as  wide 
as  possible  to  all  Presbyterian  bodies.  In  these  endowments  he 
saw  the  only  sufficient  security  for  the  existence  of  a  well  paid  and 
well  educated  ministry  for  the  nation.  All  he  had  seen  and  learned 
of  Voluntaryism  in  America,  and  all  he  had  known  of  its  working  in 
this  country,  had  convinced  him  that,  when  existing  alone,  it  was  not 
only  insufficient  for  the  proper  support  of  the  Church  in  poor  districts, 
but  involved  in  its  very  nature  elements  of  danger  to  the  tone,  inde- 
pendence, and  liberty  of  the  clergy.*  It  seemed  to  him  therefore  a 
betrayal  of  the  interests  of  Christianity  in  Scotland,  where  the  people 
were  practically  at  one  in  their  beliefs,  to  throw  away  tlie  patrimony 
«»f  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  a  party  triumph.  He  was  therefore 
determined,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  conserve  the  Church  for  patriotic 
ends,  and,  with  this  view,  was  anxious  to  bring  her  government  as 
much  as  possible  into  harmony  with  the  lawful  wishes,  and  even  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  ... 

^    •  See  his  Speech  on  Patronage  in  the  Assembly  of  1870. 
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"  We  must  endeavour  to  build  up  a  Church,  national  but  not  sectarian, 
most  tolerant,  but  not  indifferent — a  Church  with  liberty  but  not  license, 
endowed  but  not  covetous,  and  which,  because  national,  should  extend  her 
sympathy,  her  charity,  if  need  be  her  protection,  to  other  Churches,  and  to 
every  man  who,  by  word  or  deed,  tries  to  advance  the  good  of  our  beloved 
country."* 

Some  months  after  the  deputation  had  waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  ho 
wrote  to  the  Dulce  of  Argyll  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'"'''Ih  March,  1870. 

"  No  man  realises  more  fully  or  intensely  than  I  do  the  difficulties  which 
surround  us  on  every  side  in  attempting  to  preserve  the  Church  as  an 
Established  Church,  or  even  to  secure  for  Presbyteriauism  the  ecclesiastical 
funds  of  the  country.  We  cannot  remain  in  our  present  position  and 
receive  an  attack,  for  our  doing  so  would  provoke  an  attack,  and  justly  too, 
as  that  would  not  be  acting  a  worthy  part.  We  cannot  retract  after  the  vote 
for  movement  in  regard  to  Patronage.  We  must  advance,  stronger  in  num- 
l)ers,  in  activity,  in  talent  and  influence,  than  during  any  previous  period 
subsequent  to  '43  ;  and  stronger  still  I  humby  hope  in  an  imselfish  desire, 
as  becomes  a  national  Cliurch,  to  seek  the  good  of  the  country.  And  for 
this  end  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  share  as  far  as  practicable  the  advantages 
or  the  prestige  of  the  Establishment,  or  at  the  worst,  its  endowments,  with 
all  who  will  receive  them.  I  advance  therefore  to  make  honourable  terms, 
not  with  *  the  enemy,*  or  mutineers,  but  with  those  regiments  who  have 
left  us,  formed  themselves  into  a  Free  Corps,  and  have  weakened  in  so  many 
ways  the  arm  which  should  be  united  against  the  common  foe.  Our 
attempt  is  not  hopeless  !  No  attempt  can  be  so  which,  before  God,  seeks 
to  do  good.  A  higher  blessing  in  some  form  must  come  than  if  no  such 
attempt  is  made.  I  have  faith  in  God.  All  will  depend  on  the  spii*it  which 
may  actuate  the  Churches. 

*'  The  removal  of  Patronage,  I  am  aware,  is  but  one  step,  and  not  the 
greatest.  But  I  fancy  that  if  it  could  be  enacted  that  induction  should  take 
j)lace  '  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,'  leaving  liberty  to  regulate  from 
time  to  time  the  laws  regarding  the  election,  that  the  difficulty  of  '  spiritual 
independence'  would  be  practically  solved.         '    '..','  ','..' 

"The  Free  Church  could  not,  without  den;  inghei- principles  and  history, 
refuse  at  least  to  consider  the  question  in  vlie  gravest  manner,  and  the 
responsibility  of  refusal  would  be  laid  on  her.  A  considerable  party  in  that 
Church,  and  in  the  whole  north  of  Scotland,  which  has  declared  against 
union  Avith  the  Voluntaries,  and  mourns  over  the  '  sad  defection '  of 
C!andlish,  Guthrie,  and  Buchanan,  would  gladly  entertain  the  idea.  The 
United  Presbyterians,  who  in  their  political  eagerness  to  join  the  Free 
Church,  consented  to  let  the  principle  of  Establishment  be  *  an  open  question* 
could  hardly  make  its  practice  (a  mere  £  s.  d.  affair)  be  a  gi'ound  for  rupture, 
nndthus,  if  there  was  an  Endowed  Free  Church  in  friendly  co-operation — in 
unity,  if  not  union — with  those  tender  consciences  which  *  cannot  touch  the 
coined  money,'  we  should  have  reform,  in  harmony  with  our  past  hiirtory, 
and  nob  Revolution.       .*  ^v- 

•  Sfieech  iu  AsseiuLIy,  1870. 
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**  In  spite  of  all  that  Voluntary  Churches  have  done,  never  were  endow- 
ments, in  addition  to  free  gifts,  more  needed,  if  we  are  to  have,  beyond  the 
towns,  clergy  who  can  hold  their  own  among  a  cultivated  and  educated  laity. 

"  There  is  a  great  fear  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  Broad  Churchmen,  least 
an  immigration  of  barbarian  races  into  the  Establishment  should  extinguisli 
all  the  freedom  and  break  up  the  Church  by  a  series  of  massacres,  or  foicc 
other  and  counter  migrations  to  Independent  or  Ei)iscopal  Churches.  They 
tell  me  I  should  be  the  first  man  to  be  shot !  But  I  do  not  fear  this.  In- 
deed, I  begin  to  fear  much  more  lest  liberty  shoiild  degenerate  into  license  : 
anyhow,  I  have  confidence  in  truth,  time,  and  public  opinion. 

'  I  write  to  you  without  reserve.  I  believe  in  your  good-will  to  the 
Church,  your  love  to  your  country.  *  Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  come 
to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  ]'  "  ^      . 

Jo  Dr.  Chartekis:—  .     ^  . 

"  There  would  be,  on  the  ono  hand,  great  danger  to  fair  and  honest  free- 
dom by  union  at  present  with  the  Free  Church.  We  should  be  terribly 
tried  by  a  demon  of  Dogma,  wandering  in  dry  places,  and  no  real  man  dar- 
ing to  pass  that  way.  Even  John  Calvin  would  be  strangled.  Hymns ! 
Organs!  Simpler  Creed!  Simpler  formula!  Pfui!  All  gone,  and  the 
Church  would  soon  follow. 

"  I  see  no  chance  of  any  legislation  by  which  their  idea  of  spiritual  inde- 
pendence can  be  made  possible.  Do  you?  And  if  possible,  desirable.  Do 
you] 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hold  an  endowed  Church,  according  to  all 
experience,  to  be  almost  essential  to  our  possessing  men  of  culture,  and  such 
are  a  great  gift  from  God.  We  may  do  without  them,  but  we  shall  do  im- 
mensely better  with  them,  and  this  leads  to  union,  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  Church. 

And  again,  bad  as  high  and  dry,  tight-laced,  hard,  straight-line,  oi'thodoxy 
is,  there  is  something  inconceivably  worse,  and  that  is  cold,  heartless,  bi-eath- 
less,  speculative  unbelief.  If  I  fear  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  be- 
ing frozen  by  orthodoxy  into  fixed  and  dead  forms  as  respects  thought,  I  fear 
a  million  times  more  her  ministers  and  people  being  frozen  into  eternal 
lumps  of  ice. 

"  Lastly,  if  our  Church  in  Scotland  is  to  do  the  utmost  possible  work  a.<} 
a  Church  for  Scotland,  it  must  be  by  method,  by  the  saving  of  waste  power, 
whether  of  men  or  money,  and  by  gaining  more  moral  and  spiritual  power 
by  means  of  fewer  temptations  to  malice,  envy,  pride,  selfish  ambition,  (fee, 
and  by  affording  greater  inducements  and  opportunities  to  cultivate  common 
sympathies  and  common  affections  in  praying,  preaching,  and  working  to- 
gether in  advancing  our  Lord's  kingdom.     All  this  points  to  union." 


From  his  Journai.  : — 


"Aird's  Bay,  Locn  Etive,  1860. 


"  At  the  end  of  June,  I  went  with  Watson  and  Strahan  to  Berlin.  I  fixed 
the  missionaries  to  the  Aborigines  of  India.  We  left  Glasgow  on  Tuesday, 
and  I  was  back  on  the  next  Friday  week.  I  had  a  most  uncomfortable 
journey,  and  was  very  wearied.  I  returned  by  Hamburgh ;  since  tliat  I 
have  been  here." 
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To  Canon  Kino.slky: — 

"Aird's  I'iav  Housk,  July  24,  18C9. 

"  Your  note  about  Captain  A—  came  when  I  was  occujjying  the  Chair  of 
tlie  General  Aasenjbly.  After  that  I  hnd  to  go  to  Jialmoral ;  then  London; 
then  Berlin  ;  all  on  public  business.  Now  I  am  trying  to  rest  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Cniaclmn,  and  to  pump  out  the  letters  which  have  nearly 
drowned  me. 

"  What  a  glorious  country  this  is  !  I  think  Loch  Etive  the  finest  loch  in 
the  Highlands.  It  worms  its  way  like  Olaf  Tryggveson's  snake-boat  far  up 
among  silent  hills  for  thirty  miles,  with  branching  glens  going  nowhere,  here 
and  there  a  hut  like  a  boulder,  ending  with  the  shepherd's  of  Etive  Glen. 

"  It  is  worth  coming  all  this  way  to  row  up  the  Loch,  for  there  is  no  road 
on  either  side,  and  its  shores  are  impoUuted.  No  Murray  knoweth  them. 
The  trail  of  the  old  clans  has  not  been  obliterated  by  foot  of  civilised  man. 
An  old  seal  raised  his  head  and  wondered  if  I  was  going  to  join  Prince 
Charlie.  The  sheep  stare  at  me.  The  hills  seem  to  dress  themselves  in 
their  best  robes  and  colours  to  receive  strangers. 

"  Well,  Benares  and  Bunawe,  Lucknow  and  Lome  are  queer  contrasts  I 

"  What  a  glory  before  me  is  that  Cruachan !  For  a  week  after  aniving 
I  was  so  fagged  and  out  of  sorts  that  Nature  touched  me  only  on  the  outside. 
My  soul  seemed  nature-proof.  It  begins  now  to  receive  some  of  its  beauty; 
and  next  to  the  Bible  I  find  Nature  the  holiest  teacher. 

"It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  you  will  be  unable  to  read  this."       ,  j   ,,1,,  ,.y; 

hy^^': 

^r(/»i  Lis  Journal  : —      ,  .....„,.. 

"  20<A  August,  1869. — I  leave  in  an  hour  for  Inverie,  Mr.  Baird's  place 
in  the  north. 

*'  I  have  had  a  wonderful  time  of  happiness  with  all  my  dear  children,  aU 
80  well  and  joyous  ;  one  of  those  many  times  of  heaven's  sunshine  on  earth 
we  have  had  together,  but  which  cannot,  in  the  transition  period  of  educa- 
tion by  trial,  be  repeated  often. 

"  I  preached  every  Sunday,  except  the  one  I  was  in  Glasgow.  I  have 
written  two  '  Peeps' — Madras  and  Calcutta;  also  a  long  article  in  Record 
on  the  Aborigines,  and  at  least  two  hundred  letters.  We  have  had  little 
trips — on  Loche  Awe  and  Loch  Etive — once  with  dear  Shairp. 

"  I  have  been  made  Dean  of  the  Thistle."  .,  '. ..  .,  ■.  .   .  -j  ...    . ../ 


His  former  assistant  and  minister  of  his  Missiop  Church,  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Young,  of  Ellon,  gives  the  following  reminiscence  of  an  evening 
spent  at  Aird's  Bay : — 

"  The  Doctor  had  retired  early  in  the  day  into  a  quiet  room  for  work,  but 
as  the  day  wore  on,  and  he  heard  us  at  croquet,  he  left  his  letters  and  India 
Mission  work  and  joined  us  for  a  while.  He  likes  this  game,  for  it  brings 
him  into  the  open  air  and  the  s()ciety  of  bis  children,  and  so  enthusiastic 
does  he  get  that  he  afiects  even  to  loose  his  temper  as  the  play  goes  against 
his  side.  It  was,  however,  only  a  brief  interlude  of  relaxation,  for  he  was 
soon  at  his  writing  again,  and  scarcely  emerged  till  late  in  the  evening.  We 
had  gathered  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  music  had  just  commenced,  when 
a  tap  on  the  window  outside  summoned  me  to  join  him.     He  is  tired  after 
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his  day's  work,  and  sits  smoking  under  a  tree.  Tlie  solemn  calm  and  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  seen  in  the  fa«t-lading  light,  have  suggested  a  multitude  of 
|)rofound  thoughts  which  he  wishes  to  communicate.  I  sit  almost  spee-^h- 
icss,  for  ho  discourses  most  marvellously  about  Cod's  mercies  anu  their 
varied  effects  on  the  gratefid  and  ungiateful.  There  is  a  nervous  elotjuence 
in  his  words,  and  although  it  is  very  dark,  I  know  that  his  whole  frame 
heaves  with  emotion,  as  ho  pictures  the  hard  struggle  which  the  Christian 
has  in  acquiescing  in  the  divine  will  when  that  will  requires  the  surrender 
of  some  choice  blessing.  This  leads  to  a  touching  autobiographical  sketch, 
in  which  he  tells  of  the  deep  waters  he  had  some  years  before  passed  through 
during  the  time  Mrs.  Macleod  was  in  fever.  1  never  was  so  impressed  as 
by  that  conversation.  The  sacred  quiet  of  the  late  evening,  the  earnest 
pathos  of  the  speaker,  and  the  thrilling  nature  of  the  theme  powerfully 
affected  me.  When  he  ended,  we  wiped  the  tears  from  our  eyes,  and  joined 
the  family  in  the  drawing-room,  and  enjoyed  music  and  singing  the  rest  of 
the  evening."  i      :     -    .  .      .... 


li 


/'i-om  his  Journal  :—    .  .      i 

"December  ^\at,  1869. — In  a  few  hours  the  century  will  have  lived  ita 
tlireescore  and  ten  years !  I  question  if  since  time  began,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  great  eras,  such  as  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  Exodus, 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Refoi-mation,  the  invention  of  printing,  or  it  may 
be,  the  breaking  iip  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  or  of 
Buddoh — such  an  influential  period  has  existed.  Tlie  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  discovery  of  gas,  telegraph,  chloroform ;  with  the  freedom 
of  slaves,  the  British  acquisition  of  India,  the  opening  up  of  the  world  to  the 
gospel,  the  translations  of  the  Scriptui'es,  will  make  it  forever  memorable. 

"  It  has  been  a  happy  year  to  myself,  and  some  events  in  it  have  been  to 
me  interesting  pei-sonally. 

"  I  have  collected  some  thousands  for  Retiring  Allowance  Fund :  address- 
ed very  many  meetings  on  Missions ;  founded  and  collected  for  Aborigines 
Mission;  got  free  site  for  new  Mission  Church  at  Bluevale;  aided  in  arrang- 
ing plan  for  ten  new  churches.     Written  eleven  articles  for  Good  Wards. 

"Janucmj,  1870. — ^We  had  our  old  ga^.hering  on  the  first  of  the  year  at; 
Shandon.  My  beloved  mother,  alive  and  hearty,  at  the  head  of  our  table ! 
8uch  mercies  are  awful !  And  very  rare  it  is  in  a  man  of  fifty-eight  to  have 
such  a  mother — so  grand  and  good,  so  full  of  love  and  sympathy — almost 
painful  from  its  intensity — to  be  one  with  him  from  his  infancy ! 

".  .  .  .  God  Almighty,  imbue  us  all  with  Thy  charity!  The  longer  I 
live  the  less  do  I  desire  to  judge  any  man.  There  is  no  one  but  God  can 
decide  as  to  any  man's  character.  This  is  a  prodnot  of  so  many  causes — 
temperament,  the  society  into  which  he  has  bean  cast,  intellectual  capacity, 
the  teaching  he  has  received,  whether  fror.i  the  books  he  has  read,  the 
clergy — perhaps  bigots,  ignorant  men,  superstitious  dogmatists,  mere  talk- 
era — he  has  heard,  and  a  thousand  circumstances — that  we  dare  not  con- 
demn the  man,  though  from  the  light  God  has  given  us  we  may  say,  *to  me 
this  is  light  or  wrong.'  Many  a  so-called  'infidel'  is  nearer  the  kingdom  of 
Crod  than  many  an  'orthodox'  minister.  Many  an  unbeliever  is  a  protest 
against  those  who  in  honest  ignorance  have,  in  the  name  of  God,  spoken 
what  is  unti-ue.     What  we  all  need  is  a  child-like  spiiit  to  trust  God,  to 
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hoar  God,  to  beliovo  that  there  is  a  God  who  loves  us,  who  desires  out 
individual  well-being,  who  can  and  will  teach  us,  and  lead  us  into  all  essen- 
tial truth,  such  truth  aa  will  mako  us  His  children  in  teachableness  and 
obedience. 

"  The  clergy  have  often  done  gi'eat  damage  to  the  truth.  They  have 
sought  more  to  fit  in  what  has  l)een  proposed  as  truth  to  them,  to  a  system 
of  theology  given  them  in  the  Divinity  Hull,  than  to  see  it  in  the  light  of 
God  himself. 

"  It  is  an  awful  thought  that  some  men  cannot  bring  God's  own  revealed 
tnith  into  the  light  of  reason  and  conscience,  I  have  such  profound  faith 
in  revealed  truth  to  us  as  to  rejoice  that  it  shall  be  tried  by  what  God  ha.s 
revealed  in  us.  I  would  tremble  for  any  truth  that  could  be  maintained  by 
nothing  more  than  by  the  authority  of  the  letter,  by  an  *  it  is  written,' 
Jesus  used  this  argument;  but  it  was  to  the  Devil,  who  had  no  spiritual 
eye  to  see.  So  may  we  addreas  his  disciples,  and  leave  them  to  think  of  it. 
Yes,  and  it  answei-s  to  what  is  written  in  the  soul,  conscience,  hopes,  sor- 
rows, joys,  and  expectations  of  humanity.  I  almost  adore  the  Bible.  The 
more  I  read  it,  without  almost  any  thought  of  questions  of  inspiration,  but 
simply  as  a  record  of  fact,  of  precept  and  principle,  of  judgment  and  of 
mercy,  of  Gotl's  acts  and  'ways'  (i.e.,  the  principles  of  his  acts),  all  culmi- 
nating in  Christ,  as  a  revelation  of  what  God  is  to  man,  and  what  man  was 
created  to  be  to  God,  the  more  my  whole  moral  being  responds  to  it,  as  be- 
ing a  revelation  of  God.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  to  me  supreme, 
because  it  'commands'  my  i*eason  and  conscience.  I  feel  it  is  from  God. 
It  was  once  otherwise  with  me.  It  is  so  no  more ;  and  the  older  I  get  the 
more  my  spirit  says  amen  to  it. 

"  I  feel  a  gi'eat  difference  from  looking  at  revealed  truth,  not  as  it  dove- 
tails into  a  system  of  theology,  but  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  God,  as 
revealed  in  Christ.  A  divine  instinct  seems  to  assure  me  'this  is  true,'  '  it 
is  like  God,'  '  it  is  in  haimony  with  all  I  know  of  Him.' 

"  I  believe  all  our  churches  are  breaking  up.  We  have  almost  settled 
the  questions  of  mere  dogmatics.  Calvinism,  Arminianism,  and  all  the 
isms  connected  with  men  have  done  their  work  in  educating  the  Church, 
Rome  tries  by  the  force  of  numbers  centered  in  Papal  infallibility  in  regard 
to  dogma,  to  hold  the  Church  together.  Protestantism  is,  in  another  form, 
tiying  to  create  unity  by  restraints  that  are  also  external.  But  what  we 
crave  for  is  the  union  of  life,  '  Christ  in  us,'  which  alone  can  convince  the 
world  that  a  new  supernatural  power  has  really  entered  humanity,  a  power 
which  alone  can  produce  in  us  a  new  character,  and  make  us  partakevs  of 
the  divine  nature.  I  think  we  shall  be  all  smashed  as  respects  churches 
and  systems,  and  this,  as  a  negative  prepamtion  for  the  second  coming  of 
Christ — not  an  objective  coming,  but  one  through  the  Spirit,  as  Christ  in 
us,  the  whole  life  of  Christ,  uniting  all  who  know  Him,  as  the  one  hope  of 
glory.     May  Thy  kingdom  come  ! 

"  The  power  of  mere  ti-aditional  views  of  so-called  Christianity  is  to  me 
utterly  astounding.  I  heard  an  excellent  young  man  preach  last  night.  He 
logically  carried  out  the  asssumption  that  our  Lord  endured  the  very  pun- 
ishment our  sins  deserved.  Hence,  he  said,  the  damned  in  hell  alone  could 
understiind  His  sufferings  !  Yet  such  monstrous — shall  I  call  it  blasphemy? — 
never  struck  him.  God  forgive  us  clergy,  who  have  made  men  infidels  by 
all  the  'hard  speeches'  we  have  in  our  ignorance  uttered  against  Thee, 
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"The  Lord  reigiis!  Lot  tlie  earth  bo  glail !  Our  hope  is  in  Him  who 
*ia  able,' — wlio  else  can] — to  give  us  light  and  life. 

"  My  life  is  not  what  I  would  have  chosen.  I  often  yearn  and  long  for 
quiet,  for  reading,  and  for  thought.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  paradise, 
to  be  able  to  read,  think,  pray,  go  deep  into  things,  gather  the  glonous 
riches  of  intellectual  culture,  yse  into  the  empyrean  of  aljstract  truth,  write 
thoughtful  and  careful  sermons,  grasp  at  the  great  principles  of  wise  states- 
manship, master  all  the  historical  details  necessary  as  data  for  future  refer- 
ence, ic,  «.tc. 

*'  God  has  forbidden  it  in  His  providence.  I  must  spend  hours  in  receiv- 
ing people  (not  of  my  congregation)  who  wish  to  speak  to  me  about  all  sorts 
of  trifles ;  to  reply  to  letters  about  nothing ;  to  engage  on  public  work  on 
everything ;  to  waste  my  life  on  what  seems  uncongenial,  vanishing,  tem- 
porary, waste.  Yet  God  knows  me  better  than  I  do  myself  Ife  knows 
my  gifts  and  powers,  my  failings,  and  my  weaknesses,  what  1  can  do  and 
not  do.  So  I  desire  to  bo  led,  and  not  to  lead  ;  to  follow  Him  ;  and  I  am 
(juite  sure  that  Ho  has  thus  enabled  me  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  in  ways 
which  seem  to  me  almost  a  waste  of  life,  in  advancing  His  kingdom  than  I 
could  have  done  in  any  other  way — I  am  sure  of  that.  Intellectually  I  am 
weak.  In  scholarship  nothing.  In  a  thousand  things  a  baby.  He  knows 
this,  and  so  He  has  led  me  and  greatly  blessed  me,  who  am  nobody,  to  be 
of  some  use  to  my  Church  and  fellow  men.  How  kind,  how  good,  how 
compassionate,  art  Thou,  O  God  ! 

'*  Oh,  my  Father!  keep  me  hum1>l('.  Help  me  to  have  respect  towards  my 
fellow-men — to  recognise  their  several  gifts  as  from  Thee.  Deliver  me  from 
the  diabolical  sins  of  malice,  envy,  or  jealousy,  and  give  me  hearty  joy  in  my 
brother's  good,  in  his  work,  in  his  gifts  and  talents ;  and  may  I  be  truly 
glad  in  his  superiority  to  myself,  if  Thou  art  glorified !  Root  out  all  weak 
vanity,  all  devilish  pride,  all  that  is  abhorrent  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  God, 
hear  my  prayer  !  Grant  me  the  wondrous  joy  of  humility,  which  is  seeing 
Thee  as  All  in  All ! 

"January  17. — That  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  consience  of 
the  Church,  i.e.,  the  true  Church  of  men  who  reverence  God,  who  seek  Him, 
desire  to  do  His  will,  and  peril  all  in  knowing  Him,  is  not  to  be  received. 
God  himself  challenges  the  response  of  the  enlightened  conscience — '  Judgt; 
between  me  alid  my  vineyard.' 

"  I  thank  God  that  He,  not  man's  absurd  arguments,  can  touch  sinners 
and  brine  them  to  Himself.  ■     • 


How  often  are  men 


How  often  right 


right 


in  the  thing,  and  wi'ong  in  the  argument. 


in  the  argument,  and  wrong  in  the  thing  !     All-merciful, 


wise  God,  have  mercy  on  us  and  teach  us !" 


To  Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson  :- 


"February,  1870. 


"  I  returned  at  the  end  of  last  week  from  England,  where  my  wife  and  I 
spent  ten  days  very  happily.  We  visited,  with  our  friends  the  Lumsdens, 
(3xford,  Kenilworth,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and,  aided  by  a  carriage  and  two 
horses,  had  a  splendid  day  with  the  hounds,  and  followed  them  from  the 
meet  to  the  death.  The  clergy  are  too  much  Jacob  all  over,  and  might  be 
improved  by  a  little  of  Esau.  What  a  tine  man  could  be  made  out  of  Ihem 
both — better  than  either ! 

'         2« 
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"  I  have  too  much  on  hand.  I  begin  another  new  church  for  my  poor 
people.  But  I  am  now  as  firmly  convinced  as  Miiller  or  you  are,  that 
■whatever  work  God  gives  us  to  do  will  b'>  done  and  finished,  if  done  to  Hiui 
and  by  Him?  So  I  shall  build  my  church — get  i£10,000  for  my  Retiring 
Fund,  establish  my  Aborigines  Mission,  get  fit  men  and  money  for  home 
and  abroad,  and  also  become  myself  a  better  man — though  last  not  least! 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  long  talk  with  you  on  public  affairs.  All  is  preparing, 
by  bad  as  well  as  good,  for  the  coming  of  Christ  in  us — to  reign  on  earth." 

He  resumed  once  more  the  fatiguing  labour  of  addressing  Pres- 
byteries and  public  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country  on  behalf 
of  the  India  Mission ;  and  while  he  was  grateful  for  the  personal  kind- 
ness he  always  experienced  and  the  expressions  of  increased  interest 
on  the  part  of  clergy  and  laity  with  which  these  meetings  were 
generally  con  luded,  he  had  yet  to  deplore  the  absence  of  permanent 
results.  The  movement  which  was  inaugurated,  the  resolutions  that 
were  heartily  carried  wliere  he  was  present,  were  too  frequently  for- 
gotten a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Ho  was  also  not  a  little  annoyed 
by  the  readiness  with  which  many  excellent  ministers  assumed  an 
attitude  of  suspicion  towards  the  Mission,  lest  it  should  be  conducted 
on  too  *  broad'  ^jriuciples. 

"  This  India  Mission,"  he  writes,  "  our  only  mission  to  the  heathen,  is  on 
its  trial.  The  deputation  to  India  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  more  difficult 
work  of  seeking  to  give  life  to  this  great,  stolid,  dull  mass  of  clergy  and 
people." 

"  I  solemnly  declare,"  he  writes  again  to  a  respected  brother  clergyman 
who  was  standing  aloof,  "  that  except  I  am  better  supported  by  the  clergy 
I  will  give  it  up.  I  have  neither  time  nor  heart  for  it.  Last  night,  lame 
with  gout,  I  addressed  two  thousand  five  hundred  people  in  Perth.  I  have 
now  been  for  four  hours  doing  nothing  but  writing  letters  connected  with 
another  meeting — and  this  is  but  a  drop  in  my  bucket — and  in  the  midst 
of  this  constant  worry  of  mind  to  have  cold  water  or  lukewarm  water 
thrown  over  me  !  The  fire  burns  in  my  bones  for  a  mission  and  a  Church 
at  the  point  of  perishing.  In  God's  name  I  will  fight  my  gun  till  I  die — 
bat  you  must  come  into  the  battery." 

From  Lis  Journal  : — 

"  Our  India  mission  has  never  been  so  strong  in  point  of  agency  since  '43. 
But  will  the  Church  respond  1  The  Lord  knows  %  My  terror  is  that  she 
will  not;  and  then  God  will  in  judgment  take  away  that  which  has  been 
given  !  How  fearful !  God's  ministers  to  be  the  obstructions  to  missions ! 
God's  ministers  to  bo  the  last !     '  Then  cometh  the  end  I' 

"  May  the  Lord  avert  it !  It  is  almost  inconceivable  into  what  a  hard, 
formal  state,  even  ministers  may  come  !  A  sort  of  Protestant  Pugi  ;*  a 
Bomanism  of  mere  '  sound  words' — forms  ;  no  life,  no  longing  or  yearning 
to  win  souls  to  Clirist ;  no  faith,  but  a  conceited  philosophism,  a  puppyibin 
of  would-bo  philosophical  or  evangelical  cant,  or  an  unbelief  whose  one  end 
is  cultivating  [)opularity  with  farmers  and  parishioners. 

•  "  I'ugi"  is  the  Indian  name  lor  vitiinl. 
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"  Ab  to  farmers,  I  was  visiting  to-day  a  working  man's  family  from  the 
country.  Wliat  an  account  tliey  gave  me  of  the  family  life  so  often  found 
in  our  Scotch  farnis !  The  indifieronce  of  the  masters,  the  consequent 
ignorance,  brutality,  and  moral  filth  of  the  servants — the  atrocious  selfish- 
ness of  the  wliole  tiling  !  I  have  the  poorest  possible  opinion  of  the  mor- 
ality, the  common  decency  that  is  too  frequently  observed  on  the  farms  of 

Scotland.     As  Dr.   Chalmers  said  of so  I  may  say  of  a  mass  of  our 

agriculturists — they  are  a  sot  of '  galvanised  Divots.'* 

"...  There  is  a  great  talk  about  education.  Well,  I  would  prefer 
what  is  foolishly  called  '  secular  education'  (as  if  all  truth  was  not  from  God, 
and  therefore  according  to  His  will)  to  none.  But  why  not  religious  in- 
struction, if  '  religious  education'  is  too  glorious  a  thing  to  aspire  after. 
Surely  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  what  it  records  and  says  (whatever  value 
individuals  may  attach  to  them),  should  be  given  to  our  children  %  I  think 
that  the  facts  of  Mahommedanism  and  even  Brahminism,  as  well  as  those 
of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  should  be  given  to  the  citizens  of  a  great 
nation  which  rules  millions  believing  in  botli.  How  much  more  the  facts 
of  the  Bible  !  As  for  the  Shorter  Catechism,  I  would  not  wisli  it  taught  in 
schools,  or  any  catechism  or  abstract  dogmatic  teaching.  Give  me  the 
alleged  facts  !  I  shall  then  have  the  skeletons  which  I  can 
Spirit  quicken  into  a  great  army  ! 

"  The  ignorance  of  some  critics  on  Scripture  is  wonderful  !  There  is  just 
:;s  nuch  bigotry,  narrowness,  and  fanaticism  in  sceptics  as  in  Christians.  I 
have  often  marvelled  at  the  ignorance  of  writers  against  the  Bible  in  regard 
to  facts,  or  as  to  what  enlightened  theologians  have  written. 

"  I  don't  believe  one  fact  narrated  in  Scripture  will  be  found,  in  the  end, 
adverse  to,  but  in  profound  harmony  with  science,  reason,  conscience,  his- 
tory, and  common  sense. 

"  Narrow-minded  theologians  have  been  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  gos- 
pel. They  are  sincere,  pious,  devoted,  but  often  conceited,  self-willed,  and 
ignorant,  making  their  shibboleths  inspiration.  Pious  women,  good  souls, 
have  also  played  into  the  hands  of  infide]",  and  done  them  much  service. 

"Ignorant  missionaries  of  the  revival  and  extreme  Calviuistic  school 
have  been  great  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  gospel  in  India. 

"  Why  is  it  that  *  liberal'  Churchmen  don't  work  1  Why  don't  they  ttike 
up  missions,  tract  and  other  societies  ?  They  leave  these  to  many  old 
wives.  The  good  and  wise  men  among  the  '  Evangelicals'  would  be  thank- 
ful for  their  aid." 

"  March  Wth, — I  have  been  astounded  by  a  most  influential  member  of 
the  Church  saying  to  me,  '  What  is  it  to  me  whether  Christ  worked  mira- 
cles or  rose  from  the  dead  !  We  have  got  the  right  idea  of  God  through 
Him.  It  is  enough,  that  can  never  perish  !'  And  this  truth  is  like  a  flower 
which  has  gi'own  from  a  dunghill  of  lies  and  myths  !  Good  Lord,  deliver 
rao  from  such  conclusions  !  If  the  battle  has  come,  let  it ;  but  before  God 
I  will  fight  it  with  those  only,  be  they  few  or  many,  who  believe  in  arisen, 
living  Saviour. 

"  This  revelation  of  the  influence  of  surface  criticism  has  thrown  me  back 
immensely  upon  all  who  hold  fast  by  an  objective  revelation.  Nothing  can 
possibly  move  me  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  living  Saviour,  the  Divine  Saviour, 

•  "  Divot"  is  an  expressive  Scotch  word  for  a  tin f— sod. 
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the  Atonitig  Saviour,  whatever  be  the  jJiilosophy  of  that  atonement.     I 
lear,  yet  iear  not,  a  great  battle  with  all  ibniis  of  Anticlirist." 

*'  A2ml  6. — If  the  Cluu'ch  of  Scotland  will  relax  her  formula,  improve  her 
worship,  by  using  a  liturgy  as  well  as  extempore  prayer,  prescribe  a  regular 
course  of  Scripture  lessons  for  reading  in  Cliurch,  have  good  music  and 
organs  if  need  be,  no  patronage,  a  more  careful  superintendence  of  men,  as 
was  done  by  the  old  superintendents,  establish  a  Central  Sustentation  Fund 
to  support  and  stimulate  Home  Mission  work — then  we  may  be  stronger 
than  ever.      We  must  be  the  Church  of  evangelical  freedom  and  progress. 

•'....  If  the  sorrows  of  Christ  wei'e  the  necessary  results  of  His  rela- 
tionship to  God  and  man,  must  they  not  continue  1  Why  not,  but  in  a  form 
consistent  with  and  modified  by  His  present  glorified  and  triumphant  state  % 

"  Our  heaven  is  not  a  selfish  one.  It  is  sympathy  with  Christ.  A  pai-t 
of  its  glory  may  be  noble  suffering  such  as  a  wise  and  a  good  man  would 
prefer  inconceivably  to  the  spiritual  self-indulgence  of  golden  harps  and  en- 
joyment. 

"  Then  cometh  the  end  :  When?  But  until  then— what  ]  What  of  the 
wicked  1  What  of  their  education  beyond  the  grave '?  What  of  the  mission 
of  the  Church  to  them  %  May  not  our  Foreign  Mission  last  in  the  next 
world  %  Wliat  if  tremendous  self-sacrifice  will  be  demanded  of  the  Church 
to  save  the  wicked,  in  every  case  where  that  is  morally  possible,  and  the 
death  of  Christ  for  sinners  be  repeated  in  i)rinci])le1 

"  O  blessed  God  !  How  beautiful  is  that  blue  sky  seen  through  my 
small  study  window !  What  glory  in  Thy  clouds']  What  calm  and  jMiace 
above  this  world  of  battle  and  of  blood  ! 

"  We  are  made  for  .society.  God  has  implanted  the  social  instinct  in  us, 
but  the  only  bond  of  society  is  unselfishness." 

From  Sir  Abthur  Helps  : — 

"  CouxciL  Office,  1070. 

"  You  are  a  very  foolLsh  man  iu  one  thing  ;  and,  as  a  sincere  friend  it  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you  so.  I  have  noticed  this  error  in  you  more  than 
once.  You  are  by  nature,  and  you  cannot  help  yourself,  however 
much  you  may  try  to  fork  Mrs.  Nature  out,  an  eloquent  man  in  talk  as  in 
speaking. 

"  The  good  talk  of  others  excites  you,  and  you  heartily  resj)ond  to  it. 

"  People  never  like  you  better  than  when  you  do  so  respond.  And  then, 
afterwards,  you  have  qualms  of  conscience  and  worry  yourself  by  saying, 
'  Was  I  not  too  tempestuous  V 

"  No,  you  were  not ;  you  were  never  more  agreeable.  I  must,  as  a  true 
friend,  drive  tJiis  silly  notion  out  of  your  head. 

"  For  example,  the  other  day  that  clever  Saturday  reviewer  who  sat  next 
to  me  was  your  most  dire  opponent.  He  fired  arrows  into  you,  sharp  ar- 
rows. You  went  on,  never  minding.  With  the  arrows  sticking  in  your 
breast,  you  went  on  thundering  at  him,  and  being  perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  adherent  shafts. 

"  Now  that  reviewer  went  away  with  me,  and  he  expressed  the  most  affec- 
tionate admiration  for  you. 

•'I  declare  to  you,  that  vehement  as  you  are  (and  I  love  your  vehemence), 
I  never  heard  you  say  a  discourteous  thing  to  your  opponent  whether  he 
were  jtroscnt  or  absent,  and  the  latter  is  by  fur  the  greater  merit. 
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"  Never  again  talk  to  me  about  repentance  in  tliis  matter.  Sometimes  I 
think  you  art;  too  merciftil  to  your  of»ponents." 

To  rfilNCIPAL  Shaibp  : — 

''April  23ct/,  1870. 

"  Matthew  Arnold  is  good,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  inspiration,  in  any 
honest  sense,  of  the  Apostles  is  to  be  set  aside  and  their  testimony  as  to  fact 
and  dogma  to  Le  criticised  as  one  would  a  lecture  of  Jowett  or  a  volume  of 
K^nan.  He  jumps  also  too  rapidly  from  the  position  of  not  seeing  a  state- 
ment as  true  to  that  of  rejecting  it  as  if  nntnie,  rather  than  to  wait  for 
light.  I  see  also  a  tendency  to  deal  with  a  spiritual  machinery  of  motive, 
law,  conscience,  will,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  living  personal  God,  just  as  men 
are  doing  with  machinery  of  law  in  the  natural  world.  But  I  did  not 
mean  to  write  an  article.  I  believe  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation 
Avill  be  recognized  more  and  more  as  a  revelation  chosen  and  approved  of  by 
God,  as  the  best  possible,  just  as  true  science  increases  in  breadth,  unity, 
and  depth.  I  despise  and  abhor  that  self-indulgence  of  whim,  and  measur- 
ing everything  by  the  agreeable.  I'd  rather  sweep  chimneys  and  be  a  man, 
than  a  king  and  be  a  spoon." 


To  Mrs.  M.vcLEOD  : — 


"  Balmoral,  J/ify,  1870. 


"  Yesterday  was  a  <lay  of  battle  and  of  triumph  and  no  mistake  for  my 
friends  the  evil  '  speerits.'  Through  the  ignorance  of  that  wretched  '  Boots' 
I  was  kept  hanging  about  the  Perth  platform  from  12  noon-day,  till  1 1.45  p.m. 
Tliink  of  it  if  you  can,  sleeping,  walking,  yawning,  smoking,  groaning,  smil- 
ing and  abusing  !  A  train  leaves  Aberdeen  at  3  a.m.  while  the  Queen  is 
here.  I  got  it.  Messenger's  carriage  full,  of  course.  Had  to  hire  another. 
Arrived  here  at  G  a.m.  Have  slept  since,  and  breakfasted  in  my  own  room. 
Seen  no  one.     Tired,  but  have  been  worse. 

"  On  opening  my  bag  found  hair-brushes  and  comb  left  behind  !  Of 
course.     Oh  these  wee  deevils  !" 

To  Rev.  A.  Clerk,  LL.D.:— 

"  That  early  school  of  Campbeltown — boys  first  and  liids  afterwards — up 
to  college  days  has  had  a  deep  eflect  on  me.  I  am  amazed  as  I  think  of  the 
reckless  and  affectionate  abandon  with  which  I  threw  myseli'  into  it !  My 
slap-dash  manner  and  woi'ds  are  its  result,  and  will  stick  to  me  more  or  less 
all  my  life." 

To  the  Sajie  on  the  death  of  a  very  dear  sou : — 

"  Glasiiuw,  1870. 

"  ....  I  trust  you  and  Jessie  realise  the  truth  of  Adic's  life  and  love  to 
you  all.  He  is  not  unless  he  remeinbei-s,  and  as  ho  does  he  loves.  I  always 
think  of  him  as  received  by  his  numerous  relations,  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, aunts  and  uncles,  and  his  little  brother  grown  up  and  feeling  so 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  rejoicing  in  life  and  in  hope,  and  sustained  by  a 
great  faith  in  the  hope  of  meeting  you  all,  and  in  you  all  pleasing  God  on 
earth  as  the  highest  of  all.  I  preached  lately  on  death  in  the  light  of  Christ 
coming  for  us  and  taking  us  to  Himself,  and  on  heaven  as  a  jilace  prepared 
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for  us,  i.e.,  adapted  in  every  detail  to  the  feelings,  associations,  &c.,  of  human 
beings,  young  and  old,  cultivated  and  ignorant.  All  this  is  necessarily 
bound  up  with  the  fact  that  He  v/ho  was  a  child,  as  well  as  a  man,  who  lived 
among  and  loved  such  persons  as  ourselves,  must  build,  furnish,  and  adorn 
the  house  in  a  way  suitable  to  all  the  membera  of  His  own  family — the  dear 
bairns  most  of  all,  for  them  He  took  to  His  own  heart." 

His  summer  quarters  were  fixed  for  this  season  at  Java  Lodge,  in 
the  Island  of  Mull,  not  far  from  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Duarb  Castle. 
The  view  from  the  coast  was  superb,  including,  what  was  to  him  of 
unfading  interest — the  hills  of  Morven  and  distant  Fiunary,  the  scene 
of  his  earliest  and  happiest  associations. 

From  his  Journal  ;— 

*' Java  Lodge,  July  17,  1870. 

"The  Assembly — for  I  must  go  back  in  my  brief  record  of  events — 
passed  off  well.  Its  characteristic  was  its  treatment  of  questions  chiefly 
bearing  on  the  practical  life  of  the  Church.  The  Patronage  question,  though 
can'ied  by  a  large  majority,  did  not  excite  much  enthusiasm;  fii*st,  because 
there  was  no  great  hope  of  Government  taking  it  up  unless  a  strong  political 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it — this  was  not  likely  from  the  influence 
of  political  Dissenters  on  the  elections  in  Scotland; — and,  secondly,  should  it 
be  can'ied,  wo  felt  no  great  security  for  better  ministers  being  appointed 
than  now,  when  the  people  have  it  practically  all  their  own  way,  checked 
by  Patronage.  But  the  resolution  of  tho  Assembly  put  us  in  a  better 
position  with  the  country.  Dr.  Cook,  almost  the  only  statesman  we  have, 
acted  a  very  unselfish  and  patriotic  pai't,  seeking  tho  good  of  the  Charch, 
and  not  a  pai'ty  triumph. 

"I  spoke  on  Patvonage,  Christian  Life,  Home  Missions,  and  India.  I 
published  my  sermon  given  at  the  opening  of  the  Assembly.  But  how  can 
I  publish  as  I  preach  1 

"I  have  this  moment  heard  that  France  has  declai'ed  war  against  Prussia. 
It  is  awful  to  think  of  the  thousands  who  are  on  this  quiet  Sunday,  hero  all 
peace,  marching  to  wounds  and  death.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  over  all !  This 
is  an  end  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and  an  end  of  Rome  for  the  Pope !  So 
miich  for  the  dogma  of  the  Infallibility. 

"The  Emperor  is  mad  !  He  must  fail.  I  argue  that  tho  French  dare 
not  cross  tho  Rhine  at  Strasburg,  as  the  Prussians  will  advance  from  Cob- 
lentz  and  Maintz — these  being  magnificent  bases  of  operation — and  they 
will  thus  outflank  the  French,  and  coiipel  them  to  keep  to  Metz  as  their 
centre.     They  are  outnumbered,  and  must  fail. 

^^  August  10.— Victory,  victory  for  Prussia!  (Woertk).  We  shall  have 
the  grand  battle  east  of  Metz.  If  the  French  gain,  by  dividing  the  Prussians, 
what  then  1  It  would  be  but  momentary.  To  cross  the  Rhine  is  not  im- 
possiMo.  But  the  French  are  outnumbered,  and  will  receive  a  terrible 
smash  !  They  will  fall  back  on  Paris,  Paris  will  revolt.  Napoleon  will  ab- 
dicate, and  in  three  weeks  be,  with  his  family,  in  London.  There  will  be  a 
Provisional  Government.     All  will  be  confusion.     The  Lord  reigns! 

"  Sunday,  27th. — What  a  glorious  day  !  I  preached  on  Missions.  These 
days  of  preaching  make  the  little  Highland  churches  the  monuments  to  me 
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of  the  most  happy  days  of  my  sojourn.  Never  did  the  landscape  appear 
more  magnificent ;  the  shadows  and  lights  upon  the  hills  were  unearthly 
sheen.  In  glory,  a  rainbow  rose — for  there  was  no  arch — up  from  the 
Buachaill  Etive,  and  was  such  as  the  Shekinah  may  have  appeared  to  the 
tribes  who  from  afar  looked  on  the  encampment  of  Israel.  The  sea  crisp 
with  sparkling  waves  j  the  sky  intensely  blue,  in  great  spaces  between  huge 
masses  of  cumuli  clouds,  with  some  more  sombre;  the  distant  hills  were 
near  and  clear,  as  if  seen  through  crystalline  air ;  and  then,  the  lights  upon 
them!  bright  rays  lighting  up,  below,  yellow  cornfields,  and  green  pastures 
ten  miles  ofi",  and  above,  sometimes  a  bare  scuir  or  deep  corrie,  or  broad 
green  hill-back,  with  heavy  dark  shadows  slowly  pursuing  the  sunlight  over 
hill  and  dale.  I  beheld  Morvcn  along  with  Aunt  Jane.  We  gazed  to- 
gether on  the  distant  chui'ch,  beside  which  as  holy  a  family  lie  interred  as  I 
have  ever  known.  I  saw  the  trees  which  mark  Samuel  Cameron's  house, 
where  I  spent  such  happy  years,  and  received  an  education,  the  education 
of  my  beloved  ones  in  Fiunary  included,  such  as  has  moulded  my  whoio 
life.  I  enjoyed  one  of  those  seasons  of  intense  and  rare  blessing  when  teara 
come  we  cannot  tell  why,  except  from  a  joy  that  rises  in  silent  prayer  and 
praise  to  the  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

"  Dear  Dr.  Craik  is  dead,  and  his  funeral  sermon  has  this  day  been 
preached.  His  illness  and  death— how  real  have  both  been  to  mo  !  He  was 
a  good  man,  a  great  strength  to  the  Church,  and  a  most  sincere  friend,  and 
I  mourn  his  loss. 

"Blessed  be  God  for  the  gathering  in  and  eternal  union  of  His  people. 
Our  friends  in  heaven  remain  the  same  persons,  with  all  their  sinless  pecu- 
liarities. They  therefore  remember  us,  and  love  us  more  than  ever.  Are 
they  interested  in  us  !  perhaps  concerned  about  us?  Why  not !  The  joy 
of  the  redeemed  is  not  a  selfish  joy.  I  would  despise  the  saint  who  enjoyed 
himself  in  a  glorious  mansion  singing  psalms,  and  who  did  not  wish  his  joy 
disturbed  by  sharing  Christ's  noble  and  grand  care  about  the  world.  So 
long  as  man,  and  my  dear  ones  are  in  *  the  cui-rent  of  the  heady  fight,'  I 
don't  wish  to  be  ignorant  of  them  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give  me  pain 
and  mar  my  joy !  I  prefer  any  pain  to  such  joy  !  I  cannot  think  it  poss- 
ible that  my  heaven  there  shall  be  different  from  my  heaven  here,  which 
consists  in  sympathy  with  Christ.  If  He  has  a  noble  anxiety,  limited  by 
]:)crfect  faith  in  what  is  going  on  upon  earth;  if  human  sin  is  a  reality  to 
to  Him ,  if  His  life  there  as  well  as  here  is  by  faith  in  the  Father ;  if  He 
watches  for  the  end,  and  feels  human  sin  and  sorrow,  and  rejoices  in  the 
good,  and  feels  the  awfulness  of  the  wrong,  yet  ever  has  deep  peace  in  God ; 
why  should  not  His  people  have  the  joy  of  sharing  this  Godlike  Ijurthen  of 
struggling  humanity  1  '  Then  cometh  the  end.'  But  the  end  is  not  yet. 
The  final  day  of  judgment  may  be  millions  of  years  hence.  Until  then  the 
whole  Church  may  have  its  education  of  labour  and  teaching  continued  in 
mighty  ventures  of  self-sacrifice,  and  in  ten  thousand  ways  put  to  the  proof, 
in  order  to  improve  those  talents  of  faith,  self-denial,  hope,  acquired  on 
eai*th.  This  might  imply  suffering;  why  not]  Many  picture  a  heaven 
which  is  a  reflection  of  their  own  selfish  nature.  *  Don't  trouble  us; '  'Tell 
us  no  bad  news; '  *  We  are  saved,  let  othei-s  drown ; '  '  What  is  the  earth 
to  us  1 '  'It  is  past ;  give  us  fine  music,  fine  scenery,  and  let  the  earth — 
shall  I  write  it  ? — go  to  the  devil ! '  That  is  not  my  heaven !  I  wish  to  know, 
I  wish  to  feel,  I  wish  to  share  Christ's  sympathies,  until  the  end  comes. 
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"  The  idea  that  Dr.  Craik  no  longer  cares  about  Missions  to  India,  ■would 
give  me  a  poor  idea  of  a  heaven  of  sympathy  with  Jesus  Ohrist." 

To  Mrs.  Dkummond,  Megginch  Castle: — 

"Isle  of  Mull,  27th  August,  1870. 

"  I  am  in  retreat,  banished  to  a  spot  beyond  space,  and  whei'e  time  mei-ges 
into  eternity.  Posts  are  rare.  Their  news  is  post  mortem — dead — belong- 
ing to  a  past  world  history  !  Your  kind  note  arrived  here  long  after  Dean 
Stanley  had  become  Archbishop,  and  the  Established  Church  destroyed. 
To  have  met  him  in  your  house  would  have  been  a  true  delight  to  me,  but 
I  was  and  am  still  in  Mull,  and  where  Mull  is,  no  one  knows  except  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  who  knows  everything,  and  he  only  guesses  about  it ; 
so  I  can  only  express  my  great  regret  at  having  been  so  far  away,  and  thus 
deprived  of  such  good  company.  There  was  a  foolish  report  spread  here 
this  morning  about  a  chance  whaler,  that  a  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe, 
that  the  French  had  taken  Bex-lin,  and,  after  landing  at  Aberdeen,  were 
marching  on  Glasgow.  If  this  is  true,  I  won't  leave  Mull  until  peace  is 
proclaimed ;  but  if  the  news  pi-oves  a  canard,  as  I  think  quite  possible,  I 
shall  return  this  week  to  Glarjgow,  which  I  hope  to  reach  six  weeks  after 
the  world,  according  to  John  Gumming,  is  consumed  !  " 

To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Young  : — 

"August,  1870. 

"  As  to  sudden  death  I  never  could  ])ray  to  be  delivered  from  it,  but  only 
to  be  ready  for  it.  God  alone  who  knows  oiir  frame  and  temperament, 
knows  by  what  death  we  can  best  glorify  Him.  Sudden  death  may  to 
many  be  a  great  mercy." 


To  A.  Strahan,  Esq": — 


"Java  Lodge,  Augmt,  1870. 


"  What  an  evening  of  glory  !  The  lights,  the  hills,  the  castled  promontory 
are  as  of  old,  and  years  too  have  fled,  and  Ossian  is  old  also. 

"  What  a  dinner  awaited  you !  Flags  flying,  chickens  delicate  as  somiets 
of  Miss  ,  vegetables  as  many  as  the  articles  on  ■,  and  far  more 

digestible.     Champagne  with  a  brilliancy  and  bouquet   that  rivalled  the 

papers  of  the  editor,  rice  pudding  as  pure  and  wholesome  as 's  sermons. 

While  every  hill  looked  down,  and  eveiy  coney  opened  its  eyes,  and  the 
fish  swam  and  the  ocean  murmured,  and  the  red  deer  got  white,  all  with 
excitement  to  see — what  1  Your  arrival  that  arrived  not.  Oh,  it  was  sad, 
sad!" 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  War !  How  strange  that  war  has  formed  the  subject  of  our  oldest 
poems,  paintings,  and  histories,  that  it  is  at  this  moment  as  terrible  as  ever  ! 
What  does  it  mean  1  How  can  we  account  for  its  existence,  its  apparent 
s;-.-esEity  in  the  kingdom  of  God  1  It  does  not  imply  any  personal  hate 
■V*  ''»i,ever,  no  more  than  the  execution  of  a  malefactor  does  cruelty  and  love 
of  b't  xl.  The  bravest  soldier  is  associated  with  the  gentleman,  and  highest 
ihiv^aby.  It  seems  to  me  that  lawful  war,  as  distinct  from  war  of  passion, 
■■■.■  ji;inat«s  in  what  appears  to  be  a  social  law.    That  as  God  wishes  mankind 
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to  bp  (liviiled  into  nations  smaller  oi*  greater,  and  as  no  nation  ought  to  exist 
in  which  there  is  not  government,  and  as  government  implies  power  to  pro- 
toct  life  and  property  and  enforce  its  laws,  so  must  the  more  powerful 
govern  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Who  the  most  power- 
ful are  can  be  determined  only  by  war,  unless  the  weak  give  in.  It  is  by 
this  law  of  the  weak  giving  way  to  the  strong,  by  this  sifting  process  of  war, 
that  our  clans  have  been  absorbed  into  a  small  nation,  and  small  nations 
into  a  great  one,  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own.  Any  race,  or  any  peoj)!© 
have,  therefore,  a  perfect  abstract  right  to  assert  its  superiority,  or  inde- 
pendence, if  it  is  superior  ;  but  war  alone  can  determine  that,  if  the  fact  is 
disputed.  In  the  long-run  as  a  rule,  each  successive  great  advance  in  the 
world's  civilization  and  progress  has  been  the  result  of  war.  Battles  ar& 
great  sacrifices  preceding  resurrections.  What  man  designs  is  one  thing,  and 
what  God  brings  to  pass  is  another.  This  great  war  is  really  to  determine 
not  whether  Louis  Napoleon  is  to  be  Emperor,  but  whether  the  Latin  or 
Teutonic  race  is  to  be  strongest  inEurope  and  the  world  ! 

"  As  to  '  the  inventions  for  murdering  people ' — this  is  all  nonsense, 
lilvery  contribution  made  by  science  to  improve  instruments  of  war  makes- 
war  shorter,  and  in  the  end  less  terrible  to  human  life,  and  human  progress. 
Never  was  the  ameliorating  influences  of  education  and  Christian  bene- 
volence more  visible  than  in  this  war.  The  more  that  kingdoms  are  much 
about  the  same  strength,  the  less  likely  is  war.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  an 
index  of  a  time  when  one  state  will  respect  its  neighbour,  that  the  tendency 
of  all  improvements  in  guns,  kc,  is  to  make  defence  in  an  increasing  ratio 
moi'e  powerful  than  attack.  But  the  ultimate  defence  must  be  in  man,  for 
nations  are  really  strong  not  in  machinery  but  in  man.  Their  manhood 
must  alone  or  chiefly  determine  tlicir  freedom  and  independence. 

"'Peace  at  any  price'  is  but  selfish  indulgence  at  any  price.     Liberty 
and  self-government  at  any-price !     Life  is  of  no  value  without  freedom." 


To  A.  Strah.\n,  Esq.  :— 

"  I  so  hate  those  eternal  love  stories,  this  everlasting  craving  after  a  sweet- 
heart !  I  wish  they  would  marry  in  the  first  chapter,  and  be  done  with  it. 
Is  there  nothing  to  ixiterest  human  beings  but  marriage  ]  What  a  fuss  tO" 
make  about  those  two  when  in  love  !" 


To  A.  Strahan,  Esq  :— 

"  Whatever  may  be  my  fault,  it  does  not  consist  in  ray  chariot-wheel.* 
tarrying ;  as  the  following  statement  will  prove : — 

^^  Friday,  31s<  Heptcinber. — Left  Glasgow  for  Aberdeen  at  nine,  r.Jf.. 
arrived  at  Aberdeen  at  three,  a.m. 

"  Saturday,  \st  October. — Left  for  Balmoral.     Dined  with  Her  Majesty. 

"  October  2. — Preached  a  sermon  on  '  War  and  God's  Judgments,'  whicb 
the  Queen  asks  me  to  publish,  and  to  dedicate  to  herself,  as  soon  as  possible 
— not  a  line  having  been  written. 

"  October  3. — Joined  my  wife  in  Perthshire,  dead  beat. 

"  October  4. — Rested  my  chariot-wheels  and  greased  them. 

"  October  5. — Returned  to  Glasgow,  and  answered  twenty  letters ;  wrote 
long  Minutes  for  Sealkote  and  Calcutta  ;  had  prayer-meeting  in  the  evening. 

"  October  6. — Commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  left  at  seven,  a.m.,. 
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for  Dunrobin,  220  miles  off.  Dined  at  hulf-past  nine,  left  the  drawing-room 
fit  half-past  one,  a.m.,  aid  smoking-room  at  half-past  three.  Left  per  train 
at  six,  A.M.,  and  never  halted  five  minutes,  being  past  time,  until  I  reached 
(ilasgow  at  half-past  six,  p.m. 

"  October  7. — A  weary  Saturday,  to  prepare  two  new  sermons  for  Sunday 
amidst  manifold  interruptions. 

"  October  8. — Preached  twice. 

"  October  9. — Again  dead  beat,  and  went  to  see  my  old  mother  the  first 
time  for  six  weeks. 

"  October  10. — Returned,  and  received  a  letter  from  a  patient  friend, 
asking.  *  Why  tarry  thy  chariot-wheels  1'  ! ! ! ! 

"  Bother  the  chai'iot-wheels  !  .".it 

"  I  am  as  nervous  as  an  old  cat."  .       .  •• 


To  A.  Strahan,  Esq  :— 
"  I  am  more  anxious  about  Good  Words  than  iwjrhaps  even  you  are. 


It 


is  one  of  my  heaviest  hourly  worries,  how  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  it. 
As  a  public  man  I  am  worked  from  6  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  and  if  a  man  must 
be  occupied  twenty-four  hours  in  killing  rats  or  j)lanting  carrots  it  is  prac- 
tically the  same  to  him,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  as  if  he  were  attacking 
Pari,'." 


To  his  Eldest  Son  :— 


"ls<  December,  1870. 


'•'I  was  very  glad,  my  boy,  to  hear  from  you,  and  that  you  have  told  me 
so  well  and  fully  all  you  are  about.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  everything, 
and  pray  God  that  you  may  be  able  to  form  those  habits  of  study  and  ot 
mastering  difficulties,  and  of  persevering  in  what  may  be  uncongenial  but 
necessary  for  you,  all  of  which  is  of  such  importance.  You  are,  in  fact, 
now  moulding  your  whole  future  life.  May  it  be  worthy  !  Never,  never 
forget  your  daily  dependence  on  God  and  His  interest  in  you.  The  Stock- 
port panic  might  have  had  a  fearful  ending,  but  it  was  stopped  in  time — 
3,000,  three  stories  up,  and  but  one  stair  of  outlet,  with  the  panic  of  fire  !  * 

"  I  am  giving  the  last  corrections  to  the  sermon  on  war.  When  you 
read  it,  it  will  appear  very  simple  to  you,  and  easily  written.  But  it  may 
encourage  you  to  know  that  this  is  the  seventh  time,  at  least,  I  have  cor- 
rected it,  and  each  time  just  as  fully  as  the  previous  one.  So  difficult  do  I 
find  it  to  write  with  tolerable  accuracy. 


Begin  soon ! " 


To  Mrs.  Warrick,  New  York. 

"Olasgow,  December  15th,  1870. 

''  I  heard  all  about  your  great  son-ow,  all  those  pleasing  yet  harrowing 
iletails  which  make  one  realise  the  whole  scene.  Such  an  affliction  is  to  us 
a  profound  mystery.  This  seems  to  me  the  lesson  taught  by  the  Book  of 
Job,  for  Job  never  found  out  in  this  world  why  he  had  been  afflicted, 
although  he  knew  that  it  was  not  because  of  his  individual  sins  (and  ho 
was  right),  but  in  order  to  bring  out  the  reality  of  his  life  in  God ;  yet  he 

*  Hfi  refers  to  a  panic  which  took  place  while  he  was  preaching  at  Stockport  on  behalf 
of  his  Sunday  School  Union,  when  his  presence  of  mind  and  calmness  did  much  to  pre- 
.serve  ordor. 
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was  left  in  darkness,  and  although  sons  and  daughtei-s  wore  given  him,  the 
old  dear  ones  were  seen  no  more.  And  there  are  like  times  of  darkness  in 
\v^hich  the  servant  of  the  Lord  can  see  no  light,  but  must  be  cast  on  the 
bare  arm  of  God  for  strength,  and  on  the  heart  of  God  for  peace.  Yet  wo 
can  never  be  in  such  pitch  darkness  as  Job  was,  now  that  wo  see  God's  OAvri 
beloved  Son  as  the  man  of  sorrows  j  and  in  Him  have  the  assurance  given 
us  of  a  Father  who  will  ever  act  as  a  Father  even  in  sending  grief,  who 
never  acts  arbitrarily,  but  who  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  most  tender  and 
loving  parent  to  judge  from  his  own  truest  affection  towards  his  children,  a« 
to  what  He  who  is  perfect  love,  feels  towards  themselve:i.  Faith  in  this 
God  is  our  only  refuge  and  strength  in  times  of  dark  and  mysterious  sorrow. 

"  I  am  utterly  powerless  to  help at  Chicago.     I  never  directly  or 

indirectly  usked  a  favour  small  or  great  from  court  or  government,  and 
never  will.  I  am  tongue-tied  and  hand-tied ;  having  so  much  intercoui-se 
with  both,  this  seems  strange,  but  it  is  a  fact." 
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1871—72. 

''I'^IIE  last  years  of  his  life  were  raarlvcd  by  the  manner  in  which  both 
JL  his  character  and  convictions  ripened.  There  was  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  his  humour,  and  his  enjoyment  of  outward 
things  was  keen  and  fresh,  though  tinged  with  a  certain  pensive  and 
recurrent  sadness.  Puit  as  his  heultli  became  more  broken,  the  sense 
of  approaching  age,  the  brevity  of  the  time  givoi.  him  to  work  seemed 
continually  present,  and  lent  an  increased  earnestness  and  thoughtftil 
care  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  commonplace  duty,  lie  spoke  and 
acted  as  one  who  knew  "  the  time  was  short." 

His  health  was  gradually  but  decidedly  becoming  infirm.  In  the 
spring  of  1871  he  had  so  severe  an  attack  of  his  old  enemy  that  he  was 
for  some  time  confined  to  bed,  and  his  strength  was  so  much  impaired 
that  his  brother,  Pi'ofessor  ^Macleod,  forbade  his  undertaking  any 
engagements  which  implied  fatigue.  At  the  end  of  April,  on  Sir 
William  .Tenner's  advice,  he  went  to  Ems,  and  for  a  time  found  much 
benefit  from  rest  and  from  the  waters  of  the  famous  Briinnen.  In 
summer  he  and  his  family  spent  their  holiday  at  Geddes,  the  early 
home  of  Mrs.  IMacleod,  and  doubly  jirecious  to  him  as  associated  with 
many  memories  of  John  Mackintosh.  It  was  a  happy  time,  and  ho 
regained  so  much  of  his  old  health  and  spirits,  that  on  the  return  of 
the  family  to  Glasgow  he  was  able  to  enter  Avith  considerable  vigour 
on  his  winter's  work. 

There  were  some  things  which  specially  coloured  his  later  thoughts. 
He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  condition  of  religious  belief  in  academic 
and  literary  circles.  As  he  had  opportunities  possessed  by  few  clergy- 
men, of  becoming  acquainted  with  current  opinion,  not  mpi"^''y  from 
books,  but  by  intercourse  with  representative  men,  his  interest  in  the 
religious  difficulties  of  many  scholars  and  thinkers  was  proportionately 
keen.  His  anxieties  regarding  such  matters  frequently  found  vent  in 
lamentations  over  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  ecclesiastics  in 
Scotland  as  to  all  questions  except  the  most  trivial.  "They  are 
squabbling  about  the  United  Presbyterian,  Free  Church,  or  Established 
■^hen  the  world  is  asking  whether  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  !" 

India  and  the  condition  of  the  heathen  were  subjects  which  he  was 
never  weary  of  pondering  by  himself,  or  of  discussing  with  his  friends. 
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The  impression  liis  Eastern  journey  liaJ  made  on  liim  was  proloundt 
and  showed  itselt'latterly  in  an  incessant  study  of  the  problems  which 
tlie.  spectacle  of  so  many  milKons  of  brothers  and  sisters  livinj;  in 
lieathendom  suj;f!;ested.  lie  had  not  looked  on  these  millions  with  the 
eye  of  a  do^nnatist  who  measures  all  he  sees  by  the  scale  of  a  hard, 
scholastic  theory.  He  did  not  ask  how  they  stood  related  to  some 
theolo<;ical  tenet,  but  rather  "  ^Vhat  are  these  men  and  women  to  the 
living,'  (iod  ?"  He  had  tried  to  understand  the  flesh  and  blood  airniities, 
the  prejudices,  difliculties,  aspirations  of  the  Hindoo  mind,  and  to 
comprehend  as  far  as  possible  a  humanity  which  had  {,a'own  up  under 
conditions  so  difTerent  from  those  which  had  moulded  his  own.  Tlie 
effect  of  all  this  was  to  lead  him  back  to  first  principles,  to  oblige  him 
to  deal  with  the  mind  of  the  personal  Saviour,  as  of  more  account  than 
Church  formularies.  His  theology  had  ever  been  centred  in  the 
character  of  (Jod  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  he  instinctively  now 
referred  every  doubtful  question  to  this  ultimate  btandar<'  "JJoyon 
think  it  would  be  like  Christ  so  to  act  ? "  or,  "  From  all  you  know  of 
God,  do  you  think  it  would  be  like  Ilim  to  do  that  ?" — with  such 
questions,  as  many  of  his  hearers  remember,  it  was  his  habit  to  clinch 
many  an  argument  when  addressing  his  congregation  in  the  IJarony. 
To  ilim  liierefore  it  was  anything  but  glad  tidings  to  preach  to  the 
educated  natives  of  Ilindostan  that  all  their  parents  and  ancestois 
were  sidfering  the  pains  of  hell  because  they  had  not  believed  in  One 
of  whom  they  had  never  heard,  or  to  declare  to  them  that  their  own 
idtimate  salvation  depended  on  their  acceptance  of  some  theory  of 
atonement  which  was  beset  with  intellectual  and  moral  diiliculties. 
On  behalf  of  England's  greatest  dependency,  he  longed  to  see  mission- 
aries intent  upon  bringing  these  human  hearts  into  living  contact  with 
the  love,  the  holiness,  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  would  let 
the  New  Testament  speak  its  own  language  to  their  spirits,  rather  than 
through  the  medium  of  a  system  of  theology.  Such  reflections  on  the 
.state  of  the  heathen,  inspired,  as  they  Avere,  by  love  to  man  and  firm 
reliance  on  the  righteousness  and  goodness  of  God,  opened  up  to  him 
a  new  region  of  thought  as  to  the  character  of  the  future  state,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  gospel  being  preached  to  those  who,  in  this  life, 
had  never  an  opportunity  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ. 

The  following  notes  of  a  sermon  preached  in  September,  1871, 
indicate  the  tendency  of  his  views  respecting  tlie  condition  of  the 
heathen  beyond  the  grave  : — 

"  Wliat  is  to  become  of  those  who  never  have  heard  of,  or  liavc  nevor 
had  opportunities  of  hearing  of  Cod,  Father,  Son,^aud  Holy  Ghost — who 
liavc  never  heard  of  that  truth  which  to  us  is  inseparable  fioin  all  our 
thoughts  of  salvation  1  Of  these  there  are  millions  upon  millions,  thousands 
of  millions,  who  have  since  creation  lived  and  died,  and  passed  away  into 
the  unseen.  There  are  Imndreds  of  millions  now  alive  in  tlio  same  condi- 
tion in  the  kinjidoms  of  heathendom :  more   numerous  than   anv  liumaa 
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mind  can  conceive.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  millions  in  ChriBtondom 
•who,  from  the  circmiiHtnnccs  of  their  birth  and  up-bringing,  are  as  practic- 
ally ignorant,  who  never  had  the  means  of  making  any  conscious  choi(;o 
between  tho  claims  of  God  on  their  affection  and  obedience,  and  the  demands 
of  sin  and  of  every  evil  passion — to  whose  thoughts  it  would  make  no 
practical  diderenco  if  all  we  know,  love,  and  rejoice  in  regarding  God  wji.s 
never  heard  or  known  :  no  more  than  tho  extinction  of  the  sun  would  make 
any  practical  difference  to  a  blind  man's  eye.  Such  a  question  is  tremen- 
dous, painful,  oppressive,  often  agonising — even  when  feebly  underatood. 
We  are  disposed,  from  our  utter  inability  to  take  in  its  momentous  impor- 
tance, to  make  a  positive  eflbrt  to  put  it  away.  Such  a  fact  as  thousands 
of  millions  of  human  beings  existing  now,  and  existing  for  eternity,  somo- 
whcre,  makes  hardly  an  impression  upon  our  minds.  Wo  feel,  in  trying  to 
realise  it,  as  if  the  tinito  tried  to  comprehend  the  infinite,  and  so  we  dismit  a 
tho  whole  question.  But  when  the  complex  idea  is  resolved  into  its  de- 
tails ;  when  we  think  of  one  human  being,  with  all  our  own  powers  and 
capacities  for  thinking,  understanding,  remembering,  anticipating,  hoping, 
fearing,  rejoicing,  sufiering,  being  holy  as  a  saint  or  wicked  as  a  devil ;  a 
being  made  after  God's  image,  and  therefore  so  far  divine ;  an  object  of 
more  interest  andimportance  to  God  his  Maker  than  the  material  univei-se  ; 
and  such  a  being  growing  up  from  infancy  with  as  distinct  and  individual 
a  history  as  ourselves,  a  being,  too,  who  is  for  ever  responsible,  and  can 
for  ever  please  God  and  meet  His  wishes,  or  the  reverse — then  do  we  in 
some  degree  feel  that  any  question  affecting  him  is  not  a  question  regarding 
a  mere  tiling,  however  interesting,  like  the  preservation  or  desti'uction  of  a 
great  picture,  a  grand  column,  or  stately  palace,  but  regarding  a  pei"Son,  an 
immortal  being,  the  noblest  specimen  of  the  art  of  God,  the  greatest  build- 
ing of  His  hands,  and  intended  to  be  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
mucli  more  does  our  interest  increase  if  we  are  personally  acquainted  with 
such  a  being  ;  if  we  have  come  into  contact  with  him  so  as  to  realise  fully 
our  common  humanity,  and  to  sympathize  with  his  bodily  sufferings  or 
mental  son-ows.  Yet  what  would  our  interest  be  if  this  person  were  a 
father,  or  mother,  or  child,  or  our  individual  selves  !  We  could  not  then 
think  of  such  an  one's  fate  for  ever,  as  we  would  that  of  a  stone  which,  cast 
into  the  great  deep,  sinks  and  passes  at  once  out  of  sight  and  out  of  memory. 
But  what  this  unit  is  to  us,  each  unit  of  the  whole  mass  of  humanity,  from 
Adam  to  the  thousands  who  have  been  born  and  died  since  we  entered 
church,  is  inconceivably  more  to  God.  Not  one  is  lost  to  his  sight,  iiot  one 
ever  becomes  to  Him  of  less  importance  as  an  immortal  being ;  and  just  as 
we  realise  this,  the  question  will  press  itself  with  increasing  force  on  us, 
what  is  to  become  of  them  ?  We  cannot  get  quit  of  it.  We  may  do  so  in 
regard  to  the  race,  but  we  cannot  in  I'egard  to  those  units  of  which  the  race 
is  composed,  and  many  a  perplexed  mind,  and  many  a  weary,  anxious  heart 
yearns  for  an  answer. 

"  Many  object  to  bring  such  questions  into  the  pulpit  at  all.  Is  there 
not,  it  is  asked,  enough  that  is  clear,  simple,  and  of  infinite  importance, 
sufficient  to  occupy  with  profit  the  short  time  allotted  on  the  Lord's-day  for 
public  instruction,  and  for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners  now, 
without  pulling  dilUcidlies  into  peo] do's  minds,  or  raising  doubts  which  it 
may  be  impossible  to  dispel  t    I  dee])ly  sympathize  with  this,  and  my 
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whole  teaching  tcBtifies  to  thesiiicciity  of  my  syinpfttliy,  to  the  oarncstnoHa 
of  my  dcflire  tliiit  it  8hould  bo  siniplo  uuil  practical,  ami  to  avoid  as  much  as 
{lossiblo  all  doubtful  dis))utatioiis,  and  to  aim  constantly  at  ono  thing— to 
bring  fiouls  to  God.  And  I  kndw  well  how  sujicrlicinlly  any  such  questions 
can  bo  dealt  with  in  a  sermon.  lUit  in  these  days  men  need  not  avoid  go- 
ing to  church  to  avoid  doubts  being  suggested.  We  have  entered  a  period 
of  active  thought,  such  as  has  not  existed  since  tho  lieformation.  Theo- 
logical questions  on  every  truth  of  Christianity  are,  within  tho  last  few 
years,  forced  upon  men's  notice  in  every  periodical  down  to  tho  daily 
papers.  Men  cannot  avoid  them,  but  they  may  avoid  church  if  no  help 
whatever  is  given  to  them  there  to  solve  their  doubts,  and  to  guide  them  to 
truth,  and  to  deal  kindly  and  candidly  and  intelligently  with  their  diffi- 
culties. For  such  difficulties  many  true  Christians  have  little  sympathy. 
They  have  sympathies  with  struggles  against  evil  deeds  or  habits,  but  not 
with  such  doubts  as  bewildered  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas  when  ho  rcsfuscd  to 
believe  in  tho  resurrection.  These  Christians,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  have 
been  blessed  with  such  a  disposition,  or  have  been  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, whether  of  early  up-bringing,  or  of  gospel  preaching,  as  have  ena- 
bled them  to  grow  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  But 
there  are  others  differently  phxced,  and  if  a  minister  can  help  such  inquirers  ; 
if  he  can  show  them  that  he  understands  their  difficulties,  if  he  feels  with 
them  as  a  brother,  if  he  preaches  not  merely  what  is  given  him  to  utter,  as 
if  he  were  a  machine,  but  what  he  believes  and  feels  as  one  who  has  to  work 
his  way  through  difficvlties  like  others  ;  if  ho  has  felt  'the  burden  of  the 
mystery  ;'  if  he  can  put  them  in  the  way  of  getting  the  truth  ;  if,  in  short, 
he  can  strengthen  their  faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus  as  their  teacher,  he  will 
be  of  some  use,  and  in  spite  of  many  defects  and  even  errors,  be  a  true  aid 
to  his  fellow  men. 

"  .  .  .  To  believe  that  God  should  create  by  His  power  millions  of  re- 
sponsible beings,  who  are  doomed  to  agonies  for  ever  for  not  believing  or 
not  being  what,  from  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  they 
could  not  believe  or  be,  seems  to  many  earnest  minds  quite  impossible. 

"  ,  .  Is  there,  then,  the  possibility  of  the  education  of  human  beings, 
of  those  at  least  who  have  never  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  and 
of  choosing  between  light  and  darkness,  of  believing  in  or  neglecting  Christ, 
being  continued  after  death  ]  Whatever  weight  is  attached  to  this  reply, 
whatever  deliverance  it  may  afford  to  distressed  souls,  whatever  light  it  may 
cast  on  the  character  and  purposes  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  (and  it  is 
held  by  increasing  numbers  of  the  best  men  in  this  and  other  ages  of  tho 
Church),  let  us  understand  at  least  what  it  means.  It  docs  not  mean  that 
there  is  not  to  be  a  day  of  judgment,  after  which  the  fate  of  every  individual 
of  the  human  family  is  to  be  finally  determined.  But  when  is  this  period 
to  dawn?  It  may  be  thousands,  it  may  be  millions,  of  years  ere  the  end 
comes  when  Christ  shall  have  delivered  up  tho  kingdom  to  God  the  Father. 
Whatever  may  be  done  towards  such  human  s])irits  as  we  have  spoken  of, 
it  is  assumed  to  be  before  that.  Nor  docs  it  mean  that  any  man  can  b» 
saved  here  or  afterwards  in  a  way  essentially  different  from  that  in  which 
he  is  saved  now,  except  it  may  be  by  severer  chastisement  and  a  move 
tiying  discipline.  It  assumes  that  there  is  a  connection  unchangeable  and 
eternal  as  the  law  or  character  oi  God,  between  sin  and  spiritual  suLering, 
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This  must  show  itself  in  the  want  of  peace,  joy,  hope,  and  all  that  glory  of 
character  of  which  man  was  created,  and  in  the  ravages  of  spiritual  disease, 
in  deformity  of  soul,  in  blindness,  deafness,  and  moral  decrepitude.  Conse- 
quently, come  when  it  may,  in  this  world  %v  the  next ;  or  Low  it  may,  by- 
teaching  or  by  chastisement ;  or  when  it  may,  in  three  score  and  ten  yeara 
or  in  hundreds  of  years,  there  must  be  a  conviction  of  sin  as  sin,  a  repent- 
juice  towards  God,  a  seeing  His  love,  and  a  choice  of  Himself  as  God, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  salvation  is  possible. 

"  .  .  .  But  it  is  asked  what  there  is  in  Scriptui'e  to  forbid  the  belief 
which  a  sense  of  God's  love  of  righteousness  in  them  craves  for,  that,  may 
he,  til  p.  term  of  education  with  millions  of  the  heathen,  and  of  the  ignorant, 
who  have  been  neglected  by  selfish  men,  may  not  terminate  •with  three  score 
smd  ten  yeare  '\  It  is  not  said  that  it  must  be  so,  but  it  is  alleged  that,  for 
iiught  we  know,  it  may  be  so.  Wo  are  reminded  that  each  person  as  he 
<lies  lives  on — seen  and  known  by  God,  and  is  the  object  of  His  interest 
xomewhei'e — that  wherever  he  is,  he  is  as  responsible  there  as  here  ;  and  it 
is  asked  whethej*  that,  to  us  imseen, — but  to  them  most  real,  state  of  being, 
— as  real  as  if  it  existed  it  a  material  world  like  this, — is  necessarily  an 
Jibode  of  hopeless  mimitigutod  woe  for  such  persons  as  I  have  alluded  to ; 
whether  God's  infinite  resources  are  at  an  end  in  regard  to  them,  and 
whether  truth  niay  not  be  made  known  there  which  was  never  heard  here — 
i\  God  revealed  who  was  miknown  here,  a  Saviour  proclaimed  with  a  fulness, 
tenderness,  love,  and  all  sufficiency,  who  has  never  once  preached  to  them 
Jiere ;  and  whether,  as  the  result  of  this,  the  kingdom  of  God  may  not  yet 
louie  in  a  way  that  we  never  dreamt  of — and,  alas  !  never  in  our  wretched 
SI  ad  degraded  feebleness  and  unbelief  ever  laboured  for  I 

"  Many  reject  this  thought.  I  lemember  the  time  when  ministei"s  could 
entertain  the  idea  of  God  condemning  an  infant  to  eternal  misery  from  its 
connection  with  Adam — an  opinion  which  is  as  horrible  as  any  occurring  in 
Brahminism. 

"  Who  would  not  wish  the  hoi)e,  whose  character  I  have  sketched,  to  be 
true  ]  Who  would  not  feel  a  great  relief  if  they  only  saw  that  it  may  be 
true?     .  1  have  some  sympathy  with  the  fanatic  Communist  who 

4'alnily  stands  to  be  shot,  shouting,  '  Let  me  perish,  if  humanity  is  saved  ! ' 
I  may  not  see  how,  without  faith  in  God  the  Father,  or  in  Christ  the  Brother, 
he  can  obtain  any  true  idea  of  humanity  as  a  miity,  or  any  real  love  to  it ; 
but  still  there  is  something  grand  in  such  an  idea  rising  higher  than  his 
personal  love  of  life.  But  where  is  there  similar  grandeur  in  him  who,  pro- 
fessing to  have  this  faith,  has  not  only  lost  all  hope  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 
but  rests  contented  in  his  hoj)elessness  ;  who  seems  to  think  that  any  such 
lio])0  of  the  })robable  salvation  of  others  through  Jesus  perils  his  own,  and 
looks  with  nervous  fear  and  jealousy  at  the  thought  of  any  future  opening 
of  the  door  of  the  awful  prison-house  to  deliver  a  j)enitent  soul,  who  never 
in  life  Jiad  heard  of  Christ,  as  if  this  made  it  possible  that  a  door  might  be 
opened  for  his  own  fall ;  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  dciects,  all  his  sins,  all  his 
greed,  all  his  heartlessness,  all  his  selfishness,  has  liope  through  the  long 
suffering,  forbearance,  and  patience  of  God,  and  who  yet  feels  indifferent  or 
indignant  at  the  thought  of  there  being  possibly  ways  and  means  for  this 
«ame  God  acting  in  mercy  to  millions  of  miserable  prodigals  who  never  had 
His  light — a  man  who  cries  out,  not  like  the  Communist,  '  Perish  myself, 
but  live  humanity,'  but,  '  Perish  hunuinily,  if  I  live  myself! ' 
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"  But  the  view  I  speak  of  may  be  dismissed  by  the  one  assertion  that  it 
is  contrai'y  to  Scripture.  If  so,  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those 
who  acknowledge,  as  I  do,  the  supreme  autliority  of  t'e  word  of  God.  But 
Christian  teachers  hold  it  who  would  sooner  give  up  their  life  than  the 
authority  of  Scrij)ture.  They  think  that  the  jiassages  which  seem  to  forbid 
the  thought  have  reference  to  what  is  to  happen  after  judgment  only. 

"  The  possibility  of  such  an  education  beyond  the  gi'ave  is  also  what  the 
early  Church  and  many  since  believed  to  be  the  only  jwssible  meaning  that 
could  be  attached  to  the  preaching  to  the  spirits  that  are  in  prison,  and 
which  has  found  a  place  in  the  creed  of  Christendom  in  the  article,  *  He 
descended  into  hell,'  to  the  unseen  regions,  or  the  world  of  spirits.     .     .     ." 


m 


To  Dr.  Maci-kod  Campbell  :- 


"March  16,  1871. 


"  It  Avas  so  kind  of  you,  and  therefore  so  like  yourself,  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  to  me.  There  is  no  one  living  who  can  so  minister  to  me 
as  you  can.  You  always  find  my  spirit,  and  enter  into  me,  while  others 
only  touch  me.  I  therefore  feel  towards  you  as  to  no  one  else,  both  as  friend 
and  teacher.  If  ever  you  have  seed  you  wish  to  sow  in  a  soil  that  will  re- 
ceive it  and  keep  it,  please  cast  it  this  way.  Oh,  that  you  sent  me  now  and 
then  a  few  life  thoughts !     How  precious  would  they  be ! 

"  I  have  had  a  shai^)  and  very  painful  attack  of  gout  with  sciatica  as  an 
interlude,  and  other  pains  for  a  change.  This  is  the  fii-st  day  I  have  been 
out,  for  a  drive  ;  and  the  blue  sky  and  budding  earth  came  streaming  in  as 
a  life-joy  to  my  heart,  which  showed  that  the  veil  was  lifted  up  which  had 
been  concealing  from  me  things  beautiful,  'for  I  saw  nor  felt  how  l)eautif«l 
they  wei'c.'  I  cannot  say  that  spiritual  realities  were  vividly  present  to  me 
during  my  illness  ;  but  I  always  felt  Go<l  as  a  living  atmosphere  around  me, 
and  I  was  filled  with  peace.  The  lesson  I  think  He  is  taiching  me  is  to 
take  more  care  in  glorifying  Him  in  the  body,  and  to  make  my  common  life 
of  work  more  religious  by  my  living  more  quietly,  patiently,  and  obediently. 
One  result  of  this  education  is,  thoc  I  have  resolved  not  to  go  to  Lord  Lome's 
marriage.  This  a  great  loss  in  very  many  ways  to  me,  as  I  have  been  asked 
to  be  a  guest  at  Windsor;  but  my  brother  George  says  *No,'  and  so  I  say 
'Amen  !'  and  feel  at  rest.  When  the  Communion  is  over,  I  shall  probably 
go  to  some  Spa  abroad,  and  drown  the  enemy  if  pos,sible.  I  am  too  easily 
bothered  and  upset  by  even  trifling  work.  When  I  was  confined  to  bed,  I 
read  and  was  fascinated  V)y  Hutton's  '  Theological  Essays.'  To  me,  reading 
such  a  book  is  an  era.  He  has  such  a  firm  intellectual  grip  with  one  hand  of 
the  true  scientific  aspects  of  questions,  and  with  the  other  holds  fast,  with 
tnie  spiritual  insight,  to  his  position  of  '  God  in  Christ.'  With  his  anchor 
fast  within  the  veil,  he  swings  round  and  round  with  a  long  cable,  but  alway.s 
round  the  centre.  I  think  it  is  a  groat  contribution  to  the  times,  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  lie  sliould  not  w<»Iconie  your  views  of  the  atonement,  as  they 
seem  to  me  to  harmonize  so  beautifully  with  his  principles  and  his  views  of 
truth.     I  am  glad  that  he  adheres  to  the  fourth  Gospel. 

"  What  a  mystery  is  this  slow — to  us  slow — growth  in  the  education  of 
the  world  !  It  »ould  be  to  me  still  more  mysterious,  if  it  wei-e  not  to  be 
continued  till  Christ  deliveis  up  the  kingdom.  'Then  coincth  the  end.' 
When — what  1     No  doubt  to  the  glory  of  Go<l  in  a  way  and  measure  suck 
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as  to  Overpower  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  whole  family  of  God.  I  wait 
in  the  full  assurance  of  faith.  How  strange,  too — how  long  the  clouds  lin- 
ger in  the  blue  sky,  which  nevertheless  are  as  surely  passing  away  as  the 
morning  mists  before  His  love.  It  is  sweet  to  think  that  such  darkness  con- 
ceals us  not  from  the  Light  of  Life.  13ut  the  common  notion  of  the  punisli- 
ment  of  hell  fire,  and  for  all  eternity ;  the  punishment  of  all  who  have  not 
been  elected,  and  have,  for  Adam's  sin,  been  justly  left  dead  without  an 
atonement ;  the  atonement  itself  as  explained  by  hyper-Calvinists ;  the  utter 
impossibility  of  any  teaching  or  salvation  after  death  (how  we  may  not  see); 
these,  and  the  whole  complicated  system  of  sacei-dotalism  and  popery,  seem 
to  me  a  thousand  times  doomed.  And  yet,  God  is  so  wise,  so  charitable,  so 
patient,  such  a  Father,  that  even  by  these  ideas,  or  in  spite  of  them.  He 
will  educate  man  for  '  the  fullnes  of  time,'  the  gi'and  *  end  !'  I  feel  more 
and  more  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  and  truth  of  Luther's  idea  of  faith — 
to  be  an  out  and  out  child;  to  be  nothing,  that  God  may  be  all,  not  only 
for  us,  but  in  us;  and,  perhaps  more  than  Luther  would  admit,  to  choose 
this — and  to  choose  it  not  only  once  for  all  (a  mighty  choice  !),  but  always 
and  in  all  things — what  strength  and  peace !  I  know  the  lesson,  but  it 
see7»s  to  me  that  I  have  never  learned  it.  And  heaven  would  be  heaven, 
were  it  nothing  more  than  its  being  the  finishing  of  our  education  by  the 
perfect  utterance  of  '  Our  Father.' " 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"April  ^th. — This  is  Communion  Sunday — Easter  Sunday.  I  conducted 
the  service  in  the  forenoon.     I  am  at  home  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"  The  winter's  work  has  been  chiefly  pr  aching.  I  exchanged  with  Don- 
ald, and  preached  the  Temptation  sermons  in  Park  Church,  he  preaching 
for  mo  five  Sundays.  Had  pleasant  district  meetings,  with  a  new  plan  of 
inviting  the  members  to  tea.  This  has  helped  to  unite  us.  I  have  raised 
by  personal  application  every  farthing  for  Bluevale  Church,  now  £2,100, 
and  it  will  soon  be  the  £2,600.  I  profoundly  feel  that  this,  like  all  done 
by  me,  is  God's  doing,  certainly  not  mine.  Our  organ  has  been  given  by 
kind,  good  James  Baird,  and  a  memorial  window  by  Mrs.  George  Grant. 
I  am  deeply  thankful  that  the  number  of  my  communicants  has  been  greater 
than  usual,  new  ones  eighteen,  and  among  them  my  dear  ■  .  Oh  !  what 
a  joy  it  is  to  see  my  beloved  children,  one  after  the  other,  thus  in  simplicity 
of  faith  publicly  accepting  of  the  Saviour.  God's  Spirit  has  surely  b»en 
■with  them  since  birth.  I  don't  think  they  have  been  converted  by  any 
sudden  change.  They  seem  to  me  as  growing  up  in  the  faith,  being  educated 
gradually  by  the  Sjjirit.  They  are  full  of  life,  energy,  and  happiness,  and 
will  probably  have  to  pass  through  trials  in  which  their  true  life  will  be 
deepened.  They  little  know  how  happy  they  are,  and  in  what  domestic 
sunshine  they  have  lived.     God  bless  them,  darlings,  in  the  bonds  of  Christ. 

"  I  have  published  in  Good  Words  my  War  sermon  and  my  Temptation 
sermons.  The  Peace  Society  seem  to  dislike  me.  We  don't  comprehend 
each  other.     They  think  me  blind,  and  I  think  them  silly. 

"  I  have  been  reading  Hutton's  '  Essays'  with  great  delight.  His  great 
defect  is  ignoring  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  not  connecting  Him,  as  he  does  the 
Eternal  Son,  with  one  elcrnni,  abiding  reality. 

"I  have  been  much  distressed  about  our  Indian  Mission.    Within  a  few 
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weeks  we  have  had  many  losscjs  ;  But  God  will  certainly  provide.  We  ai'e 
deep  in  debt.  We  want  men  and  money ;  from  whom  but  One  can  we  get 
both? 

"  The  war  !  the  Reds  and  Assembly  now  fighting.  Of  course  the  Com- 
mune must  go  down,  or  France  as  a  nation  must.  What  next  1  Monarchy 
before  long.  But  the  Character  of  the  people  has  been  ruined  and  requires 
a  national  restoration  of  principle,  of  patriotism,  of  unselfishness;  the  de- 
struction of  a  sensual,  vain,  irreverent,  and  cruel  spirit.  The  French  need 
to  be  Puritanised,  if  that  is  possible,  or  even  Teutonised.  It  will  take  two 
generations  of  peace,  education,  and  a  firm,  wise,  truthful,  and  powerful 
government  to  do  this.  Where  are  the  governors  ]  Where  are  those  who 
will  be  governed  ]  Unless  a  nation  is  religiously  educated,  it  is  gone.  1 
fear  our  own  may  suffer  from  secularists  and  Comtists." 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  which 
were  made  regarding  a  young  clergyman  who  was  a  candidate  for  a 
parish.  Among  other  questions  Dr  Macleod  was  asked  whether  he 
had  any  faults. 

".  .  .  .  Mr. ,  when  with  me,  was  very  earnest  in  the  discharge 

of  his  duties,  remarkably  succe^ssful  in  impressing  the  working  classes,  and 
in  bringing  very  many  not  only  to  the  Church,  but  I  believe  to  God.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  say  but  that  he  may  have  defects  which  some  nice  critics  might 
possibly  detect,  although  they  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning  ; 
but  if  he  were  perfect,  he  would  be  more  fit  for  heaven  than  the  pariiih 
of ." 


To  Mr.  Simpson,  at  Messrs.  Biai^kwood  and  Sons' : — 


'May  8,  1871. 


"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  my  first  portion  of  MS.  of  the  Indian 
Mission  Report.  A  single  glance  will  convince  you  of  one  fact,  and  to  be 
assured  of  the  truth  of  even  one  fact  ia  in  my  opinion  a  great  gain  in  these 
days,  when  a  man  is  thought  a  conservative  bigot  who  believes  beyond  doubt 
that  2  +  2  =  4.  The  fact  I  allude  to  is,  that  my  hand  has  not  improved 
with  age  and  experience.  As  Falstaff  says,  'thou  knowest  thine  old 
ward,'  that  is,  my  old  hand,  and  it  will  be  some  advantage  to  the  Mis- 
sion if  any  of  your  devils  share  your  knowledge. 

'•I  know  a  man  who  was  so  disgusted  with  some  'proofs'  which  he  had 
received,  that  he  commenced  a  course,  of  study  on  printing  l)y  ordering 
'  MacEwan  on  the  Types.'     I  never  heard  what  eflect  it  had  on  him. 

"I  shall  send  you  more  as  soon  as  possible — I  mean  MS.,  which  might  be 
interpreted,  '  more  scribbling.' " 

To  his  MoTHEB  :— 

'  Ems,  May  7,  1871. 

"  What  misery  you  must  be  enduring,  and  no  wonder !  Here  am  I 
gone  oflf  for  the  first  time  in  my  life — poor  little  boy !  and  across  the  wild 
ocean,  and  to  savage  people,  not  to  return  for  ten  long,  long  years  !  Oh  it's 
sad  I  sad  ! 

"  A  sky  of  perfect  blue,  warm  sunshine,  but  a  chili  in  the  shade,  an  east* 
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wind  feel,  telling  that  summer  is  not  yet  begun.  But  the  woods  are  green, 
the  birds  singing,  and, the  cuckoo  tolling  through  the  glens, 

"  I  don't  feel  better,  for  to  tell  the  truth  I  did  not  feel  ill  immediately 
befoi'e  leaving.  But  I  feel  well,  peaceful,  happy,  and  I  believe  after  a 
month  will  return  with  good  spirit  for  fair,  honest  work,  not  extra. 

"  T  have  finished  *  Lothair,'  which  I  have  read  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
nothing  as  a  story,  or  rather  it  is  miserably  ill  put  together,  but  it  contains 
a  series  of  most  interesting  pictures  of  life.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  hero, 
he  is  a  mere  bit  of  fine  red  wax,  impressed  by  every  new  seal.  The  best 
thing  in  the  book  is  the  exposure  of  '■.he  tricky  and  clever  way  of  Home  in 
making  converts. 

"  Now  my  dear,  are  you  amazed  we  had  no  hurricane  t  No  accidents  1 
No  sore  backs  or  broken  heads ;  but  that  we  eat,  sleep,  and  thoroughly  en- 
joy ourselves,  and  have  now  but  one  wish,  to  be  back  soon  among  you  all." 


To  his  Mother  :— 


"  Ems,  May  17,  1871. 


"  It  is  interesting  to  see  tlie  wounded  soldiere  walking  about  here  with 
their  iron  crosses.  The  leader  of  the  band  has  one.  He  led  the  band  of  the 
Guards  as  they  marched  into  battle  at  Gravelotte.  A  fine  old  fellow  was 
drinking  at  the  spring  yesterday.  A  ball  had  passed  into  his  breast  and  out 
at  his  back  at  Spicheren. 

"A  very  nice  fellow  was  dressed  in  faded  unifoi'm,  sitting  behind  his 
counter,  with  such  a  blithe  face.  He  had  come  back  the  day  before  to  wife 
and  children.  His  next  neighbour,  landlord  of  the  Golden  Vine,  who  was 
engaged  to  our  landladj'^'s  daughter,  lies  btiried  Avhere  he  fell. 

"  A  noble-looking  Uhlan  officer  who  walks  about  was  surrounded  with 
his  troop.  The  French  officer  ran  a  lance  through  his  coat  only.  The  lance 
broke,  and  he  shot  the  officer,  and  he  returned  with  the  lance  hanging  in  his 
clothes. 

"I  never  saw  more  modest,  unassuming  men."       .      ■  •  -    ..' ; -i'V'  'o  ^v«^^ 

To  Dr.  Watson  :—  ' 

"  Ems,  May,  1871.     ; 

"  I  have  been  fairly  settled  here  for  two  days  only,  living  in  lodgings, 
rising  at  6.30,  drinking,  morning  and  evening,  half-boiled  soda  water  from  a 
Bi'winen;  taking  baths  every  seconu  day,  walking  two  hours,  watching  rou- 
lette, and  rejoicing  in  the  losses  of  i-Uo  fools  who  stake  their  money;  reading 
novels  (Lothair  for  the  first  time),  and  all  with  balmy  air  and  a  quiet  con- 
science. I  am  as  yet  much  as  I  was  when  I  left  home,  well,  but  heavy  in 
the  legs,  and  gouty.    But  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  all  right  and  cheery  yet. 

"  My  great  anxiety  is  our  Mission. 

"  Holland  is  in  a  horrid  state,  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  parishes  vacant, 
no  clergy  to  fill  them.  Rationalism  reigns.  The  national  system  of  educa- 
tion is  rearing  a  godless  people.  The  teaching  of  national  history  even  is 
forbid,  as  the  history  of  the  national  struggles  against  Home  would  offend 
the  Pa[)ists.     May  heaven  confound  their  politics  !" 

To  the  Same  :— 

"  Your  letter  did  me  more  good  than  a  hogshead  of  M's  or  N's  water.    A 
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thoiisand  thanks  for  it.  Of  course  I  am  anxious  about  the  India  Mission 
Report.  I  may  have  to  resign  the  Convenerehip.  But  I  leave  my  honour 
in  your  hands,  and  give  you  full  authority  to  give  in  my  resignation  when 
you  give  in  your  own.  I  will  not  carry  out  a  different  policy  from  the  pre- 
sent. I  could  not.  My  judgment  would  not  go  with  it.  So  far  from  losing 
heart,  one  result  of  restored  health,  should  God  gi-ant  it,  will,  I  firmly  and 
gladly  hope,  be  to  let  me  loose  again  for  a  season  through  the  chief  towns  in 
Scotland,  and  to  address  the  students,  on  behalf  of  the  Mission.  'We 
believe,  and  therefore  speak.' 

"  I  deeply  feel  with  you  that  unless  we  get  such  men  as  Jardine,  Wilson, 
Grant,  it  will  be  vain  to  sow  seeds  in  India  which  will  produce  the  Church 
of  the  future.  An  American  clergyman  told  me  yesterday  that  Puritan 
(once)  New  England  is  now  becoming  the  hot-bed  for  atheism  and  Popery. 
I  pray  GJod  we  may  be  able  U)  help  to  save  Scotland  from  a  similar  re-action, 
which  the  union  of  the  F.  and  U.  P.  Churches  would  develop  more  rapidly. 
I  don't  fear  disestablishment;  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  clerical  oixler  of  men, 
who  may  beg,  but  are  not  allowed  to  dig,  I  fear  an  uneducated  and  low-bred 
clergy."  ,  •     ..  ,         ^     ^    ;     y. ' 

ToIusMotuer: —  -  •' ■  '      •/    .  ■   ^ 

•'  Ems,  Ma'j  31,  1871. 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  I  had  crossed  to  London.  I  heard,  en  route,  a  night 
service  in  Cologne  Cathedral.  There  were  2,000  people  present,  a  mere 
handful  in  that  huge  pile.  The  sermon  was  quite  like  a  Gaelic  one,  preached 
by  a  hot  old  Ross-shire  minister,  in  which  the  glories  of  Rome  took  the  place 
of  the  glories  of  the  Kirk  and  its  principles.  All  other  parties  were  of 
course  anathematised.  The  people  were  deeply  earnest.  After  the  sermon, 
a  glorious  simple  hymn  was  sung,  led  by  the  organ,  and  by  female  or  boys' 
voices  only.  The  last  rays  of  evening  were  lighting  up  the  exquisite  old 
windows  high  up  in  the  nave,  and  casting  on  the  pillars,  whose  tops  were 
lost  in  darkness,  marvellous  colours  of  every  hue;  below  was  the  dark,  silent 
mass  of  worshipped.  Lights  were  on  the  altar,  above  which  was  the  tawdry 
image — ^so  like  India ! — of  Virgin  and  Child.  Under  the  altar  were  the 
famous  'Kings  of  Cologne,'  who  had  paid  homage  to  Christ,  the  *  Magi,'  all 
telling  of  mediaeval  stories,  belonging  to  a  world  passing  away ;  but  all  was 
lost  to  me  in  those  angelic  strains  that  warbled  here  and  there  aa  they  seem- 
ed to  wander  along  the  fretted  roof,  coming  j'ou  knew  not  from  whence. 
An  old  priest  before  the  altar  then  repeated  a  arious  prayers,  the  command- 
ments, (fee,  to  which  Amens  were  given,  that  were  rejieated  like  the  mur- 
murs of  the  sea,  from  tae  large  congi'egation.  The  holy  sacrament  was 
exhibited,  and  all  knelt  in  silent  devotion,  and  then  departed.     What  a 

strange  world  is  this  !     "?^ot  one  there  ever  heard  of  G or  B !  and 

yet  Scotland,  if  true  to  God,  and  not  to  its  Church  only,  will  help  to  blow 
up  Borne,  otherwise  Rome  will  blow  it  up. 

"  I  am  not  so  very  sad  now.  My  spiiits  rise  sometimes  in  proportion  to 
leal  difficulties,  and  I  feel  anxious  to  enter  on  India  Mission  work  with  re- 
newed vigour." 


«M."'  I  'I.  ■'  • 


To  Dr.  Watson  :— 


"Kms,  June  5,  1871. 


"  I  have  been  greatly  worried  day  and  night  by  the  India  Mission,  What 
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speeches  have  I  made  about  it !  And  so  it  is  that  I  have  got  the  old  gout 
back,  and  can  hardly  crawl.  Why  do  I  bother  myself?  Why  do  I  thinki 
It  is  in  my  blood — bone  of  my  bone ;  it  came  with  my  father  and  mother 
and  all  my  forbears,  and  must  die  with  me ;  bixt  it  is  not  to  every  one  I  can 
lay  bare  my  feelings.  On  thy  calm,  devoted  head  I  can  discharge  my  light* 
ning,  and  roar  like  thunder,  or  bray  like  an  ass.  So  I  am  thankful  I  was 
not  in  the  Assembly.     I  would  have  gone  wild,  and  been  sony  for  it  next 


morning. 


The  cause  was  in  better  and  wiser  hands  when  in  thine." 


/VojB  his  Journal  : —  ■•       i,    '        .A:   • 

.,;;,•.  ■•/    i  "  Oedues,  lye^j/cmJcr  14,  1871. 

"  Early  ''n  May  we  went  to  Ems  by  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Jenner. 
Th'',  '-"^ic  e  <»f  that  journey  is  recorded  in  Good  Words.     We  were  very 

happy.  I)c;ar  Nommey  went  with  us.  The  Van  Loons  were  very  kind  to 
us.  The  General  Assembly,  and  its  ignorant  treatment  of  the  Indian  Mis- 
sion, has  given  me  some  trouble,  and  if  God  spares  me,  I  shall  in  a  long  and 
possibly  final  speech  in  the  next  General  Assembly,  defend  it  with  all  my 
might  from  tbpf- attacks."       >    '    -' ■  ^  i     r' -     • 

One  c:  out  ilv,  iViibliT  meetings  which  he  attended  this  year  was  the 
Scott  Ceii+em -', .  id  in  Glasgow  in  August.  The  address  recently 
given  to  the  Brr.iSli  .Vssot  iation  by  its  distinguished  president — ^his 
esic'.iued  fr  •v(\  Sir  V  'V  ,>  Thomson — respecting  the  meteoric  origin 
of  th'^  f^fci ir.iL  liur   whl  •/''able  and  animal  life  have  been  evolved, 

was  then  exciting  cuUoi  ici  cojnment,  and  it  provoked  him  to  in- 
dulge on  this  occasion  in  some  quiet  banter,  which  no  one  of  the 
audience  enjoyed  more  than  Sir  William. 

"It  is  not  for  me,"  he  said,  "to  account  for  the  genesis  of  that  marvellous 
literature,  so  prolific  as  to  have  multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth.  In- 
structed by  science,  I  dare  not  seek  its  origin  in  the  creative  mind  of  Scott ; 
yet,  as  it  is  a  literatui'e  so  full  of  life,  it  must,  I  suppose,  have  come  from 
life  somewhere.  Will  my  illustrious  friend,  the  President  of  the  British 
Association — for  whom  my  highebt  admiration  and  deepest  affection  are 
divined — pardon  an  ignoramus  like  me,  if  I  start  an  hypothesis  to  account 
for  those  extraordinary  phenomena  1  Is  it  not  possible,  I  timidly  ask,  that 
some  circulating  library,  oi',  more  correctly  speaking,  some  library  circulating 
through  endless  space — some  literary  meteoric  group  of  '  Mudies'  and 
*  Maclehoses'  was  broken  up — and  that  the  shreds  of  the  exploded  leaves 
fell  on  Ben  Nevis  or  the  Braes  of  Lochaber,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  the 
shivered  fragments,  from  a  distant  Highland  world,  of  bagpipes  and  clay- 
mores and  '  spleuchans'  and  kilts,  and  that  out  of  them  sprang '  Waverley,' 
and  that  this  product  '  Waverley'  selected,  very  naturally,  the  west  of  Scot- 
land in  which  to  evolve  sundry  other  novels  of  that  ilk  V* 

•  A  friend  who  was  an  halitui  of  the  "  back  study"  relates,  that  shortly  before  the 
speech  was  delivered,  the  "  meteoric  theory"  was  there  discussed,  especially  with  re- 
ference to  the  reception  it  had  met  with  from  newspaper  critics,  who  seemed  to  be 
unanimous  in  holding  that  it  only  removed  the  difhculty  as  to  the  origin  of  life  a  stage 
back.  Norman's  friend,  in  a  note  which  he  sent  to  a  local  journal,  and  which  was  read 
in  the  "back  study,"  contended  that  this  criticism  was  unfair,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty 
was  not  only  removed  farther  back,  but  removed  out  of  this  world  altogether,  and  after 
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From  his  Journal  :— 


**  C,%Xi\>vs,  Septtmher  14,  1871. 


"  Thank  God  for  tliis  peace  !  I  have  had  a  most  blessed  time  here — the 
more  blessed  because,  as  I  had  anticipated,  it  made  my  own  dear  one  so 
happy.  No  wonder  !  It  has  been  like  a  resurrection  of  old  friends  of  the 
family,  rich  and  poor.  The  kindness  of  all  has  been  quite  overpowering, 
I  thank  God  that  my  children,  -who  have  been  all  I  could  wish — have 
had  proof  of  the  deep  affection  and  respect  in  which  their  grandfather 
and  grandmother  have  been  held.  It  is  most  touching,  and  immensely 
gratifying  —  a  gi'eat  reward  for  their  goodness  —  to  hear  their  praises 
spoken  of  by  eveiy  one  with  a  pathos  and  touching  heartiness  which 
is  most  pleasing.  I  cannot  tell  what  a  marvellous  gift  Geddes  has  been  to 
me.  It  has  made  our  own  John  literally  alive  again.  I  have  preached 
twice  here,  and  given  an  Indian  address,  and  raised  j£40.  I  have  preached 
with  great  delight  twice  in  the  School  House.  I  wish  daily  to  reveal  the 
Father  to  His  children.  It  is  such  light,  such  freedom,  such  a  binding 
power ! 

"  We  have  sung,  danced,  and  played  aroquet.  I  have  written  *  Major 
Fraser.' 

"  God  reconciles  all  in  Himself. 

"  Oh,  my  Father,  thanks — thanks  be  to  Thee  ! 

"  We  leave  to-morrow.  I  lament  nothing.  I  thank  God  for  everything. 
His  goodness  is  overpowering.     I  do  know  how  good  He  is  !" 


i 

fi?'- 
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While  at^eddes  the  memory  of  John  Mackintosh  seemed  continu- 
ally with  him  as  a  sweet  and  refreshing  presence.  One  of  his  first 
walks  was  to  a  spot  closely  associated  with  him,  and  he  used  to  tell 
the  overpowering  effect  it  had,  when,  as  he  was  sitting  there  wrapped 
in  quiet  thought,  he  heard  the  wild  sad  notes  of  the  bag-pipe  playing 
*  Mackintosh's  Lament' — one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  was  now  the 
most  appropriate  of  pibrochs.  The  family  usually  spent  the  evening 
in  the  hall,  off  which  opened  the  door  of  what  had  been  John  Mac- 
kintosh's room ;  and  when  his  children  were  dancing  reels,  he  would 
often  sit  watching  them,  lost  in  quiet  thought,  the  past  and  present 
mingling  without  discord,  and  feeling  how  '  God  reconciled  all  things 
in  Himself.'  The  following  impromptu  lines  express  the  character  of 
these  musings : —  .  . 

having  bothered  our  savants  for  ages,  would  now  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Associalioa 
for  the  Promotion  of  Science  in  one  of  the  other  planets.  Tickled  by  this  suggestion, 
and  marching  up  and  down  the  room,  Norman  dictated  a  P.  S.  co  be  appended  to  the 
note. 

"Perhaps  the  men  of  science  would  do  well,  in  accordance  with  these  latest  reaalta, 
to  re-write  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  this  way  : — 

"1.  The  earth  was  without  form  and  void. 

"2.  A  meteor  fell  upon  the  earth.  ■ 

"3.  The  result  was  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  • 

"  4.  From  these  proceeded  the  British  Association. 

"  5.  And  the  British  Association  pronounced  it  all  tolerably  good  !" 
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IN  MEMORIAM  OF  "THE  EARNEST  STUDENT." 

,-  (IMPKOMPTP.) 

In  the  hall  was  dancinj);  and  singing, 

My  children  were  brimful  of  joy, 

I  sat  there  alone,  and  in  shadow, 

Near  his  room  dreaming  about  him 

Who  there  long  had  laboured  and  prayed. 

Where  angels  saw  heaven  and  earth  meetinjf 

In  the  heart  of  that  true  child  of  God, — 

The  bright,  the  unselfish,  and  joyous  ! 

And  the  chill  winds  of  autumn  were  moaning 

Through  the  pines,  down  his  favourite  walks  ; 

'  '     ^         But  the  stars  were  out  brightly  shining, 

,    '         And  one  brighter  than  all  was  above.  .. 

I  dreamt  of  those  last  days  of  sickness. 
Of  his  patience,  his  meekness,  and  love, 
Of  the  calm  of  his  summer  twilight,  .  ^ 

Of  the  midnight  before  the  bright  day.  ! 

As  I  gazed  at  that  chamber,  long  empty,        t 
In  this  home,  his  heaven  when  on  earth. 
It  was  strange,  it  was  terribly  awing. 
To  think  of  him  now  lying  dead  !  '        . 

Dead  as  the  granite  that  heavily  '--y  ' 

Covered  him  with  the  stones  and  clay !         ,,'f    • 
That  heart  of  the  laughing  and  loving     ^   ,    '. 
In  a  cold  leaden  coffin  lying  still ! 
That  heart  to  which  all  that  was  truest 
And  pure  was  a  well-spring  of  joy,  f-  ■'■ 

'  ,  •    -i       Yonder  twenty  long  years  lying  buried, 

,      Yet  for  twenty  long  years  still  living 
-  -  Elsewhere  in  the  home  of  his  Father  !   '  "  **■ 

'    '    .     :  Ah,  where  was  he  now,  in  what  mansion, 

'  In  what  star  of  the  infinite  sky  ?  ':►    ■    '■-/ 

Whom  had  he  met  since  we  parted,  ,.    . ;  „  •, 

-  ,    '■        ...  Since  the  night  when  we  bade  him  farewell  f 

'        -   -•^'  '   •      ■  '■      What  since  had  he  seen,  was  he  seeing  ? 

•'     i-    7/        •    -      What  since  had  he  done,  was  he  doing  ? 

•  "         f .,   1    S;         With  whom  had  he  spoke,  was  he  speaking ♦ 
,,  I   .   .^    ^    .  ,       Did  he  think  of  us  here,  and  remember 

Those  he  never  forgot  when  on  earth  ? 
^  •  '    • '  '*       Was  he  here  with  the  ministering  angels 

In  the  hall  of  his  early  dead  home  ? 
. .. ;)  .      ,  Ah,  what  would  he  think  of  our  evenings 

.  ,       .  _  ,^      Our  evenings  so  menily  spent  ? 

Could  his  heart  now  feel  holy  sorrow. 
With  his  faith  and  love  perfect  in  God  ? 
Could  his  heavenly  sunshine  be  shallowed. 
Beholding  these  forms  of  earth's  gladness 

t     ^  'Midst  the  sin  and  the  sufferings  of  life  ? 

;    ,^K.'.»s  ■;.ifTthA<        Would  he  wonder  that  we  could  be  happy 

-    1  >  .  .  And  his  and  our  Saviour  still  waiting 

To  see  joy  from  his  anxious  soul-travail. 
And  the  true  life  of  God  in  the  world  ? 
Ah  I  that  dear  one  would  bear  our  weakness^ 
Our  sleep  'midst  tlie  glories  around. 
Our  blindness  to  all  he  rejoiced  in. 
Our  slowness  to  learn  from  our  liord  I 
As  I  gazed  at  his  room,  now  silent. 
The  sweet  life  he  then  lived  recalling, 
Him  laughing  and  playing  with  children, 
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Telling  tales  to  tlicni,  singing  them  songs  ; 
His  true  soul  in  harmony  chiming 
With  all  the  avrangementa  of  God  ; 
I  awoke  from  my  dream,  yet  saying, 
In  anguish,   "  My  love,  thou  art  dead  f 
Thou  art  dead  to  us  twenty  long  years  !'* 
Then  I  said,  "  No,  my  love  is  living  ; 
For  is  he  not  part  of  our  being. 
And  with  us  wherever  we  are  ; 
And  are  not  all  'together  with  God'— 
With  Himself  the  life  of  the  living ! " 
If  we  saw  thee  once  more  among  us. 
We  would  fly  to  thine  arms  entwining. 
And  thy  smiles  as  of  old  would  welcome 
Witk  the  old  voice  of  love  only  sweeter. 
And  the  bright  eyes  of  love  only  brighter , 
All  lovely  I  see  thee  among  us, 
And  hear  thy  loved  accents  again  ; 
In  my  calmed  heart  whispering  gently, 
"These  joys  are  all  gifts  from  our  Father, 
But  our  Father  Himself  is  all." 

Kow  all  are  at  rest.     It  is  midnight- 
How  dead  is  the  hall  and  how  silent ! 
The  night  winds  still  sadly  are  moaning, 
But  the  stars  are  still  brightly  shining, 
Still  o'er  all  is  the  bright  light  of  God! 
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To  Mrs.  MACLEOD  :— 


I) 


"Balmoral,  Oct.,  1871. 


"I  preached  extempore,  on  'Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,'  and  on 
the  education  of  men  beyond  the  grave.  I  fear  I  shocked  not  a  few — I 
hope  I  did  so  for  good. 

"We  have  here  Helps  and  Mr.  Forster,  M.P.,  and  we  have  had  tremen- 
dous theological  talks  till  2  a.m.  I  keep  my  own  not  amiss.  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  respect  for  Forster's  abilities  and  tioithfulness.  Would  to 
God  we  could  lose  our  Calvinism,  and  put  all  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles  in  a  form  according  to  fact  and  not  theory.  *  Our  Father '  is 
the  root  of  all  religion  and  morality,  and  can  be  seen  with  the  spirit,  rather 
than  the  mere  intellect. 

"  The  Queen  has  asked  me  to  remain  till  to-moiTow.  I  hoj^e  to  have 
another  set-t»  ynih  the  M.P.  He  seems  to  expect  the  same,  as  he  said 
*  Hurrah  !'  when  I  told  him  I  was  to  remain."  .  ,; 

From  his  Journal  : — 

"  January.— 1.  have  lost  much  to  my  memory,  already  failing  from  a 
multiplicity  of  objects,  in  having  recorded  so  little  about  '71. 

"  I  have  been  very  st«adily  at  home  since  September,  and  my  every  day 
occupied  with  those  details  of  public  and  private  life  which,  although  impor- 
tant at  the  time  and  demanding  patience  and  forethought,  and  bringing  usual 
cares  and  worries,  soon  pass,  like  the  seas  which  a  vessel  meets  every  ten 
minutes,  that  hit  her,  splash  over  her,  make  her  shiver,  and  are  forgotten. 
My  life  is  strangely  broken  into  small  parts,  and  as  this  is  God's  will,  I  must 
submit  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

"  Events !  what  are  they  1    None  !      Addi-essing  meetings  and  soirees  in 
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017  own  parish,  proaching,  finishing  Bliievale  Church,  directing  India  MiB- 
«ion,  writing  letters  innumerable,  visiting  sick,  writing  nonsense  for  Good 
Words  for  the  Young — doing  everything  and  doing  nothing.  Stanley  has 
been  with  me." 


The  hymn  '  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  Right,'  which  had  been  written 
in  1858,  was  not  published  in  Good  Words  until  January,  1872.  On 
its  appearance  there  a  writer  in  a  local  paper  charged  Dr.  Macleod 
with  plagiarism  from  an  American  hymn- writer,  stating  that  he  had  in 
his  possession  a  volume,  compiled  by  Philip  Philips,  of  Hymns  by 
American  Authors,  in  which  these  words  occurred ;  that  this  volume 
was  in  circulation  a  considerable  time  before  this  number  of  Good 
Words  appeared.  A  friend  having  sent  tliis  criticism  to  Dr.  Macleod, 
the  following  letter  was  sent  in  reply : — 

'^Friday. 

*  I  received  your  note  with  extract  from  a  Paisley  newspaper  last  night 
on  my  return  from  Liverpool.  I  think  the  critic  might  have  done  me  the 
justice  of  sending  me  a  copy  of  his  remarks.  But  this  has  too  often  been 
my  experience  of  writers  in  newspapers.  They  seldom  take  the  trouble  to 
let  you  know  what  they  have  been  publishing  against  you ;  1  have  seen 
letters  and  criticisms  founded  upon  the  most  absurd  assumptions  weeks  after 
they  were  published,  and,  of  course,  never  contradicted.  In  regard  to  the 
verses  in  question  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  Yankee  in  his  zeal  for  hymn- 
•ology  has  neither  trusted  God  nor  done  the  right,  but  trusted  to  a  lie  and 
done  the  wrong.  These  verses  of  mine  were  first  published  at  the  end  of  a 
lecture  given  to  the  young  men  at  Exeter  Hall  in  1858.  The  music  was 
composed  by  Sullivan  expressly  for  the  words.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  some  spiritualist  hymn- writer  in  America  may  have  written  the  same 
words,  composing  the  same  music,  using  Mr.  Philip  Philips  as  his  medium. 
After  all,  such  barefaced  stealing  is  too  bad. 

"  Make  any  use  of  this  you  please."        ;     1/    •     ;  I'v/ 

As  he  had  always  practised  strict  reticence  regarding  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Court,  and  heartily  hated  that  gossip  which  the 
public  craves  for  only  too  greedily,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  and 
annoyed  to  find  a  few  kindly  words  he  had  spoken  oft-hand  at  the  laying 
of  a  foundation-stone  at  Lenzie,  near  Glasgow,  made  the  occasion  for  a 
grossly  personal  attack  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  English  newspapers. 
The  insinuation  as  to  his  using  flattery  for  selfish  objects  was  too 
offensive  to  be  publicly  noticed  by  him,  but  he  was  none  the  less 
gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  he  was  vindicated  by  other  represen- 
tatives of  the  press. 


To  Mr.  Hedderwick,  Editor  of  the  Olasjow  Citizen : — 

"  January,  1872. 

"  I  have  just  read  your  generous  defence  of  me  against  the  most  untrue 
and  malicious  attacks  of  the  newspapers.  The  fact  is  that  during  the  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  yeara  in  which  I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  Royal 
Family,  I  have  carefully  avoided  ever  speaking  about  them  in  public,  and 
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in  private  only  to  intimate  friends.  Yet  T  have  often  folt  my  heart  burning 
in  listening  to  all  the  wild  lies  told  about  them.  These,  my  only  two 
speeches,  were  purely  accidental,  and  almost  forced  upon  mo. 

"  At  Lenzie  I  forgot  there  were  reporters  in  the  room,  and  was  suddenly 
called  upon  by  the  chairman  to  confirm  the  account  he  gave  of  the  Quecn'ti 
health  ;  and  a  minute  before  I  spoke  I  had  as  much  intention  of  doing  so  an 
of  seeking  to  be  knighted.  So  it  was  in  the  Presbytery — I  was  not  aware 
the  topic  was  to  be  introduced.  Dr.  M.  was  speaking  about  it  as  I  entered, 
Ife  stopped,  and  called  on  me  to  propose  it,  and  I  did  so  without  one 
minute's  preparation.  To  flatter  majesty  is  gi-oss  impertinence.  As  to  being 
knighted,  thank  God  the  Queen  herself  cannot  bestow  any  honour  of  the 
kind  on  a  Scotch  clergyman.  No  possible  favour  can  she  grant  me,  or 
honour  bestow,  beyond  what  the  poor  can  give  the  poor — her  friend.sliip. 

"  Yours  gratefully, 

"N.  Macleod. 

"  I  never  asked  a  favour  from  the  Queen  or  Government  since  I  was 
born." 
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The  improvement  which  his  sojourn  at  Ems  and  the  summer's  rest 
at  Geddes  had  wrought  on  his  health  was  unfortunately  of  short 
duration.  Before  mid-winter  was  reached,  and  in  spite  of  his  taking 
the  utmost  care  in  avoiding  unnecessary  engagements,  his  work  began 
to  tell  heavily  upon  him,  and  he  assumed  a  wearied  and  broken-down 
aspect.  Labour  which  before  sat  lightly  on  him,  was  now  exhausting 
toil,  and  an  increasing  sense  of  depression  weighed  on  his  spirits.  The 
most  ominous  and  distressing  symptom  was  the  restlessness  which  he 
experienced  whenever  he  retired  for  the  night,  and  which  prevented 
liim  enjoying  sleep  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Though  happily  unaccompanied  by  pain,  this  usually  lasted  till  morn- 
ing, and  became  so  trying,  that  in  order  to  humour  it  he  generally 
passed  the  night  on  a  sofa  in  his  dressing-room.  A  volume  of  Alison's 
"History  of  Europe"  and  Gurwood's  "Sketches"  lay  on  the  mantel-piece 
and  the  long  hours,  broken  by  brief  snatches  of  sleep,  were  spent  in 
reading  the  accounts  of  campaigns  and  battles.*  About  seven  in  the 
morning  he  would  return  to  his  room,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  of  re- 
freshing slumber  enter  on  the  hard  toil  of  the  day. 

He  devoted  much  time  during  tliis  winter  to  his  pulpit,  writing  all 
his  sermons  fully  out,  and  preaching  not  only  with  great  delight  to 
himself,  but  in  a  manner  so  instructive  to  his  people  tliat  they  look 
back  to  the  teaching  of  these  later  months  as  more  precious  than  any 
they  ever  received  from  him. 

He  went  to  Ijondon  in  February,  on  the  occasion  of  the  public 
thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul's,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  the  British  empire  for  such  a 
purpose,  the  imposing  ceremony,  the  spectacle  of  the  vast  cathedral 

•  Tliis  kind  of  i-eading  had  always  a  peculiar  charm  for  him,  so  tliat  not  unfrequentljr 
after  a  day  of  unusual  hard  mental  worlc,  preaching  or  otherwise,  he  would  have  reconrs* 
to  Alison's  "History,"  or  "  Wellington's  Dispatches,"  and  find  refreshment  in  giTinj 
entire  change  of  thought.  .;^    :..jk    .  ,  .  .    ,■.;  .    " 
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filled  with  its  ten  thousand  worshippers,  the  music,  the  dignified 
service,  all  combined  to  impress  him  deeply.  "  I  thank  God,"  he  said, 
to  his  brother  who  sat  beside  him,  "  for  a  National  Churcli,  witliout 
which  we  could  not  have  such  an  expression  of  the  national  religion. 
It  is  all  worthy  and  right.  We  could  not  do  this  in  Scotland.  Our 
Presbyterianism  is  too  individual  in  its  methods, — healthy  enough  as 
bringing  the  soul  to  deal  with  the  personal  God,  but  there  should  be 
room  in  a  Church,  which  professes  to  be  national  and  historic,  for  such 
a  service  as  this."  One  feature  in  the  assembly  deeply  affected  him. 
There  were  near  him  a  number  of  Orientals,  Parsees,  Hindoos,  and 
Mahommedans,  whose  j)rescuce  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  his 
heart.  In  his  speech  to  the  General  Assembly  three  months  after- 
wards, he  alluded  to  the  impression  that  scene  had  made  on  him. 
"When  these  men,"  ho  said,  "some  of  them  representatives  of 
sovereigns  who  once  occupied  the  thrones  of  India,  beheld  the  assem- 
bly, which,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  one  of  the  most  rfinarkablo  ever 
gathered — when  they  beheld  the  Queen  who  now  ruled  over  them,  the 
legislature  of  Britain,  old  warriors  covered  with  medals  won  in  many 
a  hard-fought  battle  in  their  own  India,  men  of  philosophy  and 
science,  men  who  had  governed  provinces  far  greater  than  England, — 
all  bowing  down  in  worship,  and  when  they  heard  like  a  mighty 
breeze  the  prayer  whispered  from  these  ten  thousand  lips,  '  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven ; '  what  if  one  of  these  Easterns  had  risen  and 
said,  '  You  have  sent  us  laws,  men  of  science,  and  warriors,  but  have 
never  told  us  of  that  Father  to  whom  you  pray  1'  Could  that  be  said 
in  truth,  then  might  a  greater  assembly  still  be  summoned  to  ask 
God's  mercy  on  a  nation  that  had  been  so  unfaithful." 

The  Scotchmen  settled  in  Liverpool  had  always  shown  him  affection, 
which  was  quite  reciprocated  by  him,  and  aL  his  eldest  son  was  now 
there  learning  business,  he  determined  on  his  way  home  from  London 
to  visit  him,  and  beg  for  funds  for  his  beloved  India  Mission.  His 
method  of  approaching  some  of  the  merchants  of  the  town  greatly 
amused  them.  "  If  you  treat  me  in  Liverpool  as  well  as  I  see  you  treat 
dogs  I  will  be  content,"  he  said  to  one  of  them  ;  and  in  answer  to  the 
puzzled  look  of  inquiry,  he  added,  "  Merely  that  I  noticed  how  a  dog 
had  carried  off  hundreds  of  pounds  at  a  coursing  match,  and  I  think  I 
am  as  good  as  a  dog  any  day." 
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To  Geobge  Campbell,  Esq  : — 


"Broadoreek,  Liverpool,  Fehruartj,  1872. 


"  Thanks  for  your  .£50.  I  will  tell  you  a  story — a  rare  thing  with  me. 
The  beadle  and  gravedigger  of  Kilwinning  parish,  Ayrshire,  was  dying. 
One  day  his  minister  found  him  very  sad,  and  on  questioning  him  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  unusual  depression,  he  said,  '  I  was  just  countin'  that  since  the 
now  year  I  had  buried  fifty  folk,  includin'  bairns,  and  I  was  hopefu'  that  I 
might  be  spared  to  mak'  oot  the  himner  (hundred)  afore  the  neist  new  year.' 

"  Do  you  see  1  That  heart  of  yours  is,  I  guess,  even  bigger  than  your 
purse.     May  both  be  bigger,  if  possible  ! 

"  I  am  ti-embling  betwixt  hope  and  fear  for  my  Indian  ark." 
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On  liis  way  to  Liverpool  lie  received  the  ti(lin{:js  of  the  death  of  the 
man  whom  of  nil  others  he  revcreTieed  and  loved,  Dr.  John  Macleod 
Campbell.  During  the  few  previous  montlis  he  had  seen  one  after 
another  of  his  friends  pass  away.  Erskine  of  Linlathen  and  Maurice 
liad  just  entered  into  tlieir  rest,  and  now  Campbell,  to  him  the  gi-eat- 
cst  and  best  of  all,  had  followed. 

During  the  same  month  lie  visited  St.  Andrew's  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  the  claims  of  the  Mission,  and  appealing  to  the  students  of  the 
University  for  volunteers  to  go  to  India  as  missionaries.  "  We  were 
all  struck,"  Principal  Shairp  writes,  "  by  his  worn  and  flaccid  look  ; 
he  seemed  so  oppressed  and  nervous  when  he  was  going  to  address 
only  a  few  hundred  people  in  our  small  university  chapel ;  and  I  well 
remember  the  close  of  that  address.  After  describing  very  clearly  and 
very  calmly  the  state  of  the  Mission  and  its  weakness  for  want  of  both 
fit  men  and  sufficient  funds,  his  last  words  were,  "  If  by  the  time  next 
General  Assembly  arrives  )ieither  of  those  are  forthcoming,  there  is 
one  who  wishes  he  may  find  a  grave  !"  That  was  his  last  word,  and 
it  fell  like  a  knell  on  my  heart  and  on  many  more.  So  infirm  was  he 
that  day,  that  though  the  college  church  is  scarcely  a  hundred  yards 
from  our  house,  he  had  to  be  driven  both  thoi(>  and  back  ! 
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/w-om  his  JoiKNAL  : —  .,'•.-■  J  ■■.  ■  ••        ,<   , 

"March  1. — What  events  cf  importance  or  interest  to  myself  have  been 
crowded  into  tlie  months  and  days  wliich  have  passed  since  these  last  words 
liave  been  written  !  The  Thanksgiving  f  -r  the  dear  Queen  and  Prince  this 
week  in  London — the  grandest  thing,  m^  illy,  I  have  ever  witnessed  or  can 
witness  ;  and  the  death  of  my  best  of  friends,  and  of  the  best  man  I  have 
ever  known  on  earth  or  can  know — my  own  John  Camplxill ! 

"  This  last  implies  worlds  to  me  as  afl'ecting  my  inner  life.  I  might  have 
added  to  it  the  crisis  of  the  Indian  Mission  ;  yet  I  am  so  wearied  in  body 
and  soul  this  night,  that  I  cannot  write  about  them,  yet  cannot  be  silent, 
but  must  mark  this  point  and  transition  between  my  past  and  futui-e,  in 
which  I  am  involved  as  a  minister,  a  citizen,  and  a  friend.  Oh  my  dear, 
dear  John  !  I  left  thee  to-day  in  thy  grave,  and  the  world  can  never  more 
be  the  same  to  me.  Thy  light,  shining  through  an  earthly  tabernacle,  is 
gone  ;  my  staff  is  departed  ;  the  arm  on  which  I  leant  is  in  the  grave ;  and 
my  best  and  truest  of  friends  is  dead  !  Oh,  how  I  loved  him  and  adored  him 
on  this  side  of  idolatry  !  He  was  my  8t.  Paul.  No  words  of  mine  can  ex- 
press my  love  to  him.  I  took  part  with  Story  in  the  service  ;  I  lowered 
him  to  his  grave  ;  I  cannot  preach  about  him  to-morrow  j  I  hope  to  do  so 
next  Sunday.  Till  then,  all  things  else  depart." 
3'o  Principal  Shairp:— 

,,    .   ...',.    ,.„.  r-  " StHurdaij,  March  16,  1S'-2. 

"My  DEAREST  John,  •      -, 

"Moi-e  dear  than  ever,  as  friend  after  friend  depai-ts,  and  as  we  feel 
oiu-selves  eveiy  year  like  the  remains  of  an  old  Guaxxl,  whose  comrades  havo 
almost  all  left  us — all  who  could  speak,  not  of  the  old  ware,  but  of  the  old 
times  of  joy  and  hojje,  of  struggle  and  of  victory.     The  reason,  perha[>p., 
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•why  I  have  not  written  to  you,  or  indeed  to  any  one  who  was  one  with  me 
in  devoted  love  to  beloved  John  Campbell,  was  that  I  knew  we  had  the 
same  feeling,  the  same  sense  of  loss,  the  same  joy  in  his  gain,  the  same 
everything!  I  heard  of  it  in  England.  It  was  a  sudden  and  terrible  blow. 
As  we  praised  God  in  St.  Paul's,  he,  a  king  and  priest,  had  entered  into 
the  joy  of  his  JiOrd ;  and  oh,  John,  what  joy  !  You  said  truly  to  me  that 
if  there  be  a  God,  we  as  men  are  .alienated  from  Him,  and  need  reconcilia- 
tion; and  I  add,  if  there  be  a  God — shocking  'if  even  to  speak  of — he  i.s 
with  Him.  I  returned  home  on  Fi-iday,  and  was  in  time  for  his  funeral  on 
Saturday.  I  took  part  in  the  services  along  with  Story,  and  what  that  was 
to  me  you  will  understand,  a.s  I  pi-tiyed  in  the  church,  near  the  head  of  his 
coffin.  It  was  a  wet  and  cold  day,  but  there  waa  a  large  attendance  of 
ministers,  and  of  men  and  women,  who  loved  him  as  few  were  loved.  Tues- 
day I  spent  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  heard  all.  Five  days  before  his 
death,  when  very  cheerie,  he  wrote  his  last  and  a  most  beautiful  letter  to 
comfort  orphans.  13ut  ho  spoke  not  much  of  religion  when  dying.  His  , 
silent  death  was  like  his  life,  an  'amen'  to  God's  will. 

"I  preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  him,  which  I  will  publish,  that  his  dear 
Lord  may  be  glorified  in  him,  even  through  unworthy  me.  He  has  left  a 
large  collection  of  letters;  many  written  to  his  father  on  the  Mondays, 
giving  an  account  of  his  teaching  on  the  previous  Sundays  at  Row;  many 
to  his  brother  anJ  sister,  both  worthy  of  him ;  a  series  over  ten  years,  to 
his  son,  on  general  subjects  of  Christian  interest;  all  immensely  valuable. 
Who  will  edit  these]  I  know  not.  In  spite  of  my  dearest  wish,  it  seem* 
impossible  that  a  man  so  poor  in  good  as  I  am  should  be  called  upon  to  give 
an  account  of  such  men  as  our  two  beloved  Johns  !  But  the  treasure  ia 
often  committed  to  earthen  vessels,  that  the  power  m.ight  be  seen  to  be  of 
God. 

"My  heart,  dear,  is  very  sore.  The  world  and  life  look  awfully  seriou.'j 
to  me.  I  feel  as  if  the  winding-up  were  coming  soon,  and  I  have  a  depress- 
ing sense,  of  which  no  one  but  God  can  judge,  of  a  miserably  improved  life. 
But  such  feelings  are  for  God,  more  than  for  man.  They  don't  come  from 
gout,  as  they  are  of  late  my  habit ;  yet  I  suffer  still  from  the  enemy.  God 
is  my  only  light,  and  I  seek  to  cast  the  burden  of  my  sou'  my  life,  my 
fears,  my  all  on  Him ;  and  yet  my  very  faith  is  so  weak." 

The  sermon  which  he  preached  on  Dr.  Campbell  was  afterward* 
published  in  another  form  in  Good  Words.  The  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility of  speaking  regarding  his  lamented  friend  were  so  keenly  realised 
by  him  that,  before  beginning,  he  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  manu- 
bcript  tlie  following  touching  prayer: — 

"  May  God  the  Father,  whose  glory  my  beloved  friend  ever  sought,  teach 
me,  a  miserable  sinner,  who  am  unworthy  to  speak  of  the  holy  ones  in  Hi.H 
presence,  to  speak  of  His  saint  in  glory  so  as  to  give  some  true  impression 
of  what  be  was ;  that  Jesus,  who  was  and  is  his  '  all  in  all,'  may  be  glorified 
in  and  by  him ;  and  that,  though  dead,  he  may  speak  through  my  feeble 
lips  !  I  begin  with  fear  and  trembling ;  yet,  if  I  am  every  Sunday  called 
upon  to  speak  of  Jesus,  why  should  I  fear  to  speak  of  one  of  His  holy 
apostlcsl    God  help  me  in  His  mercy  !  ■  v 

"  Salanlay,  March  Q,  \ri2.." 
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*  ^  T*  FEEL  as  if  the  winding-up  were  coming  soon,"  he  wrote  to  Prin- 
I  cipal  Shairp,  with  little  anticipation  of  how  soon  his  words  were 
to  be  realised. 

As  the  sjiring  wore  on,  the  sense  of  feebleness  and  discomfort  con- 
tinued to  increase;  but  his  family  physician,  Professor  Andrew 
Buchanan,  after  careful  examination,  discovered,  at  that  time,  nothing 
organically  wrong  with  his  heart ;  and  believing  that  complete  rest  and 
freedom  from  anxiety  would  suffice  to  remove  his  ailments,  he  ordered 
him  to  give  up  the  India  Mission,  leave  his  town-house  and  reside 
in  the  country,  and,  in  short,  confine  his  duties  within  the  narrowest 
possible  circle.  Dr,  Macleod  at  once  acquiesced  in  these  arrangements, 
iind  for  a  time  found  some  enjoyment  in  planning  a  cottage  which  he 
thought  of  building  on  the  slope  of  Campsie  Fell,  in  a  situation  he  had 
long  admired,  and  he  seemed  almost  happy  at  the  prospect  of  renewing 
his  early  love  of  country  life.  The  other  direction  of  his  physician 
made  a  greater  demand  on  his  feelings.  He  did  not  hesitate  as  to  re- 
linquishing the  India  Mission,  but  he  determined  that  in  doing  so  he 
would  express,  once  for  all,  the  conclusions  he  had  reached  regarding 
tlie  manner  in  which  Christian  work  in  India  ought  to  be  conducted. 
For  weeks  he  revolved  the  subject  in  his  mind ;  for  weeks  it  possessed 
his  thoughts  niglit  and  day ;  and,  whether  from  the  nature  of  the  views 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  propound,  or  more  probably,  from  the  exaggerated 
colouring  which  weak  health  imparts  to  coming  difficulties,  he  somehow 
expected  that  his  speech  was  to  provoke  a  violent  and  painful  dis- 
cussion. These  anticipations,  natural  to  an  invalid,  although  utt<.'rly 
♦groundless,  had  the  effect  of  exciting  his  shattered  nervous  system,  and 
of  producing  an  anxiety  and  agitation  which  told  with  fatal  effect 
upon  him. 

When  he  rose  in  the  Assembly  to  address  a  house  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation, his  rapid  breathing  revealed  the  strain  he  was  labouring  under, 
lie  had  written  nothing  beforehand  except  a  few  jottings  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  the  Mission  Eeport ;  and  such  was  the  impassioned  and  rapid 
manner  in  which,  under  the  pressure  of  his  convictions,  he  grappled 
with  the  points  he  wished  most  to  impress,  that  the  reporters  were  un- 
able to  take  down  even  the  meaning  of  a  great  part  of  the  address — 
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the  most  powerful  and  stirring  he  ever  delivered.  The  speech  is 
practically  lost.  Passages  can  be  recalled ;  the  general  scope  can  be 
sketched ;  but  there  is  no  adequate  record  of  the  masterly  handling  of 
principles,  the  touches  of  kindly  humour,  the  skill  with  which  he  con- 
ciliated his  audience  while  urging  views  calculated  to  offend  the  pre- 
judices of  many,  the  overpowering  earnestness  with  which  he  defended 
his  own  position  and  appealed  to  the  Church  for  a  generous  and  self- 
forgetful  policy  towards  India.  Those  wno  were  present  may  retain 
an  impression  of  its  power,  but  the  speech  itself  has  perished. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  years,  with  little  effect,  to  induce  the 
clergy  to  adopt  efficient  methods  of  raising  funds,  and  had  discovered 
how  difficult  it  is  in  such  matters  to  combat  sloth,  prejudice,  power  of 
custom.  He  had  tried  also  to  make  the  Church  realise  the  nature  and 
difficulty  of  the  problems  with  which  her  Mission  had  to  deal,  only  to 
find,  however,  that  many  good  people  withheld  their  sympathy,  eyed 
with  suspicion  the  education  policy  which  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  Mission  system,  and  cared  little  for  any  results  except  such  as  took 
the  form  of  individual  conversion.     He  deeply  felt  that — 

"  There  was  a  sort  of  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  discontent  tlirougihout  the 
Church  in  reference  to  his  conduct  of  the  Mission,  as  if  they  said,  *  The 
Mission  is  excellent;  God  bless  the  Mission;  let  us  support  it;  but — '  and 
there  was  a  groan  or  a  sigh,  a  something  he  coiild  not  get  at.  It  needed  no 
power  but  that  of  thoughtlessness  to  destroy,  but  they  must  remember  how 
difficult  it  is  to  restore.  Any  man  could  set  a  great  building  on  fire  ;  and  a 
single  word,  or  the  shake  of  the  head  of  a  man  in  authority,  might  be  very 

destructive  to  the  work  of  the  Committee Did  they  realise,"  he 

asked,  "what  they  expected  the  Hindoos  to  do,  what  they  blamed  them  for 
not  doing,  or  compared  these  expectations  with  what  they  were  doing  them- 
selves at  home  1  They  were  asking  Hindoos,  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like 
themselves,  and  far  more  sensitive  than  Scotchmen,  of  great  intelligence  and 
culture,  to  give  up  hoary  traditions,  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  that  religion 
imder  which  they  and  their  fathera  bad  sat  for  teeming  centuries,  and  to 
accept  the  religion  of  a  people  whose  very  touch  was  pollution  I  They  were 
asking  these  men  in  many  cases  to  give  up  father  and  mother,  and  brother 
and  sister,  and  were  much  astonished  they  did  not  make  the  sacrifice  I  But 
suppose  the  Hindoos,  who  were  observing  and  intelligent,  were  to  turn  on 
themselves  and  say,  '  You  are  sending  us  Christianity,  to  believe  which 
implies  enormous  sacrifices  on  our  part,  but  what  are  your  own  clergy  doing? 
You  are  asking  us  to  sacrifice  all  our  traditions,  but  you  won't  sacrifice  the 
custom  in  your  parishes  that  has  been  brought  in  by  your  venerable  predoces- 
soi^s  !  What  do  you  give  for  the  salvation  of  souls]  A  pound  or  a  penny,  or,  ns 
is  the  case  in  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  your  churches,  nothing  at  all  f 
You  call  us  deceivers:  but  we  take  you  by  appearances,  and  ask  you  to  I(t 
us  see  what  Christianity  is  in  youi-selves  before  you  come  to  us.'  ....  Ifo 
had  yet  to  learn  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Foieign  IMi.ssion  to  nisiko  C'Ax- 
vcrts.  He  had  always  understood  that  the  conversion  of  souls  was  in  tlio 
hand  of  God.  He  was  not  speaking  lightly  of  conversion — far  from  it ;  but 
their  responsibility  as  a  Church  was  to  use  the  best  means  of  converting, 
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and  to  implore  God's  grace  on  the  means.  But  he  wonld  ask  those  'who 
judge  the  Mission  by  the  number  of  converts,  to  find  out  how  many  conver- 
sions had  taken  place  in  their  own  parishes  during  the  same  time.  Let  them 
go  down  to  the  village,  and  entering  a  house,  say  they  will  not  leave  it  till 
they  bring  the  men  and  women  to  Christ.  Let  them  go  to  the  man  of 
science,  who  had  mastered  many  of  the  questions  of  the  day ;  let  them  not 
call  him  proud,  or  sneer  at  him  as  a  '  natural  man,'  for  he  may  be  most 
earnest,  and  may  be  sweating  a  more  bloody  sweat  in  seeking  to  come  to  the 
truth  than  they  had  done  ]  let  them  go  to  that  man  and  satisfy  his  doubts, 
meet  him  fairly  before  God,  and  when  they  returned  from  such  a  visitation 
as  that,  they  would  have  more  sympathy  with  missionaries  dealing  with 
educated  heathens." 

The  chief  purpose  of  his  speech,  however,  took  wider  ground.  He 
desired  all  Churches  to  consider  whether  the  forms  in  which  they  were 
presenting  truth,  and  the  ecclesiastical  differences  they  were  exporting 
to  India,  were  the  best  means  for  Christianizing  that  country.  Was  it 
right  that  the  divisions  which  separated  Churches  in  this  country,  and 
which  were  the  gi'owth  of  their  special  histories,  should  not  only  be 
continued,  but  be  made  as  great  matters  of  principle  in  India  as  in 
England  or  Scotland  ? 

"  When  these  Hindoos  heard  an  Anglican  bishop  declare  that  he  did 
not  recognise  as  belonging  to  Christ's  Church  congregations  of  faithful  men 
holding  a  pure  gospel  and  observing  the  sacraments  of  the  Ijord ;  when  they 
met  others  who  said,  'You  miist  accept  all  these  Calvinistic  doctrines;'' 
and  when  the  Wesleyans  came  next  and  said,  '  God  forbid !  don't  bring 
these  things  in ; '  and  the  Baptist  came  with  his  idolatry  of  sacrament, 
saying,  'You  must  be  a  Baptist,  you  must  be  dipped  again;'  and  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  came  and  said,  '  You  are  all  wrong  together ; '  is  it  any 
wonder  that  tlie  Hindoo,  pressed  on  every  side  by  different  fonns  of 
Western  Christianity,  should  say,  '  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  good 
you  have  done  me,  but  as  I  am  sore  perplexed  by  you  all,  take  yourselves 
off",  leave  me  alone  with  God,  then  I  will  be  fairly  dealt  with.'  It  was  a 
positive  shame — it  was  a  disgrace — that  they  should  take  with  them  to 
India  the  differences  that  separated  them  a  few  yards  from  their  brethren 
in  this  country.  Is  it  not  monstrous  to  make  the  man  they  ordained  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  or  the  Deed  of  Demission  and  Protest  of  the  Free  Church  % 
Was  that  the  wisest,  was  it  the  Christian  way  of  dealing  with  Hindoos,? 
....  And  were  they  presenting  the  truth  to  the  native  mind  in  the 
form  best  fitted  for  his  requirements?  The  doctrines  of  their  Confes- 
sions might  be  true  in  themselves,  but  the  Confession  was  a  document 
closely  connected  with  the  historical  development  and  with  the  metaphysi- 
cal temperament  of  the  people  who  had  accepted  it,  and  might  not  be  equally 
suitable  for  those  who  had  not  the  same  traditions  and  tendencies.  Was  it 
necessary  to  give  these  minute  and  abstract  statements  to  Orientals  whose 
liabits  of  mind  and  spiritual  affinities  might  lay  better  hold  on  other  aspects 
of  divine  tiiith,  and  who  might  mould  a  theology  for  themselves,  not  less 
Christian,  but  which  would  be  Indian,  and   not  English  or  Scotch  ?     The 
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block  of  ice,  clear  and  cold,  the  beautiful  product  of  our  northern  climes, 
will  at  the  slightest  touch  freeze  the  warm  lips  of  the  Hindoo.  Why  insist 
that  he  must  take  that  or  nothing  1  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  tho 
Btream  flow  freely  that  the  Eastern  may  quench  his  thirst  at  will  from 
God's  own  water  of  life  t  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Evangelical 
Churches  to  drop  theii*  peculiarities,  and  in  the  unselfishness  of  the  common 
faith  construct  a  Primer,  or  make  the  Apostles'  Creed  their  symbol,  and 
say,  'This  is  not  all  you  are  going  to  learn,  but  if  you  receive  this  truth 
and  be  strong  in  the  faith,  we  will  *  receive  you  so  walking,  but  not  to 
doubtful  disputations ;  and,  if  in  anything  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God 
wUl  reveal  even  this  unto  you  1 '  And  tliey  should  make  known  the  truth 
not  only  by  books  but  by  living  men.  Send  them  the  missionary.  Let  him 
be  a  man  who  embodies  Christianity  ;  and  if  he  was  asked,  •  What  is  a 
Christian  ! '  he  could  answer,  '  I  am  ;  I  know  and  love  Christ,  and  wish  you 
to  know  Him  and  love  Him  too.'  That  man  in  his  justice,  generosity,  love, 
self-sacrifice,  would  make  the  Hindoo  feel  that  he  had  a  brother  given  him 
by  a  common  Father.  Let  them  prepare  the  Hindoos  to  form  a  Church  for 
themselves.     Give  them  the  gunpowder,  and   they  will  make  their  own 


)« 


cannon. 

While  advocating  these  catholic  aims,  he  did  not  forget  that  spirit 
of  ecclesiasticism,  and  those  prejudices  and  bigotries  he  was  offending. 
He  rose  into  indignant  remonstrance  as  he  Hiought  of  how  India  might 
possibly  be  sacrificed  to  the  timidity  of  some  of  the  clergy  afraid  to 
speak  out  their  thoughts,  or,  still  worse,  to  the  policy  of  others  who,  in 
the  critical  position  of  the  Church  at  home,  were  cautious  not  to  verify 
the  accusations  of  latitudinarianisra  made  against  her  by  interested 
opponents. 

"  You  must  take  care  lest  by  insisting  on  the  minutite  of  doctrine  or 
government,  you  are  not  raising  a  barrier  to  the  advances  of  Christianity. 
You  must  take  heed  lest  things  iufinitesimally  small  as  compared  with  the 
great  world,  may  not  be  kept  so  near  the  eye  as  to  conceal  the  whole  world 
from  you.  A  man  may  so  wrap  a  miserable  partisan  newspaper  round  his 
head  as  to  shut  out  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  You  must  take  care  that 
your  Cairns  do  not  stand  so  near  as  to  shut  out  Calcutta,  and  the  Watch- 
word make  you  so  tremble  for  petty  consequences  at  home  that  all  India  is 
forgotten  by  you.  I  am  not  speaking  for  myself  alone,"  he  added,  "  for  I 
know  how  these  difficulties  press  upon  many  a  missionary — and  remember 
how  more  than  one  has  taken  my  hand,  and  said  we  dare  not  speak  out  on 
these  things,  lest  our  own  names  be  blasted,  ourselves  represented  as  un- 
safe, and  all  home-confidence  bo  removed  from  us.  But  why  should  they  be 
afraid  of  such  reproach  ?  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  it  ?  Am  I  to  be  silent 
lest  I  should  be  whispered  about,  or  suspected,  or  called  '  dangerous,'  '  broad ' 
'  latitudinarian,'  '  atheistic  V  So  long  as  I  have  a  good  conscience;  towards 
God,  and  have  His  sun  to  shine  on  me,  and  can  hear  the  birds  singing,  I 
can  walk  across  the  earth  with  a  joyful  and  free  heart.  Let  them  call  me 
'  broad.'  I  desire  to  l)e  broad  as  the  charity  of  Almighty  God,  who  maketh 
His  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  tho  good  ;  who  hateth  no  man,  and  who 
loveth   the  poorest  Hindoo  more  than  all  their  committees  or  all  their 
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Churclica.  But  wliile  I  long  for  that  breadth  of  charity,  I  desiro  to  be 
narrow — iiarrow  as  GotVs  righteousness,  which  as  a  sharp  sword  can  separate 
between  eternal  right  and  eternal  wrong." 

No  one  then  present  can  forgot  the  thrilling  power,  the  manly  beai*- 
ing,  the  intensity  of  sujipressed  feeling,  with  which  these  ■words  were 
uttered. 

In  a  few  following  sentences  he  explained  how  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  all  public  work  for  the  future,  thanked  his  brethren  for  the 
kindness  he  had  received  from  them,  and  bidding  farewell  to  tlio 
Church  ho  had  served  with  life-long  affection,  he  ended  in  accents 
broken  with  emotion,  "  If  I  forget  thee,  0'  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning — if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy." 

It  was  a  last  and  fatal  effort.  The  hearts  of  many  present 
trembled  for  him  as  they  watched  the  unnatural  flush  upon  his 
cheeks,  and  marked  the  expenditure  of  energy  .the  exertion  cost  him. 
To  more  than  one  of  those  whose  eye  wistfully  followed  him,  as  he  left 
the  house,  the  sad  foreboding  came  that  it  was  their  last  look  of  him. 

"I  was  80  glad,"  one  writes,  *•'  I  heard  that  magnificent  oration.  When 
it  was  over,  I  bowed  my  head  in  my  hands,  "  isliing  to  shut  out  everything 
but  the  solemn  thoughts  such  words  had  conjured  up.  I  felt  how  much  too 
great  the  exertion  had  been  for  him.  I  took  a  long  last  look  at  him  before 
I  left — the  conviction  being  somehow  strong  upon  me  that  with  my  mortal 
eyes  I  should  never  see  him  again." 

For  the  next  few  days  he  complained  of  uneasiness  and  unaccount- 
able depression  of  spirits,  but  was  able  to  preach  in  his  own  church  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  Lord's-day.  It  was  his  last  sermon,  and 
on  the  strikingly  appropriate  subject,  "We  have  forsaken  all,  and 
followed  Thee  ;  what  shall  we  have,  therefore  ?"  A  sheet  of  note-paper 
contains  all  he  had  written  beforehand,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  that 
his  last  counsels  to  his  people  were  strangely  in  harmony  with  tho^ 
situation.  His  theme  was  the  way  in  which  Christ  educated  His 
disciples,  and  he  urged  upon  his  hearers  the  truth  that  if  they  were 
willing  to  accept  His  guidance  every  day,  they  would  at  last  be  prepared 
cheerfully  to  surrender  life  and  all  into  His  hands. 

Next  day,  the  3rd  of  June,  he  was  to  enter  his  sixty-first  year,  and 
he  had  such  a  strong  desire  to  have  all  his  family  with  him  on  this 
birthday,  that  he  brought  his  aged  mother  from  the  countiy  and  asked 
leave  for  his  son  to  come  from  Liverpool.  There  was  no  foreboding  in 
all  this  of  immediate  danger.  He  said  and  did  some  things  which 
afterwards  seemed  to  indicate  a  feeling  of  approaching  death.  When 
at  Balmoral  the  previous  week  he  spoke  to  more  than  one  of  its  being 
his  last  visit,  and  in  some  of  his  letters  there  were  expressions  so  solemn 
as  to  have  startled  the  friends  who  received  them.  But  he  did  not 
really  think  that  his  end  was  so  near.  A  great  sadness  weighed  on, 
liitn,  a  weariness  of  the  noise  and  diaputings  of  men,  of  "  the  burden 
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and  the  mystery  "  of  life ;  and  out  of  this  arose  a  more  childlike  cling- 
ing to  Christ  and  to  the  love  and  goodness  of  God.  Deeply  affected  by 
the  disturbed  condition  of  opinion  in  the  world  and  the  Church,  he 
cherished  only  a  fuller  confidence  in  order  finally  coming  out  of  dis- 
order ;  and  feeling  his  own  life-work  was  over,  he  entered  the  more 
keenly  into  speculations  as  to  the  character  of  the  life  beyond  the 
grave.  The  future  state,  the  society,  occupations  and  joy  of  the  blessed 
dead,  had  been  a  favourite  theme  with  him  for  many  years,  but  during 
the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  it  seemed  to  engross  his  thoughts.  No 
friend  could  be  with  him  for  many  minutes  without  his  reverting  to 
it.  Under  the  influence  of  the  same  feelings  he  spoke  of  his  death. 
"  My  father  often  took  me  at  that  time  to  drive  with  him,"  writes  one 
of  his  daughters.  "  He  talked,  or  rather  thought  aloud,  almost  always 
about  death  and  dying — the  dread  every  one  has  of  the  act  of  dying ; 
and  how  merciful  it  was,  that  though  a  man  in  health  tears  death,  yet 
when  he  is  weakened  by  disease,  he  is  indifferent  to  its  terror; 
"  above  all,  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  know  that  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
died  ! "  On  Friday  after  he  was  taken  ill,  I  was  sitting  on  his  bed 
hearing  how  he  was,  and  he  said,  "  How  dreadful  it  would  be  if  a  God 
of  hate  ruled  the  world ;  how  he  could  torture  us !  For  instance,  he 
could  make  us  die  more  than  once,  and  each  death  become  a  dreadful 
experience.  Let  us  thank  God  for  His  love.  After  all,"  he  added 
after  a  pause,  "  death  is  a  wrong  name  for  it — it  is  birth  into  the 
true  life." 

The  greater  part  of  Monday,  3rd  June,  was  spent  by  him  alone  in 
the  outside  study.  He  passed  the  day  chiefly  in  writing  letters  to 
valued  friends  and  in  quiet  meditatioiL  One  of  his  aunts  found  him 
reading  the  seventy-first  psalm,  and  he  at  once  made  it  the  ground- 
work of  one  of  those  out»-pourings  of  his  deepest,  most  inward  expe- 
riences which  none  who  ever  heard  them  can  forget.  In  the  evening 
all  his  family  were  gathered  round  his  table. 

■    V  •■;.:      f  ;:  •  •'     .\'r.  ;.,.••   •;^!   r:"' 
From  his  Journal  • — 

**June  2. — To-morrow,  if  I  live,  I  am  sixty.  I  enter  on  the  last  decade 
allotted  to  man.  I  cannot  take  it  in.  In  one  sense  I  am  young  in  heart.  I 
dream,  as  I  have,  alas !  done  for  many  a  year,  of  what  I  may,  or  might  do — 
in  literature,  in  practical  work,  in  many  a  thing.  While  I  dream  life  passes, 
powers  fail,  and  I  feel  as  one  wbo  had  done  nothing,  and  know  that  I  have 
done  little  in  comparison  with  what  I  could  have  done,  had  I  only  been 
self-denying  and  diligent  in  college  and  in  riper  years.  I  confess  ■»ljh  shame 
my  off-putting,  my  want  of  painstaking  and  earnestness  in  mastering  diffi- 
culties and  details,  my  indolence,  and  selfishness,  and  want  of  principle,  in 
not  attending  each  day,  from  youth  upwards,  in  doing,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  that  one  work,  whether  of  mastering  a  lesson  or  anything  else,  given 
me  to  do.  It  is  no  comfort  to  tell  me  what  I  have  done,  for  it  is  false  com- 
fort. I  feel  it  truer  to  confess  what  I  have  not  done,  what  I  ought  to  have 
dohe,  what  I  could  have  done,  and  which  being  left  undone  has  been  a  felt, 
real,  and  shameful  loss  to  me  all  my  life.    Whatever  a  man's  natural  talent 
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may  bo,  whatever  success  he  lias  had  in  the  worUi,  whatever  good  he  has 
accomplished,  it  yet  remains  true  that  he  would  have  been  better,  wiser, 
more  influential,  and  glorifled  God  far  more  if  he  liad  been  a  careful,  accu- 
rate, diligent  scholar  at  school  and  college,  and  acquired  those  habits  of 
study,  that  foundation  of  knowledge,  without  which  talent  is  stunted,  and 
genius  itself  is  very  far  from  accomplishing  that  which  it  otherwise  could 
do.  God  blesses  the  self-sacrifice  of  study,  and  that  I  never  had  in  my 
youth,  and  for  that  I  have  suffered,  and  more  especially  as  I  have  in  later 
years  become  fully  alive  to  its  importance.  Moi-allv  and  intellectually  I 
am  a  dismasted  wreck,  praising  and  blessing  God  if  I  get  into  the  harbour, 
and  rtverenciug  those  who  are  good  men,  because  they  have  been  all  their 
lives  dutiful. 

"  My  life  has  been  to  me  a  mystery  of  love.  I  know  that  God's  education 
of  each  man  is  in  perfect  righteousness.  I  know  that  the  best  on  earth  have 
been  the  greatest  sufferers,  because  they  were  the  best,  and,  like  gold,  could 
stand  the  fire  and  be  purified  by  it.  I  know  this,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
and  yet  the  mercy  of  God  to  me  is  such  a  mystery,  that  I  have  been  tempted 
to  think  that  I  was  utterly  unworthy  of  «uffering. 

"  God  have  mercy  on  my  thoughts  !  I  may  be  unable  to  stand  suffering. 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  lay  myself  at  Thy  feet  and  say — not  that  I  am  prc- 
pai'ed — but  that  Thou  art  good,  and  wisfe,  and  wilt  prepare  me.  I  am  a  poor, 
selfish  creature. 

"  God  is  all  in  all. 

"  God  is  love.     Amen. 

*•  The  doctoi-s  tell  me  I  am  in  danger,  and  that  unless  I  give  up  work  I 
may  not  live.  I  have  been  ill  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  The  doctors  tell 
me  that  I  must  get  quit  of  worry.  I  have,  by  their  command,  given  up  on 
Q^huraday  last  the  Convenership  of  the  India  Mission.  I  feel  this.  I  spoko 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  subject,  but  the  reports  of  my  speech  are  fearful ; 
empty  of  all  I  said  that  is  worth  anything,  full  of  horrors  and  absiu'dities  I 
never  said." 


<(» 


To  Principal  Shairp:— 

*'ZrdJme,  1872. 

'*  I  am  three-score  years  to-day  ! 

"John,  dear,  I  cannot  speak  about  myself.  I  am  dumb  with  thoughts 
that  cannot  be  uttered. 

"The  doctors  tell  me  that  unless  by  rest  of  body  and  mind  I  can  conquer 
incipient  disease,  it  will  kill  me. 

"  So  I  am  obeying  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"  As  I  feel  time  so  rapidly  passing,  I  take  your  hand,  dear  old  friend, 
with  a  firmer  grip  ! 

"  I  hav,e  many  friends ;  few  old  ones  ! 

"  Oh  that  I  loved  my  oldest  and  truest,  my  Father  and  Saviour,  bettor  ! 
But  should  I  enter  heaven  as  a  forlorn  ship,  dismasted,  and  a  mere  log — it 
is  enough — for  I  will  be  repaired. 

"  But  I  have  been  a  poor  concern,  and  have  no  peace  but  in  God's  mercy 
to  a  miserable  sinner.  - 

"  I  spoke  in  the  Assembly  on  India  Missions  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  I 
will  probably  print  it.    It  is  my  programme  for  India.    It  knocked  me  up." 
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"  You  did  not  intend  it  to  be  a  birthday  gift  to  the  child  you  had  in  your 
arms  sixty  years  ago !  But  so  it  is,  and  it  is  doubly  precious  as  a  pledge  of 
a  love  that  has  remained  ever  bright  for  three-score  years,  and  will  be 
brighter  still  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  God  bless  you  and  preserve  you 
to  us  on  earth !  I  am  dumb  with  a  sense  of  awe,  and  full  of  thoughts  that 
cannot  be  uttered.  My  only  rest  in  thinking  of  the  past  and  anticipating 
the  future  is  in  the  one  thought  of  'God  my  Father.' 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  would  like  me  to  re-publish  my  sketch  of  dear  John 
Campbell.  What  would  you  say  to  putting  in  an  appendix  some  extracts 
from  his  books,  expi'essive  of  his  leading  'views]'  This  might  help  some 
souls  in  i)erplexity,  and  induce  them  to  read  his  books,  They  would  be  of 
use  in  India. 

"  As  to  his  lettein,  &c.,  no  one  felt  more  strongly  than  John  Mackintosh 
regarding  biographies.  The  only  thing  which  induced  us  to  go  against  his 
expressed  wishes  was  the  conviction,  that  now  he  would  wish  to  do  whatever 
seemed  best  to  others,  whom  he  loved  and  trusted,  for  the  glory  of  God. 
And  surely  the  result  justified  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  responsibility 
of  not  permitting  men  to  speak  when  dead  is  as  great  as  in  enabling  them 
to  do  so.  How  is  it  likely  they  would  judge  now  ?  is  a  question  I  cannot 
help  putting." 
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To  Rev.  A.  Clerk,  whose  son,  Dancau  Clerk,  was  theu  dying  : — 
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"  It  is  veiy  solemn  and  very  affecting,  and  I  need  not  say  how  deeply  we 
sympathize  with  you.  Yet  there  is  but  One  who  can  do  so  perfectly,  and 
give  you  and  dear  Jessie  faith  and  strength  at  this  terrible  crisis,  I  feel 
how  impossible  it  is  to  convey  in  words  what  one  would  like  to  say  at  such 
a  time,  if  indeed  silence  does  not  best  express  the  sense  of  darkness  and  op- 
pression. I  enter  to-day  my  sixty-firat  year,  and  have  my  mother  and  all 
my  family  around  me,  and  the  contrast  presented  between  my  house  and 
yours  makes  your  affliction  only  more  dark  and  solemn.  We  can  only  fall 
back  on  God  to  deliver  me  from  a  slavish  fear  of  coming  sorrows,  and  you, 
my  dear  Archy,  from  a  want  of  faith  in  His  constant  and  deep  love  to  you 
and  yours.  What  God  may  be  giving  you  in  this  form,  I  don't  know.  But  I 
am  sure  He  is  giving.  Those  He  has  taken,  and  seems  to  be  taking,  have  been 
among  His  elect  ones  if  any  such  there  be  on  earth.  A  finer  boy  than  Dun- 
can could  not  be.  Every  one  loved  and  respected  him.  He  was  a  girl  in 
purity,  a  child  in  humility,  modesty,  and  obedience  !  Fit  for  Heaven  !  fit 
to  join  his  sainted  sister  and  brothers.  You  have  both  sent  precious  trea- 
sures there  to  be  your  own  riches  for  ever,  and  I  doubt  not  every  soul  in 
3'our  house  will  get  a  blessing.  A  holy  family  !  what  an  awful  gift  from 
God !  I  don't  wish  to  speak  about  myself,  but  I  am  not  well.  The  doctors 
have  discovered  symptoms  so  serious  in  me  as  to  necessitate  my  getting  rest 
for  mind  and  body,  and  so  ward  off  what  would  very  soon  kill  me.  So  I 
gave  up  the  India  Mission,  and  am  trying  to  sell  my  house  in  town,  and  get 
one  in  the  country.  All  my  lameness,  weariness,  all  are  from  the  same 
^ause.     I  am  utterly  unable  to  stand  fatigue,  and  I  am  still  suffering  from 
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my  long  (one  hour  and  a  half)  sjioech  and  probably  my  last  in  tl^e  Assembly. 
I  fear  to  attempt  to  go  to  you,  as  I  believe  I  would  add  to  your  trouble,  I 
get  80  prostrate.  I  am  seriously  alarmed  for  myself  and  sea  no  escape  at 
present." 

To  the  Marchioness  of  Ely  (then  Lady  in  Waiting  at  Balmoral):  — 

"3rd  June,  1872. 
*'  My  Dear  Lady  Ely, 

"  Whether  it  is  that  my  head  is  empty  or  my  heart  full,  or  that 
both  conditions  are  realised  in  my  experience,  the  fact,  however,  is  that  I 
cannot  express  myself  as  I  feel,  in  replying  to  your  ladyship's  kind — far  too 
kind — note,  which  I  received  when  in  the  whirlwind,  or  miasma  of  Assem- 
bly business.  Thanks  deep  and  true  to  you  and  to  my  Sovereign  Lady  for 
thinking  of  me.  I  sjK>ke  for  nearly  two  hours  in  the  Assembly,  which  did 
no  good  to  me,  nor  I  fear  to  any  other  !  I  was  able  to  preach  yesterday. 
As  I  have  got  nice  summer  quarters,  I  hope  to  recruit,  so  as  to  cast  off  this 
dull,  hopeless  sort  of  feeling.  I  ought  to  be  a  happy,  thankful  man  to-day. 
I  am  to-day  sixty,  and  round  my  table  will  meet  my  mother,  my  wife,  and 
all  my  nine  children,  six  brothers  and  sisters,  and  two  aunts — one  eighty- 
nine,  the  other  seventy-six,  and  all  these  are  a  source  of  joy  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. Why  such  mercies  to  me,  and  such  suffering  as  I  often  see  sent  to  the 
best  on  earth  ?  Qod  alone  knows.  I  don't.  But  I  am  sure  he  always  acts 
as  a  wise,  loving,  and  impartial  Father  to  all  His  children.  What  we  know 
not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter.  God  bless  the  Queen  for  all  her  nn- 
wearied  goodness  !  I  admire  her  as  a  woman,  love  her  as  a  friend,  and  re- 
verence her  as  a  Queen ;  and  you  know  that  what  I  say,  I  feel.     Her 


courage,  patience,  and  endurance  are  marvellous  to  me." 
From  his  Journal  :— 


"  June  3. — I  am  this  day  three-score  years. 

"  The  Lord  is  mysterious  in  His  ways !     I  bless  and  praise  Him. 

"  I  commit  myself  and  my  all  into  His  loving  hands,  feeling  the  high  im- 
probability of  such  a  birthday  as  this  ever  being  repeated. 

*"  But  we  shall  be  united  after  the  last  birthday  into  heaven. 

"  Glory  to  God,  for  His  mercy  towards  us  guilty  sinners,  through  Jesu» 
Christ,  His  Son,  my  Lord. 

"  I  preached  at  Balmoral  ('Thy  Kingdom  come'),  on  the  27th  May.  Tlie 
Queen,  as  usual,  very  kind.  As  she  noticed  my  feebleness,  she  asked  me  to 
be  seated  during  the  private  interview.  When  last  at  Balmoral,  I  met 
Forster  (the  Cabinet  Minister)  there.  He  and  Helps  and  I  had  great  argu- 
ments on  all  important  theological  questions  till  very  late.  I  never  was 
more  impressed  by  any  man,  as  deep,  independent,  thoroughli/  honest  and 
sincere.  I  conceived  a  great  love  for  him.  I  never  met  a  statesman  whom» 
for  high-minded  honesty  and  justice,  I  would  sooner  follow.  He  will  bo 
Premier  some  day. 

"  Dear  Helps !  man  of  men,  or  rather  brother  of  brothers.  \/Mt> 

"  The  last  Assemby  has  been  the  most  reactionary  I  have  ever  seen  ;  Wl 
because  Dr.  Cairns  and  others  have  attacked  the  Church  for  hef  latitudinariiaii- 
ism  !  The  lectures  of  Stanley  have  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
every  trembler  wishes  to  prove  that  'we  are  not  latitudinarian,  forsooth  I    If 
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by  this  term  is  meant  any  want  of  faith  in  the  tench ing  of  Christ  and  Hia 
apostles,  any  want  of  faitli  in  the  Bible,  or  in  the  siipcrnaturifi,  or  in 
Chi  ist's  j)crson  or  atonement  (though  not  the  Church  theory),  or  in  all  the  es- 
sentials of  the  faith  common  to  the  Church  catholic  ;  then  I  am  no  latitu- 
(linarian.  But  if  by  this  is  meant  that  man's  conscience  or  reason  (in  Cole- 
ridge's sense)  is  not  the  ultimate  judge  of  a  divine  revelation,  that  I  am 
bound  to  stick  to  the  letter  of  the  Confession,  and  to  believe,  for  example, 
that  all  mankind  are  damned  to  '  excruciating  torments  in  soul  and  body 
for  all  eternity,'  because  of  Adam's  sin,  and  the  original  corruption  springing 
therefrom,  and  that  God  has  sent  a  Saviour  for  a  select  few  only,  and  that 
death  determines  the  eternal  condition  of  all  men  ;  then,  thank  God,  I  am 
a  latitudinarian,  have  preached  it,  confessed  it,  and  can  die  for  it !  Nothing 
amazes  or  pains  me  more  than  the  total  absence  of  all  pain,  all  anxiety,  all 
sense  of  burden  or  of  difficulty  among  nins-tenths  of  the  clergy  I  meet,  as  to 
questions  which  keep  other  men  sleepless.  Give  me  only  a  man  who 
knows,  who  feels,  who  takes  in,  however  feebly  (like  myself),  the  life  and 
death  problems  which  agitate  the  best  (yes,  the  heat')  and  most  thoughtful 
among  clergy  and  laity,  who  thinks  and  prays  about  them,  who  feels  the 
difficulties  which  exist,  who  has  faith  in  God  that  the  right  will  come  right, 
in  God's  way,  if  not  in  his,  I  am  strengthened,  comforted,  and  feel  deeply 
thankful  to  be  taught.  But  what  good  can  self-satisfied,  infallible  Ultra- 
montanes  do  for  a  poor,  weak,  perplexed  soul  t  Nay,  what  good  canpitppiea 
do  who  may  accept  congenial  conclusions  without  feeling  the  difficulties  by 
which  they  are  suiTounded  ?  What  have  I  siifiered  and  endured  in  this  my 
little  back  study,  which  I  must  soon  leave  !  How  often  from  my  books 
have  I  gazed  out  of  this  window  before  me,  and  found  strength  and  peace  in 
the  little  bit  of  the  sky  revealed,  with  its  big  cumuli  clouds,  its  far  away 
tirri  streaks,  and,  farther  still,  its  deep,  unfathomable  blue — its  infinite 
depths  I  could  not  pierce  !  yet  seeing — in  the  great  sunlight,  in  tlie  glory 
of  cloud-land,  in  the  peace  of  the  sky — such  a  revelation  of  God  as  made  me 
say,  *  The  Lord  roigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice '' 

"The  older  I  get  I  " 
nature. 

"  The  confusion  that  exists  at  this  moment,  and  which  began  soon  after 
the  war  of  *15,  and  is  as  eventful  as  the  Reformation,  is  most  oppressive. 


find  more  and  more  teaching  from  God's  revelation  in 


.ti.: 
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"  '  Everything  is  sundering, 
And  everyone  ia  wondering, 
As  this  huge  globe  goes  thundering 
On,  forever  on.'" 
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"  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  breaking  up  of  the  old  forms  of  thought 
about  everything,  social,  political,  scientific,  philosophic,  and  theological. 
In  Bpite  of  much  foolish  conceit  and  sense  of  power  on  the  part  of  those 
•vrho  guidei  the  battering-rams  against  the  old  walls,  there  is  on  the  part  of 
many  more,  a  great  sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  truth  and  duty 
whidi,  if  piously  considered,  would  but  express  faith  in  God,  who  is  ever 
on  the  side  of  truth,  whether  Huxley,  Darwin,  or  any  other  express  it, 
albeit  without  sympathy  for  the  si)eakers  unless  they  be  truthful.  On  the 
part  of  the  defenders  there  are  all  shades  of  feeling.  Not  a  few  from  faith 
in  God  and  Christ,  and  in  the  verities  of  that  moral  and  spiritual  kingdom* 
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which,  having  in  themsolvos,  they  know  cnnnot  bo  moved,  ftccopt  of  these 
attacks,  not  as  from  real  enemies,  but  friends,  because  believing  that  Chris- 
tianity will  ever  be  found  far  ahead  of  men,  will  soon  '  prepare  a  place'  for 
all  real  truth,  so  that  wherever  Christ  is,  there  it  may  be  also.  But  others 
are  in  terror,  and  either  refuse  to  look  at  what  professes  to  be  truth  in  the 
face,  and  only  call  its  professors  nick-names,  or  try  the  Romish  Syllabus 
dodge,  and  gather  into  clubs,  like  Jesuits,  and  in  vain,  by  assertion,  try  to 
atop  the  movement. 

"  So  we  are  split  up  into  fragments,  and  while  Rome  remains  whole, — 
in  its  blindness  swearing  there  is  no  light  because  it  does  not  see  it,  and 
cursing  all  eye-doctors  and  spectacles. 

"As  for  Scotland  !  The  Church  of  the  future  is  not  here  !  "We  ignore 
great  world-questions.     We  squabble  like  fishworaen  over  skate  and  turbot. 

"  Whore  is  the  germ  of  the  Church  of  the  future  1  In  what  Church  1 
In  what  creed  1  In  what  forms  of  Oovernmest  1  It  may  come  from  India, 
as  the  first  came  from  the  East.  But  all  our  old  forms  are  effete,  as  old 
oaks,  although  young  ones  may  grow  out  of  them.  Neither  Calvinism,  nor 
Presbyterianism,  nor  Thirty-nine  Articles,  nor  High  Churchisra,  nor  Low 
Churchism,  nor  any  existing  organization  can  be  the  Church  of  the  future  ! 
May  God  give  us  patience  to  wait !  It  may  be  a  thousand,  or  three 
thousand  years  yet,  ere  it  comes,  but  come  it  will  !  I  do  not  think  any 
Broad  Chui'ch  can  be  the  Church  yet ;  it  wants  definiteness  to  meet  the  com- 
mon mind  of  rough  humanity.  But  in  a  Church  it  can  modify  and  liberal- 
ise extremes,  witness  for  individuality  against  any  extreme  views  of  the 
body,  and  so  help  to  an  ultimate  solution  of  tlie  problem  between  the 
individual  and  the  Church.  I  sliall  see  it  from  the  other  side ;  but  not 
from  this. 

"  I  resigned  the  Convenership  of  the  India  Mission  as  I  have  said.  I 
made  a  long  speech  not  reported.  Dear  Watson  has  been  rejected  as  Con- 
vener. Herdman  appointed.  This  is  of  interest  merely  as  showing  the 
contest  between  the  parties  in  the  Church.  These  are  the  Ultra-Evangeli- 
cal and  the  Liberal." 

Thus  ends  the  journal  he  kept  so  faithfully  through  his  busy  life. 

On  the  same  day  his  birthday  festival  was  held  with  a  joy  that  was 
shadowed  by  haunting  fears  of  coming  change.  His  worn  and  shat- 
tered aspect,  and  his  sad,  tender  bearing,  suggested  painful  forebodings 
to  those  who  loved  him,  and  who  could  scarcely  refrain  from  showing 
their  anxiety. 

On  the  following  Thursday  he  took  his  mother  and  aunt  for  a  drivf^ 
in  an  open  carriage.     The  day  was  treacherous,  and,  beforo   tiir 
returned,  the  bright  sunshine,  which  had  tempted  them  t 
departed,  and  a  piercing  east  wind  came  on.    In  his  anxiei        x  hu* 
delicate  aunt  he  wrapped  his  own  plaid  round  lier,  and  expo     .  him- 
self to  a  chill,  which,  in  his  broken  condition  of  health,  proved  ♦atal 
When  he  came  home  he  was  seized  with  a  shiver,  followed  by  an  in 
tense  pain  in  the  chest,  and  for  the  next  few  days  experienced  extreme 
suffering,  combined  with  overpowering  attacks  trf  sickness.     He  spent 
some  hours  that  evening  with  his  mother,  and  auuts,  and  sister,  who 
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resided  a  few  doors  from  his  own  house.  It  wa.s  the  day  of  a  funeral 
of  a  favourite  nephew,  Duncan  Clerk,  and  partly  to  comfort  his  sor- 
rowing niece,  who  was  present,  as  well  as  to  give  expression  to  thoughts 
of  which  his  mind  was  full,  he  talked  with  more  than  usual  power — 
almost  with  excitement — regarding  the  gloritietl  life  of  those  who  had 
departed  in  the  Lord.  He  recalled  the  names  and  characters  of  de- 
ceased relatives,  and  described  the  joy  of  meeting  and  recognising 
them.  He  spoke  of  his  father,  of  James,  of  sisters  and  uncles  who 
were  dead,  and  of  John  Mackintosh ;  and  when  one  of  the  party 
chanced  to  allude  to  their  departure  as  a  loss,  he  vehemently  remon- 
strated against  such  a  view.  "  Love  is  possession,  love  is  possession," 
he  repeated  with  an  emphasis,  which  those  who  listened  to  him  have 
since  learned  to  apply  to  the  separation  they  feared,  but  the  imminence 
of  which  they  did  not  then  anticipate.  Before  parting  from  his  mother 
that  evening — the  last  they  were  to  spend  together  on  earth — ho 
poured  out  his  soul  in  a  prayer  which  melted  every  heart.  It  was  a 
triumphant  thanksgiving  to  God,  which  recalled  his  own  pa^t  history, 
and  the  history  of  the  family,  revived  the  names  of  many  dear  ones 
who  had  entered  into  rest,  and  concluded  with  a  glorious  profession 
of  gratitude,  confidence,  and  joy, 

r  His  restlessness  night  and  day  became  dreadful,  but  as  the  symp- 
toms seemed  to  arise  from  indigestion,  for  a  time  no  strong  measures 
were  taken.  In  order  to  alleviate  this,  and  to  give  him  greater  free- 
dom, Mrs.  Macleod  removed  his  bed  to  the  drawing-room.  The  pain 
gradually  lessened,  but  his  strength  went  visibly  down,  and  his  brother, 
Professor  Macleod,  who  had  been  out  of  town,  was,  on  his  return,  so 
much  struck  by  the  change  in  his  appearance,  that,  though  not  antici- 
pating any  immediately  fatal  result,  he  suspected  the  inmiincnce  of 
graver  complications.  In  order  to  secure  complete  rest  for  him,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  his  giving  up  every  kind  of  work  for  six 
months.  This  fact  was  communicated  to  him  on  Tuesday  the  lltli, 
and  was  received  with  perfect  composure ;  but  when  his  brother  left, 
Mrs.  Macleod  found  him  in  the  drawing-room  deadly  pale  and  nearly 
fainting.  The  proposal  had  shocked  him  more  than  he  knew,  as  indi- 
cating the  cessation  of  his  active  life ;  but  he  revived  after  a  little,  and 
spoke  of  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  take  all  his  children  to  Cann- 
stadt,  and  how  he  would  enjoy  six  months'  rest  with  his  family  and 
his  books. 

The  rapid  sinking  of  his  strength,  the  increasing  tendency  to  faint- 
ness,  the  casual  rambling  of  his  thoughts,  showed,  however,  too  plainly 
the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  his  medical  attendants  held  a  consulta- 
tion on  Thursday,  in  which  Professor  Gairdner  joined.  Their  exami- 
nation showed  that  rapid  effusion  had  taken  place  into  the  pericardium. 
That  morning,  when  one  of  his  brothers  saw  him,  he  described  a 
/  am  which  seemed  for  the  time  to  fill  him  with  happiness : — "  I  have 
I  such  a  glorious  dream  !  I  thought  the  whole  Punjaub  was  sud- 
lonly  Christianised,  and  such  noble  fellows,  with  their  native  churches 
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The  next  day  lie  was  very  weak,  but  on  Saturday  the  doctors  found 
him  considerably  better.  The  birth  of  his  brother  Donald's  eldest  son, 
which  occurred  that  morning,  took  a  strange  hold  of  his  mind,  and 
when  the  father  called  for  him  he  found  him  Idled  with  solemn 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  gilt  of  this  new  life.  He  was  seated 
in  a  stooping  position,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  to  relieve  the 
pain  in  his  chest,  and  while  he  spoke  his  eyes  overflowed  with  teal's, 
as  with  broken  utterance  he  touched  on  what  had  always  been  a  cor.- 
gcnial  theme : — "  Christ  spoke  of  the  joy  of  a  man-child  being  born  into 
the  world.  He  alone  couM  measure  all  that  is  implied  in  the  beginning 
of  such  an  existence.  A  man  born  !  One  that  may  know  God  and  be 
witli  Him  forever.  A  son  of  God  like  Jesus  Christ — ^how  grand — how 
awfully  grand !"  * 

That  evening  he  was  so  much  better  as  to  enjoy  music,  and  his 
daughters  played  and  sang  some  of  his  favourite  pieces, — the  "  Marche 
Fun^bre"  of  Beethoven,  with  a  part  of  the  Sonata ;  Mozart's  "  Kyrie 
Eleisou  ;"  "  Ach  wis  ist  es  moglich  ! "  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee."  He 
was  greatly  moved  by  Newman's  well-known  hymn,  "  Lead,  kindly 
light,"  which,  strange  to  say,  he  had  never  heard  sung  before.  Every 
word  seemed  so  appropriate  that  he  made  his  daughter  sit  beside  him 
that  he  might  hear  her  more  u^dtinctl  f,  and  he  shook  his  head  and 
bowed  it  with  emphatic  acquiescence  a  different  passages,  especially 
at  the  lines, — 

"Keep  Thou  my  ft".i  :  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  Kcene  :  one  step  enough  for  me." 

On  that  night,  as  well  as  on  th'^  previous  one,  his  brother  George  sat 
up  with  him.  On  the  Friday  niglit  he  ha  1  suffered  extremely,  but  he 
was  now  slightly  better.  lie  had  snatches  of  sleep,  often  rose  and 
walked  through  the  room,  sometimes  indulging  in  bits  of  fun,  and 
shaking  with  laughter  at  sallies  of  wit  which  were  evidently  intended 
to  relieve  his  brother's  anxiety.  Sometimes  his  mind  slightly  wandered. 
More  t  uan  once  he  engaged  in  silent  prayer,  and  after  one  of  these  still 
momenta  he  said,  "  I  have  been  praying  for  this  little  boy  of  Donald's 
— that  he  may  live  to  be  a  good  man,  and  by  God's  grace  be  a  minister 
in  the  Church  of  Christ — the  grandest  of  all  callings  !" 

He  described  with  great  delight  the  dreains  he  had  been  enjoying, 
or  rather  the  visions  which  seemed  to  be  passing  vividly  before  his  eyes 
even  while  he  was  speaking.  "  You  cannot  imagine  what  exquisite 
pictures  I  see.  i  never  beheld  more  glorious  Highlands,  majestic 
mountains  and  glens,  brown  heather  tinted  with  purple,  and  burns — 
clear,  clear  burns — and  above,  a  sky  of  intense  blue — so  blue,  without 
a  cloud !" 

He  spoke  of  an  unusual  number  of  friends,  and  remembering  that 
tlie  Queen  was  then  leaving  Balmoral  lor  Windsor,  he  prayed  aloud 
for  her  and  her  children.  ■ 

*  The  Bame  newspaper  whicli  Announced  the  birth  of  this  boy,  Norman,  contained  the 
news  of  his  uucU's  duulh. 
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Seein<j  that  his  brother  was  anxious  that  he  shouhl  sleep,  he  saiJ, 
*'Tell  me  about  the  Crimea,  and  what  you  saw  there.  There  is  nothing 
I  like  so  much  as  stories  of  battles.  If  you  tell  mc  what  you  saw 
you  will  soothe  nie  to  sleep  like  a  child.  1  never  could  well  make  out 
the  position  of  the  Flagstalf  battery.  Now.just  goon  !"  Once,  during 
the  night,  he  asked  his  brother,  with  great  tenderness,  to  kiss  him ; 
and  at  another  time,  when  awaking  from  sleep,  he  held  up  his  hands, 
as  if  pronouncing  the  benediction  in  church,  and  said  with  much 
solemnity,  "  May  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  Communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you  all.  Amen." 
So  passed  his  last  night  on  earth,  troubled,  yet  peaceful,  and  full  of 
the  unselfishness  and  simplicity  of  his  life. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  June,  he  was  so  much 
better  that  his  brother  left  him  in  comparative  comfort,  and  when 
Professor  Andrew  Buchanan  saw  him  some  hours  afterwards,  he  wa."* 
surprised  at  the  great  improvement  which  had  taken  place.     He  felt 
so  refreshed  after  taking  some  food,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  that 
he  asked  his  wife  to  sit  beside  him  while  he  told  her  the  deeper 
thoughts  that  were  possessing  his  soul.     "  I  believe  I  will  get  better," 
he  said,  "  but  I  wish  you  to  record  for  my  good  and  for  our  good 
afterwards,  that  in  this  hurricane  I  have  had  deep  thoughts  of  God. 
I  feel  as  if  He  said,  'We  know  one  another,  I  love  you,  I  forgive 
you ;  I  put  my  hands  round  you,'  just  as  I  would  with  my  son  Nor- 
man," and  here  he  laid  his  own  hand  tenderly  on  his  wife's  head.     "  I 
have  had  few  religious  exercises  for  the  last  ten  days.    If  my  son  were 
ill  I  would  not  be  angry  with  him  for  not  sending  me  a  letter.     But  I 
have  had  constant  joy,  and  the  happy  thought  continually  whispered, 
*  Thou  art  with  me  !'    Not  many  would  understand  me.    They  would 
put  down  much  that  I  have  felt  to  the  delirium  of  weakness,  but  I 
have  had  deep  spiritual  insight."     When  he  was  speaking  of  God's 
dealings,  the  expression  of  his  face  and  his  accents  were  as  if  ho  was 
addressing  one  actually  present.     Still  more  intimately,  it  seemed, 
than  ever,  his  fellowship  was  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.    He  again 
repeated  that  he  believed  he  would  get  better,  and  that  his  latter  days 
■would  be  more  useful  than  any  former  ones.    "  I  have  neglected  many 
things.     I  have  not  felt  as  1  ought  how  awfully  good  God  is ;  how 
generous  and  long-suffering  ;  how  He  has  '  put  up'  with  all  my  rub- 
bish.    It  is  enough  to  crush  me  when  I  think  of  all  His  mercies"  (as 
he  said  this  he  was  melted  in  tears),  "  mercy,  mercy,  from  beginning  to 
end.    You  and  I  have  passed  through  many  life-storms,  but  we  can 
say  with  peace,  it  has  been  all  right."    He  added  something  she  could 
not  follow  as  to  what  he  would  wish  to  do  in  his  latter  days,  and  as  to 
how  he  "would  teach  his  darling  children  to  know  and  realise  God's 
presence."    He  told  her  once  more  to  write  down  all  he  had  said,  that 
it  might  do  her  good  when  her  own  day  of  sorrow  came.     Ho  fre- 
quently said  that  this  visitation  was  quite  unexpected. 

Some  hours  alterwards  two  of  his  daughters  came  to  kiss  him  beiore 
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going  to  church.  "  He  took  my  hands  in  botli  of  his,"  one  of  thera 
writes,  "and  told  me  I  must  come  to  see  him  oftener.  'If  I  had 
strength,'  he  said,  '  I  could  tell  you  things  that  would  do  you  good 
through  all  your  life.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  passed  through  many 
experiences,  hut  now  all  is  perfect  peace  and  perfect  calm.  I  have 
glimpses  of  Heaven  that  no  tongue,  or  pen,  or  words  can  describe.'  I 
kissed  him  on  his  dear  forehead  and  went  away,  crying  only  because 
he  was  so  ill  When  I  next  saw  him  he  was  indeed  '  in  perfect  peace 
and  perfect  calm.' " 

The  church  bells  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  ring,  and  the  quiet  of 
the  Lord's-day  rested  on  the  city.  His  wife  and  one  of  his  sons  were 
with  him  in  the  drawing-room,  where  he  remained  chiefly  sitting  on  the 
sofa.  About  twelve  o'clock  Mrs.  Macleod  went  to  the  door  to  give 
some  directions  about  food.  The  sudden  cry,  "Mother,  mother!" 
startled  her,  and  when  she  hurried  in  she  saw  his  head  had  fallen  back. 
There  was  a  soft  sigli,  and,  gently  as  one  sinking  into  sleep,  his  spirit 
(Altered  the  eternal  rest. 
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AD  I  a  wish  on  so  solemn  a  subjecl,  I  would  be  disposed  to 
choose  a  sudden  death."  So  had  he  written  some  years 
befpre ;  and  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best,  when  their  grief  was 
so  far  assuaged  as  to  allow  them  to  judge  calmly,  thanked  God  for  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  it  pleased  II im  to  take  His  servant  to 
Himself.  His  death  came  when  his  work  was  in  a  sense  complete. 
He  had  all  but  accomplished  his  plans  for  meeting  the  spiritual  necessi- 
ties of  his  great  parish.'*  He  had  borne  his  last  mature  testimony  on 
behalf  of  India ;  and  his  work  in  the  Church  and  in  the  country  had, 
in  many  ways,  reached  its  fulness.  Had  it  pleased  God  so  to  order  it, 
he  would  doubtless  have  meekly  accepted  the  burden  of  an  enfeebled 
old  age  spent  in  retirement,  or,  by  divine  grace,  would  have  patiently 
endured  protracted  suffering,  and  watched  with  fortitude  Ihe  slow 
approach  of  certain  death.  But  neither  of  these  experiences — both  so 
trying  to  a  temperament  like  his — was  allotted  to  him.  His  active 
ntiture  did  not  survive  its  usefulness  ;  and  instead  of  being  kept  under 
what,  to  his  vivid  imagination,  might  have  been  the  appalling  conscious- 
ness of  life  slowly  ebbing  away,  his  spirit  passed,  without  a  struggle, 
into  that  Presence  in  which  his  thoughts  and  atl'ections  had  long  made 
themselves  a  beloved  abode. 

The  news  of  his  death  passed  with  extraordinary  speed  through  the 
kingdom,  and  everywhere  produced  a  profound  impression.  No  man, 
since  Chalmers,  was  so  much  mourned  in  Scotland.  People  who  liad 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  him  felt  and  spoke  as  if  a  personal  friend 
had  been  taken  away,  and  those  who  had  deemed  it  their  duty  some- 
times to  oppose  him  even  with  bitterness,  were  the  foremost  to  pay 
honour  to  the  rich  humanity  and  religious  nobleness,  which  had  raised 
him  above  the  influence  of  all  party  strife. 

A  vague  rumour  of  his  death  having  reached  the  Queen  she  at  once 
telegraphed  for  information,  and  with  that  ready  sympathy  which  has 
80  endeared  her  to  the  nation,  slie  addressed  the  I'ollowing  letter  to  his 
brother: — 

•  What  remained  to  be  done  was  rapidly  executed  after  his  deatli.  Three  of  tlie  Mis- 
sion Chapels  were  endowed  as  parishes  by  three  of  liis  friemls — Kelviiihan|i{)i  and  Hiiie- 
vale  (the  first  and  the  last  he  built)  being  severally  endowed  by  Mr.  ^Vhitelaw  anil 
Mr.  James  Baird,  and  his  own  Mission  Church  erected  into  what  is  now  called  "The 
Macteod  Parish,"  by  Mr.  J.  II.  llouldsworth.     The  congregation  of  the  liarony  com- 

Ideted  in  like  manner  the  remaining  parochial  a])plian>;es  wl  ich  he  hiid  jirojectea,  au(i 
)Hilt  a  Memorial  Mibsiouary  institute  in  a  iestitute  part  of  the  parish. 
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"Balmoral,  JitHe  17<A,  1872. 

"  The  Queen  hartUy  knows  how  to  begin  a  letter  to  Mr.  Donald  Macleod,  so 
deep  nnd  strong  are  her  feelings  on  this  most  sad  and  most  painful  occasioix 
— for  words  are  all  too  weak  to  say  what  she  feels,  and  what  all  must  feel 
who  ever  knew  his  beloved,  excellent,  and  highly  gifted  brother,  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod ! 

"  First  of  all,  to  his  family — his  venerable,  loved,  and  honoured  mother, 
his  wife  and  large  family  of  children — the  loss  of  this  good  man  is  irreparable 
and  overwhelming !  But  it  is  an  irreparable  public  loss,  and  the  Queen 
feels  this  deeply.  To  herself  personally,  the  loss  of  dear  Dr.  Macleod  is  a 
very  great  one;  he  was  so  kind,  and  on  all  occasions  showed  her  such  wanii 
sympathy,  and  in  the  early  days  of  her  great  sorrow,  gave  the  Queen  so 
much  comfort  whenever  she  saw  him,  that  she  always  looked  forward  eagerly 
to  those  occasions  when  she  saw  him  here ;  and  she  cannot  realise  the  idea 
that  in  this  world  she  is  never  to  see  his  kind  face,  and  listen  to  th«se  ad- 
mirable dis -ourses  which  did  every  one  good,  and  to  his  charming  conver- 
sation again  i 

"The  Queen  is  gratified  that  she  was  able  to  see  him  this  last  time,  and 
to  huve  some  lengthened  converaation  with  him,  when  he  dwelt  much  on 
that  future  world  to  which  he  now  belongs.  He  was  sadly  depressed  and 
suffering,  but  still  so  near  a  termination  of  his  career  of  intense  usefulness 
and  loving-kindness,  never  struck  her  or  any  of  us  as  likely,  and  the  Queen 
was  terribly  shocked  on  learning  the  sad,  sad  news.  All  her  children, 
present  and  absent,  deeply  mourn  his  loss.  The  Queen  would  be  very 
grateful  for  all  the  details  which  Mr.  D.  Macleod  can  give  her  of  the  last 
moments  and  illness  of  her  dear  friend. 

"Pmy,  say  everything  kind  and  sympathising  to  his  venerable  mother, 
to  Mrs.  N.  Macleod,  and  all  the  family;  and  she  asks  him  to  accept  himself 
of  her  true  heart-felt  sympathy." 

Among  many  valued  tribute!*  of  respect  paid  to  his  memory,  but 
which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mention  here  in  detail,*  there  was 
one  that,  for  many  reasons,  has  a  peculiar  interest. 

*  Amon^  these  may  be  mentioned  the  touching  tlluaions  made  on  the  Sunday  after 
his  burial  la  eo  many  of  the  |iulpits  of  all  churchwi  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  of  these  there 
were  none  truer  or  more  beautiful  thaa  those  spoken  in  the  mrony  by  Dr.  Watson  of 
Dundee,  and  Dr.  Taylor  of  Crathi^  Many  kind  notices  of  his  life  appeared  at  the 
timu  in  the  Press,  among  which  was  an  exquisite  sketch  of  his  career  and  character, 
cuiitnbiited  to  the  Timeshy  Dean  Stiinley  ;  and  similarly  affectionate  and  appreciative 
papers  were  written  by  Dr.  Walter  Smith  in  Oood  Words,  and  by  Mr.  Strahan  in  the 
Contemporary.  Addresses  <>f  condolence  were  sent  to  his  family  from  such  pubiio 
bodies  a.s  the  Presbytery  of  Glosj^ow,  the  India  Mission,  tlie  Baiony  Kirk  tJi-SHipn,  the 
U;iroay  Sabliath  School  Aasooiation,  the  Bi'ile  Society,  the  Sunday  School  Society  of 
SiocUport,  the  Scottish  Amicable  Insur  fie  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  director,  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy,  and  several  others.  .  uiblet  to  his  memory  has  been  put  up  in  the 
Piiiish  Church  of  Loudoun,  where  his  early  labours  arestiil  chi-rished  in  the  atfectionate 
memory  of  the  pttople,  and  u  statue  is  abnut  to  lie  erected  in  Glasgow.  At  Crathio,  two 
stained  windows  have  been  plai  cd  in  the  Church  by  Her  Majesty — the  one  bearing  a 
fi;^iiie  of  King  David,  and  the  other  one  of  St.  Paul — representing  the  gilts  of  poctiy 
niid  niitisionary  zeal.  On  the  former  tiiere  is  inscribed: — "In  Memory  of  Uie  Rev. 
MoRMAN  MACLEon,  D.D.,  Dean  uf  the  Most  Noble  and  Most  Ancient  Order  of  the 
Tlii.sile,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  one  of  Her  M^jc^y's  Chaplains,  a  man  eminent 
iu  the  Church,  honoured  in  the  Stale,  and  in  many  lands  greatly  beloved ;"  on  the 
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Tlie   Archbishop  of  Canterbury',  with  characteristic  catholicity- 
spirit,  thus  addressed  tiie  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  : — 


of 


•  Lambeth  Palack,  Londok,  June  \9th,  1873. 
"  My  dear  Moderator, 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  express  to  you  officially  the  deep  fecliTig 
of  sorrow  with  which  I  have  heard  of  the  loss  that  has  befallen  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod?  He  was 
80  widely  known  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  wherever 
our  mother  tongue  is  spoken,  that  his  death  seems  a  national  loss.  So  zeal- 
ous, large-hearted,  and  gifted  a  pastor  could  ill  be  spared  at  any  time  to  the 
Christian  Chui'ch.  While  his  own  people  lament  that  they  no  longer  hear 
his  familiar  voice,  winning  them  by  his  wise-spoken  counsels,  his  written 
words  will  be  missed  in  thousands  of  homes  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  world ; 
and  the  Established  Church,  over  which  you  preside,  will  deeply  feel  the 
removal  of  one  who  held  so  high  a  place  amongst  its  wisest  and  mosu  strenu- 
ous defenders. 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  ^loderator, 
;  "  Your  faithful  servant, 

'    '       '  "A.  C.  Cantaur." 

It  is  unfortunately  so  seldom  the  representatives  of  the  National 
CInu'ches  of  England  and  Scotland  exchange  otlicial  coniniunications, 
tliat  this  letter  becomes  tlie  more  remarkable  a.s  indicating  at  once  the 
wide  influence  exercised  by  Dr.  Macleod,  and  the  reality  of  that  unity 
in  virtue  of  which,  if  one  branch  of  the  Church  sutlers,  the  whole 
Church  sutlers  with  it. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  20t]i,  and  was  celebrated 
with  a  solemnity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  city  M'ith  which  his 
labours  were  so  long  associated. 

The  day  was  of  heavenly  beauty,  seeming  bhe  more  beautiful  that  iti 
had  been  preceded  and  was  followed  by  days  of  storm.  There  was  a 
private  service  at  his  own  house,  for  the  members  of  hi?  family,  at 
which  his  friend  Dr.  Watson  officiated,  and  from  his  house  to  the 
Barony  church,  where  his  remains  were  first  borne,  the  street?  were 
lined  with  an  observant  multitude.  The  Barony  church  was  filled  with 
the  members  of  his  own  congregation,  and  of  his  Mission  cimrches,  and 
the  venerable  Cathedral  seemed  doubly  solemn  from  the  reverent 
throng  of  mourning  friends  and  representatives  of  public  bodies 
gathered  there  to  do  honour  to  the  dead. 

Among  those  present  were  Ur.  Robercson,  Queen's  commissioner, 
sent  by  Her  Majesty  to  represent  Herself  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  Hon.  E.  C.  Yorke,  who  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

other,  the  text — "Tliey  that  be  wise  shall  sliine  ns  the  briglitness  of  the  firniamcut  ; 
nnd  they  that  turn  many  to  riijhti'OHsness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." — Dan.  xii.  3. 
Several  mouths  after  his  death,  his  family  wore  surprised  and  gratified  by  Knding  the 
C'im|H'teiicy  he  had  proviiled  for  them  largely  increased  by  those  who  had  loved  him  ; 
•\w\  this  was  done  in  u  manner  so  delicate,  as  to  niaice  the  mention  of  it  here  a  privilege. 
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The  service  in  the  Barony  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Burns,  the  minister 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  by  Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith,  of  the  Free  Church, 
while  Professor  Eadie,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Dr. 
Smith,  of  North  Leith,  oificiated  in  the  Cathedral. 

When  the  solemn  services  were  concluded,  the  cortege  was  accom- 
panied to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  the 
sheriffs,  tlie  representatives  of  Royalty,  the  senate  of  the  University, 
and  by  other  public  functionaries  in  their  official  robes ;  by  clergymen 
of  all  Churches,  gathered  from  many  districts  of  the  country,  and  by 
the  members  of  various  religious  and  other  societies  with  which  he 
had  been  connected.  These  preceded  the  hearse,  and  behind  it  and 
the  mourning  relatives  there  followed  a  long  line  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand persons  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  This  demonstration  of 
respect  was  the  more  gratifying  that  it  was  entirely  spontaneous.  As 
the  great  procession  moved  on  to  the  sad  music  of  the  "  Dead  March," 
it  was  watched  along  the  whole  route  by  a  vast  multitude,  occupying 
every  available  position  from  which  a  view  could  be  obtained,  and 
showing  by  their  saddened  aspect  how  deeply  the  hearts  of  the  people 
liad  been  touched.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  that  crowd 
was  the  large  proportion  of  workmen  and  of  the  poor,  who  came  to 
pay  honour  to  the  memory  of  him  who  had  laboured  so  earnestly  for 
their  good.  More  than  one  touching  testimony  was  audibly  expressed 
by  these  onlookers  to  the  benefit  they  had  received  from  him.  "There 
goes  Norman  Macleod,"  a  brawny  working  man  was  heard  saying,  as 
the  dark  column  moved  past ;  "  if  he  had  done  no  more  than  what  he 
did  for  my  soul,  he  would  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever." 

As  the  funeral  approached  Campsie,  it  was  not  only  met  by  many 
friends,  but  as  business  had  been  for  the  time  suspended  in  the  town, 
and  the  shops  closed,  the  entire  population  united  in  paying  respect  to 
the  honoured  dead,  whose  ashes  were  to  rest  in  the  old  parish  where 
his  early  life  had  been  spent. 

He  was  laid  beside  his  father,  and  as  the  grave  which  was  prepared 
for  him  was  discovered,  unexpectedly,  to  be  that  of  James,  the  two 
brothers,  whose  lives  had  been  linked  by  the  holiest  of  all  ties,  were 
thus  united  in  their  last  resting-place. 

Ere  the  coffin  was  lowered,  three  wreaths  of  Immortelles  were  placed 
upon  it.  The  first  bore  the  inscription,  "A  token  of  respect  and 
friendship  from  Queen  Victoria;"  the  second,  "A  token  of  respect 
from  Prince  Leopold,"  and  the  third,  "  A  token  of  respect  from  Prin- 
cess Beatrice." 

The  spot  where  he  sleeps  is  a  suggestive  emblem  of  his  life.  On 
the  one  side  are  the  hum  of  business  and  the  houses  of  toiling  human- 
ity. On  the  other,  green  pastoral  hills,  and  the  silence  of  Uighlaud 
solitudes.  More  than  one  eye  rested  that  day  on  the  sunny  slope  where 
lie  had  so  lately  dreamt  of  building  a  home  for  his  old  age — more  than 
one  heart  thanked  God  fur  the  more  glorious  mansion  into  which  he 
had  entered. 
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In  a  series  of  autobiographical  reminiscences  which  he  dictated  in  old  age 
to  one  of  his  daughters,  Dr.  Macleod's  father  gives,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  and  characteristic  pictures  of  his  youth  : — 

•'I  received  the  rudiments  of  my  education  in  the  Manse  of  Fiunary  from  tutors  who 
were  hired  by  my  father  from  time  to  time;  but  we  were  often  for  months  without  any 
instruction,  except  the  little  we  could  receive  from  himself  wiien  his  time,  whii-h  was 
very  much  occumed  with  parish  matters,  could  permit.  He  generally  spent  three  or  four 
days  of  the  week  on  horseback,  and  always  came  home  much  fatigued ;  but  he  usually 
contrived  to  give  my  elder  brother  and  me  a  lesson.  He  seldom  sjiaved  above  twice  ia 
the  week,  except  something  extraordinary  came  in  the  way,  and  it  was  during  tlie  pro- 
cess of  sli'ving,  which  ffenenilly  exceeded  an  hour,  that  we  were  drillt'd  in  our  Latin 
lessons.  He  was  an  admirable  Latin  scholar,  and  had  a  great  portion  of  the  Latin 
classics— Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid — comnutted  to  memory.  He  was  very  partial  to 
Buchanan's  Latin  Psalms,  a  portion  of  which  we  generally  read  on  Sabbbath  morning. 
My  father  was  unfortunate  in  most  of  his  tutors;  one  of  tla-iiy,  a  monster  iu  tcui[»er, 
came  to  us  from  Aberdeen.  I  shudder  at  the  rcollection  of  liis  cruelty.  My  brother 
Donald,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  interesting  fillows  that  ever  lived,  was  an  excellent 
^holar  and  superior  to  his  tutor,  who,  I  suppose  ou  that  account,  formed  a  fearful  pre* 
judice  against  him,  and  chastised  him  unmercilully,  and  ol'tL-n  without  cause,  lud  that 
in  remote  places  where  there  was  no  one  to  witness  his  conduct.  His  s  ivage  treatment 
of  this  dear  lad  bronght  on  a  H|)itting  of  blood,  from  wliicli  he  never  recovered.  I  was 
not  a  good  jcholur,  and  was  much  more  given  to  play  than  to  study,  yet  1  received  my 
full  shaie  of  flogging!  This  cruel  man  had  a  wonderful  power  over  us,  and  took  solemn 
promises  from  us  that  we  should  not  tell  our  parents  of  his  conduct.  A  singular  circum- 
stance, which  deeply  impressed  me  at  the  time  and  which  I  cannet  forge*-,  brought  his 
conduct  to  light,  and  caused  his  dismissal  from  my  father's  family.  He  asked  us  to 
accompany  him  upon  a  Saturday  to  the  house  of  Killundiue,  where  one  of  his  pupils 
then  lived,  and  who  is  almost  the  only  one  of  my  early  companions  still  alive.  We  went 
to  Killundine,  by  the  shoie,  on  the  line  where  the  new  public  road  now  runs,  I  was 
dressed  in  a  kilt,  but  had  no  hose  or  stockings  on.  We  came  to  the  cave  below  Log- 
gan,  known  by  the  name  of  'The  Dripping  Cave,'  which  could  not  be  eutcRd  but  tiirougli 
tt  wild  jungle  of  briars,  thorns,  and  nettles.  It  was  said  that  this  cave  was  the  abode  of 
some  wild  man  of  the  wood,  and  th&t  he  had  lately  beea  seen  at  the  entrance  of  it.  I 
admitted  to  my  tutor  that  I  believed  this  story ;  on  which  he  ordered  me  to  pass  through 
this  thicket  and  enter  the  cave,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  disabuse  my  mind  of  such  a 
Iwlief  in  the  superstitions  of  the  country.  I  remonstrated  as  to  my  inability  to  do  so  iu 
the  dress  which  I  then  wore  ;  but  be  cut  a  rod  in  the  wood,  with  which  he  cam))elled  me 
to  proceed.  I  did  so,  while  all  ray  feet  and  legs  were  torn  and  bleeding  from  the  effects 
of  the  thorns.  On  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  what  was  my  horror  on  observing 
the  figure  of  a  toll,  old,  grey-headed  man  rising  from  his  bed  of  straw  with  a  scarlet 
night-cap  on  I  But  he,  hearing  my  cries  and  sob-),  addressed  me  in  the  kindest  manner — 
naming  me,  for  he  recognised  me  at  once.  This  dispelled  my  fear,  and  I  resolved  to  abide 
with  him  in  the  cave  rather  than  return  to  my  companion.  I  told  him  all  that  had  hap- 
Iteneil  to  me.  He  i-oared  after  the  tutor,  and  vowed  vengeance  against  him.  He  informed 
me  that  tlie  tutor  had  taken  to  his  heels  in  the  direction  of  the  Manse.  The  good  old 
man  carriid  me  in  his  arms  out  ot  the  brushwood,  und  iubisted  tliat  I  should  go  ou  to 
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Killundinc,  accompany! up;  me  himself  a  great  part  of  the  way.  This  venerable  man  hail 
been  unfortunate  in  lu3  money  transactions  as  a  cattle  dealer,  and  was  concealing  himself 
for  some  time,  till  an  nrrangsmont  should  be  mide  with  his  creditors.  I  reached  the 
house  of  Killundine  in  a  sorrowful  jiliglit,  where  the  thorns  were  extraijt^d  froin  my 
limbs,  and  where  I  remained  for  the  night.  Tiius  were  the  cruolties  of  our  tutor  brought 
to  light,  his  conduct  to  my  brother  became  known,  an  I  he,  was  dismissed.  The  only 
apology  that  can  bo  found  for  him  was,  that  he  was  labouring  under  mental  disease ; 
he  died  soon  after  in  the  lunatic  asylum.  My  father  continued  to  give  me  lessons  when 
his  time  admitted  of  it  (especially  during  shaving  times),  lis  followed  a  nractioo,  which 
I  at  the  time  abhorred,  of  making  me  translate  tlie  classics  into  Gaelic.  He  himself  had 
an  e.\quisite  taste  in  the  selection  of  vocables,  aud  tlius  I  became  a  good  Gaelic  scholar. 

"  In  the  summer  of  K99  the  late  General  Norman  Maclcod  (grandfather  to  the  present 
chief)  came  to  the  Manse  of  Morvcn,  ou  his  way  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.  My  father  had 
been  for  some  time  tutor  to  this  brave  and  talented  man,  who  was  a  distinguished  soldier 
in  the  American  War,  and  obtained  great  renown  afterwards  in  India  during  the  con- 
flicts with  Tippoo  Sahib  and  otlier  chiefs.  He  was  freq^uently  aud  severely  wounded. 
Macleod  insisted  that  my  father  should  allow  me  to  go  nlong  with  him  to  Dunvcgan  ;  and 
I  was  deliglited  at  the  prospect  of  visiting  the  place  of  wliich  I  had  heard  so  many 
traditionary  legends.  There  were  no  steatners  at  that  time,  aud  we  took  our  passage  in  a 
small  wherry  from  Oban. 

"  Macleod  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hector  Slacdonald  Buchanan,  bis  man  of  business, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Combic,  his  coininissiiuer.  We  arrived  at  Loch  Bracadulo  next 
day  after  leaving  Morven,  where  we  found  horses  aud  carts,  with  crowds  of.pcople  wait- 
ing our  arival ;  we  reached  the  old  Castle  of  Dunvegau,  where  many  of  the  gentlemen 
tacksmen  of  the  Macleod  estates  were  waiting  to  receive  us.  Macleod  was  welcomed  to 
the  castle  of  his  fathers  by  Captain  Donald  UacCrimmon,  the  representative  of  the 
celebrated  •  MacCrimmon  pipers,'  who  had  for  ages  been  connected  with  the  family. 
This  Captain  MacCrimmon  had  aci^uircd  his  commission,  and  no  small  share  of  renown, 
with  his  chief,  during  the  American  War. 

♦•  I  can  never  forget  the  impression  which  the  whole  scene  made  upon  my  youthful 
mind  as  MacCrimmon  struck  up  '  Failte  Ruairi  Mliuir,'  the  favourite  tune  of  the  clan. 
Dinner  was  laid  in  the  great  dininir-room  ;  the  keys  of  the  cellar  were  procured,  and  a 
pipe  of  claret  was  broached,  and  also  a  cask  of  Madeira  wine  of  choice  (lunlity,  brought 
from  India  by  Macleod  ;  the  wine  was  carried  up  in  flagons  to  the  dining-room,  and 
certainly  tiiey  were  very  amply  nsad  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  A  bed  was  provided 
for  me  in  a  small  closet  otf  Macleod's  room,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  alfectionato  kind- 
ness which  my  greatly  beloved  chief  showed  mo  while  for  three  months  I  remained  in 
his  castle.  The  number  of  visitors  who  came  there  was  great — Maclean  of  Coll,  Grant 
of  Corrymony,  Mr.  Grant,  the  father  of  Lord  Glenelg,  Principal  Macleod,  of  Aberdeen, 
Colonel  Donald  Macleod,  father  to  the  present  St.  Kilda,  were,  with  many  others,  among 
the  guests.  I  formed  a  special  regard  for  Major  Macleod  of  Ballyraeanach,  who  had 
been  a  distinguished  oflicer  in  the  Dutch  wars,  and  who  kindly  entertained  me  with 
many  interesting  anecdotes  regarding  the  warfare  in  which  he  had  been  ougaMd. 

"  One  circumstance  took  place  at  the  castle  ou  this  occasion  which  I  think  worth 
recording,  especially  as  I  am  the,  only  person  now  living  who  can  attest  the  truth  of  it. 
There  had  been  a  traditionary  prophecy,  couched  in  Gaelic  verse,  reganling  the  family 
of  Macleod,  which,  on  this  occasion,  received  a  most  extraordinary  fullilment.     This 

Srophecy  I  have  heard  repeated  by  several  persons,  and  most  deeply  do  I  regret  that  I 
id  not  take  a  copy  of  it  whenJ  could  have  got  it.  The  worthy  Mr.  Campbell  of  Knock, 
in  Mull,  had  a  very  beautiful  version  of  it,  as  also  had  my  father,  and  so,  I  think,  had 
likewise  Dr.  Campbell  of  Killniuver.  Such  prophecies  were  current  regarding  almost 
all  old  families  in  the  Highlands. ;  the  Argyll  family  were  of  the  number  ;  and  there  is 
a  pronhecy  regarding  the  Breadalbane  family  as  yet  unfulfilled,  which  I  hope  my  i-cmain 
80.  The  present  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  is  fully  award  of  it,  as  are  many  of  the  con- 
nections of  the  family.  Of  the  Macleod  family  it  was  prophesied  at  least  a  hundred 
years  prior  to  the  circumstance  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

"  In  the  prophecy  to  which  I  allude  it  was  foretold,  that  when  Norman,  the  third 
Norman  ('  Tormaid  nan'  tri  Tomiaid  '),  the  son  of  the  hard-boned  English  lady  ('  Mac  na 
mnatha  Caoile  cruaidh  Shassanaich '),  would  perish  by  an  accidental  death  ;  tliat  when 
the  '  Maidens '  of  Macleod  (certain  well-known  rocks  on  the  coast  of  Macleod's  country) 
became  the  property  of  a  Campbell  ;  when  a  fox  had  young  ones  in  one  of  the  turrets 
of  the  Cistle,  and,  particularly,  wheu  the  Fairy-enchanted  bauner  should  be  for  the 
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last  time  exliibited,  then  the  glory  of  the  Mndeod  fatiiily  should  depart — a  great  part  of 
the  estate  should  be  sold  to  otliers,  so  that  a  small  '  curragh,'  or  boat,  would  carry  all 
gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Mucleod  across  Loch  Dunvegan  ;  but  that  in  times  far  distant 
another  John  Breac  should  arise,  who  should  redeem  those  estates,  and  raise  the  powers 
and  honour  of  the  house  to  a  higher  pitc!»  than  ever.  Such  in  general  terms  was  the 
prophecy.  And  now  as  to  the  curious  coincidence  of  its  fulfilment.  There  was,  at  that 
time  at  Dunvegan,  an  English  smith,  with  whom  I  became  a  favourite,  and  who  told  me, 
in  solemn  secrecy,  that  the  iron  cheat  which  contained  the  '  fairy  Hug  '  was  to  be  forced 
open  next  morning  ;  that  he  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Hector  Macdonald  Buchanan  to  be 
there  with  his  tools  for  that  purpose. 

"  I  was  most  anxious  to  be  present,  and  I  asked  permission  to  that  effect  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  granted  me  leave  on  rendition  that  I  should  not  inform  any  one  of  the 
name  of  Macleod  that  such  was  int''nded,  und  should  keep  it  a  profound  secret  from  the 
chief.  This  I  promised,  and  most  faithfully  acted  on.  Kext  morning  we  proceeded  to 
the  chamber  to  the  East  Turret,  where  was  the  iron  chest  that  contained  the  famous  flag, 
about  which  there  is  an  interesting  tradition. 

"  With  great  violence  the  smith  tore  open  the  lid  of  this  iron  chest ;  but  in  doing  so  a 
key  was  found,  under  part  of  the  covering,  which  would  have  opened  the  chcfct,  had  it 
been  found  in  time.  There  was  an  inner  cose,  in  which  was  found  the  flag,  enclosed  in 
b  woo<len  box  of  strongly  scented  wood.  The  flag  consisted  of  a  square  i>iece  of  very 
rich  silk,  with  crosses  wrought  with  gold  thread,  and  several  elf-spots  stitched  with  great 
care  on  ditTerent  parts  of  it. 

"On  tliis  occasion,  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  the  young  and  promising  heir 
of  Macleod,  reached  the  castle.  'Norman,  the  third  Norman,'  was  a  lieutenant  of 
H.M.S.  the  Qmen  Charlotte,  which  was  blown  up  at  sea,  and  he  and  the  rest  perished. 
At  the  same  time  the  rocks  called  'Iilacleod's  Maidens'  were  sold,  in  the  course  of  that 
very  week,  to  Angu«  Cavtpbell  of  Ensay,  and  they  are  still  in  possession  of  his  grandson. 
A  fox  in^  posaesijiion  of  a  Lieutenant  Maclean,  residing  in  the  West  Turret  of  the  Castle, 
had  young  on&s,  which  1  handled,  and  thus  all  that  was  said  in  the  prophecy  alluded  to 
was  so  fur  fulfilled,  althnugh  I  am  glad  the  family  of  my  chief  still  enjoy  their  ancestral 
jfossessionii,  ami  the  worst  ])art  of  the  prophecy  accordingly  remains  unverified.  I  merely 
state  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  occurred,  without  expressing  any  opinion  whatever  as 
to  the  nature  of  these  traditionary  legends  with  which  they  were  connected." 
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He  alao  gives  an  account  in  these  rerainiscencos  of  some  of  his  expe- 
riences wliile  enileavouring  to  establish  schools  in  destitute  places  in  the 
Hebrides : — 
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"  In  the  spring  of  1824  a  contention,  carried  ou  with  gi-eat  nirty  warmth,  took  place 
among  the  leading  men  in  Edinburgh,  about  the  election  of  Moderator  to  the  ensuing 
vJeneral  Asrembly.  When  I'liucipal  Baird,  Dr.  Inglis,  and  others  (the  leaders  of  the 
Moderate  party  in  the  Church)  applied  to  me  for  my  suptKjrt  and  influence,  I  replied  that 
I  could  on  no  account  support  them  as  a  party,  for  they  had  never  given  me  any  support 
in  matters  connected  with  the  Highlands,  which  I  had  repeatedly  brought  under  tneir 
notice,  and  they  had  declined  in  an  esftecial  manner  to  assist  the  efforts  which  were  then 
being  made  to  obtain  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Scriptures,  although  it  had  l)een  re- 
{leatedly  brought  under  their  notice  ;  and  that,  after  exjilaining  to  them  the  grievance 
of  having  only  a  Bible  of  so  small  a  text  as  a  12mo  eaition,  which  no  one  advanced  iu 
life  could  read,  I  received  for  answer  from  the  leader  of  that  party  (on  whom  I  thought  I 
had  made  some  impression  as  he  walked  in  his  drawing-room  before  breakfast)  :  '  That 
is  the  breakfast  bell ;  just  advise  your  Highland  friends  to  get  spectacles.' 

"  The  subject  came  under  discussion  again  that  day,  and  it  ended  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  most  generously  coming  forward  and  ofleiing  to  give  us 
the  long  wished  for  Quarto  Volume,  to  our  great  joy,  and  somewhat  the  annoyance  of 
our  oppdhihts.* 

"Dr.  Stewart  of  Luss  was  appointed  Convener  of  the  Committee  chosen  to  carry  out  the 
resolution,  and  no  better  man  for  the  purpose  could  be  found  in  the  Church.  I  and 
several  others  were  associated  with  Jiim.ui.uie.work,  and  I  did  my  best  to  nid  him  ;  but 
to  him  beltings  the  praise  for  the  perfect  manner  with  which  it  was  executed. 

"It  was  during  the  sittings  of  this  Assembly  that  I  resisted  all  theaiipHcHtionsmadeto 
me  by  Princi|ud  Baird  to  throw  iu  whatever  little  iuHueuce  I  jiossessed  iu  support  of  Um 
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Moderate  interests,  unless  he  ami  his  party  woiiM  aid  as  in  promoting  tlie  education  of 
the  people  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  where  a  melancholy  destitution  of  the  means  of 
education  prevailed. 

"  We  got  up  a  puMic  Mifpe'-,  at  which  all  the  members,  Iny  and  clerical,  from  the 
Highlands,  were  present.  We  drew  up  an  addre.ss  to  the  Prinr'.pal  and  his  friends, 
in  which  they  were  reiiucsted  to  institute  a  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the 
Highlands  and  Isles. 

*'As  several  overtures  to  that  effect  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Assembly,  and  would  be 
discussed  in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  when  Dr.  Inglis  wns  to  bring  forward  his 
motion  in  reference  to  the  India  Scheme,  the  worthy  Princi|)al  instantly  consented  t»  be 
chairman  in  an  Educational  Scheme  for  the  Highlands  and  Island.s,  but  with  this  condi- 
tion, that  he  should  not  bo  asked  to  speak  in  the  General  Assembly.  As  I  was  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  connected  with  educational  destitution  in  the  Highlands,  he  put 
into  my  Innds  the  "  Educational  Statistics  "  by  Lord  Brougham,  which  were  volumiaous 
and  valuable. 

"I  at  once  agreed  to  the  n^quest  made  me  by  the  Principal  andseveral  of  my  Highland 
friends,  that  I  should  bring  this  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  General  Assembly.  1 
locked  myself  up  for  several  days,  and  with  great  care  prepared  the  speech  I  was  about  to 
deliver  before  the  General  Assembly  on  this  important  suiyect.  When  the  day  fixed  for 
tlie  discussion  arrived,  the  overtures  relating  to  the  Indian  Scheme  and  to  the  Highhind 
Scheme  were  read,  when  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  priority  to  be  given  to  either.  Dr. 
Cook,  of  St.  Andrew's  (the  disappointed  candidate  for  the  Moderatorship,  but  a  most 
deservedly  popular  leader  in  the  General  Assembly),  insistel  that  the  Higliland  Scheme 
should  be  discussed  first,  while  on  the  other  hand  Dr.  Inglis  and  his  friends  insisted  that 
preference  should  be  given  the  Indian  Scheme. 

"After  a  lengthened  discussion,  it  was  agreeil  that  I  should  be  first  heard.  I  was 
accordingly  called  upon  to  speak,  when  I  stated  that  out  of  }>ersonal  respect  for  Dr. 
Inglis,  \vlio  was  mv  senior  and  a  father  of  the  Church.  I  should  give  precedence  at  once 
to  him,  provided  tliatthe  Assembly  came  to  no  resolution  about  the  Hindoos  till  it  had 
heard  what  we  had  to  say  about  the  Highlanders. 

"After  the  worthy  Doctor  had  concluded  his  able  speech,  I  brought  forward  our  case  at 
great  length,  which  was  heard  with  the  most  marked  attention,  and  our  statements 
enthusiastically  cheered.  Never  did  any  one  enter  upon  the  duties  he  had  undertaken 
with  more  enthusiastic  ardour  and  devotion  than  did  our  venerable  chairman,  nor  did  bis 
efforts  for  one  moment  cease  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  I  had  great  cause  for  thankful- 
ness that  I  had  l^eeu  enabled  to  bring  this  most  important  subject  under  the  notice  of  the 
Church. 

"It  was  agreed  that  the  convener  of  the  Committee  for  Highland  Education,  the  secre- 
tary, and  I  should  visit  the  Highlands  and  Isles  early  in  the  course  of  the  following 
sutnmer.  An  application  was  made  to  the  Treasury  for  the  services  of  a  revenue-cutter, 
to  convey  us.  This  was  very  readily  granted.  Captain  Henrj'  Beatson,  of  the  Swift, 
was  directed  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  convey  us,  and  to  take  in  stores  for  our  use  ; 
with  this  latter  part  of  his  orders.  Captain  Beatson  most  amply  complied,  as  he  took  on 
board  at  Greenock  provisions  that  would  have  served  for  a  voyage  to  Australia. 

"We  first  visited  the  Island  of  Islay,  where  we  experienced  princely  hosnitality 
from  Walter  Campbell,  to  whom  the  island  at  that  time  belonged.  From  Islay  we 
proceeded  to  Juia  ;  from  thence  to  Oban,  Lome,  Appin,  and  Lismore  ;  there  we  waited 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  McDonald,  who  received  us  with  great  cordiality,  and 
gave  us  letters  to  all  his  priests  in  the  north,  recommending  us  to  their  special  attention. 
We  explained  to  him  at  great  length  the  nature  of  our  Education  Scheme,  assuring  him 
that  the  inspection  of  our  schools  sliould  always  be  open  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Priests, 
and  that  no  books  should  be  given  to  the  children  who  were  members  of  his  Church 
except  such  as  he  should  approve  of.  Wherever  we  stopi)ed  on  our  delightful  voyage, 
fowls,  vegetables,  milk,  creum,  and  butter  and  cheese  were  sent  on  boanl,  and,  where 
they  were  not  so  sent.  Captain  Beatson  was  not  shy  in  asking  them. 

"  We  visited  Coll  and  Tyree,  and  from  thence  to  the  Western  Isles,  visiting  all  the 
parishes  as  we  went  along,  and,  after  consulting  w<th  the  proprietors  and  clergy,  and 
ascertaining  all  the  statistics  connected  with  the  various  places,  we  did  not  meet  with 
one  heritor  who  did  not  grant  ground  for  a  school-house  and  garden  in  the  locality  fixed 
upon,  in  Skye  I  went  from  Portree  to  the  parish  of  Dunvegan  to  attend  the  Com- 
munion, which  was  adminiAtured  in  a  field  close  to  the  burial-sround  of  Kilmnir,  where 
some  of  n)y  ancestors  and  uumy  ot  my  relatives  are  interred.     The  scene  on  this  day  wai» 
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luost  impressive  and  solemn.  Tlie  place  chosen  was  siiip^ilirly  fitted  br  siich  an  occaiion, 
being  a  natural  amnhitheatie,  around  which  tlie  people  sat.  It  was  calculated  there  were 
upwards  of  three  tiiousand  people  present  ;  and  a  more  attentive  and  apparently  devout 
congregation  I  have  seldom  witnessed  assembled  together.  There  was  a  large  tent, 
formed  of  spnrs  and  oars  covered  with  sails,  erected  for  the  minister  and  his  assistant, 
while  some  of  the  better  class  erected  other  tents  for  their  own  use.  The  church-bell 
rang  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  not  one  word  was^spuken  by  any  one  in 
this  great  congregation. 

"The  day  was  most  beautiful,  a  lovely  summer  day ;  the  place  of  meeting  was  admirably 
chosen,  there  being  a  kind  of  ascent  on  the  field,  which  made  a  raised  gallery.  Several 
small,  romantic  glens  led  to  it,  by  which  the  people  came  to  the  place  of  worship.  The 
sun  shone  brightly,  the  winds  were  asleep,  and  nothing  broke  the  solemn  silence  save  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  echoing  amidst  the  rocks,  or  the  subtlued  sighs  of  the  people.  The 
preacher,  on  such  an  occasion,  has  great  power  over  his  audience.  Tiic  Gaelic  language 
IS  peculiarly  favourable  for  solemn  effect.  The  people  seem  enfolded  by  the  pastoral  and 
orugy  scenery  around  them — the  heavens  over  their  heads  seem  cmbl(;matic  of  the 
residence  of  the  Ood  whom  they  worship  and  of  the  final  home  they  are  taught  to  hope 
for.  They  delight  to  hear  the  voice  of  prayer  ascending  from  the  place  where  they  stan<l 
to  that  throne  above  from  which  nothing  but  the  blue  sky  seems  to  divide  them  ;  and 
when  all  the  voices  of  such  a  vast  congregation  are  united  in  religious  adoration,  the 
whole  creation  round  seems  to  be  praising  Ood.  I  have  indeed  witnessed  the  effect  of 
Gaelic  preaching  and  of  the  singing  of  the  Psalms  in  that  language,  such  as  would  now 
appear  almost, incredible. 

*'  Standing  among  the  thousands  on  that  day  assembled  round  the  old  churchyard  of 
Kilmuir — a  place  hallowed  by  many  tender  associations — I  never  did  feel  more  over- 
lowered. 

"In  singing  the  last  verse  of  the  seventy-second  Psalm  in  our  own  beautiful  Gaelic 
version,  the  vast  crowd  stood  up,  and  repeated  the  last  stanza  and  re-sung  it  with  rapt 
enthusiasm.  On  this  occasion  the  iirst  sermon  was  preached  by  the  minister  of  a  neigli- 
bouring  parish.  . 

"There  were  but  two  Table  Services,  at  which  a  vast  number  of  communicants  sat. 
The  tables,  and  places  for  sitting,  were  constructed  of  green  sods,  decently  covered.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  one  of  these  tables,  and  of  preaching  at  the  conclusion  a 
thanksgiving  sermon  from  the  words,  'Grow  iu  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  When  the  whole  service  was  over,  many  old  people,  who  had 
known  my  father  and  grandfather,  caiiie  to  offer  me  their  affectionate  ble.ssing. 

"Tlie  appearance  of  Loch  Dunvegan  that  evening,  covered  with  small  boats  conveying 
the  hearers  to  their  homes,  and  the  crowds  of  people  winding  their  way  among  the  dark 
mountains,  was  singularly  striking. 

"I  feel  assured  that  such  a  scene  as  the  Communion  Service  that  day  at  Dunvegan  has 
never  since  been  witnessed  in  Skye,  and  I  greatly  fear  never  will  be  again.  A  gloomy 
fanaticism  followed  the  breaking  up  of  the  Established  Church,  and  perhaps  in  no  part 
of  the  country  did  this  bitterness  exist  more  strongly  than  in  the  Western  Islands.  In 
Skye  especially  it  led  to  dividing  families  and  separating  man  from  man,  and  altogether 
engendered  strife  which,  I  fear,  it  will  take  years  to  calm  down. 

"I  returned  to  Portree  to  join  the  venerable  Principal  and  my  other  friends." 

B. 

A  CttACK  ABOOT  TUB  KlUK  FOR  KiSTBA  FOLK. 
Fird  Crack. 

Sawiders.  Are  ye  gaun  to  lee'  the  Kirk,  John  t 

JoAn.  Deed,  Saunders,  I  am  no  vera  keen  about  it ;  are  ye  gaun  to  lee't  yoursel'  f 

S.  No  yet,  I  am  thinkin' ;  what  for  should  I?  I  ha'e  been  an  elder  in't  for  twenty 
years  come  the  winter  sawcramcnt,  and  it's  no  a  waur  Kirk  but  a  hantle  better  ane  syii' 
I  cam'  till't,  and  until  it  gets  waur,  I'll  bide  and  end  my  days  in't,  aud  if  it  gets  waur, 
I  can  aye  lee't  whan  I  like. 

J.  Ye'U  no  ha'e  heerd  the  deputations  I'se  warrant  ? 

S.  Whame?  Did  I  no  !  if  we  are  no  wise  it's  no  for  want  o' tellin.*  It  puts  my  auld 
head  in  confusion  a'  this  steer  ! 

J.  They're  surely  desperat'  keen  o'  the  fechtan  thae  ministers  wi'  a'  their  crack  about 
britherlf  love  and  peace ! 
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S,  Ye  way  say  sae  John,  but  yo  ken,  as  the  auld  sayin'  hacs't,  "the  best  men  are  but 
men  at  the  beat. " 

J  Na',  that's  a  truth  !  But  pity  me,  could  tliey  no  maun  to  reform  the  kirk  withoot 
sic  a  bizz  t  sic  a  fetchin'  in  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies,  l^a,  tlia'll 
no  do,  thae  maun  ]ia,'e  a  Convention  like  the  Chartists. 

S.  A  Convocation,  John. 

J.  Woel,  weel,  it's  qo  the  rioht  Tarliament,  that's  a'.  And  that's  no  eneuch,  for  they 
maun  houtl  meetin's  every  ither  day  in  their  ain  parishes,  and  ower  and  aboon,  they 
ninun  tnk'  tlieir  neebours'  parishes  in  hand.  Na,  they're  no  dune  yet,  for  they  maun 
hii'o  coniiniltees  o'  a'  the  impudent,  speaking,  fashious,  conceited  chiels,  that  are  aye 
first  and  foremost  in  every  steer  ;  and  tue  keep  them  hett,  they're  aye  bleeziiig  at  their, 
wi'  circulars,  newspaiiers,  and  a<idresses,  and  gif  ony  o'  them  change  their  mind,  be  he 
miniBter  or  man,  or  uaur  to  think  for  hiinsel',  he  is  cry'd  doon  tor  a'  that's  bad  and 
wicked  !     Nh,  it's  despt'iatc  wnrk,  Saunders ! 

S.  Deed,  John,  the  Kpcoi  it  that's  abroad 's  gien  me  iinco  concern  for  the  velfare  o' 
the  Kirk  o'  Scotland,  but  niair  especially  fur  the  Church  o'  Christ  in  the  land.  It's 
richt  that  nien  should  ha'e  their  ain  o)iinionH,  and  if  they  think  them  glide,  to  baud 
them  up  and  spread  them  in  a  richt  and  Christian  way ;  but  this  way  the  ministera  ha'e 
enoo  o'  gaun  to  work,  1  canna  persuade  niysil'  is  in  uccordunce  wi'  the  speerit  o'  the 
apostles,  wha  gied  themselves  wholly  tae  prayer  and  the  pr*;aching  o'  the  word,  and 
were  aye  thank fu'  whan  they  had  liberty  t»  do  baith,  and  whu  said  that  "the  servant 
of  tiic  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  towards  all  men,"  and  "that  tho'  we  should 
gi'e  our  bodies  to  be  burned,  we  were  iiotliing.  uiil>-.'is  we  had  that  love  that  thinketh  no 
evil,  that  beareth  all  things,  that  hopeth  all  tliin^^s." 

/.  They  put  me  in  mind  o'  bees  buminiu'  and  fleeing  aboot  and  doin'  little  wark,  and 
makiu'  nae  kame  in  their  nin  sknip  just  nfore  castin  ,  or  like  thae  w  riter  bodies  at  »n 
election  gaun  gallopiu'  aboot  the  kiutru,  keepin'  the  steam  up  wi'^ speeches,  and  news- 
pijiers,  till  the  poll  be  bye. 

S.  I  canna  weel  understaun't,  for  there  are  gude  gude  men  amang  them.  They  are 
surely  sair  mislaid  ?  for  naedoot  they  think  they  re  richt.  I  tiiink  that  pledging  way  is 
a  sad  snare  tae  the  conscience ;  it  baitli  keeps  a  man  frae  seein'  that  he's  wraug,  or  when 
he  sees  himsei'  wrang,  frae  puttin'  himsel'  richt. 

•/.  It  wad  be  Faither  Matthews,  maybe,  that  pit  that  plan  in  their  head  ? 

S.  Oo,  the  men  are  perfect  sincere,  and  gaun  uboot,  doubtlciis,  to  pit  folk  in  mind  o' 
what  they  think  their  duty,  and  o'  their  riclitsand  preeveleges. 

/.  Sincere  1  It's  nae  comfort  tae  me  tae  tell  me  whan  a  man's  gaun  to  cut  my  throat 
that  he's  sincere  ;  and  as  tae  stirrin'  up  the  folk  to  mind  their  ain  richts,  they  needna 
think  that  necessar',  for  if  the  folk  are  wranged,  they'll  lin't  oot  wi'oot  the  ininiste;^  tellin' 
them.  If  a  man  has  a  sair  leg  or  a  sick  body  ye  needna  keep  prokin'  at  him  and  roarin' 
in  his  lug  a'  day  that  he's  no  weel ;  or  if  he  s  in  jail,  or  turned  oot  o'  his  hoose  tae  the 
streets,  ye  needna  be  threepin'  doon  his  throat  that  he  canna  be  (omfortable.  he  kens 
that  better  than  you  ;  but  if  ye  get  hand  o'  a  nervish  Heed  waik  body  a  doctor  can  per- 
suade him  that  he  8  deean,  and  male' him  ruin  himsel' wi'  poo<lers  and  bottles  ;  and  if  he's 
hett  tempered  and  proud,  a  Chartist  can,  maybe,  persuade  him  that  he's  a  slave,  and 
bound  wi  aims.  Noo,  a'  this  mischief  comes  frae  gabby  s]icukei's  wha  mak'  the  evil,  and 
then  lee'  decent  folk  tae  reform  it. 

S,  Ye're  ower  hett  on't  yeraelf,  John,  /con  see  gude  on  baith  sides,  and  difficulties  on 
a'  and  intickle  tae  reform,  tho'  no  eneuch  tae  destroy  ;  but  here  comes  the  Dominii>  and 
Will  Jamieson,  the  tailor,  alang  the  road,  and  ye's  get  it  noo..  lad,  for  ye're  in  the  hands 
o' the  Philistines. 

/.  I  am  but  a  plain  weever,  Sannders,  and  no  fit  tae  argue  wi'  the  Dominie,  tho'  I 
carena  about  stickiu'  up  tae  Will,  for  him  and  me  has  mony  i  fecht  at  meal  hours  about 
this  Non-Intrusion  ;  but  ye're  un  elder  o'  the  kirk,  and  should  staun'  up  fur't.  Let  us 
sit  doon  on  the  brigg  here,  it's  a  grand  place  for  a  crack. 

Dominie   Good  diiy,  Alexander — good  day,  John. 

8.  «fc  J.  Gude  day  tae  ye  baith. 

WUl.  Ye'll  be  at  yer  auld  wark,  nae  doot.  haudin'  up  the  Kirk? 

J.  An'  ye'll  he  at  yer  auld  wark,  pullin't  iloon  ? 

S.  Indeed,  John  and  me  war' jist  cracking  uboot  our  auld  Kirk,  and  I^e  thln^  ye're 
gaun  tae  ding  it  doon  a'  thegither. 

J.  Na,  I  ken  naethiug  about  it,  Mnister  Am  unco  concerned  for  its  walfure,  and  me 
and  Saunders  are  muck^  o'  ae  mind  that  there's  someUiiiKr  far  wrane  whae'er  hues  tho 
blaiitH 
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D,  You  may  snyso,  John  ;  tlicy  ure  surely  fur  wrong  wlien  Ministers  of  tlie  Gospd  rnn 
be  forced  upon  reulttitning  conL'regutions  og«inst  tlie  will  of  tlio  people  ;  when  the  civil 
power  can  intiMferc  with  the  Cliiuch  in  the  discharge  of  hrr  Hpintuiil  duties  ;  when  the 
State,  not  Christ,  assumes  to  he  head  of  the  Church.  When  nil  power  of  exeroisinir 
Ciiurch  discipline  is  taken  from  her,  enrely,  then,  Ichabod,  "  the  glory  is  departed,"  may 
be  written  upon  her  walls  ! 

Will,  An'  the  ministers  maun  gang  noo  tac  the  Court  o'  Session  tne  get  a  text  for  their 
sermons,  and  tac  sea  wha's  tne  be  let  into  the  communion  tuble,  for  nae  minister  nor 
elder  can  cheep  noo  unless  wi'  their  bidiling,  and — 

J.  That's  a  wheen  blethers,  'Will !  an'  il'n  aye  your  wny  to  run  afT  wi'  the  harrows. 

S.  Stnp  noo  lads,  dinna  begin  the  fechtiii'  like  twa  degs  owcr  a  bane.  Hut  1  wad  like, 
llr.  Brown,  tae  lienr  your  oi>inion  anent  this  nuostion.  Ye  ha'e  mentioned  mony  a  bad 
thing  (as  ye  snv)  that's  come  tne  the  Kirk,  an  it's  no  cai>y  to  pick  a'  the  threeds  out  o' 
sii!  a  ravelled  hank,  but  gif  tlie  tae  half  was  true  o'  what  ye  say,  I  wadna  stay  in  the 
Kirk  anither  sabbath,  unless  we  could  get  things  mended  I  But  either  o'  us  are  far  mis- 
taken.    But  first  o'  a',  what  think  ye  o'  the  Non-Intrusion  question  ? 

D.  I  think  that  no  man  should  be  minister  in  nny  i)arish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people.     I  thought  this  question  was  settled  in  the  mind  of  every  good  man. 

S.  Dp  jye  mean  that  nae  man  should  be  a  minister  o'  a  parish  if  the  folk  Jist  say  they'll 
no  ha'e  him,  wi'oot  gi'en  rliyme  or  riason,  wi'ooi  sayin'  why  or  wherefore,  wi'oot  ^ayin' 
blatk's  yer  e'e  or  ought  against  him  ! 

D,     Just  so,  if  the  Christian  people  say  no — no  it  must  be.     For  who  dare  say  yes  ? 

a.  That  was  aye  the  opinion  o'  the  fiissenters,  but  I  ne'er  kent  thut  it  was  the  law 
o'  the  K'lk,  80  that  it  couldna  be  a  Kirk  at  n'  wi'oot  it. 

D.     It  is  the  law  ;  read  from  First  and  Second   Books  of  Discipline. 

S.  I  ha'e  read  them,  an'  I  couldna  see  that  law  in  them ;  at  least,  if  it  was  in  them  I 
ne'er  kt;rtt  the  state  had  agreed  till't. 

jy^ill.'  Tak'  oot  yer  Books  o'  Di.scipline,  Maister,  i.nd  lead  the  bits  tae  Saunders,  he  an' 
the  like  o'  him  are  keepit  in  darknes.-t. 

J.  He  canna  be  in  darkness  wi'  sic  a  new  light  as  you,  WuU  ;  tho'  I  am  afeard  ye'U 
pruve  but  a  penny  dip  after  a'  ! 

D.  Heie  are  the  Books  of  Discipline.  Let  ns  look  at  them  ;  there  is  the  first  book, 
chap,  iv., — "It  appertaineth  to  the  people  and  every  several  congregation  to  elect  their 
minister." 

S.     There  was  nae  Pawtronage  then  at  a',  it  seems. 

D.  No,  there  was  not  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  people  hnd  a  right  to  elect 
their  minister;  but,  if  within  foity  days  they  did  not  exercise  this  right,  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  counsel— 

J.     He  was  a  kind  o'  Bishop,  I  tak'  it. 

D.  Never  mind — but  he  presented,  after  examination,  a  minister  to  the  vacant  con- 
gregation. Now,  observe  these  words, — "altogether  this  is  to  be  avoided,  that  any  man 
be  violently  intruded  or  thrust  uiton  any  congiegation  ;  "  there,  ye  see,  is  the  Non- 
intrusion ill  the  First  Book  of  Discipline. 

<S'.  Let  me  see't,  sir.  But  what  say  ye,  Mr.  Brown,  to  the  rest  o'  the  passage  T  It's 
no  fair  the  way  you  Non-1  ntrusionista  aye  stop  at  that  part  o'  the  sentence,  for  it  gangs 
on  to  say, — "  But  violent  intrusion  wo  call  not  when  the  counsel  of  the  Church,  in  the 
fear  of  Goil,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  people,  oHereth  unto  them  a  sulficient  man  to 
instruct  them,  whom  they  shall  not  be  forced  to  admit  before  just  examination."  An' 
(juite  richtthat,  but  see,  they  ilaurna  reject  this  man  wi'oot  "justand  sulficient  reason," 
lor  it  says,  *'  that  they  shall  be  mmjiellal,  by  the  censure  of  the  counsel  and  church,  to 
receive  the  person  appointed  and  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  godly  and  learned." 

J.  That  a  no  your  kind  o'  Non-Intrusion,  Will ;  there  can  be  nae  reasons  in  your 
liberty-line? 

<S'.  But  they  tell  me  this  First  Buke  o'  Discipline  was  ne'er  agreed  tae  by  the  State  : 
thatit  was  just  ma<le  by  the  Kirk  whan  she  wa.s  in  the  voluntary  way,  an'  whan  she 
might  nxtk'  what  laws  she  liked  wi'uot  losing  Iier  Establishment,  for  she  wasna  estab- 
lished at  a'. 

IKiil.  Tak'  him,  Mr.  Brown,  then,  tae  the  Second  Book  o'  Discipline,  if  this  one  'ill  no- 
please  him. 

J),  Yes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  what  the  mind  of  the  Church  was  in  reference  ta 
Non-Intiusion  when  that  book  was  composed.  In  chap.  xii.  it  is  declared  "the  liberty 
of  the  election  of  persons  called  to  the  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  observed  without 
interruption  so  long  as  the  Kirk  was  not  corrupted  by  autiuhrist,  sve  desire  to  be  restored 
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and  retained  within  this  realm.  So  tliat  non<  he  intrwii-d  upon  any  congregation  either 
by  the  Prince  or  any  inferior  persons  without  lawful  election,  and  the  assent  of  the 
ueople  over  whom  the  person  ia  placed,  as  the  practice  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive 
Kirlc,  and  good  order,  craves.  And,  because  this  order  which  God's  word  craves  cannot 
aland  yi'iiXx  patronage  and  presentation  to  benefices  used  in  the  Pope's  kirk,  &c.,  ftc, 
and  for  so  much  as  that  manner  of  proceeding  hna  no  ground  in  the  word  of  Ood,  but  %$ 
contrary  to  the  same,  and  to  the  said  liberty  of  election,  they  ought  not  now  to  have 
place  in  this  light  of  reformations."  So,  you  see,  that  patronage  is  "against  the  word 
of  God,"  "flows  from  the  Pope's  rl  urch,"  and  cannot  stand  with  the  liberty  of  «Iectioa 
and  o(  eonsmt  which  the  people  shouM  have." 

lyUl.    That'll  dae  ye  surely,  Saunders  ? 

is.  I  see  the  teetle  o'  that  chapter  ia  "  Certain  special  Heads  o'  Reformatio?,  which  wo 
crave"  Dut  I  ha'e  l)ccn  telt,  and  ne'er  heard  it  contradicted,  that  the  State  ne'er  gied' 
them  this  they  craved. 

D.     The  Second  liook  of  Discipline  was  agreed  to  by  the  State. 


S. 
J. 
D. 
J. 


But  no  this  bit  o't,  for  surely  wi'  a'  they  say  against  pawtronage  they  tnik  it  f 


I'se  wan-ant  they  wadna  tak  Kirk  wi'  sic  an  uuholy  thing,— did  they,  Maister  t 
Why — why,  1  believe  they  did. 

Did  they  lac  !  an*  yut  they   say  that    what    ye  ca'    Non-Intrnsion    couldnn 
staun'  wi't  ! 

Will.  Hut  do  ye  no  see  that  if  they  hadna  ta'en  the  Kirk  wi'  patronage  then,  they 
couldna  ha'e  got  a  Kirk  estabLsiicd  at  a'  7 

J,  I  see  that  as  weel  as  you.  I  see  they  couldna  keep  Non-Intrusion  in  ane  hand  and 
Establishment  in  the  ither  ;  Jiat  these  couldna  staun'  tliegither  ;  but  were  they  no  slcg 
tao  hand  a  grip  o'  a'  gude  c  itablishment  wi'  manses,  >,'ebea,  and  stipends,  wi'oot  Non- 
Intrusion,  than  to  ha'e  a  voluntary  Kirk  wi'oot  patronage, — tiiat's^what  they  should 
dac  yet. 

D.  They  crtUJio^  do  it ;  for  even  though  Non-Intrusion  (as  it  is  in  the  Rooks  of  Dis> 
<'ijilin-  1  niiglit  n<it  have  been  agre»d  to  by  the  State,— tho'  I  .s:»y  :t  was  -it  is  yet  in  the 
Word  •  '  Olid,  and  tiiat  is  enough  for  me, — for  the  Cliurcli  losts  lier  claims,  not  on  her 
liooks  of  UiHcipline  only,  but  also  on  tho  immovable  foundation  of  the  Word  of  God. 

8.  I  am  verradootfu'  uboot  this  way  o'  fatiierin'  ilka  thing  that  comes  into  ane's  hcod 
on  the  Word ;  I  ne'er  ould  i  le  ae  way  o'  Kirk  government  in  tho  Word  o'  Gml. 

D.  What!  you  an  elder  who  have  in  tho  most  solemn  manner  declared  that  you  believe 
the  Presbyterian  form  cf  Church  government  to  be  ogreeuble  to  the  Word  of  God!  you  to 
speak  thus? 

iS'.  Aye !  agreeable  tae  the  swcrit  o*  the  Word,  but  maybe  no  Lund  in  the  letter  o'  the 
Word. 

D.  But  can  you  think  that  tho  great  Head  would  leave  no  dtivctions  to  His  Ohun'h 
as  to  its  government  ? 

S.  Directions  I  there's  nae  doubt  he  has  left  directions ;  he  has  telt  us  that  the  field  o' 
our  wark  is  tho  world,  that  the  seed  is  to  be  sawn,  and  he  has  anpointed  ministers  and 
otiice-bearers  for  the  sawing  o'  the  seed,  and  all  is  to  be  duno  that  much  f.uit  may  bo 
brought  forth  to  the  glory  o'  God ;  but  I  quoslion  if  He  has  gion  verra  preceese  directions 
aboot  the  way  tho  workmen  iu  the  vineyard  are  to  be  appointed,  or  abuot  a'  the  various 
kinds  o'  instruments,  the  pleughs,  tho  harrows,  that  are  to  bo  used  for  cultivating  the 
lield,  or  for  workin't,  san  that  it  may  bring  forth  a  gude  crap. 

IVilL  That'n  queer  doctrine  I  Did  he  no  tell  Moses  that  a'  things  were  to  be  made 
accordin'  to  the  pattern  giun  him  on  the  mount? 

J.  Wha's  speaKin'  a'ooot  Moses,  he  warrant  he  was  obleegod  to  mak'  a'  things  accord- 
in'  tae  the  pattern  because  he  got  ane !  aye,  a  pattern  o'  the  verra  candlesticks,  and  o' 
their  nobs  I  And  doe  ve  no  think  that  (lOtl  could  hae  gii>n  as  (treceeae  a  pattern  o'  the 
Christian  Kirk  if  it  had  been  his  wuU,  that  there  should  li"  a<>  form  for  the  whole  world  f 
or  as  Saunders  would  say.  If  every  field  and  every  soil  was  just  to  be  ploughed,  harrowed, 
untl  sawn  doon  in  the  same  way? 

Will.  I  would  think,  John,  the  truth  wad  be  truth  in  every  part ;  that  if  b  thing  was 
tnie  in  Scotland,  it  wad  be  true  in  every  ither  part  o'  the  world. 

/,  I  would  think  sae  tae,  Will,  but  we  are  no  snuakin'  about  the  t'Ulh,  but  ahoot  Ihi 
way  o'  ji'lfin't,  and  it  docsmi  hinder  a  man  to  get  tne  ttutit  a^i  weel  as  joii,  tho'  hedoesna 
clap  on  your  specks  tae  ere  I ! 

JJ  lUit,  Ale.x:ander,  I  tiiink  it  is  hardly  (lossible  for  any  unprejudiced  man  to  rend  tin 
Ni-\v  Te-stunifUt,  and  not  to  st»e  cle.ir  intimations  of  thi*  will  of  the  great  Head  of  the 
tJhurch,  iu  alea'nco  to  the  right  inherent  in  its  members  to  elect  their  pa.<«toi «;  or  at  all 
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erents,  to  exeroiso  surh  nn  influence  in  their  selection,  as  to  prevent  anyone  being  placed 
over  them  without  his  first  beinj^  tried  by  the  people.  • 

8.  1  canna  say,  Mr.  Brown,  that  I  ever  saw  tliut  very  i;learly  set  doon  in  the  word  o' 
Ood ;  whar  do  ye  find't  ? 

D.  In  the  history  we  have  of  the  election  of  an  Apostle,  and  of  a  Deacon,  and  in  tiio 
commands  which  are  given  to  the  Christian  people,  to  beware  of  false  prophets,  to  try 
the  spirits ;  examples  which  if  followed,  and  commands  whicli  if  obeyed,  are  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  any  view  of  Church  Uoveinnient  but  the  one  recognised  by  the  popular 
party  in  the  church  of  Scotland. 

J.    That's  a'  verra  full  text  that  ye  line,  niaister. 

Will.  Ureak  it  doon  for  them,  and  gie  tliem't  in  parts  then  ;  begin  wi'  the  election  o' 
the  Apostles  and  Deacons. 

D.  That's  easily  done,  and  1  candidly  think  ought  to  convince.  We  have  an  account 
of  the  election  of  an  apostle  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  is  there  said,  '*  And  they 
appointed  two,  Joseph  called  Barsabas,  who  was  surnamed  Justus,  and  Matthias.  And 
they  prayed,  and  said.  Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether 
of  thestf  two  thou  hast  chosen,  that  he  may  take  part  of  this  ministry  and  upoatteship, 
from  whi'h  Judos  by  transgression  fell,  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.  And  t(fey 
gave  forth  their  lots :  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias  ;  and  he  was  numbered  with  tho 
eleven  Apos  les."     Is  not  that  popular  election  ? 

S.  I  candidly  t<dl  you  that  I'm  verra  doubtlul  about  it ;  for  ye'l  notice,  in  the  first 
place,  wl'.in  it's  said  "<A>'»/ appointed  two,"  and  " //tr.v  prayed, "  uud  'V/io/gave  forth 
their  lots,"  it  doetina  say  wha  diil  this,  the  people  or  the  apo«tles.  Then  see  again  it 
wasna  them  that  seWted  but  Christ;  "shew  whether  of  these  two  r/iow  hast  chosen," 
for  He  hiid  chosen  all  the  others;  and  lastly,  the  mind  of  Christ  was  found  out  by  lot! 
My  opinion  is,  that  this  wiw  a  mprriinlural  way  o'  chrosiu'  out  an  officebearer, — ano 
that's  :io  in  the  Christian  Cliurch  at  a'  uoo,  viz.,  tni  ii/x>.slh\ 

Will.   It  proves  to  my  mind  that  folk  should  hae  a  say  in  the  election  o'  a  minister. 

J.   it  proves  jist  as  we'd  vote  by  bdlot  I 

D.  I  am  nieixdy  stating  you  my  opinion,  and  j'ou  have  a  ])erfect  lij^ht  to  state  your*. 
I  think  of  course  that  the  election  of  .Muttliias  is  inteudfd  to  guiile  tlie(.'hristian  Church 
in  all  ngi'S.     This  opinion  is  confirmed  liy  v.  lint  took  place  in  the  (dectiug  of  u  deacon. 

J.  We  hae  nae  deacons  at  a"  noo  ;  the  only  am-  I  ever  kent  wus  auld  Jock  Morton, 
the  deacon  o'  the  tailors. 

."  Whist,  John,  wi'  your  nonsense  ;  irony  o"  our  Kiiks  hne  deacons,  and  we  would 
hae  them  here  if  the  ollii-e  o'  tin  deacon  wasn.i  performi'd  by  the  ehiers,  ami  I  think  the 
two  !!»!icejt  should  be  distinct  in  every  Christian  congregation. 

Wilt.   And  elected  by  the  people. 

D.  That.  I  think  is  intimated  very  denrly  and  beyond  all  d ,  ')t,  in  the  history  given 
us  in  the  sixth  (diaptcr  of  the  Acts.  Tlnre  lan  be  no  doubt  tii..t  tln-y  were  elected  by 
the  people,  for  we  read  that  the  twelve  ralliil  the  miiltihidf.  and  said,  "wherefore, 
brethren,  look  ye  out  anion  ^  you  men  whom  we  will  api)oint  over  this  business,  but 
>\e  will  give  oui.ielve.T  continually  to  iimyer  an  1  the  ministry  of  the  word,"  and  it  u 
added  that  the  saying  pleased  tho  people,  and  that  they  elected  thed(!aconsaccor<lingly  ; 
what  can  bo  plainer  ? 

S.  But  a  deacon's  no  a  minister,  he  doesna  tea<;h— but  looks  aft^r  the  poor  ;  and  it 
wasbutricht  ami  fair  that  tlm  folk  that  subscribed  the  money  slionM  elect  i'rae  amongst 
them,  them  that  were  to  pay  it  awa  ;  and  when  the  people  pay  their  ministers  it  will  Ik? 
time  eneuch  to  quastioii  wln-tlier  they  should  elect  them. 

J.  It's  my  mind,  frae  reidin'  that  history,  th.it  had  it  no  l)een  for  thogru.nldingo'  tint 
firecians  against  the  Hebrews,  for  thiir  widows  no  gettin'  tln-ir  ain  share  o'  (hf  puir.t 
money,  there  wad  hae  been  nue  .j'-aroi-.s  at  a' !  There's  twa  things,  hoo'ever,  gicn  us 
plain  then>,  nanndy,  that  the  kirk  had  di-ni'ons  //i'H,  and  that  the  rniniHters  ^.eii  them< 
selves  wholly  to  prayer  anil  preaching  o'  the  woril  thru,  hut  1  canii  •  see  thae  twa  Uiin^N 
in  the  kirk  mio,  ai.d  surely  tliae  thin;;s  are  |ilain<r  than  Non- Intrusion. 

]).  Jf  the  |)eople  then  were  enabled  to  jiidije  of  men  h;tviiig  sn'.'.li  high  ipialiHi^tioris 
as  these  "  Men  of  honest  re|H)rt,  full  of  tho  Holv  (ihost  and  wisdoni,"  I  think  th>-y  imii 
hanlfy  ever  he  called  upon  to  .judge  of  higher.  WouM  that  th  y  had  a  Iwdy  from  whom 
they  could  make  such  noble  selectiona  ! 

S.  Ye  may  say  sue,  maister  !  and  would  that  we  had  w'  a  body  o'  .  ommnnicants  an 
electoiy,  ami  that  we  had  sic  a  pn-sbytery  as  the  anostles  to  chack  their  election  !  that's 
what  !  sj»y,  IIkiI  thiiiffs  thul  miijlif  irork  wr^t  /•wurh  tli<'n  will  vn  dni-  »  »>. 

Will.  1 11  ne'er  agree  tae  that '     There's  na  ■tiling  surely  should  l»c  in   the  Christian 
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Church  noo  that  wasna  in  the  Christian  Church  then  ;  if  there  is,  it  canna  be  accordin* 
to  the  word  o'  God. 

/.  Maething  in  the  C'hristinn  Church  noo  but  what  was  iii't  then  !  Whare  will  ye 
get  parishes,  and  piirish  Kiiks,  and  stipend,  and  glebes,  and  heritoi's'  nieetinf{s  in  the 
early  Christian  Kirk  '  1  wnnder,  Will,  hoo  ye  ever  cam  intae  the  Kirk  o'  Scotland  wi' 
that  wheen  nonsense  ?  It  ye  hadna  some  scent  o'  sense  in  ye,  I  wadna  wunder  tae  hear 
ye  propose  that  a'  the  communicants  noo  should  kiss  ane  anithcr,  as  they  did  then. 

Will.  The  matters  ower  serious  for  that  jokin';  ye're  frightened  for  the  argument 
alioot  tryin'  the  spci'i  its  ;  that's  aye  hair  in  yt-r  neck. 

<S'.  1  wish  ye  would  Imitli  tak'  an  exami»le  frae  Mr.  Brown,  wha  states  his  arguments 
calmly  and  decently,  and  then  lets  folk  judge  it.  What's  your  mind  on  that  passage 
uboot  tryin'  the  siK^erits  ? 

D.  The  passage  i.s  this,  "  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit  but  try  the  spirits,  whether 
they  are  of  (Joii,  iH-cause  many  false  prophets  are  gone  into  the  world."  These  are  the 
woixls  of  the  belovi'tl  disciple,  who  probably  had  in  his  eye  the  equally  clear  command- 
ment of  his  master,  "  Beware  of  false  prophets,  who  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but 
inwardly  are  ravenous  wolves." 

^.  And  what  do  tlieae  possages,  do  you  think,  prove  ? 

D.  They  prove  that  "the  spirits,"  "the  prophets,"  or  "  ministers"  are  to  be  tried 
by  the  dtuciples :  tiiat  this  is  not  a  privilege  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Church,  which 
they  may  or  may  not  exercise,  which  the  Church  can  give  or  take  away  ;  but  that  it  is  a 
solemn  duty  which  the  Chiistian  |>eo]ile  must  perform,  as  they  shall  answer  to  their 
great  Head  ;  now  our  Kirk,  believing  that  the  Christian  people  had  during  the  sway  of 
moderatiam  been  deprived  of  thi.s  right,  and  desiring  to  legislate  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  divl  in  ISM  ]>ass  the  much  abused  veto-law. 

J.  A  lang  text  again.  Mr.  Brown  1  but  1  dootna  Saunders  would  gie  a  gude  comment 
on't. 

S.  It  seems  tae  me  verra  doobtfu'  what  is  meant  by  the  command  "  try  the  spirits." 
Some  conunenters  think  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  gilt  o'  the  Speerit  which  the  early 
Chiistian  Churck  liad  -this  |>ower  o'  dihcernin'  the  speerita  o'  ither  men — tae  ken 
whether  they  should  be  admitted  as  church  members,  of  tae  ken  whether  the  prophets 
were  tellin'  the  truth  or  tellin'  lies  when  they  were  foretelling  tilings  to  come.  But 
even  grantin'  that  the  meanin'  o'  the  pa.ssage  is  sr.ch  as  you  mak'  itoot,  what's  tae  hinder 
the  disciple  frae  trying  speerits  noo  as  then,  and  frae  being  beware  of  false  prophets  ? 
Every  disciple  in  the  {mrisb  Church  should  try  the  speerit  of  the  parish  minister,  and  if 
he  doesna  tnink  that  he  is  guitled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  he's  no  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, he  should  try  the  speerit  o'  anititer  minister. 

lyUl.  But  what  if  ye  hae  nac  ither  minister  tae  gang  till ;  I  maun  tak'  the  parish 
minister  though  ye  dinua  like  him,  or  else  want. 

S.  A  sttir,  sair  business,  black  busiiitsi,  if  a  presbytery  o'  ministers  meeting  in  the 
name  o'  Christ,  pit  in  a  man  that  doesna  preach  the  glad  tidings  o'  the  gos(K-l  fully  and 
freely  I  Sic  things  may  b<;,  but  we  are  a'  sinfu'  men,  an'  there's  nae  system  perfect  ;  and 
even  if  there  war  popular  ehvtion,  we  read  o'  a  time  when  they  wull  not  endure  sound 
doctrine,  but  after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  tae  themselves  teachers,  having  itch- 
tug  ears,  and  they  ^hall  turn  away  these  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  into 
fables  ;  and  I'm  auld  eneuch  tae  ken  that  there's  as  muckle  pawtronage,  o'  as  tyrannical 
a  kind  as  e'er  was  in  the  Kirk,  among  mony  dissenters— that  they're  no  a  bit  better 
pleased,  nor  sae  weel  pleased  inooy  o'  them,  wi'  their  ministers,  than  we  are  wi'  ours, 
and  they  liae  nae  cause  ta*:  bo  sue. 

Will.  But  ist  no  an  unnaturfcl  thing  pawtronage? 

•V.  It  may  l>e  unnatural  tae  see  a  (terman  lad  and  an  EnKlish  lassie  nwre  the  great 
British  emjtire,  but  like  pawtronage,  it  works  maybe  better  than  if  the  King  was  tae  be 
elected. 

J.  But  do  ye  think,  maister,  that  a  Kirk  canna  be  a  Kirk  o'  Christ  unless  the  folk 
hae  the  power  ye  sfieak  o'  I 

D.  No  Church  can  l)e  a  Church  of  Christ  unless  it  olxya  C4irist's  cotnmands. 

J.  Dootless;  but  then  ye  see  a'  the  dispute  is  alwot  what  the  commands  o'  Christ  arc, 
nn'  if  they  bo  what  ye  mak'  them  «ot  ta«!  be,  if  the  jieople  maun  a'  try  the  fijHfeiits  o* 
their  juistors,  what  biiam'  o'  the  Kiit  o'  Scoiland  up  t4ie  1834  '  Wha  tryed  the  s|>eerita 
o'  thae  ministers  that  are  crying  oot  sae  niiukli-  aliotit  the  licht  u'  the  people  tae  do  sae 
noo?  Wlia  tryed  the  si»eent  o'  that  Inuglegged  chiel.  wha  d'ye  cof  him,  wi'  the  spat* 
and  umberella,  that  cam'  here  wi'  the  deputation  {  1  am  telt  there  wasua  twenty  signed 
his  call. 
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Will.  The  pnatoral  relation  canna  bo  formed  witUoot  full  consent,  for  ho  that  cometh 
in,  ye  ken,  by  a  wrang  door,  i  j  a  thief  and  a  robber. 

J.  Sae  be  it;  but  if  he  comes  in  by  the  wrang  door,  and  stays  in,  he  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  till  he  gangs  out  iind  comes  in  by  the  riclit  way  ;  but  will  ony  o'  ye  tell  me  what 
way  the  Kirk  o'  Scotbuid  was  before  the  passing  o'  this  veto  ? 

D.  For  112  ye.irs  she  was  under  moderate  rule,  nnd  the  tights  of  the  Christian  people 
were  tianipled  upon. 

WiH.  The  Christian  people  conldna  cheep,  they  had  nae  power  at  a',  and  the  kirk 
wasna  gaun  accordiu'  to  the  mind  o'  God,  but  clean  against. 

J.  We  hac  surely  been  in  a  desperate  state. 

Will.  We  couldna  weel  be  waur. 

J.  I'sc  wpiraut  the  Kiik  o'  Scotland  couldna  be  a  Kirk  o'  Christ  then. 

Will.  Deed  she  was  far  frae't. 

J,  I  canna  thole  this  nonsense!  If  she  wasna  a  Kirk  o*  Christ,  hoo  did  a'  they  minis- 
ters th.it  are  bleezing  against  her  come  into  her  at  a'  '<  hoo  did  ye  l)(;>ome  a  communicant 
in  her?  hoo  did  God  bli'ss  her,  and  mak*  her  a  blessing  ?  And  if  she  huh  a.  Kirk  o'  Chri.st 
without  your  vetoes,  would  she  no  continue  a  Kirk  o'  Christ  tlio  a'  your  vetoes  wore  done 
awa'  wi',  and  a'  this  strama&h  put  an  cud  to,  and  siic  to  gang  back  to  what  she  was  bo- 
fore  1834  t 

8.  Tae  gang  hack,  but  in  truth  taegang  forward  !  for  Vse  desperate  keen  for  gude  re- 
form, and  wad  like  the  folk  had  mair  power  ;  but  I  wad  like  to  get  it  in  n  legal  way  ;  I 
would  like<o  improve  the  machine,  put  in  new  screws,  and  niend  wliat  was  awanting,  and 
gie't  plenty  o'  oil ;  but  I'm  n^for  hreakinq  down  the  machine  a'  thnjithcr  that  has  done 
sae  mucklo  gude,  because  it's  wo  fashioned  to  the  pattern  o'  this  man  or  that.  It  was 
that  veto  law  played  a'  the  mischief ! 

J.  Wi'oot  ev  being  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  t  according  as  Mr.  Brown  ays't 
doun. 

Will.  It  V  •  ■      leeable  to  the  word  o'  God. 

/.  Was't  ?  -.  '.(1  us  that  a'  the  disciples  should  try  the  sneerils-r-that  n'  the  disciples 
should  hae  a  l../  in  the  election  o'  n  n.inister  ;  noo  ane  wad  tiiink  that  the  Kirk  wouhl 
gie  ns  popular  election  after  that.  Na,  says  tiie  Kirk,  nano  o'  the  female  disciples — 
and  the  female  disciples  were  among  the  greatest  ornamenta'of  the  early  Kirk-nano  o' 
them  are  to  hae  a  say — nane  o'  the  yoinig  men  are  to  liae  a  sity — naae  o'  the sorvant-lads 
are  to  hae  a  say — nane  but  the  male  heads  are  tae  cheep — as  if  a'  the  .sense  o'  .he  congre- 
gation was  in  their  heads  ;  and  little  sense  after  u'  maun  be  in  them  !  fur  it's  no  expected 
o'  them  that  they  can  hae  sense  eneuch  tae  gic  reasons  ;  but  just  t«e  say,  No  !  That's 
a  droll  way  o'  trying  the  spetrits,  anil  L,  idg  ready  to  gie  a  reason  for  the  faith  that's  in 
them  tae  every  man.  Noo  tho  veto  was  nathcr  agreeable  to  tin;  word  o'  God  as  it's  laid 
down  by  you,  nor  was  it  agreeable  to  the  law  o'  the  Iiuul  as  laid  down  by  all  the  judges. 
And,  it  she  has  got  into  this  scrape  it  wasna  for  want  o'  tellin'  \ud  warnin'.  Mony  a 
time  it  was  said  in  the  Assembly  that  a'  this  mischief  wad  come.  Kven  th"  gude  I)r. 
M'Crie,  I'm  telt  by  Mr.  Struthers,  said  before  the  House  o'  Commons  afore  it  was  passed, 
that  the  Kirk  had  nae  powers  tae  pass  this  law,  and  that  it  wad  bring  us  into  confusion. 

H.  I  am  clear  about  its  unlawfulness,  and  that  when  tho  Kirk  passed  that  law  she 
took  the  fiist  word  o'  fly  ting,  and  that  her  determination  to  keep  that  law,  tho'  it  has 
been  declared  illegal,  has  been  tho  grand  cause  o'  her  K'te  troubles. 

Will.  There  ye  gang  with  your  Erastianism,  putting  the  law  o'  the  land  higher  than 
the  law  of  God — putting  the  cecvil  courts  aboon  the  Church  of  Christ— making  the  king 
the  hcr.d  o'  the  Kiik. 

J.  Hae  ye  got  into  this  line,  Will,  o'  calling  your  neighbour  nicknames  ;  and  cram- 
ming doon  folks'  throats  opinions  the^  abominate,  and  putting  sentiments  in  their 
tongufj  they  never  uttered  ?    It's  no  fair. 

JJ.  Neither  is  it  fair  for  you  to  assert  that  the  church  diiiuboys  the  law  and  is  »  rebel  ? 
'    »v.  Does  she  no  disobey  the  law  ? 

D.  No  I  for  she  denies  that  it  is  the  law. 

iS.  But  haena  the  ceevil  courts  declared  that  the  Kirk  brake  the  law,  and  broke  her 
bargain  wi'  tho  state,  when  she  pas-sed  the  «^eto;  thai  sh'j  interfered  wi'  the  ceevil  richts 
o'  pautrons,  and  that  as  lang  as  she  keeps  the  veto  she's  breaking  tlic  law  i 

D.  Yes,  the  civil  courts  have  aeclan>d  so,  but  tho  Church  Courts  have  declared 
olherwise.  Now  the  Church  Courts  are  as  much  courts  of  tho  country  as  tho  civil 
courts  are,  ond  have  an  eiiuaf  linht  with  them  to  interpret  law  as  atfeitiiig  the  church  ; 
you  surely  do  not  think  thnl  tlie  civil  courts  should  have  the  power  ot  1  lying  down  tho 
Liw  to  the  Church  ;  as  to  what  her  duly  in  in  spiiilual  m  atcrs;  that  would  be  subject- 
iii'  the  Cl.urch  to  the  State  with  a 
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8.  Na !  nael>o(ly  tliat  I  ken  thinks  soe,  and  Mr.  Simpson  tells  me  that  the  ceevil 
courts  intend  nao  sic  tiling,  but  only  lay  doon  the  bargain  tlie  Kirk  made  wi'  th*  Stat* 
tae  keep  her  till't.  Let  ine  speir  at  you,  Sir,  are  there  ony  laws  o'  the  State  aboot  the 
puttin'  in  o'  ministers  at  a'  f  or  has  the  State  left  the  established  Kirk  to  mak  ony  law 
Hhe  likes — tae  hae  patronage  or  nae  patronage — election  by  the  male  heads — an  election 
by  the  communicants,  just  as  she  pleases — tae  try  what  man  she  likca  for  a  parish  or  no 
tae  try ,  or  are  there  ony  Acts  o'  Parliament  or  ony  laws  o'  the  land  aboot  thau  things  t 

D.  There  have  certainly  been  many  Acts  of  Parliament  about  tlicse  matters. 

Will.  That's  whaur  the  Voluntaiies  say  we  are  wrang,  tae  hae  thae  things  in  Acts  o' 
Parliament  at  a' ! 

</.  An  ye  would  like  tae  hae  Acts,  and  no  tae  be  bund  by  them  I  But  what  I  say  is 
this,  thera's  nae  harm  to  be  bund  tae  a  thing  we  hae  agreed  tae,  nor  to  be  bund  doon 
tae  dae  what's  richt,  and  t«c  walk  in  ae  road  when  it's  for  the  gude  o'  the  hail  com- 
munity, it's  better  this  than  tae  hae  a  voluntary  liberty  o'  loupin  ower  hwlges  and 
dykes. 

S.  You  twa  are  desperate  keen  for  a  colleyshangy,  ye're  aye  interrupting  me  and  Mr. 
Brown.  Ye  were  saying.  Sir,  there  were  dilfercnt  Acts  aboot  the  puttin'  in  o'  ministers ; 
noo  wha  passed  thae  Acts  t  and  for  what  Kirk  ? 

D.  They  were  passed  of  coiirse  by  the  Bi  itish  Parliumont,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

6*.  The  British  Parliament!  is  that  a  ceevil  boily ? 

D.  Undoubtedly  it  is!  you  cannot  Huppose  it  an  ecclcsiiistioal  body  ? 

S.  kVeol,  surely  the  Acts  o'  a  ceevil  bo<ly  nre  ceevil  Acts,  and  whatna  court  but  a 
cccvil  court  should  explain  theia  ? 

D.   Hut  you  will  observe  tliat  these  Acts  refer  to  bpirituiil  and  religious  matters. 

J.  Sae  do  the  Acts  aboot  the  Sabbath-day  ;  for  wasna  Tain  Speira,  that  ne'er-do-wecl, 
afore  the  Shirra,  Friday  was  aught-days,  and  tried  by  him  for  breaking  thae  Acts. 

D.  You  observe,  Saunders,  what  I  before  said  was,  tlint  while  the  civil  courts  should 
interi>ret  these  Acts,  the  Church  Courts  should  interpret  them  as  well. 

Will.  Aitd  that's  but  fair  play.  If  twa  folk  war  disputin'  a)x)ot  a  march  dyke,  it's 
ftiroly  richt  tliut  the  ae  man  should  hae  as  niuekle  say  aboot  it  as  the  tither;  and  sae 
wiian  the  Kirk  and  State  dilfer  abuot  their  march,  it's  but  fair  the  Kirk  should  hae  a 
say  aboot  it  as  weel  us  the  State. 

J.  Aye,  Will— and  baith  should  gang  tae  a  third  pairty— the  ceevil  courts,  that  exr 
plain  a'  bargains,  and  refer  th'3  matter  tae  them.  But  ye  wad  like  the  Kirk  tae  draw 
her  ain  march  wi'  the  State,  and  naebody  tae  challenge't  wi'oot  his  being  caad  an  enemy 
tue  the  Headship ! 

8,  Weel !  1  hae  nae  objections  aa  an  elder,  that  the  ceevil  courts  should  hae  the  »olt 
power  o'  sayan — no  what  a  Kirk  o'  Chrit,t  should  teach  or  do,  that  nae  power  on  yirth 
can  say — but  o'  declaring  what  preeveleges  the  state  has  promised  tae  gie  the  Kirk  o* 
Scotland  U9  nn  tstnldiahhient,  ana  what  she  has  pledged  hersel  tae  dae  while  fttabliahtut. 
1  ken  mysel  that  I  haena  the  education  nor  the  knowledge  tae  ken  law — fur  less  tae  gie 
fl  vote  against  the  judges  and  the  lord  chanceHor  aboot  the  law  o'  the  land.  I^or  do  I 
think  I'm  guun  against  the  headship  in  this ;  for  I  ne'er  kent  tliat  tae  explain  Acts  o' 
Parliament  waa  ane  o'  the  preeveleges  conferred  on  me  as  a  Christian  man.  And  let  m» 
iix — if  the  twtt  couits  ha«>  the  richt  tae  explain  the  verra  some  Act — what's  to  be  dune  if 
they  gie  twa  meanings  tie't  T  they  maun  baith  be  law  t  hoo  can  a  man  serve  twa  maistersT 

J.  Na,  that's  a  truth.  If  the  ceevil  courts  say  ;:he  Act  means  sae  and  sae,  thatt/te 
(raw  in  black;  and  if  the  Kiik  Courts  say  it  means  sae  and  sae,  that  the  craw's  white; 
and  if  I  maun  oiH-y  the  law,  and  if  my  gude  name,  and  my  comfort,  and  the  comfort  o' 
a'  my  f»mily  ;  no,  maybe  the  peacj  and  welfare  o'  the  community  au*l  kirk  de|H.>r.(U  on 
uiy  sayan  whether  the  craw's  white  or  black,  what  i'  the  world  can  I  do,  when  I  want 
tae  dae  whitt's  richt  ? 

J),  l^t  the  Church  Courts  follow  out  their  interpretation  with  spiritual  effects,  snd 
let  the  civil  courts  follow  out  their  interpretation  with  civil  cllccts,  and  tliis  prevents  all 
clashing. 

.v.  Its  a  guy  confused  busineKJt !  and  I  vander  hoo  folk  nre  sae  road  at  onennither 
when  they  ditlVr  oi  't,  nnd  hoo  some  o'  the  lassoeks  and  lads  are  sac  gleg  sure  ab'.ot  it ; 
and  abune  a'  hoo  tluy  would  ding  >loon  a  Kirk  aboot  sic  dillioult  ((uestions.  But  yet  I 
canna  s«->  lioo  your  way  can  keep  tiie  twa  Courts  sMudry  ;  iw  what  if  each  o'  them  bid 
a  man  do  the  same  thing?  Ana  Iin  tel't  that  titis  is  just  what  they  did.  Tho  cce>tl 
courts  in  explaining  the  law,  said  tae  the  |ireabjterie>'  o'  Stralhbogi«  and  Auchterarder, 
"tJudeorbad,  tfit  lino  i*  that  jc  are  tu;;  try  the  lavs-ntc  ami  no  tlie  lol.<-,  am!  if  y» 
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think  him  fit  for  the  place  </<e  laryain  it,  ye  are  to  put  him  in  ;  tht  craw's  black  J" 
Then  the  Kiik  Courts  said  :  "The  law  is  that  ihe  folks  are  tac  try  him,  and  if  tftfif  are 
no  pleased,  ye  are  tae  hae  naething  tae  do  with  him  ;  that's  the  law  ;  the  a'aw's  whitt !" 
"  Black  it  is  !"  says  the  Presbytery  o'  Strathbosie.  "  Gif  ve  say  sae,"  says  the  Kiik 
Conrts,  "  doon  wi'  your  lisheuces,  and  awa  oot  o  your  parislies."  "  We  say  sap,"  says 
the  presbytery  o'  Strathlogie.  "for  we  think  the  ccevil  courts  hae  alane  the  riiht  tue 
tell  us  what's  the  meaning  o  an  Act  o'  Purliament."  "  liicht."  says  the  ceevil  courts  t 
"  and  we']  protect  ye  in  your  parishes,  and  no  let  ye  be  put  to  beggary  for  obeying  the 
law."  "  The  cf arc's  u-hUc  /"  says  the  Presbytery  o'  Auchtcrarder,  "  and  we'l  no  try  the 
presentee."  "  Wrang,"  snys  the  ceevil  couits,  "  wu'l  tine  ye  for  no  doing  your  auty, 
and  for  keeping  a  man  unlawfully  frae  the  parish."  "  Kic^ht,"  says  the  church  couits, 
"and  ne'er  gie  in  that  the  craw's  black,  for  if  ye  dae  }ell  be  enemy  tae  your  Kiik." 
Say  what  ye  like  it's  a  bothersome  business  ! 

D.  But  I  have  a  piactical  qtiestion  to  put  to  you,  Snundcrs.  Supposing  the  civil 
courts  were  to  command  you  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  would  you  as 
an  elder  or  a  member  of  the  Church  obey  it  ? 

fVill,  Ay,  that's  the  question. 

8.  Hoo  can  it  be  a  question  with  a  Christian  man  ?  Surely  even  a  Itabe  in  Christ 
kens  that  it  is  his  duty,  hrst  and  foremost  duty,  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,  tho'  these 
men  should  be  members  of  Parliament,  or  members  of  Ahseuibly,  statesmen  or  church- 
men. 

J.  Weel  done,  Saunders  t 

D,  And  what  would  you  do  then,  if  you  were  put  in  this  position,  the  civil  courts 
telling  you  that,  as  an  office-bearer  in  the  Estublisliment,  you  are  bound  to  do  something, 
which  you  think  contrary  to  your  duty  to  Christ  ? 

S.  I  would  leave  the  Kirk,  I  wadna  try  and  break  the  bargain  ;  but  I  would  sny  tae 
the  state.  The  bargain's  a  bad  ane,  and  I'll  leave  your  service  and  be  a  Voluntary,  and 
then  I  can  mak  a  luw  the  day,  and  change  it  the  morrow. 

D.  Leave  the  Church  !  when  you  are  acting  agroenbly  to  the  mind  of  God,  and  obey- 
ing his  nioHt  holy  word  !  Is  that  not  giving  up  all  Kpirituiil  indipcndence,  the  right  to 
act  in  spiritual  matters,  uncontrolled  by  any  power  in  forth. 

S.  I  believe  the  Kirk  has  perfect  liberty  and  spiritual  indeiitndciice  to  do  the  walk  she 
premised  to  do,  to  temh  the  docfriiu's  she  agreed  tae  teach  as  «n  Kstablished  Kirk,  but 
that  she  has  nac  power  tae  gang  beyond  that  without  becoming  a  Voluntary  Kirk. 

D.  You  surely  don't  mean  to  a^iKert  that  a  Church  of  Christ  ou  iH-coming  KHtablished 
ran  give  up  a  juirticle  of  that  libeity  which  essentially  beloi^s  to  her  iis  a  Church  of 
Christ ! 

A'.  Certainly  not  !  but  it's  maybe  no  easy  to  say  what  liberty  fsattiallif  belongs  to  a 
Kirk  o'  Christ ;  but  1  ken  this,  that  there  s  mony  a  thing  she  mi^ht  do  as  a  yuluntary 
Kirk,  that's  completely  oot  o'  her  power  to  do  as  long  a.s  she  is  an  Entahlishid  Kirk. 

IVxll,  I  think  ye'U  no  mak  that  uot,  Saunders. 

8.  It's  no  ill  tae  mak  that  out.  ilae  we  spiritual  inde]iendcnee  to  change  ae  doctrine 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  ?  hae  we  spiritual  independence  tae  put  uwu  ]iKtroDage  t  t«c 
gie  the  election  tae  the  people  ?  tae  jiut  down  ouy  o'  the  Kirk  Cocrts  ?  or  tae  j)it  up  ony 
mair  f  Hae  the  ministers  power  tae  draw  their  stipends,  and  toe  preach  w  hur  they 
please  * 

Will.  We  surely  hae. 

S.  We  surely  hae  na  us  an  EslaUuhnent :  nae  doubt  the  Kiik  «.'  Scotland  might  rank* 
»'  thae  changes  the  morrow,  but  she  wcu'.d  be  nue  langer  the  Kirk  Kstttl/linhment.  She 
maun  gie  up  her  connection  wi'  the  State,  or  be  bound  wi'  the  Acts  that  mudu  her  an 
established  Kirk  ;  gie  up  her  bargain  or  keep  it. 

tym.  Hut  if  the  Church  cam'  to  the  opinion,  that  ony  Act  was  against  the  Word  or 
Cod,  would  she  no  be  bound  to  disobey  that,  or  would  she  hue  nae  leeuerty  tie  change  it  ? 

S.  No !  phc  would  hoe  liberty  to  become  a  Voluntary  Ki<-k,  but  she  could  hau  nue  lihei  ty 
as  latiff  as  she  remained  in  connection  with  the  Utate  to  chanae  the  bargain  without  the 
State  aarceinrj.  Vo  ye  think,  that  if  the  State  hail  agreed  to  the  veto  law,  that  the  Kirk 
could  hae  changed  tliat  law  the  week  after  and  gien  the  power  the  folk  to  elect  tho 
ministers  T  if  tlie  Ktrk  can  do  this,  I  kenna  what's  the  gude  o'  bothering  ittel'  to  get  Acts 
o'  Parliament  at  a'. 

J.  There's  a  hantle  o'  talk  aboot  the  Kirk  said  this  and  t'lr-  Kirk  said  that  ;  but  after 
all,  I'm  thinking  it  just  means,  that  come  ministers  in  Edinbro  said  this  and  that,  and 
they  seem  tae  think  their  mind  must  be  aye  tho  mind  o'  Chiist;  as  far  I's  1  can  see  what 
they're  wanting  is,  that  the  State  should  nic  them  their  uiunses  and  glebes  und  powrr, 
uud  t'j  pass  an  Act  tue  hi  the  Kirk  do  uhnttccr  shcj)Uuiii, 
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D.  I  must  confess,  Alexander,  that  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  re^jnrcl  to  spiritual  inde- 
pendence ;  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  be  every  bit  as  free  as  a  Voluntary  Church. 

S.  I  canna  see  hoo  it's  possible  as  lang  as  there's  ony  Acts  o'  Parliament  aboot  her.  I'll 
tell  you  in  ao  word  my  nund  on't.  I  hired  a  servant  on  Friday  last,  and  I  made  a  bar- 
gain with  him,  that  in  winter  ho  was  to  thrash  sae  mony  hours  in  the  day  ;  he  agreed  to 
this,  and  1  hae  the  bargain  in  my  pouch  ;  noo  maybe  some  day  when  he's  thrashing,  some 
o'  the  tramping  chiels  will  come  smoking  their  pipes  about  the  barn-yard,  and  say, 
"  Ye're  a  poor  slave,  thrashin'  awa'  there  instead  o  walking  aboot  the  kintra  and  enjoy- 
ing your  freedom  like  us  ;"  noo  I  konna  what  tiie  lad  miglit  say  ;  as  lie  is  no  wanting  in 
gumption,  may  be  it  might  be  this,  "  Lads  I  I  was  ance  independent  like  you,  but  1  lia<l 
iiae  clothes  and  nae  meat,  and  was  aboot  tae  wander  frac  place  to  place  tae  mak'  a  fend, 
but  o'  vty  ain/rff.  consent,  I  made  a  bargain  wi'  tlie  farmer  to  do  a  particular  work  ilka 
day,  and  I  am  independent  na  langcr  except  to  keep  my  bargain  ;  for  I  bound  myscl'  by 
it,  and  if  this  bo  slavery,  I  would  advise  j'ou  tramping  cliiels  tae  bo  slaves  as  fast  as  ye 
can  I"  This  would  be  speaking  like  a  man  of  sense,  but  niay))e  his  acquaintance  might 
put  clavers  into  his  head,  and  hs  might  come  to  me  and  say,  "  I'll  no  trash  in  the  barn 
ony  mair."  "What  for?"  quo  I.  "  IJecause,"  says  he,  "  I'm  no  independent  !  I  canna 
do  what  I  like  !"  "  I  ken  that,"  says  I,  "but  it  was  yoursel'  agreed  to  the  bargain." 
"  It's  a  bad  ane,"  says  lie.  "  Bad  or  gnde,"  says  I,  "  a  bargain's  a  bargain,  and  ye  maun 
keep  it  or  lee  my  service."  What  would  you  think  o'  hini  if  he  would  say,  "  I'll  no 
l.?e  your  service,  I'll  eat  your  broad,  but  I'll  no  do  your  wark  !"  And  tiiis  just  ex- 
plains the  sang  about  the  spiritual  independence  o'  the  Kiik  ;  the  feint  the  hate  do  the 
ceevil  coorts  no,  but  explain  the  bargain  and  mak'  the  Kiik  do  it's  work,  or  gang  ool 
the  house  ;  and  naethiiig  el>^e  dues  the  Kirk  do  than  say,  " /'//  neither  do  the  tane  or 
tither." 

D.  But  granting,  Saunders,  for  the  present,  tlmt  the  civil  courts  have  the  power  of 
interprfUng  the  bargain,  i.s  it  not  clear  that  tlie  bargain,  a.s  tliey  have  interpreted,  is  such 
as  no  Church  of  Ciuist  can  accept  off  They  tell  you  tliat  every  presentee  presented  by  a 
patron  mu.st  be  taken  on  trials,  and  no  otijectioiis  can  be  made  against  iiim  except 
against  his  literature,  Iiis  life,  or  his  doctrines  ;  that  if  these  objections  are  not  agreed  to 
by  the  presbytery,  tliey  are  bound  to  induct  him,  altliough  the  people  sliould  be  against 
him  ;  they  have  declared  that  a  minister  deposed  for  drunkenness  must  still  keep  his 
manse  and  hisglelw,  and  be  a  niiiiistcr  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scotlund. 

IFill.  Na  ;  ye  canna  keep  a  man  noo  out  o'  the  coiniuuni!)ii  table  without  asking 
leave  o'  the  ceevil  courts. 

S.  I  ken  every  presentee  maun  be  taen  on  trials,  and  that  has  aye  i  een  the  case  since 
I  mind.  I  ken  that  the  law  is  now,  as  Lord  Brougham  says,  that  ye  can  only  object  on 
the  grounds  ye  speak  o';  but  1  also  ken  that  Sir  James  Graham  has  said,  that  the  Presby- 
tery can  try  if  a  man's  suitable,  and  cast  him  on  that,  and  ye  ken  weel  enough  that  Mr. 
iSindair  or  Sir  George  got  a  bill  agreed  to  by  the  govirnmcnt,  gien  power  to  the  people  to 
mak'  a'  kimls  o'  objections  that  could  come  into  their  head,  and  gien  power  to  the  Presby- 
tery tae  reject  the  man  if  the  objections  were  rptde  ■  or  I'ven  if  they  wi-rna  gude,  yet  if 
they  thocht  the;/  ^riuld  statin  in.  tlie.  way  ■>'  his  being  useful  in  tlu  parish  ;  and  the  Kirk 
rejected  it  !  And  grand  bargiiu  it  was  t  and  they  tel'.  lue  we  could  get  it  yd  if  the  Kirk 
would  tiik  it. 

I).  The  Kirk  will  never  take  it. 

./.    I'hey  aie  surely  ill  tae  please  ;  what's  wrang  aboot  it  T 

/>.  Because  though  th-i  C^iurch  has  liberty  to  reject  at  all  timas  when  they  do  not 
think  a  presentee  suitable,  yet  when  they  do  think  him  suitu>(i>-.,  it  gives  tlu  Church  the 
power  to  admit,  though  the  people  should  be  against  him. 

«S'.  And  mair  power  thin  this  we.  never  had  as  a  Kirk,  mair  tiian  this  we'll  never  get, 
mair  than  this  wo  should  nagot ;  f)r  mony  a  man  may  suit  a  plae  tiioiigh  the  folk  at 
tirst  dinna  like  him  ;  and  it  will  be  an  awful  responsibility  fur  them  wha  would  put 
down  the  kirk  wi'  sic  murkli'  liberty. 

J).    I  think  acceptableness  absolutely  necessary  for  the  forming  of  the  pastoral  relation 

iS'.  I  think  acci'i)t;i.lileness  a  great  olessing.  ane  that  presbyteries  and  pawtions  should 
luik  weel  t^i,  for  it  maks  things  work  grand  and  smooth  wlieii  a'  are  pleased.  But  I'm 
no  .sae  sun-  that  it's  essential,  though  benetli>ial.  For  gif  it  be  sae  tae  the  imdinj  o'  this 
lelation  at  Hrst,  it's  surely  essential  tae  its  keejiaii  up  ! 

D.  No.  The  marriage  rulatiun  is  not  funned  without  acceptableiiess,  but  this  iji  not 
necessary  for  keeping  it  up. 

S.  I  dKfi'r  fine  yc.  Th>i  miniagc  rein  don  is  formed  when  fiilk  are  marrieil  whether 
they're  plc.vsuil  wi'  ant  anitlier  or  no.     But  '  agiin  say,  thit  if  a   minister  when  he  s  no 
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kent,  when  lio  has  only  boon  in  tho  parish  ance  or  twico,  prcnclied  twa  cr  thrco  sormon.i 
if  hn  canna  wi'ont  sin  be  jilaced  owir  a  jiarisli  whuur  lie  is  no  ncii'iitiibli!  jlboiiKh  nu«y  bo 
thoy  will  love  liini  dearly  in  a  \vi',  when  tln'y  ken  liini),  siiifly  In-  cunna  wi'oot  far 
greater  sin  bi>  kecpeil  owt-r  the  jmri^h,  wImmi  altor  lu'avinj,'  liim  lor  Vfars  ami  kenna  him 
ivci'l,  tlicy  ('cuiii!  tao  ilcspiso  or  maybe  tac  hate  him!  Yl- niaiiu  just  tuk  tho  American 
way  i)'t,  a  m:in  by  the  sax  months. 

//'(■//.  lint  whot  say  ye  aboot  Uttin  drunken  niini.stf.'.s  into  the  kirk  and  no  having  tho 
power  to  keen  out  bad  communicants  ? 

A'.  I  say  tliat  the  etevil  coort.s  never  said  that  tlie  chunli  conldna  put  out  drunken 
ministers,  but  it  is  said  that  courts  wi'  the  L'liai>cl  ininhtcra  hud  nae  /'(/u/  power  to  try 
or  depose  a  minister. 

J.   Nae  mair  tlian  Will  there  has  power  to  try  a  man  for  murder. 

a.  And  as  to  kee]iinf^  out  bad  comnuiniiantH,  I  soltMuidy  tell  ye  that  [  would  not  stay 
in  the  Kirk  if  she  had  not  that  power,  but  I  am  weel  informed  that  that  power  has  ne'er 
been  inteifiued  wi'. 

Will.  And  boo  do  ye  get  quit  of  all  thae  stramaahe.i  aboot  Strathbo^ie  and  Anclite- 
rarder  ? 

.Si.  That'.s  beginning  anitlier  lang  story,  but  ae  thing  is  clear  to  my  minil,  that  all  the 
mischief  in  these  parishes,  and  it's  no  little,  has  just  come  frae  the  Kirk  driving  ita  veto 
law  throujjh  thick  and  thin.  Hut  I'm  no  gann  (m  ihftnii  a'  the  Ccfvil  Coorta  did,  or  a' 
the  Kirk  Coorls  did ;  in  some  thingn,  am  thinking,  Ihri/'rc  hnith  vrniuj,  IJut  I  ken  a' 
was  quiet  till  that  veto  was  tried — that  every  dispute  has  been  uboot  it.  And  1  canna 
think  but  than  presbyteries  in  tho  North  micht  hae  made  things  pleasanter  tao  if  they 
had  liked.  Surely  some  o' thae  fauschious  chiels  warna  "suitable;"  maybe  some  u' 
thae  fauschious  folks  werna  verrie  ea.sy  pleased. 

J.  I'll  tell  you  my  way  o't,  but  I  may  be  wrang.  The  Kirk  said  to  the  State,  Gic  us 
manses,  glebvs,  and  pay,  and  wn'l  teach  the  folk  relij,'ion.  What  religion  will  ye  teach  ? 
says  the  State.  Tho  Confession  of  Faith,  .says  the  Kirk.  Done,  says  the  State.  Hut 
how  will  yo  jdace  ministers  ?  We  wotild  like  the  people  to  elect  them,  nays  the  Kirk. 
It  canna  be,  says  the  State  ;  gang  awa  wi'  ye.  Hide  a  wee,  says  the  Kirk  ;  will  yo  niak 
an  olfer  ?  I  wuli,  says  the  Slate;  it's  this,  Ye  may  li*hencc  the  men  and  see  them  lit 
for  duty,  and  let  the  patron  choo.se  wha's  to  be  minister,  for  he  has  gieii  a  gran  glelte, 
manse,  and  stipend  for  the  gude  •)'  the  parish.  And  can  the  people  no  object  ?  says  the 
Kirk.  Oh  ay,  says  the  State,  they  may  ;  and  if  their  objections  art;  gude  let  the  pre- 
sentee be  rejected  by  the  presbytery  ;  and  if  they  are  no  jjude  let  him  be  put  in  ;  and  if 
the  people  aif  uo  pleased,  let  them  bigg  a  Kirk  and  Manse  for  themselves.  Done,  says 
the  Kirk.  We'l  t.ik  a  note  o'  the  bargain,  sijys  the  State.  Ami  for  mony  a  year  and 
day — 130  years  since  the  last  bargain- they  worked  brawly  tliegither  ;  but  in  1834  the 
Kirk  rued  and  thocht  the  bargain  no  a  gude  ane,  especially  as  she  had  aye  been  braggin' 
to  the  Voluntaries  that  she  was  aa  free  as  them,  and  sae  she  passeil  tho  Veto  law — .t 
kind  o'  sly  way  o'  jinking  the  State,  Weel,  a  minister  gets  his  presentation  and  comes 
to  the  Presbytery  and  axes  them  to  trj'  him  ami  see  if  he  was  lit  for  the  jiarish.  Na,  na, 
says  the  Presbytery,  hul,  thae  days  are  a'  by  :  gang  awa  to  tht:  folk  and  see  what  they 
think  o'  ye.  It's  no  fair,  says  the  lad,  but  I'll  try.  So  he  gan);s  and  pleaches  to  them, 
and  they  a' glower  at  him,  for  tlie're  desperate  keen  for  anitlier  man;  and  what  care 
they  fur  the  patron  ?  No  a  dockiin.  So  they  cock  their  heads  at  him,  and  tell  him  tae 
l)e  all  tae  his  mither  if  he  likes.  No  sue  f.ist,  says  the  lad.  So  he  iMnnes  to  the  Presby- 
tery and  flays,  that  thev  maun  se.;  if  he  is  lit  for  tho  place.  What  says  the  folk  to  ye, 
quo  the  Presbytery  t  I'htsy  say  naught,  .s;iys  the  lad,  but  jist  ta  gang  hanie  ;  tlie'l  no 
tell  me  for  what.  Weel,  says  the  Presbytery,  hanio  ye  maun  gang,  and  talc  your  jireseu- 
tati)n  in  your  pouch.  It's  a  J)ily,  says  the  lad,  that  the  patron  i)ayed  sae  uuickle  for't, 
for  it  seems  little  worth  ;  b\it  I  tliink  ye  hae  cheateil  me  out  o'  my  jilace.  So  he  gangs 
hameand  t.dls  the  pawtron  boo  they  stcekit  the  door  on  him,  and  wadna  sjx-ir  a  (piotion 
at  him.  The  patron  says,  quo  he,  baith  o'  us  are  c!.  in  cheated  ;  you  oot  o'  your  jilace, 
and  me  oot  o'  my  richt  o'  presentin'  you  till't,  and  they  are  giun  against  law  ;  for  the 
law  says  that  them,  and  no  the  Iblk,  are  tae  try  ye,  and  see  if  ye  are  tit  for  the  ,dace, — 
gang  dorm  tao  tho  Presbytery  wi'  my  compliments,  and  ti'll  liiem  that.  So  he  gangs 
doou,  and  they  llee  on  him  and  tell  him  the  law  is  wi  tiK-in.  \\\\']\  see  that,  says  the 
paw  tron  ;  so  he  and  the  lad  gang  to  the  court  o'  session,  and  the  Kirk  g.uigs  t.ic,  ami 
spier  at  the  judges  what's  tho  law  ?  The  judges  sae  that  the  law  is  sae  and  9iie,  that  the 
jiawtron  and  lad  are  richt.  Auld  flowks  !  says  the  Kirk,  they  aie  w!ang.  Then,  says 
tlie  pawtron,  weil  try  the  Loids.  So  the  Lords  say  that  the  Kirk's  wiang,  and  that  tlie 
vhiei's  richt.     We  are  no  heedin',  savs  the  Kirk  ;  so  they  tell  the  lad  ta  gang  aboot  his 
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business,  nntl  gif  tlie  Lords  like  they  may  cie  him  the  stipends  ;  but  if  Ac  gies  mair  gab, 
they'l  tak  liie  liMhence  fiao  liiin.  IJut  tiiey  say,  says  the  hul,  they  caniui  gio  mo  tlie 
stipends  till  ye  ojien  the  door  and  ordain  me.  We'll  ne'er  do  that,  says  the  Kirk.  I 
ken,  says  the  pawtron,  that  nae  power  on  yirth  can  uiak  ye  do  that,  but  earties  yu  maun 
^ic  a  compensation  for  the  injury  ye  had  done  me  and  the  lad,  and  ouruly  ye'li  aay  that's 
ceevil  effects  I 

D.  After  all  I  have  said,  and  after  all  you  have  heard  from  the  various  deputatims,  I 
see  it  would  be  ustless  to  carry  on  this  di.seussion  longer, — my  mind  is  made  up.  I  giievo 
to  think  it,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  my  imperative  duty  to  leave  the  church  establishment, 
to  go  out  with  those  noble  men,  who  ore  making  so  many  sacrifices  for  conscience  sake, 
and  to  give  a  Free  Presbyterian  Church  for  Scotland. 

J,  As  tae  what  they'l  (jie  to  Scotland,  that's  no  ken't  yet ;  but  I  see  they're  trying  too 
take  a  gudo  Establi»liiin'nf'  •Vn'*  bor, — and  v.bp.t!;;'. 
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Will.  Sacrifices!    Castin'  their  man.ses,  glebes,  stipends,  and  a'  tae  the  winds. 

J.  I  am  tell't  that  thoy  are  gey  an'  gleg  aboot  thu  siller,  and  desperat  tae  get  it ;  they 
say  they  are  tae  hao  a  central  tund  in  Kdinbro,  and  tae  gie  a'  the  ministers  that  gangoot 
wi'  them  £100  a  year,  besides  the  tike  half  o'  their  aiu  winnings.  It'll  be  a  gran  lift  to 
some  o'  they  Cod  Sakker  chiels. 

i>.  Quoad  Sacra ! 

.S'.  A  hunder  pound  a  year!  they'll  ne'er  maun  tae  keep  an  Establishment  for  Scotland. 

I).  I  am  not  afraid  of  it;  the  rich  will  give,  the  poor  will  give;  for  the  old  spirit  is 
up;  the  U!uR  Banner  is  abroad,  and  the  whole  world  will  see  what  Scotland  can  Jo. 

J.   I  woiild  rather  see't  than  hear  tell  o't. 
IVill,  See  auld  Mr.  Smith  in  tliis  verra  parish,  what  In-  has  gien. 

J.  Aye  ;  for  tlie  body's  disperat  keen  in  the  business;  but  Uiink  ye  will  hia  son  Jo^'k 
gie  when  he's  deail  and  g.ine'  Na!  1  mind  ance  Dr.  Cliauiiu'rs  comin' here,  and  a  gay 
thick  waj'  he  has  in  his  talk,  tho'  folk  that  understan'  him  say  he's  gran; — it  waa  at  tbu 
church  extension  time,  and  he  and  them  that  were  wi'  him  jtroved  lioo  tho  Kstabjish- 
ment,  wi'  a'  that  it  had,  and  wi'  tiie  tlioosands  tlmt  it  was  liftiu'  every  year  (and  I'm 
thinkin'  tiiey  got  £300,000),  and  wi'  tlie  heln  the  Dissenters  was  gieing  tluni,  they 
<ouldna  maun  tae  supidy  gospel  ordinan<'es  tae  tlic  kintra ;  and  tiiiiik  ye  w ill  they  nuiun't 
noo  withoot  an  estalilishinent,  wi'  a'  their  bawbee  collections?  If  they  do,  I  ean  only 
sae  there  hae  been  a  hantle  o'  braw  spcerhes  cast  away;  and  if  they  dinna,  it's  no  them 
but  puir  workin'  men  like  nje,  that  will  be  the  sutferers;  for  what  care  I  to  liac  the  elec- 
tion o'  a  minister,  when  I'm  ower  puir  to  hae  one  at  a'? 

D.  Stay  in  then,  and  bring  back  the  reign  of  moderatism  and  of  darkness,  and  see  our 
great  schemes,  the  glory  of  the  Church,  destroyed,  ami  behold  our  national  Zion  become 
a  desolation,  a  hissing,  and  n  proverb.     Wiien  she  has  deserted  her  great  Head,   t  i» 
time  for  me  to  leave  her. 
Will.  An'  for  mo  tae ! 


H.  And  gifa'yc  say  wastme,  or  had  acmrticleo' truth  in't,  itwouldbe  time  for  us  a' too 
gang ;  but  as  the  apostle  says,  "  to  him  tnat  thinketh  it  is  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean; 
but  let  such  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind;  let  us  not  judge  one  another,  for 


we  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment  scat  of  Christ."  Let  me  speak  freely  tae  ye,  Mr. 
Brown,  before  we  part, — ye  hae  said  mony  things  that  grieves  my  heart.  As  tae  the 
reign  o'  moderatism,  nae  doubt  Scotland  was  ance  what  she's  no  noo.  I  mind  niysel  a 
time  when  there  was  na  sic  faithfu'  preachin'  in  the  parish  kirks  as  noo;  but  (Jod  in  His 
mercy, — for  tae  Him,  nnd  no  tae  this  set  o'  men  or  that,  be  tho  praise — breathed  by  His 
Spirit  ("'  '.l»is  valley  of  dry  bones ;  and  1  noo  ken  mony  men  whom  ye  ca'  moderates,  be- 
cause they're  no  convocationists,  that  are  God-fearing,  zealous  men,  keut  and  loved  in 
their  ain  parish'.>8,  tho'  they're  may  be  no  in  the  mouth  o'  the  public;  and  I  ken  mony 
that  aro  foremost  eneuch  in  this  steer,  that  in  my  opinion,  hae  verra  little  o'  the  meek- 
ness and  goiiMeness  o'  Christ.  Ye  sjieak  «'  our  schemes,  and  ye  may  weel  ca'  them  the 
glory  o'  the  Kirk ;  but  do  these  no  prove  jist  what  I  sav  ?  Wlia  got  up  the  schemes  for 
the  Hindoos?  Dr.  Inglis,  the  head  o'  the  Moderates.  Wha  got  up  the  education  scheme 
for  the  Hielands?  I'rincinal  Baird,  a  Moderate  Wha  was  ower  the  Colonial  (,"hurch 
scheme  in  (Jlasgow  T  Principal  M'Farlan,  a  iModernte.  Dr.  Chaumcrs,  a  gudo  man, 
and  a  man  I  lo'e,  tho'  1  think  he's  wrang,  was  ower  the  itlier  one. 

J.  lie's  the  only  ane  o'  them  a'  that  rued,  for  he's  for  juttin'  down  the  kirk  noo  a' 
thc;»ilher. 

A*.  Whist  John.  As  tae  the  Kirk  deserting  its  great  Head,  God  forbid  that  that 
should  be  true  !  I  deny  it,  and  am  ashamed  that  men  that  should  ken  better  should  put 
tiuch  disturbing  thoughts  into  the  minds  o'  weak  Christians.     1  hae  heard  the  sang  afore 
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1100, — the  M'Milliins  hoc  koppit  it  up  for  100  years, — and  it  was  .iy«  tlicirsouf-h  at  the 
redding  o'  the  nmnhca  ntwecn  tlieni  und  the  P'.staWislinient  on  the  Monday  o'  tlieir sacra- 
ment ;  tlie  Aulil  Liglits  took  ui»  tlio  saino  snna  when  they  h-ft  tUo  Kirk  ;  it's  no  new 
too  my  lugs,  ao  it'll  no  make  mc  U-ave  the  KiiK.  I'll  bide  in  her  !  Her  verra  dust 
tome  is  dear  I  I  was  born  afjin  within  her  walls  ;  so  were  some  o'  my  bonny  bairns  that 
uro  sleeping  outsiile  o'  them.  I  liao  been  strengthened  and  conilorted  during  my  pil- 
grimage wi'  her  ordinancea,  and  1 II  no  break  up  her  Communion  table  as  lang  as  I  hao 
power — and  it  has  ne'er  been  taken  fae  me  yet — tae  keen  awa  the  ungodly  and  tiie  i)ro- 
fano  ;  and  ns  lung  as  Christ  is  pre.ieh'd  within  her  walls,  I'll  stay  tuo  help  tie  reform 
her,  tac  help  tae  purify  her,  and  tac  pruy  as  lang  as  breath  is  in  my  body,  for  her  peaee 
and  prospei  ity, 

J.  I'll  stay  tae,  for  I  eannn  get  a  bettor  Kirk  nor  our  uin  ;  the  Uisscnters  arc  gud« 
folk,  but  I'm  no  Voluntary. 

Will.  Gang  tae  the  M'Mlllans  if  there's  n.iC  free  Kirk  in  the  parish  ;  they  are  the  best 
representative  o'  our  covenanting  ancestors, 

J.  The  M'lMillans!  It's  no  will  1. gang  into  their  Kirk,  but  will  they  let  me  in? 
Wi'  reverenee  be  it  spoken,  it's  easier  tae  get  into  the  Kingdom  o'  (Jraee  than  tae  get 
intao  their  Kirk  ;  wi'  a  hand  o'  the  covenant  <i'  gia<'e  by  f  itii,  1  can  enter  that  Kingtiom  ; 
but  this  is  nae  pass  nt  their  door.  1  maun  h  u>  the  Solemn  b'ague  and  Covenant,  and 
twa  or  three  mair,  or  Ix- ketpit  not  as  a  hiathen  and  a  jiublinni  !  It's  black  popery, 
jmttiiig  the  traditii'ii  /our  faitiiers  oh  a  loot  in'  wi'  the  Word  o' (bul.  As  tae  your 
wooden  Kirks,  nar»«  tliem  for  me  !  they'l  be  dcsparat  cud  1  in  winter,  and  liftt  in  bim- 
incr, — I'll  btirk  b\  liie  mild  stane  and  lime,  and  I'm  mistaen  if  it'll  no  stun'  a  hanlle 
ileal  langer  than  a'  your  timber  biggins  ' 

*S.  I,«!t  us  no  j)airt  wi'  "  bitteun'ss,  wrath,  clamour,  and  I'vll  speaking."  Lit  us 
rather  "  Strive  to  keep  t!ie  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  I'eai  e. "  Though  we  diller 
MS  tae  the  m<nnH,vn\  a'  ngrec  1  hope  a.stae  tmln — we  a'  seek,  if  Christian  men,  the  gudo 
o'  the  t;hure',i  o'  (.'lirist  in  Scotland,  and  desire  the  gloiy  of  its  givat  Head.  Ai  tnc  the 
bent  ioay  o'  bringinijlhis  uboot  1  nniy  be  wrang,  and  sae  may  ye — for  ni'ilher  o'  us  are  in- 
fallible, but  we  may  a' be  upright — we  may  a'  .sincerely  desire  tae  please  Ood  ;  ami  if 
Ho  has  promised  tae  ble.ss  hUih,  and  tae  gie  them  licht,  and  tae  *' accept  their  willing 
mind,"  let  us  mie  be  accu»ing  and  judging  ane  anitluM*,  casting  the  blame  on  a  bad  con- 
ticience  rather  than  on  a  walk  nmleistanding  or  want  o' opportiinity  o'  kennan  the  truth. 
iVe  shuulU  tuk'  care  (hat  in  striviit'  tac  biji  othcs  j'rac  cksUii'  ntj'fhvi.it  an  thrir  lliml, 
wedinna  cost  Jlini  ajf'vur-icls  l/i/  ilisoh(i/iii'j  Jlis  commamls.  It's  a  great  comfort  tae 
think  that  the  Lord  reigns,  and  ihat  wi'  us,  or  in  8[iite  o'  us,  lie  wull  advance  his  aia 
cause.  Let  the  earth  be  glad  !  It  was  a  gude  siiyaii  o' auld  Mr.  (jiuthrie,  "in  things 
fsseniial,  luiil'i :  in  things  doobf/u',  Uherlij  \  an.t  in  a' thtvifs,  churity."  Let  us  thus 
walk,  and  Oh  !  sjteed  the  time  when  wo  shall  meet  thegithcr  in  the  general  assembly 
abovfl  ;  when  "  Judah  shall  uo  more  vex  Kphraim,  nor  Kphraiia  Judah."  Friends  and 
ncighlmuis  shake  hands  I 

1).  With  all  my  heart,— I  respond  to  your  sentiments,  and  I  know  you  to  be  good  and 
honest.     I  pray  that  we  may  all  "  be  sincere,  ainl  without  olfence  at  his  coming." 

IVill,  There's  my  hann  tae  ye.  We  hae  been  auld  neebours  and  fellow-communicants, 
and  it's  right  we  shouldna  forget  "  who  we  arc,  and  whom  we  serve."  15ut  yet  I  wad 
like  a  pure  Kirk. 

J.  Mony  a  sjiloro  you  and  me  liae  had  ;  but  we  can  shake  h  inds  yet.  Lang  may  it 
1)0  sae  I  As  tae  a  jiure  Kiik,  yell  miiitl,  mayl>e,  what  the  great  and  gu 'e  Mr.  Newton 
remarked  till  a  leddy  that  ame  said  what  you  (say  noo.  "  We'll  ne'ir,  my  friend,"  isoid 
he,  "  get  a  pure  Kirk,  till  we  enter  the  ane  above  ;  and  ae  thing  is  certain,  that  if  there 
was  aue  on  yirth,  it  wad  be  puie  nae  laiigcr,  if  you  and  me  euti  red  it  !" — (Judo  day  wi' 
ye  a'  1    (TliVy  shake  buuilsuud  part,  and  sae  ended  the   "  Crack  uboot  the  Kirk.'" 
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Address  j/resentcd  be/ore  landing  at  Bombay. 


To  the  Rkvehend  Noiiman  Macleod,  D.D, 


'Reveiieni)  and  Deau  Silt, 


"STEAMSIIIf   RaN(!0()N, 

"25//i  A'jr.,  I8C7. 


"  We,  the  Captnin,  Ofliccrs,  nml  rasscngers  on  board  the  Btcamsliip  Hnngonn, 
cannot  bid  you  ndicu  without  exprcBaing  our  grateful  hohbc  of  the  pvcuhar  privilege 
we  have  enjoyed  in  your  society  aud  your  niiiiiatratit<i..i. 

*'As  bcin^  till  of  us  conaeotod  with  India,  wo  cannot  but  feel  and  believe  that  the 
visit  to  that  country  of  one  who  exercises  so  great  and  benelicial  au  intlucuce  on  public 
opinion  at  homo  must  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

"  Wo  all  most  sincerely  unite  iu  wishing  you  and  your  colleague  Dr.  Watson  »  pros- 
perous journey,  oud  a  safe  and  happy  return  to  your  country  aud  families. 
"We  beg  to  reuuiin, 

"Reveien(l  and  dear  Sir, 

••  Yours  gratefully  and  afToctionately, 
(Signed), 

"D.  RoNAi.DSON",  Captain;  CAMrnEU.  Keir,  Solicitor;  G.  A.Lkckie,  Coi,.,  B.  Stafl' 
Corps;  Geokge  CAMPnEbL,  Commissioner  at  Nagpore;  W.  D.  Robektson,  C.S., 
Bombay;  M.  Mull,  Friend  of  India  Newspaper;  A.  A.  Munko,  Major,  Bengal 
Army;  Joun  M.  Chami-ion,  Major,  R.E.;  J.  H.  B.  Hallkn,  B.  Army,  Inspec- 
tor of  Garrisons  ;  Wm.  Thorn,  M.D.,  B.  Army;  Jons  D.  Fuller,  Libut.-Col., 
R.E. ;  A.  E.  Haiohlv.  B.A.,  Uevenuo  Survey;  H.  E.  Bright,  E.sq.,  or  Ensign  ; 
Thomas  D.  Roueils  ;  J ame.s  Sheldon;  Je-hsie  M'Culloco;  France-s  Marriott; 
Anna  M.  Lynch  ;  S.  M'Culloch,  IWrister;  Geoiioe  Birdwood,  M.D.;  Arthur 
Phelps,  Capt.,  B.  StalF  Corps;  M.  Edwards,  Ben.  C.S.  ;  Helena  Sorter  ;  F.J. 
Oliphant;  J.  H.  Champion,  Lieut. -Col,;  Fredk.  Jas.  I'arsons,  B.  Staif  Corps; 
Maria  Beutiion  ;  Charlotte  Webb;  Jeame  Cameron  ;  Alice  Thomas  ;  R.  A. 
KLPiiiNhTONE,  Major,  B.  Staff  Corps ;  John  Wm.  Yorke  Fishbourne,  M.D.  ; 
William  F.  Beht;  Diana  J.  Walton;  G.  Boileau  Reid,  B.C.S. ;  Marv  8. 
Walker;  J.  W.  Sanderson;  M.  J.  O'Keauny;  Wm.  Morland  ;  Art.  Rich- 
mond, Assist.  Surg.;  Wm.  Fuller,  Col.,  R.H.A. ;  M.  A.  Tapp  ;  E.  Edwards  ; 
J.  D.  Williams;  H.  A.  Williams,  Col.,  U.S.;  G.  E.  Thomas,  B.  Staff  Corps ; 
Walter  Pains;  Geouoe  S.  Lynch,  Solicitor;  W.  Porteous,  C.S. ;  F.  Stanoer 
Leathes,  Solicitor  ;.Wm.  M.  Leckie,  Lieut. -Col.,  B.N.L;  J.  Bavley,  Capt., 
7th  Hussars  ;  J.  M.  G.  Bayley  ;  A.  Y.  Kennedy  ;  M.  A.  Elphinstone  ;  J.  A. 
Slater;  Aones  J.  Hill;  Uout.  Brown,  C. E. ;  Janet  V.  Munro  ;  W.  S.  C. 
LocKHART,  Bengal  Cavalry  ;  C.  A.  Heller  ;  C.  L.  D.  Newmarch,  Col.,  Bengal 
E.;  A.  W.  Newmarch;  Wm.  Clonstar,  Civil  Engineer;  Georor  Aubuthnot, 
Capt.,  and  A.D.C. ;  L.  B.  Hallett,  Capt.,  B.  Staff  Corps  ;  W.  S.  Hallett  ;  Wm. 
B.  Preston,  Capt.,  B.  Staff  Corps ;  Tuo.  Ed.  Roduer  ;  Kmilv  J.  Thorn  ;  GRORaE 
M.  Huckebert;  Stephen  H.  fti'TuRiNE,  C.S.;  J.  Ireland  ;  St.  Clair  Irrlamd; 
T.  S.  Ireland  ;  Jamics  W.  Noble,  P.  and  O.  Co.;  Charles  Turner  ;  W.  Bir- 
THON,  Major,  Staff  Corj^j;  Afleck  Moodie,  Barrister  ;  Annie  Be.st  ;  Georoina 
A.  Taylor;  IIenry  S.  Kinncard;  J,  L.  Johnston,  C.E.;  J.  Jackson  ;  U.  T. 
Hare,  Cait.  ;  G.  A.  Haue  ;  A.  C.  Howden,  Civil  Engineer;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Howden." 


D. 

Copy  of  Jftdical  Certijicatc. 

•'Certified  that  wo  have  carefully  examined  into  the  state  of  health  of  the  Rev. 
Norman  Mnelcod,  D.D.,  and  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  danger  to  his  life,  should  ho  poisist  in  his  intLutiou  of  continuing  his  tour  to 
Sear;otc. 


AVrKXDlX. 


4U'J 


"We  considiT  that  ho  ought  to  leave  Tiidia  at  the  latest  on  tlio  3ril  March,  ami  bIiII 
then,  wo  believe  that  ho  may  witii  safely  visit  any  stations  which  can  be  reached  by 
rail. 


(Signed), 


"Caul'tta,  %th  Fdn-uarif,  18(33.  " 


"J,  FAiiQt'ii.vn,  M.D., 

Suryeon  to  I'U'croif. 
"J.   F.VYKR,  M.D. 

"J.  Edmoxston  Cir.vnLKs,  M.D., 

M.U.C.P.  Loiul.,  Art.  Olstd.  Prof. 


B. 

Extract  from  Addresa  on  Mmion9. 

'.  .  .  .  What,  then,  it  may  be  asktd,  have  missions  done  frcnorally  for  India?  What 
measure  of  success  have  they  had,  or  are  they  likely  to  have  ?  Or  such  questions  may  hu 
sunmied  up  in  the  more  general  and  inclusive  one.  What  is  the  state  and  what  are  the 
|irosiiects  of  Christianity  in  India? 

"Ill  attempting,  in  the  most  general  manner,  to  deal  with  questions  which  demand 
volumes  instead  of  a  B))ccch,  however  long  to  reply  to  them,  I  shall  assume  for  the 
moment  that  1  am  addressing  hero,  or  through  the  reporters,  thoso  only  who  have 
not  thought  or  inquired  much  on  the  subject. 

"UccoTlect,  then,  that  wo  are  speaking  of  a  country  of  enormous  extent,  with  » 
populati(m  of  at  least  180, (XX), 000,  the  Bengal  Presidency  ulone  numbering  more  than 
the  whole  empire  of  Austria— that  this  great  country  is  occupied  by  various  races 
from  tho  most  savage  to  the  most  cultivated,  having  various  religious  beliefs,  and 
speaking  languages  which  ditfer  from  each  other  as  much  as  Ctaelic  docs  from  Italian, 
most  of  them  broken  up  by  dialects  so  numerous  as  ))ractieally  to  form  probably 
twenty  separate  languages.  Remember  that  the  vast  majority  of  this  people  have  iti> 
herited  a  religion  and  a  civilization,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards,  from 
A  vast  antiquity,  llecollect,  further,  that  the  attempt  to  impart  the  truth  and  life  of 
Christianity  to  this  great  mass  has  been  systematically  begun  by  the  Protestant 
Church  in  British  India  within  the  memory  of  living  men;  so  that  the  age  of  our 
Scottish  missions  is  represented  by  Dr.  Duff,  who  commenced  them,  and  still  lives  to 
aid  them  in  connection  with  tho  Free  Church,  llealisc,  if  you  can,  tho  ditliculties 
which  the  missionaries  engaged  in  such  a  tremendous  enterprise  have  had  to  over- 
come in  the  ignorance  and  indifference,  even  tho  ojiposition,  of  professing  Christians 
at  home,  and  of  timid  European  ollicials  abroad;  their  want,  for  a  time,  of  the  very 
tools  and  instruments  with  which  to  conduct  their  operations  ;  their  ignorance  of  the 
language,  of  the  religious  systems,  of  tho  mental  habits  and  national  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  people ;  their  want  of  a  Diblo  which  couUl  be  used,  and  of  nn  educated  people 
M'ho  could  read  it,  and  of  any  Christian  natives  able  and  willing  to  interpret  it  to 
their  countrymen.  Pemeujber,  finally,  the  agencies  which  arc  at  i)rc3cnt  labouring 
in  India  before  asking  the  (juestion  as  to  results.  There  are  in  liulia,  say,  in  round 
numbers,  tivc  hundred  Kui'opean  and  American  missionaries.  You  will  notice  that 
the  members  of  this  (ieneral  Assendfly,  with  those  of  the  Assuiubly  of  tlic  Free  Church 
meeting  in  our  immediate  neighbourliood,  numijer  more  than  the  whole  mission  stall" 
in  British  India.  Yet  these  Assemblies  represent  two  churches  only  in  all  .Scotland  ; 
while  all  Scotland's  inhabitants  would  hardly  bo  missed  out  of  one  district  of  Bengal 
alone !  Or,  let  us  j)ut  the  proportion  of  missionaries  to  tho  impulation  in  another 
way:  There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  about  3(!,000  oidained  Protectant  Cleri;y  o£ 
every  denomination,  supported  at  a  cost  of  several  millions  annually.  These  clergy 
have,  moreover,  connected  with  them  a  vast  agency,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Sunday-scho(d  teachers,  local  missionaries.  Scripture  readers,  elders,  and 
deacons,  teachers  of  Christian  schools,  and  pious  members  iif  churches,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  in  dispensing  its  practical  blessings 
in  ways  and  forms  innumerable.  >.'ow,  suppuse  all  this  great  agency  taken  across  tlio 
ocean  and  located  in  the  Presidency  of  Beiigal  alone,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  India  as  it 
is,  giving  not  one  missionary  to  the  Presiih-ney  of  Madras  with  a  pi)|)ulatiiiii  of  twenty- 
two  millions  ;  none  to  Bombay  or  Sciitdh  with  twelve  millions;  none  to  the  Nortu- 
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West  Provinces  with  thirty  milliona;  none  to  the  Punjab  with  fourteen  millions; 
none  to  OiKih  with  eight  millions;  none  to  the  Central  Provinces  wi'h  six  millions; 
none  to  other  districts  with  live  millions— but  givinj;  all  to  I5enj;al,  and  confining 
their  ministrations  there  to  a  population  equal  to  that  which  they  'jft  behind  in  all 
England  and  Scotland,  there  woulil  still  remain  in  that  Presidency  n  mtrplus  prrpula- 
tion  offouvleen  millions  vitliout  a  ainjlc  mi.-i4onarif.'  Without  presuming  to  solve  the 
problem  when  that  blessed  period  is  to  arrive  in  which,  having  no  more  to  do  at  home, 
we  may  bo  set  free  to  do  more  for  India,  I  wish  you  at  present  to  understand  what  is 
Ijeing  done  by  us,  alnnj  icith  other  countries,  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  tho 
Eastern,  as  compared  with  this,  the  Northern,  portion  of  our  great  empire.  Now, 
assuming  as  1  do  that  tho  missionaries  abroad  are  equal  to  our  missionaries — or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  our  minidters  at  home — yet,  deducting  from  their  small  band  of  five 
Inmdred  men  those  who  are  atlvanced  in  years,  and  whose  day  is  well-nigh  done — 
those  who  are  young  and  inexperienced,  and  whose  day  is  hardly  begun — those  who 
have  not  the  gifts,  or  the  knowledge,  or  the  mental  habits,  or  the  spiritual  power 
■which  is  required  for  thoroughly  eQ'ective  work — and  deducting  also,  as  I  presume  wc 
must  do,  a  few  who  are  unfit  from  other  causes,  such  as  sloth  or  mere  professionalism, 
then  wo  neceisarily  reduce  the  number  of  such  men  as  are  able  to  cope  with  tho 
gigantic  evils  and  errori  of  India — men  able  by  the  power  of  their  teaching  and  of 
their  character  to  impress  the  observant  and  thinking  natives  with  a  sense  of  tho 
truth  and  glory  of  Christianity.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  moral  character  of  all 
those  missionaries,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  our  information,  derived  from  every  quarter, 
fully  realised  our  hopes  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  Churches  which  had  sent  them 
forth.  Hindoos  and  Christians,  natives  and  Europeans  of  every  rank  and  clr.sa,  were 
unanimous  in  their  hearty  testimony  upon  this  point,  and  fully  appreciated  the  un- 
sellishness  of  their  motives,  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions,  their  intimate  know- 
ledge of  and  interest  in  the  natives,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  their  influence  upon 
the  whole  body  of  Indian  society.  Among  these  missionaries,  too,  there  are  some 
everj'where  who,  as  reganls  mental  power,  learning,  and  earnestness,  would  do  honor 
to  any  Church,  and  wlio  have  largely  contributed  to  advance  the  iuterestb  of  social 
science.  Oriental  literature  and  history,  as  well  as  of  Christianity,  and  who  have  a 
right  to  deepest  I'cspect,  sympathy,  and  gratitude  from  all  who  have  at  heart  the  con- 
version of  India.  It  is  gratifying  and  assuring  to  know,  also,  that  the  number  of 
missionaries  and  of  their  stations  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  while  conversions  in- 
crease in  a  still  greater  ratio. 

"I  have  not,  of  course,  spoken  here  of  the  labours  or  influence  of  chaplains  with 
reference  to  missions.  In  numerous  instances  these  have  been  very  effective,  i)ut  they 
might  be  greater  in  many  more.  Nor  have  I  alluded  to  the  English  bishops,  who,  as 
a  rule.  Lave  been,  as  gentlemen  of  learning  and  highest  character,  an  honour  to  tho 
Church  and  to  Christianity. 

"  But  we  have  been  taking  into  our  calculation  the  difficulties  only  on  our  own  side, 
80  to  speak,  in  the  way  of  imparting  knowledge  to  the  natives  of  India.     Ought  wo 
not  also  to  consider  the  difficulties  on  the  other  side  in  receiving  our  message?    Of 
these,  as  peculiar  to  Hindoos,  I  sr.all  have  occasion  to  speak  afterwards;  but  here  I 
would  have  you  remember  that,  in  addition  to  the  difHculties  common  to  inert,  sloth- 
ful, prejudiced,  and  self-satisfied  people  in  every  part  of  tho  world, — in  Christendom 
as  well  as  heathendom, — to  cliange  any  opinion,  however  erroneous  or  indefensible,  or 
any  habit,  however  foolish  or  absurd,  the  natives  of  India  generally,  among  other 
hindrances,  have  presented  to  them  for  their  acceptance  a  religion  wholly  dillerent  in 
kind  from  all  they  or  their  fathers  ever  heard  of  or  believed  in.     It  therefore  demands 
time,  intelligence,  and  patience  to  examine  and  understand  it  even  when  preached  to 
them.     It  is  a  religion,  moreover,  which  they  have  never  seen  adequately  eaibodied 
or  expressed  in  its  social  aspects,  whether  of  tho  church  or  the  family,  but  only  as  a 
creed;  and  this,  too,  of  a  strange  people,  whom,  as  a  rule,  they  dislike,  as  being  alien 
to  them  in  language,  in  race,  in  feelings,  and  manners,  and  wlio  have  conquered  and 
revolutionized  their  country  by  acts,  as  they  think,  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  avarice. 
*'  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  intelligent  and  educated  Hindoo  has  been  convinced  by 
English  educatfon  of  the  fnlsihood  of  his  own  religion.     I  beg  of  you  to  realize  and  to 
sympathize  with  his  diliiculties  of  another  kind,  when  Christianity,  as  the  only  truo 
religion,  is  piesentcd  to  him  for  his  acccjitau'e.     He  has  brought  his  Ibahniinical 
creed  and  [)racticcs,  wc  shall  assume;  under  the  light  of  reason,  conscience,  and  science, 
for  their  judgment,  and  ho  has  had  pronounced  upon  tltcni  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion.    Hl'  has  discoveicd  tliat  he  Las  hitherto  btlicvcd  a  lie,  and  been  the  slave  of  a 
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<le{;ra(lfid  or  ciiilili.sh  superstition.  But  must  lie  not  suljjeet  this  new  religion  of  Cliria- 
tiauity,  with  its  sacred  books,  to  tiie  same  scrutiny,  and  judge  of  them  by  the  same 
light?  Unquestionably  he  must ;  and  so  far  a  great  point  is  gained,  and  one  most 
hopeful  to  the  accomplished  and  earnest  missionary,  when  his  teaching  is  examined 
honestly  and  sincerely  in  the  light  of  truth,  instead  of  being  judged  by  the  mere 
authority  of  custom  or  tradition.  But  such  an  investigation  necessardy  implies  a  trial 
of  the  severest  and  yet  of  the  noblest  kind,  both  to  the  inquirer  and  his  teacher.  And 
we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  first  and  most  general,  indeed,  I  might  say,  the  univer- 
sal, result  of  this  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoo,  should  be  the  impression  that 
Christianity,  as  a  religion  whose  characteristic  and  essential  doctrines  are  alleged /ac/*, 
is  but  another  form  of  superstition,  with  false  miracles,  false  science,  and  false  every, 
thing,  which  professes  to  belong  to  the  region  of  the  supernatural.  These  diiHculties 
are  moreover  increased  and  intensified  by  those  schools  of  thought  which  at  present, 
and  as  a  reaction  from  the  past,  exercise  such  an  influence  in  Europe  and  America. 
Their  views  and  opinions  are  in  every  possible  form  reproduced  in  India,  and  take  root 
the  more  readily,  owing  to  the  remarkable  inability  of  the  Hindoo  mind,  whatever  be 
its  cause,  to  weigh  historical  evidence,  and  to  a2)preciato  the  value  of  fads  in  their 
bearir.g  on  the  grounds  of  religious  belief. 

"  If  to  this  is  aiitled  the  manner  in  which  Christianity,  even  as  a  creed,  has  some- 
times, we  fear,  by  truly  Christian  men,  been  represented,  or  rathe'r  misrepresented— 
with  its  doctrines,  if  not  falsely  put,  yet  sometimes  put  in  a  harsh,  distorted,  one- 
sided, or  exaggerated  light,  proclaimed  with  little  love,  and  defended  with  less  logic 
— we  shall  be  the  more  prepared  to  weigh  the  results  of  Christian  missions  with  some 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

"  In  so  far  ns  the  results  of  missions  in  India  can  be  given  by  mere  statistics,  these 
have  b  en  collected  with  reinatka])le  care,  and  published  in  18()-1:  by  Ur.  Mullens, 
himself  an  able  and  distinguished  missionary.  From  these  we  gather  that  there  are 
in  round  numbers  about  140,000  natives  m  Hiiidostan  professing  Christianity  ;  28,000 
in  coininuuion  ;  with  upwards  of  !)00  native  churches,  which  contribute  £10,000 
annually  for  the  sup|)ort  of  the  (jospel.  About  100  natives  have  been  ordaine<l  to  the 
ministry,  while  1,300  labour  as  catechists.  Upwards  of  33,000  boys  and  8,000  ^irls 
receive  a  Christian  education  at  mission  schools.  As  a  means  as  well  as  a  result  of 
mission  work,  I  may  st.ite  that  the  wliole  Bible  has  been  translated  into  fourteen 
of  the  languages  of  India,  including  all  the  priut,ipal  tongues  of  the  empire  ;  the  New 
Testament  into  five  more  ;  anil  twenty  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  ISew  Testament 
into  seven  more.  These  mission  agencies  are  scattered  over  all  India,  and  shine  as 
sources  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  Christian  light  amidst  the  surroundiing  darkness  of 
heathenism.  Now,  surely  some  good  and  lasting  work  has  been  thus  done,  and  seed 
sown  by  these  means,  which  may  yet  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

"  But  1  will  by  no  means  peril  the  results  of  missions  on  any  mere  statistics.  Not 
that  1  have  any  doulit  as  to  tlie  care  and  honesty  with  which  these  have  been  furnish- 
•ed  or  collected,  but  because  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  by  this  method  a  just 
impression  of  what  has  been  actually  acc(tmplislied  by  Christian  missions.  To  some 
they  would  seem  to  prove  too  much,  unless  the  races,  the  districts,  the  beliefs  out  of 
•which  the  conversions  have  come  are  taken  into  account,  along  with  the  intelligence 
and  character  of  the  converts.  To  most  they  might  prove  less  than  they  are  capable 
of  proving,  as  they  atl'ord  no  evidence  of  the  indirect  results  of  missions,  or  of  what  is 
being  more  and  more  effected  by  them  on  the  whole  tone  ami  8i)irit  of  Hindoo  society, 
as  vrcparatitry  to  deeper  and  more  extensive  ultimate  results.  Nevertheless,  the  more 
the  real  value  of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  is  judged  of  by  the  individual 
history  of  those  returned  as  converts,  making  every  deduction  which  can  with  fairness 
be  demanded  for  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  moral  strength,  or  want  of  influence, 
there  yet  remains  such  a  number  of  native  converts  of  iiitelligence  ami  thorough 
sinceiity,  such  a  number  of  native  Christian  clergy  of  ac([uiremcnt8,  mental  power,  and 
eloquence,  and  of  strength  of  convictions  and  practical  piety,  as  cominands  the  respect 
of  even  educated  and  high-caste  Hindoos.  Such  facts  disprove,  at  least,  the  bold 
assertions  of  those  who  allege  that  missions  have  done  nothing  in  India,  One  fact, 
most  creditable  to  native  Christians,  ought  not  to  be  forjiotten  l>y  ub — that  of  the  two 
thouBand  involved  in  the  troubles  of  the  Mutiny,  all  praved  loyal,  six  only  apostatised, 
and  even  they  afterwards  returned. 

"  Ihit  in  estimating  the  present  condition  of  India  with  reference  to  the  probable 
overthrow  of  its  false  religions,  ami  ih«  substitution  f'>r  them  a  a  living  Christianity, 
we  must  look  at  India  as  a  ir/iuL.     Now,   we  are  all  awa>e  of  the  vast  changes  which 
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have  taken  i)lace  during  a  comparatively  recent  period  in  most  of  those  customa, 
which,  though  strictly  reliyious  according  to  the  views  of  the  Brahmins,  are  now  pro- 
hibited by  law,  and  have  passed,  or  are  rapidly  passing,  away  in  practice — such  as 
Suttee,  infant'cido,  the  self-tortures  and  deaths  of  fanatics  at  great  idol-festivals,  &c 
We  know,  too,  of  other  reforms  which  must  ho  in  the  end  successful,  such  as  those 
aflfectuig  the  marriage  of  widows,  polygamy,  the  education  of  females,  &c.  Such  facts 
indicate  great  changes  in  imhlic  opinion  and  that  the  tide  of  thought  has  turned,  and 
is  slowly  but  surely  rising,  soon  to  float  off  or  immerse  all  the  idols  of  India.  In  truth, 
the  whole  intelligent  and  informed  mind  of  India,  native  and  European,  is  cfn'inced, 
and  multitudes  within  a  wider  circle  more  than  suspect,  that,  come  wliat  may  in  it» 
place,  idolatry  is  doomed.  The  poor  and  ignorant  millions  will  be  the  last  to  perceive 
any  such  rev^olution.  They  Avill  continue  to  visit  and  bathe  in  their  old  muddy 
stream,  as  their  ancestors  have  done  during  vast  ages,  wondering  at  first  why  those 
whom  they  have  been  taught  to  follow  as  their  religious  guides  have  leit  its  banks, 
and  drink  no  more  of  its  waters,  wondering  most  of  all  when  at  last  they  discover 
these  waters  to  be  dried  up.  Others  of  a  higher  intelligence  may  endeavour  for  a 
while  to  purify  them,  or  to  give  a  symbolic  and  spiritual  meaning  to  the  very  mud 
and  filth  which  cannot  be  separated  from  them.  Men  (i  greater  learning  and  liner 
spiritual  mould  will  seek  to  drink  frooa  those  purer  fountains  that  bubble  up  in  the 
distant  heights  of  their  own  Vedas,  at  the  water-shed  of  so  many  holy  streams,  and 
ere  these  have  become  contaminated  with  the  more  earthlj'  mixtures  of  the  lower 
valleys.  But  all  are  doomed.  For  neither  the  filtiiy  and  symbolic  stream  of  the 
Puranas,  nor  the  purer  fountain  of  the  Vedas  alone,  can  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  heart 
of  man,  more  especially  when  it  has  once  tasted  the  waters  of  life  as  brought  to  us  by 
Jesus  Christ :  or,  to  change  the  simile,  altliough  the  transition  between  the  old  and 
new  may  be  a  wide  expanse  of  desert  tilled  up  with  strange  mirages,  fantastic  forms, 
and  barren  wastes,  yet  whether  this  generation  or  anotlier  may  reach  the  Land  of 
Promise  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the  people  must  now  leave  Egypt  with  its  idols, 
and  in  spite  of  murmui-ings,  regrets,  and  rebellions,  can  return  to  it  no  more. 

"When!  thus  speak  of  the  destruction  of  Hindooism,  I  am  far  from  attributing 
this  result  solely  to  the  etTorts  of  missionaries,  though  these  have  not  only  taken  a 
most  worthy  share  in  the  work  of  destruction,  but  have  also  laboured  at  the  more 
difficult  and  more  important  work  of  construction.  The  whole  varied  and  combined 
forces  of  Western  civilisation  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  indomitable  power  of 
England,  with  the  extension  of  its  government  and  the  justice  of  its  administration, 
has,  in  sj>ite  of  every  drawback  that  can  be  charged  against  it,  largely  contributed  to 
this  result.  So  also,  in  their  own  way,  have  railroads  and  telegrajihs,  helping  to  unite 
even  outwardly  tlie  people  and  the  several  parts  of  India  to  each  (jthe",  and  all  to 
Europe.  The  light  which  has  been  shed  by  the  Oriental  scholars  of  Europe  upon  the 
sacred  books  and  ancient  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  has  been  an  incalculable  advantage 
to  the  missionary,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  and  to  instruct  the  people  of 
India.  But  nothing  has  so  directly  and  rapidly  told  upon  their  intellectual  and  moral 
history  as  the  education  which  ihey  owe  solely  to  European  wisdom  and  energy.  The 
wave-line  which  marks  its  How,  marks  also  the  ebb  of  idolatry.  This  influence  will 
be  more  easily  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  3,089,000  Hindoos  and  about 
90,000  Mohammedans  attend  Government  schools,  and  upwards  of  40,000  of  these 
attend  schools  which  educate  up  to  a  University  entrance  standard,  in  which  English 
is  a  branch  of  exammation.  These  schools  have  been  found  fault  with  because  they 
do  not  directly  teach  religion.  It  has  been  said  that  they  practically  make  all  their 
pupils  mere  Deists.  But  apart  from  the  difficulties  which  attend  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Government  to  do  more,  even  were  it  to  assume  the  grave  responsibility  of  de- 
termining what  system  of  theology  should  be  taught,  and  of  selecting  the  men  to  teach 
it,  yet  surelj'  Deism  is  a  great  advance  on  Hindooism.  If  a  man  occupies  a  position 
half-way  between  the  valley  and  the  mountain-top,  that  alone  cannot  determine 
whether  he  is  ascending  or  descending.  We  must  know  the  point  from  which  he  has 
started  on  his  journey.  Thus  departing  from  the  low  level  of  the  Puranas,  it  seems  to 
me  ■'.hat  the  Hindoo  pupil  who  has  reached  the  Theism  of  even  the  V^edas  only,  ha» 
ascended  towards  the  purer  and  far-seeing  heights  of  Cliristian  revelation.  Anyhow, 
the  fact  is  certain,  whatever  be  the  ultimate  results,  that  education  itself;  which  open* 
up  a  new  world  to  the  native  eye,  has  destroyed  his  old  world  as  a  system  of  religious 
belief. 

"I  know  few  things,  indeed,  which  strike  one  raor«  who  for  the  first  time  comes 
into  c.Mitact  with  an  educated  native,  th^n  hearing  him  converse  in  the  purest  English 
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on  subjects  and  in  a  manner  wliich  are  associated,  not  with  oricn*  ,^  dress  and  features, 
but  with  all  tliat  is  cultivated  and  relined  at  home.  You  feel  at  once  that  hero  at 
least  ia  a  way  opened  up  for  communication  by  the  mighty  power  of  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  of  a  mind  so  trained  and  taught  as  to  be  able  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
and  discuss  all  we  wish  t«  teach  or  explain.  The  traveller  sometimes  acculentally 
meets  with  other  evidences  of  the  silent  but  elTective  influences  of  Euijlish  education. 
I  remember,  for  example,  visiting  with  my  friend  a  heathen  temple  in  Southern  India. 
It  was  a  great  day,  on  which  festive  crowds  had  assembled  to  iXo  honour  to  a  famous 
(Juru.  There  were  some  thousands  within  and  without  the  temple.  While  seeking 
to  obtain  an  entrance,  we  were  surrounded  by  an  e.ager  and  inquisitive  crowd,  but 
civil  and  courteous,  as  we  ever  found  the  natives  to  be.  Soon  we  were  addressed  in 
good  English  by  a  native,  and  then  by  about  a  dozen  more  who  were  taking  part  iuthe 
ceremonies  of  the  place.  After  some  conversation  I  asked  them,  the  crowd  beyond 
this  inner  circle  listening  to  but  not  comprehending  us,  whether  they  believed  in  all 
this  idolatry?  One,  speaking  for  the  rest,  said,  'We  do.'  Bui  from  his  smile,  and 
knowing  the  effects  of  such  education  as  he  had  evidently  acquired,  I  said  kindly  to 
him,  'My  friend,  I  candidly  tell  you^  that  I  don't  think  you  believe  a  bit  of  it.'  He  laugh- 
ed, and  said,  'You  are  right,  sir,  we  believe  nothing!'  'What?'  I  asked;  'nothing? 
not  even  your  own  existence  ?'  'Oh  yes,  we  believe  that,'  he  replied.  '  And  no  e."is- 
tence  higher  than  your  own?'  I  continued  to  inquire.  '  Yes,'  he  said,  'wo  believe  iu 
a  great  God  who  has  created  all  things  '  'But  if  so,  why  then  this  idolatry?'  I  asked 
again.  'We  wish  to  hoaour  our  fathers,'  said  another  of  the  group  to  my  question. 
On  which  the  first  speaker  addressed  his  countryman,  saying,  'What  did  your  fathers 
ever  do  for  you  ?  Did  they  give  you  the  steam-engine,  or  the  railway,  or  the  tele- 
graph ?'  Then  turning  to  me,  he  said,  with  a  smile,  'Tliough  we  must  keep  up  and 
cannot  forsake  these  national  customs  while  they  exist  in  our  country,  and  our  people 
believe  in  them,  yet,  if  you  educate  the  people,  they  will  give  them  up  of  themselves, 
and  so  they  will  pass  away.'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the  speaker, 
1  believe  this  convcrsatioa  gives  a  fair  impression,  not  of  the  deepest  and  most  earnest 
minds  in  Hindostan,  but  of  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  pupil  who  has  received  an  Eng- 
lish education,  though  little  more.  It  is  thus,  however,  that  all  thiuus  are  working 
together  for  the  ultimate  conversion  of  India  to  the  tluth  and  life  of  Christianity  under 
Him  who  is  the  Head  of  all  things  to  His  Church. 

"  In  en<leavouriug  to  sketch,  however  rapidly  and  imperfectly,  the  general  results 
of  all  the  combined  forces  I  have  alluded  to,  1  must  notnmit  to  notice  the  religious  school 
of  the  lirdhmo  Somoj.  The  educaw..  and  more  enlightened  Hindoos  occujjy  almost 
every  position  of  religious  belief  between  that  of  a  little  less  than  pure  Brahmanism 
and  a  little  less  than  pure  Christianity.  Some  defend  idolatry  as  i)eing  a  mere  out- 
ward symbolic  worship  of  the  One  God  everywhere  the  same,  and  also  as  a  national 
custom ;  and,  without  opposing  Christianity,  they  would  huve  it  remain  as  one  of 
many  other  religions,  asking,  as  has  been  done  indii;naut!y  and  in  the  name  of 
'Christianity  whicii  preaches  love  to  one's  enemies,'  'Why  sliould  the  (iod  of  Jesus 
Christ  be  at  daggers-drawing  with  the  gods  of  heatliendom  ?'  Others  are  more  en- 
lightened antl  more  sincere.  Of  these,  the  greatest  undoubtedlv  was  the  late  Bajah 
Ilammohun  Roy,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  a-icomplished  men  in  India.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  religion  at  once  true  and  national,  he  fell  back  on  the  Vtidas  as  embodying 
a  pure  Monotheism,  rejecting  at  the  same  time  the  auMiority  of  all  later  Hindoo  booko, 
however  venerable,  from  the  hert)ic  Mahal)har!i  t  runi  liamayaua  down  to  the  I'uranas. 
He  did  not,  however,  (lesi)ise  or  reject  the  New  Testament,  but  gathered  from  it  and 
published  'The  I'rccepts  of  .Tesus,  the  Guide  to  Happiness.'  He  called  his  Ciiurch, — 
for  his  followers  were  organised  into  a  society  which  met  for  worsliip,  —  'The  Brahmo' 
(the  neuter  impersonal  name  for  the  supreme)  '  .*<hal>lia,' now  changed  into  '  Somaj,' 
or  assc;ml)ly.  The  position  thus  occupied  by  the  llajah  is  yet  to  a  large  extent  main- 
tained by  the  representatives  of  the  old  Hindoo  Conservative  party,  whether  their 
Church  is  called  tiie  'Veda  Somaj,'  or  '  Prathflina  Somaj.'  Rut  the  Vedas  having 
been  found  untenable  by  other:*,  as  tending  necessarily  to  pure  I'autheism,  a  religious 
system  with  better  foundatious  was  accordingly  sought  for,  and  after  in  vain  endea- 
vouring to  discover  it  in  '  Nature,'  or  to  evolve  it  from  '  Intuition,'  the  new  movement 
has,  under  tlie  guidance  of  Keslml)  Chunder  Sen,  approached  (.'hristinnity.  Afti'r 
having  heard  that  distinguished  man  preach,  and  having  seen  the  response  given  to  his 
teaching  by  his  splendid  audience,  numbering  the  most  enlightened  natives  as  well  as 
Europeans  in  L'alcutta,  and  after  having  h;id  a  very  pleasing  conversation  with  him,  I 
cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  fntm  his  sincerity,  bis  earnestness,  as  well  as  from  hia 
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logic,  that  ill  the  end  ho  will  be  led  to  accept  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But 
of  one  thini^  I  foel  profoundly  convinced,  that  the  Brahma  Somaj,  which  numbers 
thousands  of  adherents,  is  to  be  attributed  indirectly  to  the  teaching  and  labours  of 
Christian  missionaries  ;  and  its  existence,  in  spite  of  all  I  have  read  and  heard  against 
it,  brightens  my  hopes  of  India's  future. 

"I  would  here  remind  of  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  past  agca  as  worthy 
of  being  remembered,  in  order  to  nr.odify  the  eager  desires  of  the  too  sanguine  as  to 
immediate  results,  and  to  cheer  the  hopes  of  the  too  desponding  as  tn  future  results, 
as  well  as  to  check  the  rash  concluMons  of  those  who,  arguing  from  the  past 
history  of  a  few  years,  prophesy  no  results  at  all  in  the  ages  to  come.  As 
signs  of  the  progress  of  that  religion  which,  throus^h  tlie  seed  of  Abraham,  was 
in  the  end  to  bless,  and  is  now  blessinw  all  nations,  what  conversions,  let  me 
ask,  were  made  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  Exodus  ?  How  many  during 
the  long  night  in  Egypt  ?  Yet,  each  of  these  intervals  represents  a  period  as  long  as 
what  separates  us  from  the  day  when  the  first  Englishman  visited  the  shores  of 
India,  or  when  the  Church  sprang  into  renewed  life  at  the  lloformation.  What,  again, 
of  results  during  the  brief  period,  yet  bo  full  of  teaching,  under  Moses,  accompanied 
by  such  mighty  signs  and  wonders,  when  the  Church  was  in  the  wilderness  ?  Why,  on 
entering  the  land  of  promise,  two  men  only  represented  the  faith  of  all  who  had  left 
idolatrous  Egypt  ?  And  yet,  when  it  looked  as  if  all  was  lost,  fJod  spake  these  words, 
*  As  truly  as  1  live,  all  the  earth  shall  be  tilled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.'  Recollect, 
too,  what  long  periods  of  confusion  and  darkness  f(dlowed  the  settlement  of  the  tribes 
in  Palestine.  The  experiment,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  seemed  to  have  utterly  failed  of 
educating  a  peculiar  peojile,  and  so  preparing  it  for  the  ulteripr  work  of  converting  the 
worhl.  That  chosen  race  ended  in  captivity  in  the  country  from  whence  Abraham,  its 
father,  began  in  faith,  his  journey  fourteen  centuries  before.  Nevertheless,  that  race 
did  its  work  at  last !  The  first  forms  of  its  religious  faith  yet  live,  being  cleansed 
from  .all  idolatry  since  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  but  since  that  time  only;  and 
Christianity,  as  its  ilower  and  fruit,  lives,  and,  after  marvellous  and  strange 
vicissitudes,  is  grown  into  a  mighty  tree  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions, and  which  is  destined  to  be  the  onf  tree  of  life  for  the  whole  world.  And  so 
this  feature  in  history  constantly  repeatt  itself — a  time  of  activity  and  repose,  of 
winter  and  summer,  of  sleep  and  waking,  of  death  and  resurrection  ;  a  time  of  long 
and  varied  preparations,  with  not  unfrequently  very  rapid  fulfilments,  like  sudden  out- 
bursts of  a  long-seething  flood,  or  volcano ;  while  these  fulfilments  become  again 
beginnings  of  a  new  and  as  varied  a  course  in  history,  ever  accumulating  blessings  for 
the  whole  family  of  man. 

"Having  thus  spoken  generally  of  missions  in  India  and  their  results,  1  must  pro- 
ceed more  particularly  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  methods  adopted  by  mis- 
sionaries for  Christianising  the  Hindoos. 

"  But,  before  wo  can  reply  satisfactorily  to  the  question  regarding  means,  we  must 
first  have  a  still  clearer  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  end  to  be  attained  by  them, 
involving  some  knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  religion  as  a  system  of  belief  and  of  social 
life.  It  we  do  so,  we  shall  soon  learn  that  we  cannot,  as  is  too  often  done,  class 
Hindoos  with  other  heathens  (whether  in  India  or  beyond  its  shores),  nor  argue  from 
what  has  been  done  by  this  or  that  instrumentality  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  ex- 
ample, or  in  Africa,  Burmah,  or  even  Tinnevelly,  that  the  Sivme  instrumentality  will 
necessarily  be  as  effectual  in  Calcutta  or  Benares.  It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that 
among  all  races  and  in  all  countries  the  Truth,  as  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  one 
grand  means  of  Christianising  them  ;  but  the  practical  question  before  us  is.  What  is 
the  best  way  of  communicating  this  truth  in  certain  given  circumstances?  Now,  to 
obtain  the  true  answer  to  this  question  necessitates  other  questions  regarding  the 
character,  habits,  and  beliefs  of  the  people  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  regarding  those 
peculiar  circumstances,  within  and  without,  in  which  they  are  placed,  which  m  • 
materially  affect  their  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  and  life. 

"  With  the  risk,  therefore,  of  repeating  to  some  extent  what,  as  bearing  on  other 
parts  of  my  subject,  I  have  already  n'luded  to,  let  me  direct  your  attention  more  par- 
ticularly and  more  fully  than  I  have  yet  done  to  some  of  those  characteristics  of  the 
Hindoos  which  distinguish  them  from  every  other  people  in  India  or  in  the  world. 
Observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  a  distinct  race.  I  have  already  said  that 
various  races  make  up  ttie  population  of  the  great  continent  of  Hindostan.  The 
Hindoo  belongs  to  that  Indo-tiermanic  or  Aryan  stream  of  which  we  ourselves  are  a 
branch,  and  wiiich  h-.s  fiowed  over  the  world.     It  eiiten  d  India  from  the  north-west, 
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and  advanced,  during  long  a?;ps  of  the  far  past,  towards  its  southern  plains.  It  found 
there  other  and  older  races,  who  either  iled  to  the  mountains  and  juu'Tles  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  or  were  coii(|uci-cd  and  degraded  into  Sudras,  or  Pariahs,  without  oasto 
or  social  position.  These  Aryans,  like  a  lava  flood,  poured  themselves  over  the  land, 
breaking  througii  the  older  formations,  overlying  them  or  surrounding  tliem,  but 
never  utterly  obliterating  or  absorbing  the.m.  Now  it  is  not  witli  those  aboriginal 
races — who,  though  probably  once  possessing  a  higher  civilization,  are  now  compara- 
tive savages,  and  have  religions  peculiar  to  tiiemselvcs,  such  as  the  IJheels,  Khonds, 
^antals,  C'oles,  &c. — that  we  have  at  present  to  do  ;  nor  yet  with  races  of  low  caste  or 
no  caste,  like  the  Shanars  of  Tinnevelly,  tht--  Mairs  of  Ahmednugger,  or  the  lower 
population  still  of  Chamba.  But  it  is  of  this  Hindoo  race,  whose  religion  is  Brahmin- 
ism,  and  which,  above  all  others,  constitute  the  people  of  India,  numbering  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  'iis  inhabitants — it  is  of  them  only  I  at  jireseut  speak  ; 
for  if  they  were  C'hristianiojd,  India  practically  would  be  so,  but  not  otherwise. 
That  lofty,  unbending  portion  of  the  community,  the  Mohammedan,  numbering 
twenty  millions,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  present  argument. 

"Secondly,  wc  must  not  forget  that  this  Hindoo  people  represent  a  remarkable 
civilisation,  which  they  have  inherited  from  a  time  when  earth  was  young.  They 
possess  a  language  (the  Sanscrit,  the  earliest  cultivfited)  which  scholars  tell  us  is  the 
fullest,  the  most  flexible  and  musi(||l  in  existence,  to  which  (Jreek,  although  its  chdd, 
is  immensely  inferior  ;  which  is  capable,  as  no  other  is,  of  expressing  the  subtlest 
thoughts  of  the  metaphysician,  and  the  most  shadowy  and  transient  gleams  of  the 
poet  In  that  language  the  Hindoos  produced  a  heroic  and  philosophic  poetry  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  which  even  now  holds  a  foremost  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  asserted — I  know  not  on  what  authority — that  they  were 
proficient  in  astronomy  long  ere  its  very  name  was  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  ; 
and  that  in  comparatively  recent  times  they  solved  problems  in  algebra  which  not 
until  centuries  afterwards  dawned  on  the  acutcst  minds  of  modem  Kuropc.  When 
we  add  to  this  a  structure  of  society — to  which  I  shall  immediately  allude — so  com- 
jiact  as  to  have  held  together  for  mo'-e  than  two  thousand  years,  we  must  feel  admira- 
tion, if  not  for  their  physical,  at  least  for  their  intellectual  powers,  and  acknowle<ige 
that  we  have  here  no  ru  !e  or  savage  people,  but  a  highly  cultivated  and  deeply  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  human  famdy. 

"Thirdly,  we  must  consider  the  rrlir/i'on  of  the  Hindoos,  both  as  a  creed  and  as  a 
social  system,  with  it=i  cil'ects  on  their  general  temperament  and  habits  of  life. 

"The  Hindoo  r^digion,  like  Judaism  cand  ('hristianity,  is  one  which  has  survived 
the  revolutions  of  long  ages.  Tlie  reliiiions  of  the  ({reeks  and  Romans,  of  the  Kgyp- 
tians,  Fhronicians,  and  Assyrians,  with  many  others,  are  to  us  as  fossils  of  a  dead 
world.  Hindooism,  older  than  these,  still  exists  as  a  power  affecting  the  destinies  of 
teeming  millions.  We  ofiu  g.izc  upoi:  it  as  a  living  specimen  of  one  out  of  many  of  the 
monster  forms  which  onoe  iuh!».bited  the  globe.  Unlike  all  those  extinct  religions,  it 
has  its  sacred  books,  and  I  doubt  not  that  to  tliis  written  word  it  greatly  owes  its  pre- 
st-rvation.  These  books  have  been  written  at  intervals  representing  vast  periods  of 
history.  The  Vedas,  at  once  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  pure  and  lofty,  date  as 
far  back,  possibly,  as  the  time  of  Moses,  and  contain  many  true  and  sublime  ideas  of 
a  Divine  Being  without  any  trace  of  the  peculiarities  of  Brahmanism — nay,  declaring 
positively  that  '  there  is  no  distinction  of  castes.'  The  great  collection  of  the  Pur- 
anas  was  compiled  in  the  middle  ages  of  our  era,  and  forms  the  real  everyday  '  Bible' 
of  the  everyday  religion  of  Hindoos,  the  Vedas  being  now  known  to  and  reail  by  only 
a  few  learned  pundit-i,  and  having  from  the  first  been  a  forbidden  book  to  all  except 
the  priesthood.  Now,  these  Puranas  are  one  mass  of  follies  and  immoralities,  of 
•dreaming  pantheism,  of  degrading  and  disgusting  idolatry. 

"  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  his  recentlj'  published  volume,  the  Hrst  of  his  '  History  of  India,' 
"thus  writes  of  the  great  epics  of  Maha  Bluirata,  or  the  great  war  of  Bh.arata,  and  the 
Eamiiyano,  or  'Adventures  of  liiima,'  with  their  present  inllueuce  on  the  Hindoos.  It 
is  his  opinion,  I  may  state,  that  while  the  events  recorded  in  thesi>  epics  belong  to  the 
A''edic  period,  their  composition  belongs  to  the  lirahmanic  age,  when  caste  was  intro- 
duced, a  new  religion  established,  and  the  Brahmans  had  lormed  themselves  into  a 
powerful  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  when,  instead  of  the  old  Vedic  gods  and  forms 
of  faith,  Brahma.  Vishnu,  and  Siva  took  their  jdace.  These  epics  are,  practically,  to 
the  Hindoos,  religions  poems,  and  conseciucntly  arc  the  most  powerful  and  popular 
props  to  Brahmanism.  'Few  Hindoos,'  writes  Mr.  Wheder,  'may  perhaps  be  ac- 
■quainteil  wilh  the  whole  of  these  epics,  and  none  have  ventured  to  subject  them  to  a 
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critical  analysis  and  investigation  ;  yet  their  influence  upon  the  masses  of  the  jieople 
is  beyond  calculation,  an<l  iolinitely  greater  and  more  universal  th^n  tliu  inliuence  of 
liible  over  modern  Europe.  The  leading  incidents  and  scenes  are  familiar  to  tho 
Hindoos  from  childhood.  They  are  frequently  represented  at  viHage  festivals,  whilst 
the  storifis  arc  chanted  al)Out  at  almost  every  social  gathering,  anil  intUed  form  the 
leading  topic  of  conversation  amongst  Hindoo;j  generally,  and  esi)ecially  amoui/st  those 
who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  In  a  word,  these  poems  arc  to  the  Hindoos  nil 
that  the  Library,  the  Ne\V3i)aper,  and  the  Bible  are  to  the  European  ;  whilst  the  books, 
themaclvos  are  regarded  with  a  superstitious  reverence,  which  far  exceeds  that  which 
has  ever  been  accorded  to  any  other  revelation  real  or  supposed.  To  this  day  it  is  the 
common  belief  that  to  jieruse  or  merely  to  listen  to  the  perusal  of  the  Mahii,  Bharatrv 
or  liiimdvana,  will  insure  jjrospcrity  in  this  world  and  eternal  happiness  hereafter.' 
Now,  making  every  allowance  for  (what  ap])ear8  to  me  to  be)  the  exaggerated  term* 
in  which  Mr.  Wheeler  describes  the  conij)arative  iniluence  of  the  liil)le  and  these 
'  Scriptures,'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  he  is  correct. 

"  This  religion,  as  cniiiodied  iu  its  Sacred  IJooks,  all'ords  the  widest  scope  for  the  . 
indulgence  of  every  phase  of  human  thought,  sentiment,  and  passion  ;  furnishing  aa 
it  does  in  the  Vedic  hymns  and  poetry  an  atmosphere  so  rare,  anil  presenting  such 
shadowy  heights  of  speculation,  as  to  tempt  the  most  ambitious  wing  to  put  forth  its 
powers  to  gain  their  summits  ;  and  furnishing  in  tIp;  I'urunas  the  vilest  mire,  where, 
the  filthiest  and  most  obscene  may  wallow.  Among  its  disciples,  the  dreamy  ascetic, 
labouring  to  emancipate  his  spiiit  by  pure  meditation  and  the  destruction  of  the 
m.aterial  Hesh,  and  the  profound  scholar,  rare  though  he  be,  nourishing  his  intellectual 
life  by  the  abstract  themes  and  endless  speculative  questions  suirgested  by  his  creed, 
may  meet  with  the  disgusting  fa(|ueer  or  yogi,  with  the  ignorant  millions  who  care  for 
nothing  but  a  round  of  dead  superstitious  obscr vanes,  or  with  the  cunning  or  depraved, 
trew  who  indulge  iu  the  vilest  practices  as  the  natural  results  of  their  heatheu  prin- 
ciples. 

"  Ijastly,  it  is  in  its  social  aspects,  as  already  hinted,  that  Brahmanism  manifests- 
its  intense,  comprehensive,  and  tyrannous  power.  Its  system  of  caste  presents  to  us 
a  feature  in  the  organization  of  human  beings  unparalleled  in  history.  It  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  a  mere  aristocratic  arrangement,  as  accidantal  to  or  lying  outside  of 
Brahmanism,  but  it  is  an  essential  element  of  its  very  being.  It  is  quite  true,  as  I 
have  said,  and  the  fact  is  of  importance,  that  the  Vedas  know  nothing  of  it  ;  but  then 
the  people  know  not  the  A'edas,  and  those  who  do  conceal  or  pervert  their  teach- 
ing. According  to  the  existing  and,  as  long  as  Brahmanism  lives,  unalterable  belief 
of  the  people,  the  streams  of  caste,  flowing  side  by  side  but  never  mingling,  are  traced 
up  to  the  very  lountain  of  Deity  ;  or,  to  change  the  simile,  each  great  caste  is  believed 
to  be  '.  development  of  the  very  body  of  Brahma  the  Creator,  and  is  mystically  united 
to  hin.  as  parts  of  his  very  flesh  and  bones.  Hence  no  one  can  become  a  Hindoo  iu 
religion  who  is  not  one  by  birth  ;  nor  can  any  member  belonging  to  this  divine  body 
break  his  caste  without  therefore  becoming  de.ad,  as  a  limb  amputated  from  living  com- 
munion with  the  source  of  life,  and  therefor  be  thrown  away  as  a  curse,  a  reproach— 
a  polluted,  horrible  thing,  to  be  hated  and  d-sowned.  Marvellous,  indeed,  are  the 
power  and  endurance  of  such  an  organization  as  this,  that  can  dominate  over  all 
those  political  and  social  changes  which,  in  other  respects  alter  the  relative  positioa 
of  its  possessors  as  to  wealth  or  rank,  whether  in  the  army  or  in  the  civil  service. 

"But  Brahmanism  does  more  than  make  each  man  a  member  of  this  compact  mass. 
Having  fixed  him  there,  it  holds  him  fast,  and  governs  him  as  a  mere  thing  in  whichi 
no  personality,  and  consequently  no  will,  is  recognised,  save  that  measure  which  is. 
required  to  consent  to  the  destructi(m  of  his  being,  or  its  subordination,  at  least,  to  a. 
system  of  mechanical  rules  that  fashion  his  whole  inward  and  outward  life.  As  far , 
almost  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  tliat  life  is  in  everything  and  every  day  the 
obedient  slave  of  '  religion  ;'  not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  ex- 
pression— that  of  all  thing*  Iveing  done,  endured,  or  enjoyed  in  a  right  spirit,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  eternal  ri;iliteousiic33  towards  God  and  man— but  according  to 
lixed  authoritative  rules,  professing  to  embrace  the  whole  life,  obedience  to  whicL  is 
as  mechanical  as  can  be  yielded  by  a  human  being.  For  to  the  religious  Hindoo  all 
that  is  to  be  believed  and  done  on  earth  is  revealed,  and  as  such  is  obligatory.  All 
the  arts  and  sciences  ;  the  methods  of  every  tiadc  ;  the  manifold  duties  incumbent  on 
the  architect,  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  or  the  musician,  and  on  the  member  of  the 
family  or  community — what  ought  lo  be  done  upon  ordinary  days  and  on  holy  days  ; 
in  youth,  iu  manhood,  and  iu  old  age  ;  iu  health  and  sickncsb,  and  iu  the  hour  of 
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^cnth  ;  anil  what  ought  to  be  done  for  those  wlio  arc  iloail.  Tviiloa  are  prescribed  to 
him  as  a  sinner  or  a  saint,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow  ;  diroi-ting  liini  how  to  act  to- 
wards snpeviors,  inferiors,  and  equnls  ;  tnwards  priests  and  princes  ;  towards  all  men 
on  eartii,  and  towards  all  the  gods  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens.  No  polype,  in  the 
vast  gelatinous  mass  which  contributes  to  the  building  up  ol  a  great  island  from  the 
<leep,  can  be  more  apart  of  that  mysterious  whnlo  than  an  ortlK'dox  Hindoo  is  of  this 
marvellous  rebgious  brotherhood.  His  individuality  is  lost.  His  conscience,  will, 
and  atfections  ate  in  the  strong  grasp  of  habits  and  customs  sanctioned  by  Divine  au- 
thority, consecrated  by  the  faith  of  his  race,  and  made  venerable  by  a  hoary  antiipiity. 
And,  what  might  seem  very  strange  to  us  if  we  coidd  not  point  to  parallel  phases 
of  human  nature  within  even  the  Uliurcli  of  Christ,  this  slavery  is  not  disliked  or  felt 
to  be  a  heavy  burden — a  '  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  world  ' — but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  clung  to  with  a  desjierate  tenacity.  The  elements  which  give  this  undying 
vigour  to  caste  may  possibly  be  found  not  chiiily  in  sloth  and  indift'erence,  or  in  the 
supposed  deliverance  which  it  affords  from  the  irksome  sense  of  personal  responsibi- 
lity, buu  ill  ito  recognition  of  two  gicai,  inintiples  in  social  life,  which,  though  in  this 
case  perverted,  are  adjusted  by  the  Christian  creed  and  a  true  Cliristian  Church  ;  the 
first,  that  our  place  in  the  world  is  assigned  to  us  by  Divine  sovereignty  ;  and  the 
second,  that  the  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  a  brotherhood  are  essential  to  our  use- 
fulness and  happiness  in  the  world.  Whatever  be  the  secret  of  its  strength,  it  is  pro- 
foundly interesting  to  gaze  on  this  gigantic  system  existing  Uke  the  (Jreat  Pyramid — 
each  Btone  in  its  place,  firmly  cemented  into  the  vast  whole,  towering  over  the  arid 
plain,  defying  hitherto  the  attacks  of  time,  which  destroys  all  that  is  perishable — an 
object  of  wonder  because  of  its  magnitude  and  power  of  endurance,  yet  hollow-hearted 
withal,  and  preserving  only  the  dust  of  ages. 

"  And  yet  even  this  tremendous  system  of  caste  is  not  wholly  antagonistic  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Christian  Church.  Jts  very  strength  may  at  last  prove  its  weakness. 
If  on  the  side  of  wrong  it  '  moi/eth  all  together  if  it  move  at  all,'  it  may  do  so  also  on 
the  side  of  right.  Let  the  wall  be  so  far  sapped  that  it  must  fall,  it  will  do  so  not  by 
crumbling  down  in  minute  fiagmenls,  or  even  in  separate  masses,  but  as  a  whole. 
If  the  great  army  mutinies  against  Uiahnianism,  it  will  desert,  not  in  units,  but  en 

"  It  is  with  this  system  that  we  have  in  the  meantime  to  deal  ;  and  it  may  well 
nerve  a  Christian's  courage,  and  make  him  examine  his  weapons,  test  his  armour,  and 
carefully  calculate  his  resources  of  power  and  patience,  of  faith  and  love,  ere  lie 
enters,  with  a  zeal  which  can  be  vindicated  and  a  hope  that  will  not  be  put  to  shame, 
on  the  grand  enterprise  of  substituting  pure  Christianity  in  its  place.  I  hesitate  not 
to  express  the  opinion  that  no  such  battle  has  ever  before  been  given  to  the  Church 
of  God  to  fight  since  history  began,  and  that  no  victory  if  gained,  will  be  followed  by 
greater  consequences.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  spiritual  conquest  of  India  was  a 
work  reserved  for  these  latter  days  to  accomplish,  because  requiring  all  the  previous 
dear-bought  experiences  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  preliminary  education  of  the 
world,  and  that,  when  accomplished — as  by  the  help  of  the  living  Christ  it  shall ! — 
it  will  be  a  very  Armageddon  ;  the  last  great  battle  against  every  form  of  unbelief, 
the  last  fortress  of  the  enemy  stormed,  the  last  victory  gained  as  necessary  to  secure 
the  unimpeded  progress  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  world's  regenerjition  ! 

"In  these  statements  regarding  Brahmanism  I  have  said  nothing  of  its  effects  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people,  although  this  is  a  most  important  aspect  of  it,  not  only  as 
producing  habits  congenial  to  human  depravity,  but  as  raising  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  against  the  reception  of  Christianity  even  as  a  pure  and  uncompromising 
system  of  morals.  Not  that  we  would  c'-arge  the  actual  vices  of  a  people  to  their 
religion,  unless,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  these  could  be  proved  to  be  the  necessary 
and  legitimate  consecpienccs  of  faith  in  its  teaching,  and  of  obedience  to  its  enjoined 
observances  and  practices.  As  far,  indeed,  as  the  observation  of  the  ordinary  traveller 
goes,  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  the  result  of  our  own  very  limited  experience,  that  nothing 
meets  the  eye  or  ear  in  any  way  offensive  to  good  manners  throughout  India,  not  even 
in  its  temples,  unless  it  be  in  symbols  tor  worship  to  which  I  cannot  allude,  and  the 
influence  of  which  on  the  woisliippers  it  is  dillicult  for  any  stranger  to  determine,  not 
knowing  even  how  far  their  significance  is  understood  by  the  multitude.  I  must 
therefore  refer  to  others  better  acquainted  with  India  to  say  what  its  moral  condition 
is  as  flowingpositively  from  its  religion.  Uut  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  myself,  from  all 
I  haveheard.that,  except  where  affected  by  European  influence,  it  is,  among  both  Hindoo 
and  Mahoinmedans,  as  a  rule,  far  below  w  hat  is  generally  supposed.     In  spite  of  that 
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ftmount  of  morality,  ami  <lie  piny  of  thoao  afTcctions  among  friends  ami  the  members 
of  the  family,  without  which  society  could  not  hauy  togi'tiier  ;  and  wliilo  1  refuse  to 
helieve  th.at  there  are  not  among  such  a  mass  of  luiman  beings,  some  true  light  and 
life  received  from  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  light,  in  ways  we  wot  not  of  and  may 
never  discover  ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  description  of  heathendom  as  existing 
in  the  latter  j)eiiod  of  Roman  life,  and  as  described  by  St.  Paul  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Epistle  to  tho  Komans,  is  true  to  a  fearful  extent  of  India.  Facts,  besides,  have 
come  out  in  trials  showing  how  'religion,'  so  called,  may  become  the  source  of  tho 
most  hideous  abominations,  for  which  it  is  righteously  chargeable.  Immortal  man  ia 
neldom  so  degraded  as  not  to  seek  soma  aiipiirently  pood  reason,  and  in  the  holy 
name  of  '  religion '  too,  for  doing  the  worst  things.  Thus  the  'I'hug  strangles  his 
victim  as  he  prays  to  the  g(Kldess  of  murder  ;  and  the  mendjer  of  a  hereditary  baud 
»»f  robbers  consecrates  liis  services  to  the  ^nridps.s  of  rnninn. 

"JJut  enough  h;ifl  been  said  to  give  some  Idea  of  Brahmanism,  and  we  are  thus- 
better  prepared  to  entertain  the  quention  as  to  the  incanis  by  wliicii  it  can  be  destroyed, 
and  Christianity,  with  its  trutli,  holiness,  brotherhood,  and  peace,  take  its  place. 

"  As  to  the  question  of  mtanx,  I  assume  that,  as  a  Church  of  Clirist,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  adopt  any  means  whatever,  in  consistency  with  tlie  s))irit  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  holy  ends  we  have  in  view,  which,  according  to  our  knowledge  as  derived  from 
the  Word  of  (iod,  interpreted  by  sound  judgment  and  e.vpcucncc,  we  believe  best 
calculated  to  accompli.-h  those  ends.  'J'he  example  of  the  Apostles  as  recorded  in  tho 
J'ook  of  Acts,  that  missionary  history  of  the  early  Church,  and  in  tho  letters  of  th& 
great  missionary  St.  Tan),  however  precious  to  us  aud  invaluable  as  a  repository  of 
facts  and  principles,  can  never  bind  us  to  adept  the  very  fame  methods  in  i)ur  day  in 
Jmlia,  if  it  were  even  possible  for  us  to  do  so,  as  were  adopted  by  the  Apostles  in  tho 
Asia  Minor  or  Kuropo  of  th'jir  day,  unless  it  can  be  sliown  that  tho  iields  in  both  cases, 
are  so  far  similar  as  to  admit  of  a  similar  mode  of  cultivation  in  order  to  secure  that 
crop  which  (Jhrist'an  missionaries  of  every  age  desire  and  labour  to  obtain.  8t.  Paul 
liad  nothing  like  tlie  heathenism  of  India,  in  its  social  iispucta  or  vast  extent,  to  deal 
with.  But  v,e  shall  be  felhiw-labourers  with  him  if  we  understand  his  'ways,' 
'manner  of  life,  and  possess  his  spirit.  Lotus  only,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavour'to 
hhare  what,  without  irreverence  for  his  inspired  authniity,  1  may  venture  to  call  hia 
grand  comprehensive  conmion-sense — his  clear  eye  in  disix  ruing  the  real  plan  of  battle 
and  all  that  was  essential  to  success — his  firm  aud  unfaltering  march  to  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  position,  in  the  best  way  practicable  in  the  given  place  and  time — his 
determination  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  limited  only,  yd  expanded  aUo,  by  tho 
holy  aud  unselfish  aim  of  'gaining  some,'  not  to  himself,  but  to  Chri-t ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  we  shall  not  miss  the  best  methods  of  Chiistianising  India,  llight  men  will  make 
the  right  methods. 

"lu  reviewing  the  various  mission  agencies  at  work  in  India,  we  may  at  once  lay 
aside  the  consideration  of  minor  methods — such,  for  example,  as  that  of  orphanages, 
male  and  female  :  for  whateA  er  blessings  may  be  bestow  ed  by  them  as  charitable  in- 
stitutions, or  whatever  advantages — and  there  are  many  such — may  be  derived  from 
them  as  furnishing  Christian  teachers  for  male,  and,  above  all,  for  female  schools  ; 
and  colporteurs  or  catechists,  to  aid  missionaries  ;  or  as  pioviding  wives  for  Chnstian 
converts,  who  could  neither  seek  nor  obtain  any  alliances  from  among  the  'castes  ;' 
— nevertheless,  these  institutions,  however  midtipliwl  and  however  successful,  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  tell  on  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  bulk  of  the  Hindoos  proper, 
more  than  so  many  orphans  taken  from  Europe  would  do  if  trained  and  taught  in  the 
.same  way.  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  orphanages,  more  especially 
when  they  are,  as  with  us,  generously  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  young  at 
home,  and  not  paid  for  out  of  tho  general  funds  of  the  Miss'on.  Yet  I  would  not  have 
you  attach  undue  importance  to  the  baptism  of  orphans  as  telling  upon  Hindooism,  or 
to  weigh  their  number — as,  alas  !  I  have  heard  done  in  Scotland — against  those  con- 
nected with  our  great  educational  institutions,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter  as 
compared  with  the  former.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  just  as  wise  as  if,  in 
seeking  to  convert  the  Jews,  we  imagined  that  the  baptism  of  any  number  of  orphan 
Jews  within  a  charitaWe  house  of  refuge  would  tell  as  much  on  Judaism  as  the  educa- 
tion of  a  thousand  intelligent  young  Rabbis  in  a  Christian  college,  if  such  a  blessing 
were  possible,  in  the  intensely  bigoted  towns  of  Sajjhet  or  Tiberias. 

"  Mor  need  I  discuss  here  Avhat  has  been  or  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  dis- 
Bemination  of  the  Bible  and  an  etrcctive  Christian  literature,  and  other  similar  detail* 
tif  missien  work,  the  excellence  of  whiJi  is  obvious  aud  admitted,  but  1  will  tontine 
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myself  to  wliat  have  been  called  the  preaching  and  the  teaching  systerriS,  protesting, 
however,  against  this  erroueouB  clasHilication,  and  accepting  it  only  ms  the  best  at 
hand. 

"When  we  speak  oi  prenclnnf]  the  (Jospel  to  the  natives  of  India,  I  exclude  those 
■who  have  received  an  English  education,  for  as  regards  preaching  to  them  there  can  ho 
no  doubt  or  question.  Nor  by  preachiny  do  I  mean  tlie  giving  of  addrcsBcs  in  churches 
to  native  congregations,  but  addressing  all  who  w  ill  bear,  wlicther  in  the  streets, 
bazaars,  or  anywhere  else.  And  unquestionably  there  are  dillicultiea  in  the  way  of 
thus  preaching  which  are  not,  I  think,  suificiently  weighed  by  frientls  of  missions  at 
home.  We  must,  for  example,  dispel  the  idea  tliat  an  evangelist,  v  hen  addrtssing 
persons  in  the  streets  of  a  city  in  heathen  India,  is  engiiging  in  a  work  except  in  its 
mere  outward  aspects— like  that  of  ttu  '  evangelist '  preaching  in  the  streets  or  fields 
at  home  to  those  ignorant  of  the  Gospel — alihougli,  in  passing,  1  may  express  my  con- 
viction that  even  at  home  such  efrtuts  are  more  unavailing  than  is  supposed,  where 
there  has  been  no  previous  instruction  of  some  kind.  Outdooi  prcaciiing  in  India,  as 
it  often  id  at  home,  is  almost  universally  addressed  to  passing  and  ever-changing 
crowds,  not  one  of  whom  gossibly  ever  heard  such  an  address  before,  or  will  hear  even 
this  one  calmly  to  the  end,  or  ever  hear  another.  In  no  ca.se,  moreover,  wilt  the 
educated  and  influential  classes  listen  to  such  preaching.  Consider,  also,  the  most 
utter  impossibility  of  giving,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  by  those  means, 
anything  like  a  tiuc  idea  of  the  simjilest  facts  of  t-iie  C'luistian  religion  ;  while  to  treat 
of  its  evidences  is,  of  course,  out  of  tlie  question.  Should  the  evangelist  adopt 
another  method  by  directly  ai)pealing  to  tne  moral  instincts  of  his  hearers,  to  the 
wants  of  their  immortal  nature,  to  their  conscience,  tlieir  sense  of  responsibility,  or 
to  their  eternal  hopes  and  fears,  seeking  thus  to  rouse  the  will  to  action,  where,  we 
ask,  are  all  those  subjective  conditions,  necessary  for  the  recejition  of  tlie  truth,  to  be 
found  in  hearers  saturated  through  their  wliole  being  sincj  chihihood  with  all  that 
must  weaken,  pervert,  deaden,  and  almost  annihilate  what  we  assume  must  exist  in 
them  so  as  to  respond  at  once  to  truth  sii  revealed  ? 

"These  ditliculties  arc  immensely  increased  when  we  learn,  moreover,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  term  which  can  be  used  in  i)rcaching  the  (iospel,  hy  the  evangeli.st  wlio 
is  most  master  of  tiie  language  and  can  select  the  choicest  words  and  nicest  expres- 
sions, but  has  fixed  and  definite  though  false  ideas  attached  to  it  in  the  familiar 
theological  vocabulary  of  his  audience  :  nor  can  it  be  transposed  by  liis  hearer,  with- 
out long  and  patient  efforts,  into  the  totally  opposite  and  Christian  ideas  attached  to 
the  same  term.  We  speak  of  one  (Jod  ;  so  will  he  :  but  what  ideas  have  we  in  com- 
mon of  His  character  and  attributes,  or  even  of  His  personality  and  unity  ?  Wc  use 
the  words  sin,  salvation,  regeneration,  holiness,  atonement,  incarnation,  and  so  will  he  ; 
but  each  term  represents  to  him  an  old  and  familiar  falsehood  which  he  understands, 
believes,  and  clings  to,  and  which  fills  up  his  whole  eye,  blinding  it  to  the  perception 
of  Gospel  truths  altogether  different  altliough  expres.sed  by  the  s.ome  terms.  The 
uneducated  thus  not  unfrequently  confuse  even  the  name  of  our  Saviour,  Yislut 
KhrialUa,  with  IsM  Khista,  a  companion  of  their  god  Khristna  !  If  you  fairly  consider 
such  difficulties  as  these,  even  you  will  also  cease  to  wonder  at  the  almost  barren  re- 
sults from  preaching  alone  to  the  genuine  Hindoo  as  distinct  from  low  caste  or  no  caste — 
and  that  the  most  earnest  men  have  failed  to  make  any  decided  impression  on  the  mass, 
any  more  than  the  rain  or  light  of  heaven  do  on  the  solid  works  of  a  fortress.  One  of 
the  noblest  and  most  devoted  of  men,  Mr.  Bowen,  of  Bombay,  whom  I  heard  thus 
preach,  and  who  has  done  so  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  informed  me,  in  his  own 
humble,  truthful  way — and  his  case  is  not  singular,  except  for  its  patience  and 
earnestness — that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he  had  never  made  one  single  convert. 

"  But  while,  in  trying  to  estimate  the  most  likely  means  of  communicating  a  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  to  the  Hindoos,  I  would  have  you  fairly  consider  the  difliculties 
in  the  way  of  preaching  only,  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  condemn  it  as  use- 
less, even  although  it  has  made  few  converts  among  thinking  Hindoos  apart  from 
the  co-operative  power  of  education.  1  recognize  it  rather  as  among  those  influences 
which  in  very  many  ways  prepare  for  the  brighter  day  of  harvest,  by  prompting  inquiry, 
removing  prejudices,  accustoming  people  to  the  very  terms  of  the  Gospel,  causing  new 
ideas  of  truth  to  enter  their  minds  in  some  form,  however  crude  and  defective,  and  by 
giving  impressions  of  the  moral  worth  and  intellectual  power  of  earnest  and  able  mis- 
sionaries who  have  come  from  afar,  and  who  seek  with  so  much  unsellishncss,  patience, 
and  love  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-men.  By  all  these  means  wo  must  also  ever  strive 
and  hope  to  gain  immwiiate  rcEults,  as  some  preachers  have  done,  in  the  conversion  of 
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sinncra  towanls  fJod.  T,ot  us  rojoioo  in  iMjHcvinjj;  that  in  proportion  as  education  of 
«vory  kind  advances,  it  prepares  a  wider  field  for  tlio  preacher,  if  the  .seed  ho  sows  &n 
'the  Word  '  is  ^)  be  *  understood'  so  as  to  bo  received  '  into  the  heart.' 

"It  must,  I  think,  bo  admitted  that,  up  to  the  period  at  which  Christian  education 
was  introduced  as  an  essential  element  of  missionary  labour  among  the  Hindoos,  every 
attempt  to  make  any  breach  in  the  old  fortress  had  failed.  A  remarkable  illustration 
<)f  this  fact  is  frankly  given  by  the  Abbo  Dubois.  Ho  was  an  able,  accomplished, 
earnest,  and  honest  I'oman  Catholic  missionary,  who  had  laboured  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  living  among  the  people,  and  endeavouring  to  convert  tlieni.  He  published 
his  volume  in  18'2'2,  and  in  it  gives  the  result  of  his  experience,  summed  up  in  a  single 
ficutence — '  It  is  my  decided  opinion  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  is  no 
human  possibility  of  converting  the  Hindoos  to  any  sect  ofChristianity.'  Ho  illustrates 
and  contirms  this  conclusion  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  by  the 
history  of  all  missionary  efforts  down  to  his  own  day,  including  those  of  Xavier  and 
the  Jesuits.  He  also  irivcs  it  as  his  opinion  that,  '  as  long  as  we  are  unable  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  polished  part  of  the  nation  or  the  heads  of  public  opinion — on  the 
body  of  the  Brahmins,  in  short — there  remain  but  very  faint  hopes  of  propagating 
Chrtstianity  among  the  Hindoos  ;  and  as  long  as  the  only  result  of  our  labours  shall  be, 
as  is  at  present  the  case,  to  bring  into  our  respective  communions  here  and  there  a  few 
desperate  vagrants,  outcasts,  pariahs,  house-keepers,  beggars,  and  other  persons  of  the 
lowest  description,  such  results  cannot  fail  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity among  a  people  who  in  all  circumstances  are  ruled  by  the  force  of  custom  and 
example,  and  are  in  no  case  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves.'  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
picture  that  it  describes  the  failure  of  Romanism  only;  for  it  holds  equally  true  of  every 
other  effort  made  in  the  same  direction  and  among  the  same  people.  The  Abbe  had 
no  hope  whatever  of  the  diHiculty  ever  being  mastered  ;  but  thought  the  people,  for 
their  lies  and  alvimiuations,  were  '  lying  under  an  everlasting  anathema.' 

"  It  was  shortly  after  this  time  that  Christian  education,  although  it  had  to  some 
extent  been  adopted  previously  in  Western  fndia  by  the  Americans,  was  systematically 
and  vigorously  begun  in  Bengal  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  the  best  means  of  making 
an  impression  upon  all  castex,  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest.  This  educational 
system,  associated  as  it  has  become  with  the  name  of  Scotland,  is  one  of  which  our 
Church  and  country  have  reason  to  be  proud,  and  will  ever  be  connected  with  the 
names  of  Dr.  Inglis  as  having  planned  it,  and  Dr.  Duff  as  having  first  carried  it  out. 
It  is  surely  a  presumption  in  its  favour  that  every  mission  from  Great  Britain  which 
has  to  do  with  the  savie  class  of  people,  has  now  adopted,  without  one  exception,  the 
same  method  as  an  essential  part  of  its  operations. 

"  Let  me  now  endeavour  to  explain  to  the  members  of  the  Church  what  we  mei<o 
by  the  education  system,  as  it  is  called,  with  some  of  the  results  at  which  it  aims. 

"First  of  all,  &  secular  education,  so  termed,  though  in  this  case  inaccurately,  ;c 
given  in  our  missionary  institutions  equal  to  Ihat  given  by  any  seminary  in  India.  The 
importance  and  value  of  this  fact  arises  from  another — that  education,  especially  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature,  is  the  highroad  to  what  ia 
all  in  all  in  the  estimation  of  a  Hindoo — Preferment.  The  opening  up  of  lucrative 
situations,  and  of  important  civil  offices  in  the  gift  of  (lovernment,  and  the  passing  a 
University  examination  by  every  applicant  for  them,  are  thus  linked  together.  'Ihc 
privilege,  moreover,  of  being  presented  as  a  candidate  for  these  examinations  is  con- 
lined  to  those  schools  or  institutions,  missionary  or  others,  which  are  '  affiliated '  to 
the  University  or  Board  of  Examiners  in  each  Presidency  town,  which  can  be  done 
only  when  they  have  proved  their  fitness  to  give  the  required  education,  and  are  will- 
ing to  submit  to  Government  inspection  as  far  as  their  mere  secular  teaching  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  for  this  kind  of  education,  and  for  these  ends  alone,  that  the  Hindoo 
youth  enters  a  mission  school.  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  has  no  desire  to  obtain  by 
80  doing  any  knowledge  of  Christianity  ;  his  willingness  to  encounter  which,  arising 
not  from  any  courage — of  which  he  has  little  or  none — but  from  self-confidence  in  his 
ability  to  despise,  if  not  its  arguments,  at  least  its  influence.  When  a  mission  school 
is  preferred  to  a  Government  one,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  lower  fees  are 
charged  in  the  former;  and,  as  I  am  also  disposed  to  think,  from  the  life  and  power  and 
superior  teaching  necessarily  imparted  by  educated  missionaries  when  they  throw 
their  whole  soul  into  their  work,  inspired  by  the  high  and  unselfish  aims  which  they 
have  in  view.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  right  missionaries  can,  by  means  of  the  school,  secure 
a  large  and  steady  assemblage,  day  by  day,  of  from  500  to  1,000  pupils,  representing 
the  very  life  of  Hindoo  society,  eager  to  obtain  education. 
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'While  to  impart  this  education  ii  itself  a  boon,  and  an  indirect  means  of  doing 
much  real  (,'ood,  yet  by  itself  it  is  obviously  not  that  khul  of  piod  which  it  is  the  dig- 
tiuct  function  of  the  (.'hristian  missionary  to  confer.  His  woi  k  is  to  teach  men  a  saving 
kuowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  to  reconcile  them  to  their  (iod.  Hence  instruction 
iu  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  (iod's  will  revealed  to  man  specially  throuyli  Jesus  Christ, 
is  an  enncntial  part  of  his  work,  and  distinguishes  his  school  from  every  other.  Tho 
acceptance  on  the  pai  t  of  the  pupil  of  this  direct  Christian  instruction,  accompanied 
by  all  that  can  bo  done  by  the  missionary  t.o  make  it  find  an  entrance  into  the  pupil'a 
heart,  and  to  keep  possession  of  it,  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  his  being  received  into  the 
school,  and  is  taken  oy  him  with  his  eyes  open. 

"  Mere  teaching,  however,  whether  secular  or  Christian,  does  not  adequately  express 
«hat  is  included  in  the  idea  of  education  as  aimed  at  by  the  intelligent  and  tdicient 
misaionary.  His  object  is,  by  these  and  all  other  means  in  his  power— by  argument 
and  appeal — by  that  whole  personal  influence  emanating  from  head  and  heart,  from 
lip  and  eye — to  educate  the  Hindoo  mind  out  of  all  that  is  weak,  perverted,  false  and 
vain,  into  truth  and  reality  as  embodied  in  Christian  faith  and  life.  To  do  this  involves, 
OS  I  have  tried  to  explain,  a  work  requiring  time  and  patience,  the  nicest  handling, 
and  the  greatest  force.  To  quicken  ?.  conscience  almost  dead ;  to  waken  any  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  almost  annihilated ;  to  give  any  strength  to  a  will  weak  and 
powerless  for  all  manly  effort  and  action ;  to  open  the  long-closed  and  unused  spiritual 
eye,  and  train  it  to  discern  the  unseen,  'Him  who  is  invisible;'  to  inspire  with  a  lovo 
of  truth,  or  with  a  perception,  however  faint,  of  the  unworthiness  and  vilenets  o£ 
falsehood,  a  soul  which  has  never  felt  the  sense  of  shame  in  lying,  and  seems  almost 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  knowing  what  it  means; — this  is  the  education  which  the 
missionary  gives  as  preparatory  to  and  accompanying  the  reception  of  Christianity. 
He  has  to  penetrate  through  the  drifting  sands  of  centuries  in  ouler  to  reach  what  he- 
believes  lies  deeper  down,  that  humanity  w  hich,  however  weak,  is  capable  of  being- 
elevated  as  sure  as  the  Son  of  (iod  has  become  the  Son  of  Man  !  h\  seeking  to  do  this, 
there  is  no  part  of  his  work,  the  most  common  or  the  most  secular,  which  cannot  be- 
turned  by  the  skilful  workman  to  account.  '  Every  -n-ise-hearted  man  in  whom  the 
Lord  puts  wisdom  and  understaniling'  will  thus  'know  how  to  \w>rk  all  manner  of 
work  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.'  ^Vhile  everytliinj;  is  thus  made  subservient 
to  the  highest  end,  njost  unquestionably  the  Gospel  itself,  by  the  very  ideas  which  it. 
gives,  through  doctrine  and  precept,  history  and  biogiajihy— above  all,  through  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ— ^regarding  the  character  of  God  and  man,, 
is,  by  its  own  divine  light,  the  most  powerful  means  of  opening  and  educating  the  eye 
which  is  itself  to  see  and  appreciate  this  ligiit.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  must  ever 
accompany,  as  master  and  guide,  every  other  kind  of  instiumentality  employed  in  an> 
educational  Christian  mission. 

"Another  object  originally  contemplated  by  these  institutions  was  to  raixe  up  a- 
native  iniiiistri/  from  among  the  converts,  who  should  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
evangelization  among  their  brethren  as  no  foreigners  or  temporary  residents  in  the 
country  could  possibly  do,  and  thus  ultimately  to  obtain  fiom  among  the  people  them- 
selves that  supply  of  missionaries  which  should  permanently  meet  the  wants  of  the 
country.  The  advantages  of  such  a  class  are  so  obvious  that  I  need  do  little  moie 
than  allude  to  tho  subject.  When  India  is  Christianised  it  must  be  by  her  own. 
people.  We  are  strangers  and  foreigners,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  must  ever 
be  so.  Nature  decrees,  'Hitherto  slialt  thou  come,  but  no  further.'  Immigration, 
and  permanent  settlement  are  for  us  impossible.  Our  work  towards  India  must  there- 
fore be  from  without,  and  in  order  to  quicken  and  develop  from  within  her  own  in- 
dividuality in  a  Christian  form.  At  present  we  are  singularly  ;  nd  almost  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  of  India,  almost  as  much  as  if  we  had  visited  a 
different  race  in  a  different  planet.  We  come  into  outward  contact  with  them,  but 
oceans  of  thought,  feeling,  association,  habits,  and  beliefs,  separate  us  mentally, 
socially,  and  spiritually,  until  we  can  meet  in  the  fellowship  of  a  common  Christianity 
as  well  as  of  a  common  citizenship.  It  is  thus  evident  that  we  must  ultimately  rely 
upon 'native  evangelists  and  pastors  to  educate  the  masses  of  the  natives  iu  the 
Curistian  religion,  and  to  form  them  into  a  Christian  Church.  Every  method,  there- 
fore, which  can  be  devised  for  the  raising  up  and  thoroughly  educating  such  men, 
suited  to  meet  the  various  ranks  and  castes  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  society,  the 
most  learned  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant,  should  engage  the  most  earnest  attention 
of  the  Christian  Church.  At  present  we  are  but  feeling  our  way  towards  this  all- 
important  end, 
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"You  will  now  very  naturally  inquire  how  far  our  school  system  has  succeeded, 
after  having  had  a  fair  trial,  in  adding  converts  and  native  evangelists  to  the  Christian 
Chnrch.  The  results  of  Dr.  DufiF's  missionary  schools  may  be  taken  as  the  most  favor- 
ably example.  He  had  the  honour  not  only  of  beginning  the  system  in  Calcutta,  but 
of  carrying  it  on  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-five  years ;  for  although  he  left  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1843,  yet  he  continued  liis  mission 
in  other  buildings  with  unabated  vigour  and  unwearied  zeal.  He  was  assisted,  more- 
over, by  a  staff  of  missionaries  who,  in  learning  and  ability,  were  worthy  of  their  dis- 
tinguished leader;  so  that  the  system,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  had  the  fairest  possible 
trial,  without  interruption  or  weakness.  Its  agency,  too,  has  always  been  strong  and 
cfTcctive,  The  number  of  its  principal  and  branch  stations  in  Bengal  is  12,  with  51 
Christian  agents,  including  4  ordained  Euroj^eau  missionaries;  an  average  attendance 
of  upwards  of  3,000  scholars,  male  and  female.  Two  ordained  native  evangelists  are 
employed,  and  5  agents  are  engaged  in  vernacular  preaching  in  the  Mofussil,  or  in 
'the  country.'  Now,  the  number  of  converts  since  the  beginning  of  the  mission  until 
the  present  year  has  been  206.  Not  one,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  reported  for  last 
year.  As  to  ordahud  missionaries,  three  only  have  been  contributed  by  the  institution 
since  its  commencement.  The  same  general  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  in- 
stitution at  Madras  and  Bombay,  hitherto  conducted  by  as  able,  accomplished,  and 
devoted  missionaries  aa  have  laboured  in  India.  The  names  of  the  late  John  Ander- 
son of  Madrap,  and  of  the  venerable  and  learned  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  whom  God 
has  spared  to  labour,  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  history  of  missions  in  India. 

"  Looking  only  to  such  results  as  cat)  be  expressed  by  mere  statistics,  those  I  have 
given  may  possibly  be  recognised  as  proofs  of  failure  by  one  ignorant  of  India,  oi 
comparing  them  with  those  gathered  from  other  fields  of  missionary  labour.  I  might, 
however,  easily  show  the  value  of  those  results,  and  defend  them  from  the  charge  of 
insignificance,  by  showing  the  quality  and  influence  of  tlie  converts  who  form  the 
native  churches  connected  with  that  mission  and  with  other  mission  schools  in  India, 
and  thus  prove  the  greatness  of  the  victory  i)y  the  dilliculty  of  the  battle,  and  the 
strength  and  importance  of  the  position  which  it  has  thus  secured  with  reference  to 
the  final  conquest  (•"  the  land  ;  or  1  might  even  compare  the  number  of  those  converts 
with  the  number  of  missionaries  employed,  as  proving  a  success  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  mission  in  similar  circumstances.  But  putting  aside  these  and  many  other 
elements  of  a  success  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  unquestionable  and  remarkable,  even 
as  tested  by  statistics,  I  could  most  conscientiously  defend  it  on  a  lower  but  sufficiently 
solid  and  hopeful  ground.  Were  its  work  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  institution,  and 
had  it  as  yet  never  made  a  s'ngle  convert,  would  it,  I  ask,  in  this  case,  however  pain- 
ful and  disappointing  it  might  be  to  the  ardent  and  hojieful  missionary  or  to  the 
Church,  be  unworthy  of  our  continued  confidence  and  unfaltering  support  ?  I  can 
anticipate  but  one  reply  by  those  who  have  at  all  comprehended  the  actual  condition 
of  Hindoo  society,  even  as  I  have  tried  to  describe  it,  and  the  nature  and  difliculty  of 
the  work  to  be  done  before  its  heathenism  can  be  given  up,  and  a  genuine  living 
Christianity  substituted  in  its  place.  For  realise  if  you  can  what  the  etfect  must  be, 
as  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity,  of  thousands  of  youth  nearly  every  year  sent 
forth  into  society  to  occupy  positions  of  trust  and  influence  from  all  the  mission 
schools  in  India  ;  not  a  few  of  their  pupils  truly  converted  to  God,  and  all  well 
in'tructed  in  Christianity,  in  its  evidences,  facts,  and  moral  teaching  ;  the  minds  of 
all  considerably  enlightened,  their  knowledge  and  means  of  knowledge  vastly 
increased,  and  their  whole  moral  tone  and  feelings  changed  and  elevated  !  1  am  com- 
pelled to  reiterate  the  idea  that  the  work  thus  done  by  the  mission  school  is  not  the 
taking  down  a  brick  here  or  there  from  the  beleaguered  wall,  but  that  of  sapping  it 
from  below,  until,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  by  the  same  Almighty  power,  though 
differently  applied,  it  falls  in  one  great  ruin  to  the  ground ,-  while  at  the  same  time  it 
is  preparing  the  ground,  digging  the  foundations,  and  gathering  materials  for  building 
up  a  new  living  temple  to  the  Lord. 

"  In  regard  to  the  risina  up  of  a  native  ministry,  that  too  may  be  pronounced  a 
failure,  if  those  who  have  been  ordained  are  counted  merely  and  not  weighed. '  But 
that  the  different  mission  schools  in  India  have  raised  from  among  their  converts  a 
most  intelligent,  educated,  and  respected  body  of  native  clergy,  cannot  be  denied.  I 
remember  a  caste  native  gentleman  of  wealth  and  education  speaking  of  one  of 
those  clergy,  and  saying  to  me,  'that  is  a  man  whose  acquaintance  you  should,  if  pos- 
sible, make.  He  was  of  my  caste,  and  became  a  Christian  ;  but  he  is  a  learned  and 
thoroughly  sincere  man,  and  people  here  honour  him.'    'ihis  said  much  for  both 
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Hindoo  and  Christian.  Nor  do  I  think  such  cases  so  rare  as  people  at  home  or  abroad 
are  apt  to  imagine.  It  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  be  desired,  tliat  we  had  many  more 
such  men— hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  instead  of  a  few  dozen  or  so  ;  but  the  dilH- 
culties  are  at  present  great,  not  only  in  finding  the  right  kind  of  men,  but,  when  found, 
in  supporting  them  where  as  yet  no  congregations  e.xist,  and  in  inducing  them  to  be 
the  subordinates  of  foreign  missionaries  with  comparatively  small  salaries,  when  so 
many  better  paid  and  more  independent  positions  can  be  found  in  other  departments 
of  labour,  t  or  while  there  are  many  cases  of  unselfish  and  disinterested  labour  among 
native  pastors,  yet  the  demands  of  others  for  '  pay  and  power*  make  the  question  of 
native  pastors  in  towns  embarrassing  at  times  to  the  home  Churches.  But,  in  spite  of 
those  difficulties,  good  men  have  been  and  are  being  ordained,  and  we  can  at  present 
see  no  more  likely  source  of  obtaining  them,  for  the  cities  at  least,  than  by  our  mis- 
sionary educational  institutions.  Before  closing  this  part  of  my  subject  and  proceeding 
to  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions  as  to  present  duties  with  reference  to  our  Missions, 
j)erinit  me  to  repeat  a  conviction  which  I  stated  at  our  great  missionary  meeting  at 
Calcutta  as  to  our  keeping  steadily  before  the  mind  of  the  Churches  at  home  and 
abroad  the  vast  importance  of  a  native  Church  being  organized  in  India.  By  a  native 
Church  I  do  not  certainly  mean — what,  in  present  circumstances,  we  thankfully  accept 
— native  Churches  in  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  different  European  and  Ame- 
rican missions.  It  surely  cannot  be  desired  by  any  intelligent  Christian.  I  might  use 
stronger  language,  and  assert  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  reasonable  man 
unless  proved  to  be  unavoidable,  that  our  several  Churches  should  reproduce,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  in  the  new  world  of  a  Christianized  India,  those  forms  and  symbols 
which  in  the  old  world  have  become  marks,  not  of  our  union  as  Christians,  but  of  our 
disunion  as  sects.  We  may  not,  indeed,  be  responsible  for  these  divisions  in  the 
Church,  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past.  We  did  not  make  them,  nor  can 
we  now,  perhaps  unmake  them.  We  find  ourselves  born  into  some  one  of  them,  and 
so  we  accept  of  it,  and  make  the  moat  of  it  as  the  best  we  can  get  in  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances in  which  wo  are  placed.  But  must  we  establish  these  different  organiza- 
tions in  India  ?  Is  each  part  to  be  made  to  represent  the  whole  ?  Is  the  grand  army 
to  remain  broken  up  into  separate  divisions,  each  to  recruit  to  its  own  standard,  and 
to  invite  the  Hindoos  to  wear  our  respective  uniforms,  adopt  our  respective  Shib- 
loleths,  learn  to  repeat  our  respective  war  cries,  and  even  make  caste  maiks  of  our 
wounds  and  scars,  which  to  us  are  but  the  sad  mementoes  of  old  battles  ?  Or,  to  drop 
all  metaphors,  shall  Ciiristiaii  converts  in  India  be  necessarily  grouped  and  steieotyped 
into  Episcopal  Cliii relies,  Presbyterian  Churches,  Lutheran  Churches,  Methodist 
Churches,  Baptist  Churches,  or  Independent  Ciiurches,  and  adopt  as  their  respective 
creeds  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Thiity-nine  Articles,  or  some  other  formula  ap- 
proved of  by  our  forefathers,  and  the  separating  sign  of  some  British  or  American  sect  ? 
Whether  any  Chuicli  seriously  entertains  this  design  I  know  not,  though  I  suspect  it 
of  some,  and  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  bo  realised  in  part,  as  conversions  increase  by 
means  of  foreign  missions,  and  be  at  last  perpetuated  unless  it  is  now  carefully  guarded 
against  by  every  opportunity  being  watched  and  taken  advantage  of  to  propagate  a 
different  idea,  and  to  rear  up  an  independent  aiul  all-inclusive  native  Indian  Church. 
By  such  a  Church  I  mean  one  wliich  shall  be  organized  and  governed  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  iiilepeiidcntly  of  us.  We  could  of  course  claim  as 
Christians  and  fellow  subjects,  to  bo  recognised  as  brethren  and  to  be  received  among 
its  members,  or,  if  it  should  so  please  both  parties,  serve  among  its  ministers,  and 
rejoice  always  to  be  its  best  friends  and  s[enerous  supporters. 

"  In  all  this  we  would  only  have  them  to  do  to  us  as  we  should  feel  bound  to  do  to 
them.  Such  a  Church  might,  as  tauglit  by  experience,  mould  its  outward  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  worship  according  to  its  inner  wants  and  outward  circumstances,  guided 
by  history  and  by  the  teaching  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  Itscreeil — for  no  (.'hristian 
society  can  exist  without  some  known  and  pr)fe8sed  beliefs  —  woiild  include  those 
truths  which  had  been  confessed  by  the  Cathi  lie  Church  of  Christ  since  the  first ;  and, 
as  necessary  to  its  very  existence  as  a  Cluireli  it  would  recognise  the  supreme  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles.  It  would  also  have,  like  the  whole  Church,  its 
Lord's-day  for  pulilic  worship,  and  theSaciaments  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Thus  might  a  new  temple  be  reared  on  the  plains  of  India  unlike  perhaps  any  to  be 
seen  in  our  western  lands,  yet  with  all  our  goodly  stones  built  up  in  its  fabric,  and 
with  all  our  spiritual  worship  within  its  walls  of  the  one  living  and  true  Uod,  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  A  Church  like  this  would,  from  its  very  nationality,  attract 
many  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to  be  ranked  among  tlio  adiierents  of  Mission  Chuichea. 
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It  would  dispose,  also,  of  many  diffiaultioa  inseparable  from  our  position,  whether 
regarding  baptism  or  the  selection  and  support  of  a  uative  ministry.  And,  finally,  it 
would  give  ample  scope,  for  many  a  year  to  come,  for  nil  the  aid  and  efforts  which  our 
home  Churches  and  Missionaries  could  afford  by  schools  and  colleges,  personal  labour, 
and  also  by  money  contributions,  to  establish,  strengthen,  and  extend  it. 

"  Moreover  it  seems  to  me  that  India  affords  varied  and  remarkable  elements  for 
coutributinw  many  varied  gift«  and  talents  to  such  a  Church  as  this.  The  simple 
peasant  and  scholarly  pundit,  the  speculative  mystic  or  self-torturing  devotee,  the 
peaceful  South-man  and  the  manly  North-man  ;  the  weak  Hindoo  who  clings  to 
others  of  his  caste  for  strength,  and  the  strong  aborigines  who  love  their  individuality 
and  independence  ; — one  and  all  possess  a  power  which  could  find  its  place  of  rest  and 
T)lessing  in  the  faith  of  Christ  and  in  fellowship  with  one  another  through  Him.  The 
incarnate  but  unseen  Christ,  the  Divine  yet  humin  brother,  would  dethrone  every 
idol ;  God's  word  be  substituted  for  the  Puranas  ;  Christian  brotherhood  for  caste  ; 
and  the  peace  of  God,  instead  of  these  and  every  weary  rite  and  empty  ceremony, 
would  satisfy  the  heart.  Such  is  my  ideal,  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  one  day 
tiecome  real  in  India.  The  day,  indeed,  seems  to  be  far  off  when  '  the  Church  of 
India,'  worthy  o!  the  country,  shall  occupy  its  place  within  what  may  then  be  the 
Christendom  of  the  world.  A  period  of  chaos  may  intervene  ere  it  is  created  ;  and 
after  that,  how  many  days  full  of  change  and  of  strange  revolutions,  Mith  tht-ir 
'evenings'  and  'mornings,'  may  succeed,  ere  it  enjoys  a  Sabbath  rest  of  holiness  and 
peace  !  But  yet  that  Church  must  be,  if  India  is  ever  to  become  one,  or  a  nation  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word.  For  union,  strength,  and  real  progress  can  never  heuce- 
■forth  in  this  world's  history  either  result  from  or  coalesce  with  Mohammedanism  or 
Hindooism,  far  less  with  the  cold  and  heartless  abstractions  of  an  atheistic  philosophy. 
.Hence  English  government,  by  physical  force  anrl  moral  power,  must,  with  a  firm  and 
■unswerving  grasp,  hold  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Indian  races  together,  until  they 
Are  united  from  within  byaChristianityintoaliving  organism,  which  can  then,  and  then 
•only,  dispense  with  the  force  without.  The  wild  olive  must  be  grafleil  into  the  '  root 
.and  fatness'  of  the  good  olive-tree  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  while  the  living 
union  is  being  formed,  and  until  the  living  sap  begins  to  flow  from  the  root  to  every 
branch,  English  power  must  firmly  bind  and  hold  the  parts  together.  Our  hopes  of 
an  Indian  nation  are  bound  up  with  our  hopes  of  an  Indian  Church  ;  and  it  is  a  high 
privilege  for  us  to  be  able  to  help  on  this  consummation.  The  West  thus  gives  back 
to  the  East  the  riches  which  it  has  from  the  East  received  to  be  returned  again,  I 
•doubt  not,  with  interest  to  ourselves. 

"  But  when  shall  there  be  a  resurrection  in  this  great  valley  of  death  ?  When  shall 
iihese  dry  bones  live !  Lord,  thou  knowest,  with  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thousand 
■years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day  !  Let  us  have  faith  and  patience.  There  may 
at  first  be  but  a  noise  and  a  shaking,  and  then  the  bones  of  the  poor  brokenup  and  dis- 
jointed skeletons  of  humanity  may  come  together,  and  after  a  while  sinews  and  flesh 
may  cover  them,  and  yet  no  breath  be  in  them  !  But  these  preparatory  processes  are 
not  in  vain.  A  resurrection-day  of  life  and  power  will  dawn  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
and  the  Lord  of  Life  will  raise  up  prt>phnts,  it  may  be  from  among  the  people  of  India, 
who  will  meekly  and  obediently  prophesy  as  the  Lord  commands  them ;  and  then  the 

f;lorious  result  will  be  witnessed  from  heaven  and  earth  which  we  have  all  prayed  and 
aboured  and  longed  for  ;  the  Spirit  of  Life  will  come,  and  these  dead  bodies  will  live 
and  stand  on  their  feet  an  exceeding  great  army  I  '  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multi- 
tude, which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  stood  before  the  Throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  rol)es,  and 
palms  in  their  hands  ;  and  ciied  with  a  loud  voice  saying.  Salvation  to  our  God  which 
sitteth  upon  the  Throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb.'  'Amen:  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wis- 
dom, and  thanksgiviug,  and  honour,  and  power,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God  for  ever 
.and  ever.    Amoti. ' " 


